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Eabl of Devon. 
Lord Ltttelion. 



^^^SSnt Devon,) Tlie courBe Lord Clarendon has 
generally pursued is to go seriatim ihrongh tho 
aiiswem already given by gentlemen to the queries 
which are issued, in case any further questions sug- 
gest tlieraBclves to any memlier of the Commiesioii, or 
it IB tho wieh of any genlloman to add anytliing to his 
forraer leplies. In the answer to query 10 at page 
11. you refer to tho stipends of four nicmbera of tho 
foundation, — the scLoolmaster, the usher or second 
master, the master, and the preacher ?^1 do. 

2. And you giTO certain sums, whicli, under the 
first order, were fixed as their stipends ; you then pro- 
ceed lo speak of the present income ? — Te?, 

3. You say, for instance, that tho schoolmaster ia 
at present receiving from the foundation a salary 
eight tiraea iia much as that which was fixed by tho 
first order of tho Governors ; was that increase made 
at one time or at different times ? — At different times. 
The last increase in the schoolmaster's salary was in 
the year 1805. 

4. That would refer to the master's own stipend 
and that of the preacher and usher ? — The salaries of 
the master and preacher have l>een increased since 
1805 ; but no increase has been made since that year 
in the salaries of tho schoolmaster and usher. 

5. The Governors provide housea, it appears, keep 
them in repair, and yoii do not pay the rates ? — Wo 
do not pay rates. 

6. {Lord Lyltelton.) You pay nothing? — ^Wo pay 
nothing except income tax. 

7. Do you mean the honse tax 't — There is a house 
tas aa well aa an income tax. The income tax on tho 
house we pay, Imt the house tax the Governors pay. 

8. {Lord Devon.) Have you any allowance for 
coals ? — There is an allowance for coals of 4/. a year. 
The salary and allowances of the schoolmaster are 
now 244/. 19». 8rf. 

9. Tho rooms of the assistant masters referred to in 
jonr answer, have we seen them ? — I pointed out Iho 
rooms to you as we were going up towards the bed- 
rooma ; those aro the two assistant masters' rooms 
referred to in my answer. 

10. TTiey also provide, I see, a dinner in tho hall ? 
—Yea. 

11. Do the masters diue there generally? — The 
junior masters do. I dine there myself perhaps twico 
a week, 

12. {Mr. ThumpaOH.) At what time is tlii* dinner ? 
—At half-past five. There is service in the cbapol 
at seven, and that always leads to the breaking up 
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of the party, except on special days, when the chapel 
service precedes the dinner. 

13. Do the masters occasionally dine there?— 
The junior masters, except in the summer quarter, 
almost always do. 

14. Except the married ones ? — Yea ; there is no 
accommodation here for married masters, except in 
the case of tho schoolmaster and usher. 

1.5. {Lord Devon.) Is there such a dinner as you 
would have at a college table, at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge? — Quile BO ; it depends on the size of the party. 

16. (^Mr. Thompioti.) Is there any atint of wine? 
— No. It is the Master's table ; we are considered 
as his guests. 

17. {Lord Devmi.) Does ho occasionally dine 
there ? — Tes. The medical officer, the registrar, and 
Mr. IluUah, when ho comes lo play, also dine in thR 
hali: 

18. {Mr. Thompson.) I think you eay Mr. Hullah 
comes twice a week ? — Yes. 

19. And Mr. I'oynder ? — He dines occasional I/. 

20. That dinner is provided fiee ?— Yea. 

21. {Lord Devon.) In the same answer you say 
that the number of resident masters is six ? — Yos. 

22. (^1-. Vauffhan.) You say that within a cen- 
tury, you think, that the Head Master's allowance has 
been increased ? — Yes. The last increase was in 1805. 

23. Do you know that within that time other 
officers' allowances have been increased ?— I do. I 
believe that tho salaries of all the officers except the 
schoolmaster and usher have been increased since 
that time. 

24. Hnw many rooms aro provided for each as- 
sistant master ? —A sitting room and a bed room. 

25. {Lord Devon.) The income of the Head 
Master arises from tho 24U/. ayear, which he receives 
from the foundation, and the profit, whatever it may 
be, which he makes on the boarders ? — Yes, and on 
tho dav boys. As to the day hoys, I Lave stated in 
my HTitlen answers that he receives 71. G». a year for 
each; tho whole charge loaday boy.is 16/. 18«. ayear. 
Of course thei-e are hardly any expenses, except pro- 
viding the keeping of the house in repair, and for a 
servant to attend and open the door, and the profita 
are divided in the proportion I have mentioned, — the 
Head Master 7/. 6»., the second master 4/, 8*., and 
tiireo assistant masters 4/, 10*., that makes 16/. 4s„ 
and the difference between that and the 18/. 1S». ia 
accounted for, by what I have to pay lor the rent of 
the room, and for the servant lo look aflevit, and keep 
it clean, and for any repairs thnt may take place. 
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CHARTER- 26. You are speaking of two small rooms in 
HOUSE. which the day boys were ? — Yes. 

27. There is some alteration to be made there, 

Mev. If. Elvyn, jg there not ? — The roof is to be raised. The Go- 
vernors are, I believe, intending to do that at their 
own expense, and the windows are to be turned 
towards the playground, so as to bring the boys more 
into connexion with the rest of the school. 

28. Has the number of dny boys increased or 
otherwise within the last five years ? — It has hardly 
varied at all. 

29. How is it as compared with the time when 
you yourself were here ? — A little smaller. Con- 
sidering the school was larger in numbers when I 
was here, the proportion is almost the same ; there 
are about 36 day boys. 

30. Of what class, ordinarily speaking, are they ? 
-—They are generally sons of clergymen, medical 
men, lawyers and professional men. 

31. Have you any sons of tradesmen? — We occa- 
sionally do. There is nothing to exclude them from 
the school ; but the fact of its being known that we 
are principally a boarding school for gentlemen's sons, 
is a check on that class of boys coming. 

32. Does it rest with the master or with the Go- 
vernors to admit the boys ? — With the schoolmaster. 

33. You exercise your discretion ? — Yes ; if a boy 
were brought at the age of 14, and I found that he 
knew nothing, I should decline to take him. 

34. Are you sijeaking of day boys ? — Day boys 
and boarders too. 

35. Practically do the day boys take part in 
cricket and other amusements ? — There has been a 
great alteration since the time when I was a boy. 
There was then a kind of feeling against day boys ; 
that feeling has l>een dying out, and for the last few 
years there has not unfrequently been a day boy in 
the cricket eleven. They mix more in their amuse- 
ments, but at the same time as the day boys are only 
here during the daytime, they do not amalgamate so 
much as those who are boarders. 

36. Do you think that indisposition to amalga- 
mate resulted from a feeling on the ]):irt of the 
boarders, that the others are socially inferior? — ^Partly 
from such a feeling in certain cases ; but principally 
from the fact that there are not the same oppor- 
tunities for friendly intercourse. 

37. (Mr. Thompson.) Do you think that feeling 
has worn off? — I think that it has in a great degree. 

38. {Lord Devon.) As a matter of policy with 
regard to the interests of the school, do you think it 
desirable to encourage any increase in the number of 
day boys ? — I do not think it would be dt.»sirable to 
liave very many day boys here, for this reason, that 
with the foundationers and the boarders the boarding 
system must be the main system of our school, and if 
you enlarge the number of the day boys very much in 
this neighbourhood, wo should probably be overrun 
with ti*adesmen'8 sons, and it would throw back the 
feeling, which at present has taken the other turn. 
I think the distinction would be more marked between 
them, because our neighbourhood here is ei^ticntially 
a tradesman's neighbourhood. We have boys who 
come from great distances, on the very idea that it is 
a gentleman's school. The great difference between 
Charterhouse and St. Paul's and Merchant Taylor's 
school is, that those schools are entirely day boys' 
schools, and a nomination is required to get a boy 
into them. 

39. You think it very important for the interests 
of the school that you should have full discretion as 
to regulating the numbers of day boys, and that you 
should exercise it so as to keep them below a certain 
proportion ? — I think so. I consider that the founda- 
tion scholars being resident, it is most desirable that 
boarders should form the main element of the school, 
as has always been the case. 

40. (Mr. Thompson.) There is no ill feeling 
between the boarders and the gown boys, is there ? — 
Not the slightest, there is no difference between them. 

41. They do not look down with contempt on the 
others ?— No ; if anything, the gown boys here are the 



higher of the two from their very often having ft con* 
nexion with the Governors who nominate them. Tc 
be head monitor in gown boys, I believe, is thonght 
a higher honour than to Ik? head of the school. The 
head of the echool may be either a day boy or ■ 
boarder, as well as a gown boy, and in many cases 
ho is a day boy. 

42. (Lord Devon.) Whatever privileges and powers 
belong to the head of the school, have they been 
as fully and fairly exercised, and with as general 
a consent on the part of the school, by a day boy is 
by anybody else ? — Yes ; I can remember in my 
time, two or three day boys being in succession heads 
of the school. 

43. They have not, of course, the opportunity of 
being invested as completely as other boys with the 
responsibilities and duties of monitors ? — Not to the 
same extent ; but there are monitors and uppers 
among the day boys, so as to make the discipiine 
among them approximate as near as possible to that 
which exists in the rest of the school. 

44. In that respect it is a sort of branch school; 
they have monitors of their own ? — Yes, there wis 
one of the boys sitting in the room when youweatin, 
who was the monitor there. 

45. (J/r. Vatighan.) Have the monitors of the 
other parts of the school any authority over them ?— 
Not directlv. 

46. And vice versa ? — If there was any disturbtaoe 
among the day boys, I should at once send for the 
monitor of day boys, and request him to find out who 
had taken part in it. 

47. Are there a sufficient number of day bo)** 
kept up to give you monitors of good ago andabilitj? 
— Yes ; the head day boy at the present time gained 
the sixth form prize in the recent examination. 

4S. Do you limit the number of monitors in dij 
boys ? — I should entirely be regulated by the number 
of day boys. My rule is to have two, so that if one 
is^ away the other would be there. 

49. Would you always make them from the two 
highest in the school ? — If the highest in the school 
was a very young boy, I might select another boy. 

50. What has your general rule been ? — ^To take 
them in the order in which they stand in the school, 
but every now and then I should depart from that 
rule. 

51. Would the feeling of the school make it 
rather difficult for a physically weak boy to keep 
order ? — 1 think it did, to a certain extent, in my 
time. 

o2. Do you think so now ?— I do not. 

/)<}. Yon think intellectual attainment has rather 
pained since then ? — I think so, certainly. lobGerro 
it in indirect ways. 

54. {Lord Devon.) What number was in thl 
school when you were here ? — The highest was 18^ 
— that was at the time I left. I have set cot the 
numbers in my answers. 

Cyii. I observe the fluctuations have been most 
remarkable ? — Yes. 

5(>. {Mr. Vauf/han.) What regulations do yoo 
make with regard to day boys who have to come froB 
such a distance as Ilampstead ? — The time for day 
boys to be present is half-i>ast 9 in the morning. The 
first school-time for boarders, foundation boys, and 
all day boys who can conveniently attend is half-J** 
7 in the summer and a quarter to 8 in the winter, hot 
no day boy is required to be here until the second 
school, which begins at half-past 9. He does notloee 
anything practically by his absence, because the 
work in the first school consists of repetition and of 
pn^paration for the second school, and he prepares hii 
work at home. 

57. How do you gain that repetition lesson which 
is lost ? — It is said by a day boy at the beginning of 
the Kccond school. 

58. With regard to the evening, can they always 
stay in winter to the last lesson ? — Yes ; our school 
lessons end at 4 o'clock both summer and winter. At 
4 o'clock every master gives his boys their work to 
be presented the next morning ; the day-boy ti^ea 
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, The moment that lesson is over is tlio boy 
to go home ? — At 4 o'clock ho may go home, 
le may stay and take part in a game if he wi-shcs 

so. 

. (Mr. Thompson.) Are they at liberty to go 
3 play -ground ? — Yes. 

. He cannot dine at any place ? — Some of our 
)oys live in Charterhouse Square, and others at 
eat distance. These go home between 12 and 2 
inch or dinner. Some dine with a clergyman in 
quare, and others go to some place to j^rocure 
I. 

. (/1/r. Vaughaiu) Doffs your permission to 
boys to h^ave in the day-time depend on what 
Luow of their domestic arrangements ? And if so, 
check have you on thcni as to tlieir actually going 

to dinner or luncheon in the middle of the day ? 
day boy is permitted to go out once between 12 
I for the purpose of procuring lunch or dinner ; 
[ cannot of course be perfectly sure that he 
lly partakes of lunch or dinner during that time, 
, {Lord Devon.) Do I understand correctly 
some of the day boys dine in your house? — Not 
T house. Since my written answers were sent in 
nge has taken place. When those answers were 

the reader was also a master in the school, and 
g the last few years, in the case of a parent 
ng his son to dine in the middle of the day, lie 
to take him. I was desirous that that should be 
tiued, and represented my wishes to the Gover- 
They have appointed a new reader, who is 
e to such an arrangement, and, consequently, 
s deprived of what had been to me a very 
.ble aid. 

. Does it seem to you that it would be an 
itage if some arrangement was made by which 
)oys coming from a distance might dine ? — Yes, 
could be done. There is a clergyman in the 
e who takes boys from St. Paul's and Merchant 
)rs', and I have arranged with him to take those 
whose parents desire it, and give them a dinner 
e o'clock, with his familv. 

. {Mr, Thompson.) I think some allusion has 
made to the numbers. At page 12, the last two 

you will see it is 123, and only three masters, 

ought to be six, I presume ? — I hare it six in 

:)py. It must be a misprint in the amended copy. 

{Lord Lyttelton.) All the boys who go homo 

necessarily do some work at night at home ? — 

. Can you say about what average time a boy 

lavo to spend on his lesson in the evening ? — It 

much depends on the boy himself, and on the 

in which he is. 

. Take a boy in the upper part of the school ? 

liould think it would occupy him at least a couple 

urs. 

{Mr, Vaiff/han.) With regard to the possible 
geracnt that has been mentioned, for a day boy's 
g here. Do you think that the obstacle to that 
at the parents prefer furnishing tliem with their 
r at home, to paying for their dinner, or is the 
ulty with yourselves ? — At present we have no 
here, being limited in room, where wo could 
de a dinner for day boys. The day boys' room 
:y small ; we must have some increase of accom- 
tion, if there is to be dinner provided for them 
n the premises. 

. Have the parents ever applied at all for such 
rrangement ? — Whenever a parent expressed a 
that a boy should dine in the middle of the day, 
ite reader was always willing to take such boy. 
ntlcman has been now appointed reader who has 
annexion with the school, and does not wish to 
nue that arrangement. 

. That is a source of disappointment to you ? 
was at first ; but I have now made the arrange- 
to which I refer, and which in some degree 
9 the difficulty. 
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72. And to tho parents ? — Yes. CHARTER-i 

73. {Lord Devon.) When I was at Westminster, iiOUSB. 

the system was this with regard to day boys : — There 

were two classes, one called home boarders, and the ^^^' ^' -^'"ty* 

others half boarders. The half boarders were those 

who had all their meals in tho boarding house, and 

they were associated in the same dining room with 

the other boys ; the consequence was that there was 

much more intimacy with that class of non-boarders 

than with the other. Does it occur to you that it 

would be practicable to introduce any such system 

here ? — My own boarders and those in the usher's 

house dine together, and as my own house is now 

full, if an increase also takes place in the usher's 

house, there will be no room for the day boys ; and 

independently of this reason, I confess that I fear 

that the introduction of the system would cause 

difficulties, as wo should be obliged to take any day 

boy w^ho might wish to dine, and the feeling between 

the boarders and day boys would not, I believe, be 

improved by such forced connexion. 

74. In ])oint of fact have you annually more 
applications for admission as day boys than you think 
it desirable to accede to ? — Not as regards numbers ; 
but I occasionally decline to admit a boy. 

7o. Do the applications increase or diminish ? — 
I think that of late they have increased, but to a 
small extent. . 

76. Have you ever formed any opinion on this 
question whether the schools in London on the whole 
meet adequately the demand for education on the part 
of professional gentlemen, who would willingly send 
their sons to day schools, or whether it would be 
desirable in a public point of view, to increase the 
day accommodation ? — I have wry little data on 
which to go, but I should have thought that with 
St. Paul's, Merchant Taylor's, and King's College 
school that want really was met. 

77. (Mr. Thompson.) Do you think this is at 
all a favourable site for a day school ? — I think it 
may be a favourable site for a purely day school, but 
the difference between Charterhouse and the other 
London schools is this, that there is nothing local in 
its objects or character, and very few of our boys 
actually come from London. If you make it a largo 
day school, it seems to me that it would not work 
well with the foundationers and boys residing on it. 

78. With regard to the site do you think it is 
well placed for tho sons of gentlemen and professional 
men ? — It is too far from the West end of the town ; 
but I do not think that it is so unfavourable as one 
might imagine, if ono may argue from Merchant 
Taylors' and St. Paul's, which are always full, and 
are at least as far from the West End as we are. 
^lerchant Taylors' is farther, and St. Paul's about the 
same distance ; but those schools, as I have already 
mentioned, are purely day schools, and all the boys 
are nominated. I have found the objection sometimes 
raised that we are a very long way off for boys to 
come in the morning. 

79. Are the approaches to the square favourable ? 
— I do not think there is any harm in them actually. 
The Smithiield entrance is very disadvantageous to us 
no doubt, but the approach by Aldersgate-street, and 
the Post Olfice is decidedly good, and there is nothing 
to object to in it. Persons once or twice have told 
me tibat they have been rather startled by the ap- 
proaches to it. I believe the neighbourhood is a 
harmless one, but it is unfortunate as regards its 
appearance. 

80. {Lord Devon.) I observe in looking over the 
tables you have been kind enough to give us from 1818 
to 1861 that the fluctuations in number are most re- 
markable, the highest being apparently in the year 1825, 
when the total number of the school was 280, and 
the lowest in 1836, when it was down to 99 ?— These 
fluctuations occurred under the same Head Master. 

81. {Mr. Vanghan.) Who pays the sum of 110/. 
a year which you stated to be paid to the third assis- 
tant master ? — That requires explanation. When I 
wrote this Mr. Dickeu was reader, and he was also 
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an assistant master in the scIiooL I paid him, as an 
assistant master, about 1101. which came out of my 
own pocket. 

82. Is the assistant master who superintends the 
foundation scholars, receiving 200fc and rooms, not 
paid anything by boys not on the foundation ? — ^He is 
paid 40/. by the Grovemors for superintending the 
foundation scholars, and his other profits are derived 
from the other part of the school, on the principle 
stated in my written answers. 

83. {Mr. Thompson.) Do you find that those salaries 
are sufficient to induce men of ability to come ? — Yes. 
I have not had much difficulty, but they arc smaller 
no doubt than are now paid at many other schools ; 
and they vary with the numbers of boys in the school. 

84. Can you give us any conception of the class 
of masters ; are they the same Class as those who 
would obtain fellowships at Oxford or Cambridge ? — 
Yes, some of them are. 

85. Do you find they are of sufficient calibre ? — 
Yes. 1 have no reason to be dissatisfied at all, but I 
think in going beyond the area of Charterhouse men 
I might sometimes have a difficulty. 

86. You think the fact of their being Charter- 
house men induces them to accept of appointments 
which perhaps men of equal ability, who are not 
Charterhouse men, would not accept ? — I think that 
is quite possible with the lower masters especially, 
because I know what is given to assistant masters at 
many other schools. I have been here but a short time 
myself and have had very few masters to engage. I 
have never found any difficulty in procuring an as- 
sistant master, even for the upper part of the school, 
and to him I pay 200/. a year. 

87. {Lord Lj/tteUov,) Is that all he receives from 
all sources ? — Yes. 

88. {3fr. VaugJinii.) Are they very young when 
they como to you ? — Some arc so certainly ; in the 
upper school 1 have been in the habit of taking some 
young man who has recently taken his degree at 
Oxford or Cambridge. 

89. Do you find them leave you soon ? — They are 
not likely to remain long with the salaries which I 
am able to offer in the present state of the school. 

90. {Mr. Thompson.) They get better appoint- 
ments ? — Yes. For instance, my last assistant master 
in the upper school has gone to be tutor at Christ 
Church. 

91- {Lord Ly Helton.) Does the statement at the 
top of page 12 include everything ? — When I say 
that the assistant master of the upper school receives 
200L without rooms, I mean that that is everything 
he receives, and he has to pay for his rooms. 

92. The next master has 200/. a year, with rooms ? 
— Yea, including the sums received from private 
pupils. 

93. They have nothing else; no commons except 
their dinner ? — That is all they get. 

94. {Mr. Thompson.) The majority of them pro- 
bably hold fellowships ? — The majority do not. The 
one in the upper school may perhaps do so, but with 
the salaries which I can offer in the lower part of 
the school I should not expect to get first-class men; 
nor is it of the same importance to me in the lower 
part as it is in the upper part of the school. I am 
afraid that I could not get first-class men to take the 
lowest junior masterships here. 

95. I)o you not find that a young man fresh from 
the university has something to learn as a teacher 
when he comes to have to do with the boys ? — I 
am speaking in this difficulty, that I have had scarcely 
any chango of masters since I have been Head Master 
up to the present time. Of the masters I engaged 
when I came, nearly all remained with me up to the 
cud of last term, but at the present moment I have 
three now masters. 

96. How long have you held this appointment ? 
— Four years. The assistant mathematical master 
was a scholar at St. John's, and he took his degree in 
the year 1849, in the same year as myself. He, 
therefore, is fairly advanced in age as a master. 



Another master who has come as an assistant master 
was a high senior optime last year at Cambridge. 
His principal duties are to teach the lowest bojs in 
classics, and to take the second division in mathe* 
matics ; I could not have expected anyone to come 
of any very high university degree. He is not a 
Charterhouse man. 

97. {Lord Lyttelton.) Then you do not expect him 
to stay very long ? — I cannot do so. 

98. The French and German masters, I presune, 
give only part of their time ? — Only part of their 
time. The French master comes twice a week ; the 
German master only comes once a week, namely, on 
the Monday afternoons. 

99. Did you get your three new masters without 
difficulty ? — Yes. 

100. {Mr. Vaughan.) Have they all come to- 
gether ? — Yes. 

101. Will that not throw a great deal of trouble 
on your hands ? — Any change must at first cause a 
little inconvenience. 

102. Are they Charterhouse men ? — Two are, but 
one is not. 

103. {Lord Devon.) Perhaps you will give us 
the names of all the mast<3rs at present in the estab- 
lishment ? — There is the second master or usher, the 
Hev. Mr. Poynder, and the head mathematical master, 
the Rev. S. F. Williams. 

104. {Mr. Thompson.) He is a Cambridge man ? 
—Yes. The next is Mr. J. W. Irvine. 

105. {Mr. Vaughan.) What is his position here? — 
He is an assistant master, and has the superinten- 
dence of the foundation scholars. 

106. {Mr. Thompson.) What do you call him ?-^ 
He is an assistant master. 

107. Is ho an Oxford man? — Yes, of Christ Church. 

108. {3fr. Vaifghan.) What position has Mr. 
Williams with reference to vour list ? — He is the 
mathematical usher or upper master of the mathe- 
matical school. 

109. And Mr. Poynder, what is he? — Ho is the 
second master or usher referred to in my written 
answers ; he is an Oxford man, of Wadham college. 

110. {Mr. Thompson.) He was hero probably 
before you were ? — He was here as a master whea 
I was here as a boy. He went away, and came back 
again as second master when I was appointed Head 
Master. The next master is Mr. R. Brodie, who 
assists mo with the upper school ; he is with me as a 
temporary master for this term, one of my masters 
being ill. He is a scholar of Trinity college, Oxford; 
he has obtained a first-class in moderations, and he 
goes in for his degree in a few months ; he has come 
for a shoi*t time, because my other master, Mr. H. T. 
Foster, who gained a first class in the Cambridge 
classical tripos of 1861, and is a scholar of Trinity 
College, is unwell. 

111. Is he described as the assistant master of the 
upper school ? — He is. 

112. I presume Mr. Brodie is not more than 20 
years old ? — He is 22 years of age. He was head 
monitor in gown boys for some time, and is quite 
able to keep authority over the boys. The next to 
him is the Rev. H. E. Dodd, who is the other master 
who has just come. He was a senior optime in 1861, 
and of Trinity college, Cambridge. 

113. What does he repi'escnt in your list? — He 
would take the place which the reader used to do, — 
the third assistant mastership. There are six resi- 
dent masters, and there are also the French master, 
the German master, and an assistant arithmetic 
master who takes the lower bOys. 

114. Do you think the lower mathematics are 
satisfactory ? — I consider that they have improved, 
and I hope for still further improvement from recent 
alterations. 

115. {Cord Lyttelton,) It is very unfortunate that 
in this list the year 1828 is left out, because the 
fall from 1827 to 1829 was extraordinary, from 432 
to 289 ?— I will supply the deficiency. In 1822 the 
numbers rose to 480. For about two or three years. 
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orders of tho Governors. In page 43 of the original 
orders it is expressly said, as regards tho master, 
that "he shall have tho economical government of 
** the house and household during the Governors' 
" pleasure ... all other inferior servants shall 
" be put in and out at the discretion of the master." 
As regards tho duties of tho schoolmaster and usher, 
at page 54, the order says, " All other duties of their 
" place they shall faithfully perform, namely, to see 
** that the scholars be of modest and mannerly be- 
" haviour, well and decently clothed, orderly and 
" seasonably dieted, cleanly and wholesomely lodged, 
*• and that the matron, butler, tailor, and groom, 
" perform their duties." When alterations are made 
in tho buildings it is of the utmost importance I 
think, that the schoolmaster should bo consulted ; 
yet, as regards tho new buildings which have been 
recently erected, I did not see the plans until every- 
thing was arranged, and I was not in the slightest 
degree consulted in reference to them. 

141. {Lord Devon,) I understood that one or two 
masters are specially entrusted with tho discipline of 
the scholars ? — One master is. 

142. Supposing that master were to find himself 
foiled in securing good discipline, to whom would he 
appeal ? — He would appeal to me. Supposing he 
found anything wrong in the food, I should refer the 
matter to the master. 

143. {Mr. Vaughan.) Notwithstanding tho order 
that the schoolmaster see about tho scholars being 
" orderly and seasonably dieted, cleanly, and whole- 
" somely lodged " ? — Yes. That was the original 
order, but these orders may bo altered at the pleasure 
of tho Governors, 

144. But you have authority from the statutes, as 
between you and the Master, until they are altered ? — 
1 presume that that is the case. AVhen the Gover- 
nors meet I am not present at the discussions relating 
to the school ; though in former days it was the 
custom for the schoolmastor to be present. The 
Master is present, being a Governor, but 1 have no 
power of being present at those meetings. Tho 
only means by which I am able to get my wishes 
expressed is by presenting a formal written memorial 
to the Governors. 

145. With regard to the meetings of the Governors, 
at which the Master is present, are there not certain 
regulations in the statutes as to the number of 
Governors which should bo present also ? — By the 
Act of Parliament there must bo fiwo, including tho 
Master. 

146. Is that what is technically called in the 
statutes an assembly ? — Yes. 

147. Is there not another mode of government 



by committee ?— There is a committco sometime?^ 
appointed by the Governors. 

148. And they have power to decide questions 
of this description ?— No, they must report it to the 
assembly of the Governors. 

149. Has it happened to you during the three 
years you have been here to be invited to come and 
be present at any discussion ? — Yes, occasionally ; 
and when I presented a written memorial, appealing 
from the order to which I have referred, I expressly 
begged that I might bo allowed to speak to their 
Lordships, because in writing it was difficnlt to 
express entirely what I wished. They did hear me» 
and the order was modified to tho extent which I 
have mentioned. 

loO. {Mr. Thompson.) You would have been 
satisfied if that order had taken the form of an order 
issued to the Master? — If the original order had been 
that the Governors thought it desirable such com- 
munication should take place I should have boon 
satisfied ; but as the order was drawn up, it was 
simply that the schoolmaster has no right to be con- 
sulted about tho playground and other parts of the 
hospital. 

151. Have you a list of tho Governors? — There 
is one in the book appended to my ^vritten answers. 

152. {Mr. Vaughan.) Are there certain Governors 
who are more usually here than others to constitate 
an Assembly ? — Yes. 

153. {Lord Devon.) Have the Governors made 
any alterations or regulations with respect to the 
discipline of the school since your time ? No. 

154. With regard to the use of books? — ^Not in 
the slightest degree. 

155. {Mr. Vaughan.) Are you acquainted with 
any .part of these statutes which gives the master 
any direct power over tho school itself? — ^I am not, 
except that he has the economical government of the 
household. 

156. You understood me not to ask you what was 
the value of the ground, but to ask you whether it 
was necessarily of groat value ? — My own impression 
is that it would be of considerable value. 

157. {Mr. Thompson.) I suppose it would be 
rather difficult to frame any enactment so defining 
the powers of the master, as that occasional mis- 
understanding should not take place ? — ^I am afraid 
that such might be the case. 

158. You do not imagine it would be possible to 

draw up any statute which would prevent that ? I 

am afraid it would be very difficult indeed ; but I 
think that in matters connected with the school there 
should bo a distinct order to the effect that the 
schoolmaster should be consulted. 
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The EAUL OF CLARENDON in the Chair. 
The Rev, Richard Emvyn, M. A., further examined. 



{Mr, Elwyn») I wish to exphiin to the Commis- 
sioners that in page 12 of my answers there is an 
omission of a year.* I have returned the number 
of boys in successive years, and by some mistake 
there is no account of the year 1828. In 1827 it is 
stated that the numbers were 432, and in 1829, 289. 
In 1828 the numbers were 367. Dr. Russell was then 
Head Master. 



♦ This has be«n corrected. 



159. {Mr. Thompson.) He was appointed in 1818? 
— He was appointed before that time. I have no 
further record than thi?, which begins in 1818. The 
Dean of Peterlmrough came in 1833, and was Head 
Master up to 1853. 

160. {Lord Lyttelton.) The numbers fell from 
432 to 289, that was very nearly half .^— Yes. lu 

-1826 the decrease was 18 ; in 1827, it was 30 • ia 
1828, 65 ; in 1829, 78 ; in 1830, 83 ; in 1831, 46 : in 
1832, 4S ; in 1833, 33 ; in 1834, 5 ; and then it bc^ 
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to vise again (li:riiig tlie Dean of Pelevborough's 

161. (Lttrd Clarendon.) I bdiovo we begin at 
question 12. I see tlial the Ilend Master exercises a 
general siiperinleiidenpe over Ihe whole school ; is 
that with refertujto to iheir atudies, or lo the moral 
conduct and discipline of the school ? — Totfae studies 
And the conduct and diaciplioe of the whole schoool. 

162. And he has S]>eciall7 under hia charge the 
sixth form, hut examinee one of the other forms every 
week. Are those forms taken in rotation ? — Yes. 

163. la it known to the forms beforehand which 
you will examine i do they come In regular rotation ? 
^-Aaarole theydo, but the rule is liable to occasional 
exceptions. 

164. " The Head Master appoints monilorw." Ac- 
cording to what rule does he do that ? — Av a general 
rule, I should take the boys in the order in which 
they come in the school, but it might happen that for 
some epecial reason I might not have in the highest 
form a boy qualified to perform the duties of a moni- 
tor, and lu that case I eliould appoint a boy lower 
in position in the school, but whom I might consider 
better qualified to discharge the duties of nionitor. 

165. You would not appoint a boy as monitor 
who was not in the sixth form ? — Ho may lie iu the 
fifth foim ; he is always aii upper hoy. It so happens 
that at Ibis time, in my own house, I have no boy in 
the sixth form, and therefore my head monitor is a 
boy in the tifth form. If I hod had a boy in the 
sixth form, I should, no doubl, have taken him, unless 
there was some special reasou against my doing so. 

166. Hn8 hB monitorial duties imposed n}>on him 
as the head of your house, or is he a monitor generally 
in the school ? — He has special duties as monitor in 
my own boose, 

J67. Would he act as monitor out of your hoase ? 
Hifl special duty is to net as monitor of the house to 
which he belongs 5 but he has a general monitorial 
authority in the playground, he. 

168. The assistant master looks over the compo- 
sition with you, does he ? — I have an assistant master 
in the upper school who takes the form work of the 
two lifth forms, and assists me in the composition 
both of the sixth and fifth forms. 

169. And then the second master? — The usher 
or second master ia one of the masters appointeilby 
the Governors j he leaches the fourth, or Ihe highest 
form in the lower school, and also Uie second form. 

170. And he in your absence would be the person 
who would havo the authority ? — Entirely. 

171. Does ibe Master, Dr. Hale, interfere at all 
in the anjieriiitendence of the sehool ? — Not in the 
slightest degree as regards the discipline or the teueb- 
ing. His power, as defined by the statutes, is tlie 
"economical government of the whole household," 
and as eoncerns the foundation lioys, questions of diet 
and clothing, and the arrangements of the house in 
which they lodge come under his superintendence. 

172. And not under yours ? — Not under mine, 
except as under him ; ho has the piincipal control of 
the whole. 

173. You would see that bis directions were 
carried out ? — I should see that his directions were 
carried out. 

174. Quoad the foundation boys ? — Yes. 

]7o. {Lord Devon.) Who selects the assistant 
master who is put specially in charge of the gown 
boys? — I do; but it is always the custom lo have 
tbe approbation of the Master in the appointment of 
any assistant master, and especially would it be so in 
that case ; I should always cousult with him. 

176. There is one master specially in charge? — 
YcB, for whom the Governors pay 40(. a year. 

177. Under the new arrangement I understand 
there will be two masters ? — One of the other assis- 
tant masters will reside in the new buildings of the 
foundation scholars. 

178. At the head of page 13 you state that two of 
the masters, viz. yourself anil the second master, are 
appointed by tbe Governors ; and that the mathe- 

2. 



matical teacher is appointed by you. but subject to C 
the approval of the Governors ? — That is so, 

179. With regard to the other masters, they are 
appointed hy you with the approbation of the Master ? ^' 

180. Procticnily has any difficulty been fouud to 
arise in reference to ihe last point j has the appro- 
bation of the Master ever lieen withhold ? — Never 
during the time that I have been connected with the 
school. 

181. The limitation of the choice of masters to 
those who have be«n educated at the school applies 
only to the Head Master and the second master ? — 
That is so ; it is mentioned in the statutes mads iu 
1627. 

182. {Lord Lytlelton.) The masters havo been 
generally so selected, but that is entirely optional ? — 
I am perfectly free (o take a master from any 
quarter. 

183. You do as you think liest ? — Yes, at one time 
I had sn assistant master from Shrewsbury school, 
and one of my present maslei-s was not educated at 
the school. 

184. With regard to masters lieing in holy orders, 
Ihe usher who is appohited by the Governors might 
lie a layman ? — I was so myself when I held the office 

185. It appears somewhat doubtful as to the power 
of removal of the inferior masters i' — Theoretically it 
does ; I do not know that the question bos ever arisen, 
and therefore I was forced to answer vaguely in my 
written answers. Those masters who receive direct 
payment from the Governors ore, I suppose, removable 
by the Governors on the representation of tlie Head 
Master ; if I thought it right to remove the French 
master, as he receives direct payment from the Gover- 
nors, I presume that it would be my duty to express my 
wish to ihcm that he should be removed, but practi- 
cally I have never known tbe question to arise. 

186. I apprehend that the absolute right would 
remain with the Governors? — Yes, 1 think so 1 but 
in the case of those whom 1 appoint, with the appro- 
bation of the Master, perhaps it would be sullicient tQ 
have his sanction ; the question has never actually 
arisen as far as I can learn. 

187. But the power of removal by the Governors 
would probably almost follow a fortiori if they hai 
power to remove the Head Master ? — I presume thaj ■ 
that would be so. 

186. {Mr. Thompwn.) Do you think it desirable 
on the whole that the schoolmaster and usher tihould 
in all ca-ws be old Carthusians? — I cannot say that 
I think that it is in uU cases necessary, 

189. Or desirable? — It never has been otherwise 
at Charter House, therefore I feel adifSculty in answer- 
ing your question ; but if the matter were de novo I 
should be very sorry that there should be a limitation 
of that kind. 

190. Yon think the Governors as a body are quite 
capable of exercising a wider choice with advantage 't 
— I think that they might do sounder certain circum- 
stances. 1 can quite conceive that from a small 
school like ours lliere might not always be candidates 
who ought to be taken in comparison with others who 
might offer themselves ; a preference to those educated 
at the school is given by the statutes, and there never 
has been, as far aa I know, a case of the violation of 
the custom. 

191. You say the masters are not eligible to Ihe 
benefices of which the patronage is vested ia tlie 
Govei'nors unless they have been foundation scholars. 
Do you mean that they are actually ineligible, or that 
they have no light to such benefices ? — That they have 
no right, aecording to the construction that has been 
placed on the charter. If I might bo allowed to refer 
to the charter and tbe original statutes, you will see the 
difficulties that are connected with the question. The 
charter granted by James the First does not seem to 
contemplate any school except the foundation part of 
the school. At page 30 these words occur in the 
chaiicr, " Scholars to be preferred in presenting lo 
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" ecelofliastical livings." "Our further will and 
pleasure ia, and we do by these presents, for us our 
heirs and Hucoesnors, ordain and straightly charge 
and command that whensoever and as often as any 
of the churches, parsonages, vicarages, chapels, or 
other spiritual livings, the advowsons, patronages, or 
donations whereof are hereby meant or mentioned 
to be licensed to be given by the said Thomas 
Sutton to the said Governors and their successors, 
for and towards the maintenance of the said godly 
and charitable uses, shall happen to be void or to 
become presentative or presentable, or to be given 
or collated under it by reason of the death, resig- 
nation, or deprivation of any incumbent or incum- 
bents of them or of any of them, or by any other 
moans whatsoever, that tlicn and so often the said 
Governors for the time being and their successors, 
or the greater part of them for the time being, shall 
present, prefer, and collate thereunto such meet and 
sufficient persons as they shall think fit ; neverthe- 
less our full meaning and direction in this behalf is, 
and so we do by these presents, for us our heirs and 
successors, ordain and declare, that suck and so 
many of the scholars which shall from time to time 
be brought up and taught in the said hospital, and 
evert/ of them, as shall be fully qualified and become 
meet to take upon them or any of them the charge 
of the said churches, rectories, parsonages, vicarages, 
chapels, or other spiritual livings aforesaid, shall 
as near as may be from time to time 1)0 by the said 
'* Governors and their successors, presented, preferod^ 
and collated thereunto, before any other person or 
persons whatsoever, avoiding as much as may bo 
** the giving more benefices than one to any one 
'' incuml>ent.'' It is remarkable that in the first 
statutes in 1627 that provision of the charter was 
altered, and the direction given as to the appointment 
to the livings as stated in page 41, (these statutes having 
the sanction of Charles the First), is as follows: — 
Other assemblies shall Ik* accidentary npon occasion 
of the death or resignation of a Governor officer of 
the foundation or incumbent of any spiritual living, 
lieing of the patronage of the hospital, to elect or 
present another in his place, wherein it is provided 
that the spiritual livings be conferred npon persons 
capable, and such as do or have done actual service to 
the house, or have l)een members thereof, l)efore any 
others" — ^where the limitation by the charter to 
those who have been brought up in the hospital seems 
completely taken away, and it is said that the livings 
may he conferred upon any persons who " do or have 
" done actual service." 

192. Do you not think that ambiguity, if there is 
any, should be removed ? — It is most desirable. I 
believe that the question did arise some years ago, and 
a fresh order was drawn up limiting the privilege to 
those who had been educated upon the foundation of 
the school. But it is remarkable that the first statutes 
seem to place a different construction on the charter 
in that respect, and it has often been a question 
whether the schoolmaster or other masters who have 
done actual service) ought not to have an equal claim 
to be presented to the livings as those who have been 
educated on the foundation. 

193. {Mr^ Vaughan,) You say that the Head 
Ma8t<?r exercises a general superintendence over the 
whole school ; is it not the case in the original statutes 
that there is some specific designation of those duties ? 
— There is, in i>age 53. 

194. Is it not among his duties that he should see 
that the scholars are seasonably dieted, cleanly and 
wholesomely lodged ? — ^It is so. 

19«3. Has it been the custom for the Head Master of 
the school, in obedience to those 8tatut<.»s, to look parti- 
cularly to the point of diet? — I have always considered 
that it ought to come within the duties of the school- 
master, but as I have already mentioned, the Gover- 
nors last year passed an order to the effect that the 
sclioolmasterhas ho right to be consulted in any matter 
respecting the playground, or in any alterations and 
repaii-s made in any part of Hie howpitai, wliiclk would 
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include the rooms in which the scholarti lire: 1 
appealed from that order to the Governors, and quoted 
this statute to which you have referred, which ex- 
pressly mentions that it is the schoolmaster*s duty to 
see that the foundation scholars be cleanly and whole* 
somely lodged, and I asked the Governors to i-eeon- 
sider the question as to whether the schoolmaster ou<rht 
not to be consulted by the Master on siich points. ** 

196. That question seems to have been raadd a 
little more intricate by involving a qnestion of th6 
alteration of the state of the freehold. I meant ratbef 
with regard to the common course of the school 
management ; whether it had been the habit at ail 
of the Head Master to look to see that the boys had 
proper diet and food ? — CiTtainly, as regards the food; 
For instance, the Assistant Master always attends the 
dinner of the foundation scholars, and if he thought 
there was anything wrong ho would report the matter, 
and it would be brought before the Master. 

197. Has it been the custom at all of the Head 
Master actually to go to the dinner in hall and also to 
mquire what number of meals the boys have ?- — ^Tho 
other master represents him entirely for that purpose 
at dinner. Witli the number of meals I am of coarse 
well acquainted. 

198. Are you satisfied, speaking generally, with 
the manner in which the boys in the school are fed f 
— I am. 

199. Does that apply both to the nature and to 
the number of meals which they have ? — ^It does. 

200. Does it appear to you that upon looking^ at 
the boys when they leave at the end of the half year 
they are in a state that boys should be in, looking 
healthy and plump ?— I think they are generalij m 
very good health when they leavfe school. 

201 . Have the medical authorities ever lieen con- 
sulted about the diet fit for growing boys in London ? 
— ^It is right perhaps that I should here state that in 
any question of that kind 1 should at once refer to our 
medical officer who lives on the premises, and in fact 
all the arrangements of the food have his direct sanc- 
tion and approval. I may mention that those boys 
who sit up after nine p.m. have a glass of beer with 
breafl and butter before they go to bed. 

202. They have no meat meal for supper ? — ^N6. - 

203. Has it ever occurred to you that the boys 
being in London, on that account requu*e an additional 
meat meal ? — Whenever it has been thought desirable, 
or whenever any parent has thought that his boy has 
required it, and a medical certificate has been sent to 
that effect, I invariably permit it to be granted, with 
the sanction of our own medical officer. 

204. You do not think that the ordinary run of 
healthy boys require it at Charterhouse ?— Speaking 
from my own experience as a boy there for nine 
years, and as a master since, I think we have every 
reason to l>e satisfied with the present arrangements. 

205; When you were a boy there, did you find the 
nourishment sufficient ? — I did ; the only point whicli 
I did not feel to be satisfactory is that which has now 
been remedied, namely, the want of a glass of beer, or 
similar refreshment, afW nine o'clock. --' 

206. You have lived a great deal with old Carthu- 
sians, do you think they generally expressed an opinion 
that they were properly dieted when they were at 
Chartei-house ? — As a general rule, I should say that 
those of my own standing were satisfied. 

207. {Mr. Thompson,) You would think it unfair, 
I suppose*, to argue from what might have been the 
state of the school 20 years ago ?— 1 should consider 
it unfair. 

208. (Mr, Vaughan,) I am asking lK)th as to that 
time and the present ? — I think the only subject of 
complaint among my cont<.*mporaries 'was that which 
I have mentioned, namely, not having any meal after 
nine o'clock. 

209. I suppose your general care would extend to 
the foundationers, as well as to the others ? — They 
are exactly on the same footing in respi^ct of meals; 

210. Dp you think that the parents of fhe foun- 
dationers are generally well satisfied with the amount 
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of amiport which diey gi^t ? — 1 have no i-faeoii Ia 
suppuBo tbt) L-oiitrary. I huvt' hud it meiitioneil U> 
me occ^onally that f>crgoue would likt iboir boys lo 
b»?e more — ^Xhal I may caudiUly sny — but it has been 
a very rare case. 

211. Has that been recently ? — It so happens ibat 
only {his very morning tlie mcdiRul ofllcor lias gireu 
ail oriler for a boy to buvc^ su exti'a ]ilute ofmeiit 
because he considers he rcquirta it, as haviug been 
s^riouflly unwell. 

212. On the part of iJie parents bavo you had 
anything like a auggcstitm or uu expostulation ? — 
X^ was a parent who meiiticniod (big tasii to me, 
wd it was then brought, before the medical officer ; 
tho Imy had becu under the euro of a medical usu al 
home, who thought he ought to have it twice inatcnd 
of once a day. 

213. (Air. T/iompsoH.) Was he a fouudatioiier ?— 
He was u foundationer. In ray own house I should 
do it At once. I um perfectly free to act without any 
control at all, but in the case of the foundutioners I 
atfi obliged to be more careful. 

214. {Mr. I-'aujAoB.) You say thai (be Head Master 
looks over part of the composition of the sixth and 
upper fifth forms ; may I ask you what. i-< tlie genera) 
principle upon which you divide the coiopoBitiou in 
that way rather tlian by one taking the whole cumposi- 
tiou of one form, and another taking the whole conipo- 
Kilion of another form ?— The reason of ii is this: the 
assistant master in the upper school being generally a 
young man fresh from the university, I consider it 
Hdvantogoous for my own sixth form to have the benclil 
of his knowledge and attaiiunont^, and therefoi'e I have 
introduced the custom of his sharing will) myt^elf, in 
atteroate [Mrlions, the composition of the sixth and Hfth 
forms. 

315. You take the whole composition in alternate 
iwrtioni* ? — yea. 

216. You say that every assistaut master has 
complete authority over his own foiin ; diie^.that 
extend to the arranging of the work which the form 
has to do ? — Ycfi, aubjcct to my approvaL 

217- Do you consider that the mast4.'r of u form 
is responsible for tlie nature of the work of each 
form and the books that nie rend in each form, or do 
yon consider that you are rGBponsible ? — I cousidev 
that I am rosjwnsible i be would uuver malic any 
change of books wilhoutmy sanction, 

218. Or a change of composition ? — Cerlaiuly 
not 1 no change of (bat kind, 

219. You say tliat the oilier assistant miislers are 
appointed by the Head Mn«l«r with the approbation 
of the Master ; is that right of ibo Master contained 
in any statute or i-egulntion, or is it a cuslomary 
right ? — It has been. I believe, the case for a great 
number of veara, and I believe it rests on an order of 
th« Governors. 

220. X>o you know of any order in this book ? — 
No, The firdera contained in that book are merely the 
original atatutes or orders. 

221. Then in fact we have not the whole body of 
statutes and orders i — There is hut one cliarier, hut 
the orders are very niiineriius. At the time when 
those orders were maile, there was no school except 
the foundation, and one of the provisions made In page 
54 ia "that the Head Master and usher should not 
" lake into their tuition above sixty other scholars, 
'' aniens they have another usher." 

222. You say that there ia no provision for the 
euporannuatiou oi' a master of Ibe school ; do you 
happen 111 know how long apu the oldest muster in 
the school waa appointed ? — I amatpresent the oldest 
^Maater. The usher or second moftur was a master for 
many years under Dr. Saunders. He left the school 
for a tittle, but returned as nsher when I was ap))ointed 
Head Master. 

228. Having been appointed when 'f — I was ap- 
pointed Head Master four years aince, hut 1 had pre- 
vioUBly held the office of usher for tltree yeiu's. I was 
a^tpolnted ill l8o8: one master, who had been with ua 
nearly 30 years, left UB at the end of.ljut qurter. 



224. Do I underataud you to t-tatt.' that there is ni> 
law other than the cusiom of a century fm- the school 
maflter lo be in holy orders? — I Jiud that sinott 174t> 
the sehoolmasier has been in holy ordero. 

225. You do not know of any Inw ?— Thei-e is no 
law i I do not see any regulnlion to tliia effect in the 
statutes, not even as to Ibc Master. 

226. (Lord Ltjltelton.) I understand that you 
requested the Governors to re-consider their decision, 
tlial anything relating to ilie building, and lodging 
of the boys, was not matter for your cognizance in 
any way ? — I did. 

227. Wliat became of that request ? — It was heard 
on the 25th of July lust year, and the final decision 
was ns follows : — " The Governors adhere to tho 
" deciainn of the last meeting as to (he strict question 
" of right raised by the schoolmaHt«r, bnl thej do 
" not consider this resolution as implying that it U 
" not desirable that com muni cat ions should take place 
" between the Master and schoolmaster on any subject 
" afiectiug the discipline or convenience of the boyR. 
" and it appears to them that as a general rule the 
" Master is on all occasions anxious to act on ihin 
" principle." 

228. {Lord ClareHdon.) That is the regulation 
that obtains now 't — Yes ; it was made last year. 

229. As to question 13. how often do the Gover- 
nors appoint tu a foundation scholarship '< — When a 
vacancy occurs. There are always a certain number 
on the foundation, and as each vacancy occurs that 
place is supplied by the Governors, who nominate in 
rotation. 

230. 1 see a foundation scholar receives grntui- 
toualy board atid lodging, and fur his education he 
pays nothing, does he? — He pays nothing for his 
lutlgings or education ; I have staled in ray written 
answers what the school charges ore, and yon will see 
that for 1>ooks and slalionery and extras, huch as 
drawiug, &e., he docs pay. 

231. You say "if on the sixth form, the instruction 
" in German ia given to him gratuitously;" would it not 
In given to him gratuitously in the tifth furni ? — 1 think 
not under tlie present order, 

S32. Suppoaing a hoy in the fifth foim was de- 
sii-i-d by his parents to learn German, he would nut 
havu that instruction gratuitously ?— -I think not. 
Finding Iliat the German language had do place in 
the l<:iu;biug of the school, I myself applied to the 
Governors requesting that they would allow nnj to 
require any boy ou the foundation in Ihe sixth fotiu t*» 
havi- a lesson in Gorman once a week, and that thej^ 
would grant n certain sum of money for that purpuse. 
Up to that time any foundation scholar who learnt 
Gennnn, wherever he had been in the school would 
have bad to puy for it as an extra. 

233. In fact, it was a bonua to the sixth fbrm 
projKised by you ? — Yes. 

234. I see he is provided with clothes ; what 
amount, and what sort of clothes are they ? — It ia a 
plain black suit ; black trowsers, and black jacket. 

235. In an antique faahion ? — No, a perfectly 
modem dress. That change was made many years 
ago. They used to wear knee breeches, and that kind 
of clothing, but there is nothing now to mark them 
from other boys, except tliat they are dreaaed quite in 
black. A boy is permitted to wear a black waistcoat, 
but it is not I'equired. 

236. Is he supplied witJi a school gown ? — Yes. 

237. Which he is hound to wear in the school ? — 
Yea ! and at dinner, and at prayera in the house and 

238. Is he allowed to go out of school with it ? 
If he goes beyond the walla he wears bis own private 
olotheB : he must not go out in the school clothing. 

239. Linen is given too ? — Yes, a certain portion 
of linen is given. As regards goinp out, the boys do 
not go out on ordinarj- days, but only on special days by 
leave; therefore, practically, their clothing ia pro- 
vided for all the time they ai'c at school. 

240. I see, ihat if a boy passes a satisfactory ex- 
amination,, at the age of 18 he receives an exhibition 
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CHABTEB- of 80/. a year for four years at any college in either 

HOUSE. of the univcTflitieH, but there is no competitive cxa- 

~" . mination for them ? — ^There is no competition what- 

Uv. ML Elwffn, g^^^ . ^jjy foundation boy presenting himself at the 

18 Jane 1SC2I. proscribed time is examined by the examiners of the 

* school, and if they certify that they consider him 

qualified to go to the university, he receives that ex- 
hibition as a matter of course. 

241. (Aorrf Lyttelton.) The examination simply 
is,'that he has to 1^ quidified to pass the matriculation 
examination ? — The standard is, do the examiners 
think he will Ix? able to pass the first university 
examination ? 

242. (Ao/t/ Clarendon.) Do you not consider that 
such a system as that is likely to destroy a boy's 
energy and to give him no stimulus to work better 
than others, or lu short than to do more than is 
necessaiy simply to get the exhibition ? — Some years 
ago I should have said that in many cases it was 
so, but the examination is now made a reality, and 
the examinri's strictly require the standard to be kept 
up, although it is a low standard. I cannot say that 
the lK)ys at the head of the school do l)ecome idle 
liefore going to the university, iKrcause it so happens 
that most boys who are likely to do well at the uni- 
versity have other motives to make them work ; and 
they would get the exhibition if there was a severe 
examination. To the very dull lx>ys, the fact of 
having this examination l>eff)re them does undoubti»dly 
act as a great stimulus, l»ecause the examination is 
really dreaded by them, simj»le as it is to ii boy of 
average abilities. 

243. Who are the exjiminers ? — I have mentioned 
that they are appointed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ; every year they hold an examination for exhi- 
bitions. My own desire has Imkmi to have romj>otition 
for exhibitions among those not on the foundation ; 
but the misfortune is that in the charter it is ex])ressly 
stated that these exhibitions are only to l»c given to 
lK>ys on the foundation ; and to put a boy on the 
foundation shortly l>efore leaving the school, merely 
for the purpose of comjK^ting for the exhibitions, I am 
afraid would be an evasion of the founder's intention. 

244. And/>ro tanlo a deterioration of the patronage 
of the Governors ? — Yes. At the time that the charter 
was drawn up it is j)robablc that there was no con- 
templation of any school but the foundation. 

24.5. Has there ever been a suggestion of varying 
the amount of these exhi))itions, still keepmg the 
foundation scholars, anci then the introduction of 
comp<?titivc examination in order to get the bi»tter 
exhibition ? — The only competitive examination that 
we have now is for the two foundation scholarships 
which are annually open to competition, and if a boy 
gets on to tbc foundation by gaining one of those two, 
he has the mlvantage of the exhibition, and every 
advantage that a foundationer by nomination would 
have. 

246. But each of those exhibitions is 80/. a year ? 
—Yes. 

247. Supposing that some were made 100/. and 
some 60/., and then there was a competition between 
the boys in order to get the better exhibition awarded 
to the best scholar ? — I could see no objection to that, 
nor should I think there was anything in the charter 
to militate against it. 

248. There you might have competition and you 
give a motive for it? — Certainly. 

249. Such an alteration as I suggest would not 
make any difference in the amount of the fund 
devoted to the exhibitions, but would make them more 
valuable to those wlio were the most worthy ? — 
Quito BO. 

260. *' The only school charges to which a founda- 
'' tion scholar is liable are for books and stationery, 
" and a payment of four guineas per annum by lower 
" boys, and five guineas by upper boys, to the 
" matron for private washing and the care of private 
" clothes ; " what is the charge for l)ooks and 
stationery ? — It varies with the |)osition of the l)oy 
in the school ; jn the lower part it is a very small 



sum ; for a boy in the upper forms it would be a 
larger sum. 

251. {Jjord Lyiielion.) There is no specimen of 
bills of boys on the foundation ? — ^I do not think 
there is. They have the same books to get aa the 
boarders ; that, with stationery and a few shillings to 
the printing fund, is the only regular school charge ; 
and there is an annual sum paid to the matron bj 
order of the Governors. 

252. {I.ord Clarendon.) From the Talbot exhi- 
bition the foundation scholars are excluded ?— From 
the pecuniary value of it they are ; they can obtaia 
the Talbot medal, but not the pecuniary valae of the 
exhibition ; and, therefore, in the examination, the 
first in order of merit, be he a foundation boy or not, 
has the medal, and the first oppidan in the Ibt has 
the exhibition itself, if the examiners certify that he 
is qualified to receive it. 

253. Does an oppidan always obtain it ? — One 
year it was not given away ; it is in the discretion of 
the examiners ; they are not bound to give it unless 
they consider the first oppidan in the list worthy to 
have it. 

254. It is for two vears ? — Yes. 

255. (Lord Lyttelton.) With regard to the ex- 
penses of the foundation scholars, I see it is said that 
in the case of many boys their charges did not exceed 
12/. a year. I see in Mr. Skirrow's report, which was 
in the year 1854, it is stated that the expenses of a 
foundatiou boy might 1>e from 10/. to 20/^ according 
to the place in the school. Do you think that is cor- 
rect ? — I should think so. I had not that report before 
me when I answered the question ; that report was 
drawn up before I came to Charterhouse as a master. 

256. That is an average, but would it be correct 
to assume, that 10/. is the lowest sum actually paid 
by the parent of a foundation scholar? — ^1 ahoold 
think it was, because you will observe that there is a 
payment of 4/. 4*. yter annum to the matron. 

257. Unless I am mistaken, I know a parent of 
a boy at Charterhouse, who said that the money 
actually ])aid for directly school expenses did not come 
to above 5/. a year ; do you think that possible ?— 
It may have lx?en possible in very rare cases. A 
boy may come to the school having many books which 
he would have to get if he was not provided with 
them ; or, again, a l>oy may bring his own paper from 
home, and this will lessen the charge to an individual 
]>oy ; but I think that ou an average the expenses 
for a lower boy may Ix* considered as being 12/. a year. 

258. With regard to the exhibitions, the examina* 
tion that they are required to pass in order to obtain 
them is clearly an examination altogether below the 
attainments of a clever boy at the top of the school ? 
— Quite below it. A boy must be very idle or ex- 
ceedingly dull not to obtain an exhibition. 

259. (Mr, Thompson.) Do you know on what 
ground the present system is retained ? — The system, 
I believe, dates from the very foundation. 

260. But not the 80/. a year ? — The sum has been 
altered from time to time. 

261. You would have competition for places on 
the foundation, and you would have competition ibr 
the exhibitions at the universities, to which both 
foundationers and boys not on the foundation should 
be admissible ? — I consider that would be most de- 
sirable for the school. 

262. And you can see no objection, as far as the 
discipline and reputation of the school is concerned, 
to adopting that plan ? — I can sec no objection to it 
myself. 

263. If the consent of the Grovernors could be ob- 
tained ? — Yes, and if the charter could be adapted 
to it. 

264. (Air. Vaughan.) Is the contemplation to 
increase the number of foundation scholars a con- 
sequence of an increase of the funds of the school ? 

Yes. 

265. I think you stated that there was a dread of 
this simple examination for exhibitions ? — There 
really is on the part of very dull boys. 
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CHARTER- 899... Is tliero anything that you would suggpst 

HOUSE. ^ji^j would bo more advantageoiia to the school at the 

present moment than a concession being made by tJie 

Uen, R. E ltryn. Q^^yemonj of opening more scholarships ? — I believe 

18 Juoe 1862. i^ ^our were open every year, and if there could be a 

: ' provision for any of the exhibitions being opened to 

oppidans as, well as foundation boys, that the great 
want of our school would be met. 

300. Do you think that it would in some way tend * 
to counteract the incrciised objections there are to 
town scluwls ? — 1 do, and I think that is the only 
mode by which that feeling could be counteracted. 

3jJl. {Lord Devon,) You say, I think, that in the 
case ot a boy not going to the univerj^ity, and not 
receiving th© 80/. a year, the sum of 100/. down is 
given ill certain cjwes ? — Yos, in certain cases. 

302. Will you define what those cases are ? — The 
rule is this, tliat if the boy leaves and goes at once to 
any office with a salary, and his paront is put to no 
expense, ho docs not receive it ; if he goes to Wool- 
wich, where he has an expense connected with his 
outfit and education, he would receive 100/. on appli- 
cation to the Governors. The most ordinary case in 
which it arises is that of the case of a boy going into 

the army. 

303. Ha\:e you frequent cases of i>ersons going 
into merchants' houses getting it ? — No ; as in that 
case a salary would probably be given. 

304. {Lord Lyttelton,) These conditions alK)ut 
open scholarships are laid down by the Governors ? — 

Yes- 

305. The parent is required to declare that his son 
requires some assistance towards going to the uni- 
versity ? — Yes. 

306. Is tliat a condition which has a i>erceptible 
practical effect ? do parents ever scruple to make that 
declaration ? — They do, and it creates difficulty. 
During the few years 1 have been here parents have 
declined, because they do not feel justified in signing 
the declaration, and 1 have myself been applied to to 
put an interpretation on it, which I have declined to 
do, because it is a matter which can be decided only by 
the person who desires the boy to compete ; I cannot 
undertake to explain its meaning in particular cases. 

3b7« IxK>king to the scholarships as open, does not 
that restriction diminish very much that kind of 
opQnnoss ? — It does undoubtedly, to a certain extent. 

308. With a view to the general encouragement 
of, the whole school, would it not he desirable to 
remove that condition altogether ? — As schoolmaster 
I cannot entertain a doubt of it. The view of the 
Governors, I believe, was that it being a charitable 
foundation, they ought to have some guarantee that 
tliose whom they put on the foundation really require 
the aid which the foundation affords. 

30P. {Mr, Thompson,) Do you think that the 
bojs elected upon the foundation, or their j)arcnts, 
do, as a general rule, require that assistance ? — I 
should say generally that they do. 

310. But there are exceptions, I presume? — It is 
a question that parents only can answer ; I have had 
persons come to me who have said, ''I am in this 
" difficulty, I am making a large income myself, and 
'* I may die to-morrow, and I am in doubt whether I 
" can say that now I require such assistance." 

311. {Mr, Vaughan.) You have returned a list of 
university distinctions with a mark to those who are 
on the foundation ? — Yes. 

312. Sliould you have it in your power, if you 
were asked to do so, to distinguish those who have 
lH?en elected by com])etition ? — Will you allow me to 
say that '* F. S.'' in that list means foundation scholar 
nominated, in the ordinary way, and " F.S. by com- 
'' petition " means tlie boys who have succeeded by 
competition in gaining a foundation scholarship ? 

313. Do you know what the policy of that regu- 
lation is which requires boys elected by competi- 
tion to have been a year in the school ? — It wag 
thought that if the scholarahips were thrown open to 
competition to boya in the school without any limita- 
tion of that sort, a boy would come at the time when 



tho examination was about to tako place, and if he 
did not succeed he would leave ; tho object of in- 
troducing the competitive system was for the en- 
couragement of boys in the school, and it was thought 
that that could be better secured by a boy having 
been a year there, and having obtained a kind of locus 
in the school, than if it was open without any limi- 
tation of that kind. 

314. Have you ever counidcTed what tlie advantage 
would be of niakini^ them entirely open, and allowing 
candidates fi*om all parts and schools to compete for 
the scholarship foundation, as I believe is the case at 
Winchester and Eton? — My strong opinion is, that if 
tliat was done, for the school to remain in London 
would be a simple inqx)ssibiiity ; and as I mentioned 
in my answer to Lord Clarendon, I l)elieve one great 
value of the competition consists in its attracting boys 
to the school. If they were thrown open to general 
competition, I believe that our boardei*s would fall in 
numbers. 

31o. How would the number of boarders above 
the age of 14 in the school fall in consequence ? — ^Boys 
would often come up for the examination, and if not 
successful would return to their former schooL 

316. I am speaking of those now jiast the age 
for competing and still in the school ; how woald it 
affect the numbers of those ? — It would not affect the 
present generation, but in a few years fewer boys 
would c(mie at tho nge of 10 or 11, and many would 
remain in the schools, where they woro being brought 
up. 

317. Do you find as a matter of fact that tho boys 
who fail in obtaining these scholarships loavo in any 
numbers after the examination is over ? — I can my- 
self quote instances of boys havicg Icfl tho school and 
not having gone to the university, in consequence of 
not succeeding in gaining a foundation scholarship. 

318. In fact^ that their education has stoppt^ 
wiiere they have failed ?-— When they failed the pa- 
rents have looked out for some other occupation for 
them, not having the means of sending them to tho 
university without such help. 

319. Do you know also what is the policy of 
requiring at that \QTy early age (13) a declaration on 
the part of tho parent that he intends to send his son 
to the university ? — I presume that it is in con- 
sequence of tho exhibitions to the university, but I 
l>elieve that supposing a boy did succeed, and tioihse- 
qucntly showed a very strong desire not to go to tho 
university, and the parent had good reason for a 
chuiige, he would not be precluded from changing 
the intention which he might originally have had. 

320. Do you happen to know whether thai is a 
common regulation in foundation schools to require 
a statement of tho ultimate destination of the scholar? 
— I do not. 

321. Do you think it at all limits the competition 
or the number of boys in the school, the fact that 
they have to sign a declaration of that sort ?— I have 
not found it so practically, because I have found that 
a parent, if he has no difficulty about the other part 
of the declaration, is generally desirous, if his boy is 
placed on the foundation, that he should go to the 
university, because he thinks it is the best oijening 
for his boy with the kind of education he would re- 
ceive on the foundation, and with the exhibition 
which he would obtain on going to the university. 

322. {Lord Clarendon.') As to question 17, what 
w^as the object of tho order made in 1845, that " tho 
" whole number of l)oyp to be educated in the school, 
'^ inclusive of foundation scholars, boarders, and day 
" boys, be not allowed to exceed 200"? — I believe 
the reason of it is that from the great numbers that 
came to tho school during a few years it became over- 
crowded. In the Dean of Peterborough's time, ivhon 
the school was increasing, and had risen to 187, so 
stronprly did he feel the evils with our confined spaeo 
of having a Iwger number of boys than 200 at the 
utmo:;t, that he requested the Governors to pass an 
order that there should not be more than 200, because 
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niM not lie fitting aeoommodation provideii for 
more tliaii that numl«r. 

323. That ordmnDCe is stili m existence ?— Yea. 

324. I suppose it will be extended to 240 
■tow, with the new foundatiou sdiolarshi|i9 and 
the extrn buitdinge? — My own opinion is that 
even with the increase of 16 foundation scholars, 200 
is a rerLSon&blc limit. When it reached 187, in the 
Dean of Petcrbo rough's time, tlie school wns as full 
as I should 'wUh To see it with our present accomibo- 
dalion. The Head Master used to take 40 boys as 
boarders. I have declinod to take more than 30, be- 
cause I do not think uiy house is capable of t^ing 
more than that uumbei-. 

325. Boyn c:an lodge nowhere but there ? — In 
Dr, Rusaeil'H time there were boarding houses in the 
square, but that is not the caac now. In one house 
there were 140 boys. 

326. Do you mean one of the houses in the square ? 

327. Were those houses beyond the precincts of 
6 school ? — Yes, beyond our walla. 

328. If (here ore no longer to be houses taken extra 
t is practieally in the power of tbe school- 

«ter to limit the numbers to the 200 ? — Quite. I 

II power to limit the number of hoarders aud 

y boys, subject to the approval of the Governors. 

^829, Can anybody else hut the Head Master and 

■ master take boys ? — There is no provision 

r boarders, except in the houses of the Head and 

scoud Master, The i-eader can take three or four 

n-ivate board erti, 

. Therefore you are decidedly of opinion tliat 
t houses are not to he taken beyond the wall?, 200 
ruld be a sufficient number, even though new build- 
lugs for the uccommodaiion at' 40 are provided ? — 

^'t 331. I Lord Devon.) Am I correct in supposing 

more than one occasion during the lime your 

was so full, in the years preceding 1829, a 

^er broke out in theso houses ? — I do not think 

^ftt such was the case, 

, Is there any space within your gateway in 
"which provision could be made for boarders, other 
than at present existing ? — I do not see howj without 
encroaching veir much on the open space. 

333. ^Lard Clarendon.) It would be very incx- 
pedienl.'' — Yes; yon must remember that with us 
there are 80 old gentlemen living as pensioners, quite 
independently of the gcbocl. and that they occupy two 
of the courts. 

334. {Lord Lyltelton.) I apprehend that the nu-re 
addition of IG boys lo the foundation will have no 

• effect on tbe proper construction of this order of 

\l84o ; the additional number of scholars will not 

involve any addition to the total number of the 

school ? — No ; the order does not mention the nnin- 

ber of foundation scholars. 

335. It does ntw imply that the nnmlier of scho- 
lars must remain the flame ? — I think not, though 
probably at tbe time tliere was no accnunt tafcem of 
any increase in the nnmliej of fonndatiou scholars. 

336. {Lord Clarentlon.) In answer to question IS, 
yon say, " additional lo monitors aud fifth form lOi.j" 
doeaeach boy pay 10/, to the monitor ? — The Charge 
is 80/. per annum for a boy in the lower part of tbe 
school ; and a boy in the upper school pays 10/, extra; 
when a bov gets into the fifth fonn, instead of paying 
m. he pays 90/. 

337. (Lord Li)UeUoH.) Each monitor pays that? 
— Yes ; every upper boy pays that additional sum. 

338. (Lord Clarendon.) I understood the monitor 
"■fi* paid il ? — No. 

339. (Xord LyltfJfoH.) A monitor of the fifth 
fo*-in pays move? — ATI boys in the sixth and fiftli 
ft»»-ins pay 10/, extra. 

1340. (Lord Clarendon.) "Charges for stationery 

•Mill books an^ under the control of the ma.-(tora of 

" •iach fonn and house." Do you lake care that the boy 

^*>e8 not spend more than in right? — Supposing a 

^y comes to the school and is fbund lo want fehool 



liooks, the bookseller cannot supply these bocJu> with- CUABTEtJ 
out the signature of tbe mastei' of the form, or the HOUSE. 
mast«r of the house in which the boy is ; it is the 
some with the stationery ; if a boy wishes for papet- ^"'- ^- ^^t 

or pens, the school stationer comes round once a week, 

and any order has to be countersigned by the master, 
so that a boy can have no books or stationery from 
persons connected with the school without the direct 
sanction of tbe masters. 

341. He might get them from elsewhere?— It 
would not bo with oursanction. It would not appear 
in onr charges to the parents. 

342. (Sir. TkotnjiMon.) What does he get from 
the bookseller? — Books for school purposes. The 
bookseller may not supply any book without the pre- 
vious sanction of a master, 

343. {Lord Devon.) A boy has no opportunity of 
going to the bookseller's shop at all ? — None, except 
by special leave from a master, 

344. (irtrrf Lyttelton.) We have no detailed 
accoujit of the expenses of tbe hoarders whic^ 
we have had in some olljer cases; you say the annual 
expense you consider to be about 100/. |)er annnUi?-T- 
Tes. 

345. Are tbe miDimuui and maximum far apart? 
What is the range of expenses ? — I have known 
some less than 100/., some are not al>ove 90/., and a 
few below that amount. It depends so much on the 
position ' of the boy in tbe school, and whether ht 
learns German, drawhig, or chemistry, (kc. 

346. What is about the usual mux unum ?— -About 
110/. I ehould think would be the outride fur an 
upper l)oy. I was at the school as a h'oy nine years, 
and I know my father calculated it had been as nea^ 
100/. a year na could be. 

347. Would you say from, 90/. to 110/. ?— tea ; 1 
should think that would quite express the limonnt. 

348. (.Wr. Vottgiian.) In that charge of 80^ jief 
annum, you do not diattnguisb between education, 
bonrd, and washing ? — No, 

349. Is there any understauding in tb^ idcbc^l.'fis 
to what tbe charge is for education ? — Tbeve is nOt. 

350. Only that it is 18/. 18*. ftir the (lay scholars? 
— Yes, because in that case no quofltion of board or 
washing comes in. 

351. {Lord Li/ttellon.) As to question 20, you 
consider that there ia absolute equality among the 
boys ?— As I explaiueU the other day, I do not jhiikk 
that a day boy is ever quite on the same footing as a 
boarder, because he has not the same opportunity' tif 
mixing inthccommonlifeof the school, except durinf^ 
the few hours in tbe day when he is ther^ bnt I do coii- 
sider tbe feeling between the boarders and day boys 
to be of a more kindly and friendly character than It 
was some years back. As au iiiatance that tliere is 
no difficulty whatever now in a day boy taking part 
in the game of cricket, it no happens that within the 
last few years there has occasionally been a day boy 
in the "cricket eleven;'' that will show that there ts 
no practical distinction ; but the day boys hare nOt 
the same means of forming intimacies as the other 
boys have. 

352. {Lord Clarenilon.) Do not Ihose day boys 
find difficulty rather in keeping pfl;cewith the board- 
ers ?^Some of the greater succesaes at our school 
have been won by day boys. To eounterlwlance tbe 
disadvantages of not being a Iwarder, they have a 
quiet home, and a studious boy would perhaps hsvc 
more time to himself than a boarder. 

353. (Lord Lytlellon.) Should you Ray that the 
day boys are at idl looked down upon by the others? 
Are they not in a lower position ? — I think that a 
few years ago they decidedly were, but I think that 
the feeling is now wearing away, 

354. To what do you attribute that frelhig ?— To 
a variety of reasons, I think the feeling of boya 
generally, is a gentler onu than it waS when T was ht 
school. I do not think boarders are so rongh how as 
they wore towards one another. I also Attrfbule'il tii 
the fact of many of our day boys being the eons'of 
persona "equally as gemletn&rdy aS''Eho otJiePs. '>"of 

B 4 
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CHABTER- the lost few years the boys at the head of day boys 
HOUSE. have been almost invariably the sons of clergymen 

and professional men, which has conduced, I think, 

JUo. R.JSlwjfn. iQ 1^ feeling of equality with the other boys. 

T \aM 355. {Mr. Thompson.) Would you say that there 

I t June 186 8. y^ ^^^ ^y ^^^^ feeling between the boarders and 

""""""""^ the foundationers ? — It seems always to have been a 
footing of perfect equality ; but, if there is any diffe- 
rence, the foundationers are considered rather the 
higher of the two, because of their connexion with 
the Governors who have nominated them. 

356. Do you think they would run any danger 
of this kind — supposing the foundation scholarships 
were open to universal competition — do you think 
that the social rank of the boys would become lower 
than at present ? — I think that to a certain degree it 

would. 

357. Would you apprehend any evil consequence 
from that ; would you apprehend that the position of 
the foundationers in the school would he lowered ? 

^I think it would, and the difficulty would be this, 

that until the system was thoroughly introduced, 
the old element of the gown boys might be hostile to 
the introduction of boys of a lower class. 

358. Your view may be something like this, that 
you would not have the whole of the scholarships 
thrown open to competition, but only a portion of 
them, retaining the principle of patronage along with 
the principle of competition ? — That is my view. As 
a London school I think it is essential that it should 
be so, because the fact of the Grovernors having the 
power of nomination conduces to the gentlemanly 
character of the schooL 

359. That is not quite the object of ray question. 
I ask you whether you would prefer restricted or 
unrestricted competition in this sense ', would you 
prefer, for instance, that half the scholarships should 
be thrown open to competition, and the other half be 
kept in the hands of the Governors, or that they all 
should be thrown open to competition ? — I should 
prefer their not being all open to competition. 

360. Not even among the town boys and boarders ? 
—No. I should say that any system of that kind 
should be introduced gradually, because unless the 
numbers of our school were to increase very largely, 
it would open the competition to very inferior boys ; 
if you had too many open in the year it would lower 
the standard very much. 

361. It would not raise the standard of learning 
much, and it would certainly lower the condition in 
life of the boys in the school ? — I think that that 
would be the case. 

862. {Lord Lyttelton.') Have you any children of 
tradesmen in the school ? — There are occasionally 
some. 

363. Are there any among the boai'ders ? — There 
are a few from time to time. 

364. {Mr. Vaughan.) You mentioned that there 
was one boy among the day boarders in the cricket 
eleven ? — There has been not unfrequently. 

365. It is not a peculiarity of this year or any 
particular time, but it generally is so ? — If he was 
qualified to be one of the eleven he would be taken, 
whether he were a boarder or day boy. 

366. Is not that rather a small number of day 
boarders, considering the relative numbers in the 
school ? — It is iK'Causc many day boys do not practi- 
cally take much part in the games ; in the summer 
quarter, for instance, a great part of the day boys go 
homo to their friends, though they are quite at liberty 
to remain and take part in the games. 

367. With regard to the point you have just 
mentioned, as to the throwing the scholarships en- 
tu'ely open tending to lower the social condition of 
the boys in the school, would your opinion remain the 
same if that restriction about poverty and all the other 
restrictions were removed. There is a restriction at 
present, which in fact, to a certain degree, makes 
poverty a condition ; supposing that restriction and 
other restrictions were removed, tending to limit the 
competition, do you think that competition perfectly 



open would tend to lower the social status of i 
scholars ? — I think it would if we were still in Lone 
and if we did not have a large number of board 
independently of the foundation. 

368. Can you say how that would bring a lo^ 
element than the school now consists of? — Yes ; hi 
I think the school would mainly consist of day bo 
and the foundation scholai's, with the boarding elemc 
almost left out. 

369. Why should tliat destroy the boarder clasc 
— ^I mean that many boys now come as boarders wii 
the hope of their competing for the scholarships ; the 
would not come so frequently if the competition wi 
universal, and if all restrictions abont being previoosl 
in the school were removed. A boy would be kep 
at any school at which he might happen to be^ ani 
would be sent up to Charter House to take his chane 
in the examination, and therefore you would destroj 
one of the great motives to a parentis sending hoji 
as lx)arders with a view to competing. 

370. Have you not a great many boarders who d( 
not think of competing for the foundat'on ? — The 
total number of boarders is small. 

371. Do you conceive that a large proportion ol 
that number come there in the hope of gettin| 
on the foundation ? — I think that the proportion h 
increasing, and I think it would be more so if mon 
scholarships were thrown open. I can only judge noi 
from the fact that parents write me to say that the 
should like their boys to compete ; it evidently forn 
a great point in deciding to what school to send ihc9 
because the prize is so very great. 

372. {Lord Devon.) 1 understand your view to 
that you would extend that principle, which 
already been recognized with regard to two of 
scholarships, to a larger number ? — I would. 

373. And that you would limit that compete 
to those who had been educated for a certain tinflL 
the school ? — I would. 

374. And with regard to the remaining fon^ 
tioners you would leave the principle of nominlBL.- 
as at present ? — Yes. 

375. Subject to an examination probably o^ 
somewhat stricter character ? — Yes. 

376. What proportion of the gown boys do 
think it would be well for the school to open to c 
petition ? — ^I think that the system works better 
being gradually extended ; it is desirable to keej-i 
a good standard of competition ; I should say th^ 
present four annually open would be sufficient, bec^ 
if you make them too common you make the stanc: 
too low, and give the boys an enormous rewarS 
doing what would really be very little. 

377. {Lord Clarendon.) That only has refers 
to those going to the university ? — Yes. 

378. That diminishes the numbers of those "« 
compete for the exhibitions, and therefore if til 
were to be largely increased they would almost 
get them ? — Yes, and that would be as great an e 
as anything at present. 

379. {Mr. Thompson.^ With regard to the r 
sidue of nominations which you would leave as ] 
present in the hands of the Governors, you woul 
wish their choice, I suppose, to be restricted by tl 
same conditions as are at present imposed, viz., thi 
they should take into consideration poverty and othi 
similar qualifications ? — If I may be allowed to sf 
so, it seems to me to follow that such a limitatit 
practically ought to be made on the nominatic 
system, as a Governor who nominates a boy is able 
ascertain of his own knowledge whether the b< 
requires the assistance which the Foundation afforc 

380. Would you retain that limitation in the ca 
of candidates admitted to unlimited competition?— 
would not, for the reasons which I have alreac 
stated. 

381. You would make it an unlimited compel 
tion ? — Yes. 

382. But you would retain the condition in tl 
case of nominations to scholarships ? — Yes. 
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CHARTER- now and then is likely to be interrupted ; but, 
HOUSE. speaking generally, I do not think it is the ca»e 
"""^ that a boy who works is persecuted. 
Jtw. KEhpfn. ^^2 j^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^1 ^^ ^^j.^ ^^Qg Qu^ ^f school 

18 June 1862. hours ?— In the evening there is work to be prepared 

for the next day, and in order to provide for all 

having a certain time for work in the evening, during 
the winter months from eight to nine strict silence 
is observed in the house, and during that time no 
one is allowed to move from his place without the 
leave of the monitor. 

413. Have you ever heard of a time when the 
case was very diflferent ? — ^I have. I do not at present 
find, as far as I have the opportunity of observing, 
that a studious boy does not do his work as well as 
you could expect of him. 

414. (Mr. Vaughan.) You say that in the day 
time, in the lower part of the school they generally 
sit in the school room ; is that a matter of compul- 
sion ? — ^Yes, they are in school for a definite time. 

415. During that time is there some one always 
present ? — Some of the masters are always present, 
and the monitor too. 

416. Do you suppose that the time they are 
forced to be in school is as much time as they ought 
to study during the day ? — Yes. 

417. It is a provision for two things, first, that 
they should study to a certain amount, and secondly, 
limiting the amount of study ? — ^It is so. 

418. With regard to the bed rooms at night, are 
they locked in ? — The junior boys are in my own 
house and in that of the foundation scholars. In the 
second master's house i;he head boy of each room has 
a key. In my own house the rooms are so arranged 
that by simply knocking at the door it is utterly 
impossible that either the monitor, my«clf, or the 
matron should not hear him. 

419. Do you suppose the thing is so arranged that 
supposing a boy is taken ill he could get out of his 
room ? — I have never known any case not met in 
that way in any of the houses. 

420. That depends entirely on somebody hearing 
him and going to him ? — Yes, but it is so arranged 
that he must be heard. 

421. Do you think a boy would not be considered 
a nuisance for making a noise ? — ^Not at all. I have 
often had to let a boy out myself. 

422. Do you not think that it would be a very great 
check on a boy if he thought that the Head Master 
might have to come himself ? — ^I have not found it so. 
I do not make any trouble of it to them, and I have 
never found them in the slightest degree reluctant. 

428. (Lord Clarendon,) What would be the harm 
of leaving the door open ? — They could get down 
into the long rooms and sitting rooms at night, and 
also to other bedrooms ; and this might lead to serious 
breaches of discipline and discomfort to quiet boys. 

424. That might be heard? — They might go 
quietly, without being heard. 

425. Could not they get at the lights, could not 
they play cards in the bed room ? — They might con- 
ceal a light, but the evil which would arise from 
going out of the bedrooms would be, I believe, far 
greater than any which is likely to arise under the 
present system. 

426. {Mr. Vaughan.) Is it the practice in the 
sleeping room to keep a light of any kind during the 
night ? — ^It is not. 

427. Do you think on any account that that 
would be desirable ? — I think it is undesirable. 

428. {Lord Devon.) Have you gas in your house? 
—Yes. 

429. In the passages ? — ^Yes. 

430. There would be no difficulty in keeping a 
small gas jet burning in the passage? — Not at all, but 
i think that it is unnecessary. 

431. I suppose if you were summoned in the night 
to let a boy out, you must remain there to lock him 
up again ? — So I do ; I go up in about five minutes ; 
it is not any trouble, and neither as a boy nor as a 



master have I found any inconvenience from the 
present system. 

432. {Mr. Vaughan.) Is it the habit at Charter- 
house to expect boys to prepare any of their lessons 
during dinner ? — It is not expected at all. 

433. Is it at all the custom for them to prepare 
any of their lessons during dinner ? — It is not so, 
except occasionally on Monday. The fact is that 
there is a history lesson in the afternoon, and some of 
the boys look it over at dinner time. 

434. Do you not think it would be a good thing 
absolutely to prohibit the learning of their lessons at 
dinner time ? — It might be very easily done ; but I 
really do not think that any harm arises from tho 
present custom. 

435. It is allowed to be a very unwholesome 
practice? — If constantly done it might be so, but 
Monday is the only day on which it is done. 

436. {Lord Clarendon.) As to question 26, I see 
a pastry-cook comes to the boys? — ^Yes. 

437. {Mr. Vaughan.) You say that the pastry- 
cook attends regularly three times a week ? — ^Yea. 

438. Is that on days on which the boys are not 
allowed puddings and tart at school ? — ^Yes, they have 
no pudding on Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
which are the days on which he attends. 

439. {Lord Lyttelton.) As to question 30, there 
are three boarding houses, are there not ? — Two. 
The reader takes a few private boarders. 

440. So that the choice of the parents is the 
choice between two boarding houses?— It is. 

441. Is it usually the case, as I believe it is now, 
that the Head Master's house is so much more full 
than the usher's ? — There is a natural preference for 
the Head Master's house. 

442. {Mr. Thompson.^ The rooms are exactly the 
same ? — As nearly as possible. It makes no pecuniary 
difference to the second master and myself whether 
a boy comes into my house or that of the second 
master, and vice rcrsn\ l)ecausc we consider them both 
as one, and we divide the profits of both houses in a 
certain proportion. 

443. {Lord Clarendon.) As to question 32, I see 
there is an addition to the number of boarders in 
your house ? — Yes, at the time I drew up my report, 
it was not full. 

444. Thirty is your full complement ? — Yes, and 
I might this term have had more than 30, but I could 
not take them all, as I would not go beyond 30. 

445. As to section III., question 4, who examinea 
the boy before he is admitted in classics and mathe* 
matics ? — When a boy comes I generally ask him 
what he has been doing, and I can at once see within 
certain limits under which master he is likely to bei 
and then I ask that master to examine him whether 
he thinks him fit for his form ; if he is not up tp> liie 
standard of his form, he asks a lower mMtef to take 
him, and vice versa. Boys sometimes oome who have 
read much, and yet may really know nothing of the 
elements of the grammar, and the examination ia 
instituted for the purpose of discovering what real 
knowledge the boy has. 

446. What you look to in a boy's coming into the 
school is, that he should be well grounded ? — Yes. 

447. {Lord Devon.) As to question 7, you have 
absolute power to modify the system or course of study 
as regards those not on the foundation ? — I have ; 
it is only in the case of the foundationers that any 
question can arise. 

448. Has any question arisen during your 
experience ? — Never. 

449. (Lord Lyttelton.) How do you interpret this, 
'^ No substantial change can be made in the case ol 
*' foundation scholars without the sanction of the Go- 
** vernors;" do you think that follows strictly from the 
terms of the charter ? — Practically I am lefl quite 
free and independent in any matter connected with 
the instruction. 

450. With regard to the foundation, if the Gover- 
nors thought proper to stand on their proper right, 
could they control the course of instruction in thi^t 
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■ nspect ? — I should conceive thejr can t practically I 
r have never known any difierencc arise. As rogurds 
German, I was mentioning that, thinking it good tliat 
the hoys in the sixth form should learn it, I applied 
to ihe Governors for & grant in respect of the Ibun- 
dutiun acholarh ; as to the otlier bojs, I could do it 
myself. 

451. {Mr. Vaui/han.) Is it not the caao that your 
having the legal authority over the one set nnd the 
Governors over the other set, Htill leaves it noccssary 
tliat one should he left in the control of the whole 
school ? — Practically I do have the control of the 
Tvhole school. 

452. I was asking u quention slightly different, 
blether the mere fiict of there heing two set* of lioys 
learning together, although under different nuthorities 
theoreticiilly, duea not make it uetiesaaiy tliat one 
should determine questions with regard lo the edu- 
cation of both? — The Governors delegate authority 
to mo for the raRuagemeni of the school, but 
iC the Governors thought some particulai' study 
desirable, it would be vxj duty to attend to their 
'wishes. 

453. AVould uot the effect of this be, that it would 
force you ulso to teach the other boys tlie same thing 'i 

would be ao, practically. I have never 



snown any difficulty to arise. 
454. (Lord Clarendon.) As to question ) 



1 All 

matters of importance it is the custom of (lie Head 
Master to consult the aasielaut masters ? — Yes, There 
ia nothing actually prescribed as to the position of 
the assistant masters with reference to the Head 
Master, but it is my invariable custom to mention to 
tLem any point which I consider of any importance to 
the school, and to ask their opinion. 

435. Too have no periodical meetings? — No, 
Practically we meet every day in school ; we stay till 
the boys have gone out, and if anything has occurred 
some one mentions it, and if it is anything special it 
is discussed among us. 

456. And do you consider they we quite free to 
jnake any suggestion to you ? — Quite so, and I do 
iiot think they would shrink from so doing. 

457. {Lord Lyttelton.) Your own authority is 
complete in the matter ? — Yes. 

458. And you feel the entire responsibility ? — 

I do. 

459. Is there practically much ditference in the 
amount of your authority between the uslier and other 
masiterH ? — The usher is appointed by the Governors, 
and ill my absence has authority over the whole 
school. In all matters I should especially consult 

:, hut I feel the entire responsibility myself. 

460. {Lord Clarendon.) As to question 9, " in 
' the classical divisions the subjects which are taught 

include geography, history, ancient and modern, 

*'^nd divinity ;" is it modern geography ? — Both 

anciiMit and modern. There Is always in the lower 

., forms ft lesBbp in modern geography every Monday 

"" inct In, their classical work questions are 

^ked of the boys as to the iwsition of the places 

jrhich occur ; mApa are often set by -way of exerBtaet 

s of ancient and sometimes of modem geo- 

raphy. 

1^ 461. How low do you go down in modem history, 
p you avoid recent times, the present century tor 
Utance ? — We have no limit. We certainly include 
Be reign of George III. Modern history is always 
3 of the subjects at the examination, and high 
' s are given for it. 
■■^ 462. It is once a week, is it not ?_YeB, in all the 
«ohool. 

463. And divinity on the Sunday ? — Yes, nnd on 

_^^onday morning, and in the morning of Saints' days. 

^^ 464. {Lord Devon.) What proportion of time in 

Hniher day is devoted lo divinity ? — The whole of 

Www school on Monday, which would be about three 

■' "Quarters of an hour, and in second school there is 

*lwftys a Greek Testament lesson, and for those not 

ftir fnough advanced for the Greek Testament t)t«re 

ta a biblical lesson. ' 



465. The Greek lesson has been prepared the ci 
previous day ? — Either in the evening of the previous 
day, or the morning. 

466. ( Lord Lyttellon.) When is the modern his- IUv.R.l 

tory lesson ? — On Monday or Tuesday afternoon, and 

for the higher forms there is generally an historical '8 "'me 18(1 
essay every other week. 

467. For instance, in Table 1)., the sixth form do 
history from three to four on Tuesday ? — Yes, that is 
all prepared beforehand. I give them questions upon 
it, which they answer on paper, and for which Igivft 



I modern history too ? — 
either ancient or modem. 



marks. 

468. Doe 
Yee, once t 
history. 

469. That is work which has been prepared before- 
hand ? — Yes. 

470. {Mr. Vaughan.) You soy the boys rise by 
proficiency ; do they rise only by the annua) exa- 
mination or by proficiency otherwise ascertained hy 
marks ? — Sometimes by the one and sometimes by 
the other. Suppose, for instance, a boy was placed io 
the third form, and he remained at the top week 
after week, he would be put into the form above. 
We have also an examination every year, at which 
every boy moves up from the form in which he iB, 
unless he is very backward. A clever boy would 
get a remove oftener than that. 

471. It strikes me, from looking at the table, that 
the move is rather more rapid than once a year ? — In 
the upper part of the school it is so in some cases. 
In the lower school the role is for a hoy to remain a 
year. 

472. Am I to understand thnt ut any period of the 
half-year at which the boy should appear to bo 
thoi'oughly ripe for promotion he would be removed ? 
— Except in an extreme case he would not be pro- 
mol«d till the end of the quarter. 

473. At the end of the quarter is there a general 
promotion through all the forms ? — The genetui pro- 
motion is only once a year. 

474. Is that done by examination ? — Entirely by 



475. That being the cose with the claasicai, 
what is the ease with the French and other forms, 
in which yon say that the boys rise by competition ? — 
That is entirely left to the French master. He has 
an annual examination, but he is also free to move ' 
a boy at the end of a quarter, or at auy time whaa 
he thinks he is fit to he moved into a higher 
class. The French classes ore perfectly distinct &om 
the classical and mathematical classes. If a -boy 
is too good for the third class he has power to move 
him into the second, or from the second into thu first, 
OS the case may he. 

476. You say the Frencli classes are entirely (tistinct 
fi-om the classical ; do you mean that there is no 
timitatioD at all, so that u boy might be in the lowest 
class in French and in the highest class in classics ? — 
Theoretically he might, but proctiealiy he would not, 
in such an extreme case. If he knew no French, the 
French maal«r would take him by himself. The case 
which you mention arose a very short time ago. A boy 
whose parents did not wish him to learn French did 
not learn it in the lower port of the school ; when 
he was in the sixth form he had a desire to go to 
Woolwich and the French master took him separately. 

477. Promotion in the one does not in the least 
degree interfere with promotion in the other ? — Not 
in the slightest degree ; it is perfectly independent. 

478. There is no weight at alt attached to French 
or mathematics in pi-omotioii in the classical schools ? 
— To French, none at all ; but in mathematics I may 
mention a system which I have introduced. Every 
week a boy is marked according as he has done his 
mathematics, and these marks are added to his clas- 
sical markfl, so that his place in his classical form is 
affected by these marks, though his position in tlie 
matbfinatical classes is distinct from his olaeaical 
pAsition. 
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479. (Mr. Thompson.) But the mathematical 
marks do count ? — Yea ; those marks are given for 
industry, not for the actual proficiency. 

480. (Mr. VaugJian,) In the classical school 
you have no apportionment of the marks such as com- 

18 June 1862. pgjg ^ jj^y jq ijave a certain proficiency in history or 

^ divinity; he may make up his marks as he can? — 

Yes. I have tried to explain in my \\'iitten answers 
our system of marking ; if he did not know his 
history he would lose places in his form and bo 
marked accordingly, and vice versa. 

481. How would it afiect his promotion ? — That 
Is only by the general results of his marks at the 
examination, of which in the classical forms classical 
marks would have the preponderance ; but history 
is one of the subjects included in such examination. 

482. (Lord Clarendon.) As to question 10, " The 
" head mathematical master is the next in importance 
" in the school to the second classical master " ? — 

Yes, 

483. Is the learning of mathematics compulsory 
on the whole school ? — Yes. 

484. Do you consider that the progress nmde is 
sufficient ? — I think there has been a great improve- 
ment during the last few years, and I look forward 
to still greater improvement, because we have now 
two new mathematical nmsters, and I have so airanged 
that the head mathematical master, instead of being 
burdened with classial work, wmU have entire control 
over the mathematical school, and all his time will be 
devoted to mathematics ; he will take the head divi- 
sion and he will do very much what I do in classics ; 
namely, exercise a general superintendence over the 
mathematical classes. I applied to the Governors 
sometime ago to apix>int a bead mathematical master, 
but I was unable to free him entirely from classical 
work ; by the change that has taken place recently 
in masters I have now made that arrangement myself, 
and of my own accord, so as to get mathematics on 
a better footing than I consider they hitherto have 
been. 

485. What branches of mathematics arc read ; do 
you go into the higher branches ? — The boys in the 
highest division do trigonometry and conic sections, 
and some boys occasionally the elements of the diffe- 
rential calculus ; Euclid, Algebra, Arithmetic, trigo- 
nometry, conic sections, and mechanics are the subjects 
generally read in the highest division. 

481). Do many boys attend the chemical class? — 
A very fair number, from 40 to 50. About 40 is 
generally the average. It is quite voluntary. 

487. And is that taken out of the play time ? — 
Ye«. 

488. The singing master, is that quite voluntary? 
— Yes, under certain limitations. It is entirely volun- 
tary for non-foundationers, but certain classes of the 
foundationers are required to attend, with this limita- 
tion, that if Mr. Ilullah finds that they have no voice 
or power they are exempt from attendance. Prac- 
tically it is voluntary. 

489. " For non-foundationers the study of French 
" is not absolutely required, but practically very few 
'' boys do not learn it, and only from some special 
" reason, or by the express desire of their parents." 
It appears to me that there is little or no stimulus 
or encouragement to learn French at Charter House. 
It not being absolutely required, it is practically not 
learnt, I should think ? — It is a very exceptional 
case for- a boy not to leani French in his progress 
through the school, and the boys are arranged in 
French classes, quite distinct from the other classes. 
Prizes are given for French. 

490. But if a boy chooses not to learn French ?— i 
It is his parent who determines, except in the case of 
foundation scholars. I always recommend it myself. 
I had thought myself of making it absolutely neces- 
sary ; practically I find that it is hardly ever the case 
that a boy does not learn it. My custom is, to com- 
municate with the parents from time to time and tell 
them that in my opinion it is desirable their boys 



should learn the language. This case hM sometimes 
happened, that a boy has been brought up in France, 
or that he had special opportunities of learning 
French, and that his parent thinks ho has a sufficient 
knowledge of French, and that he could be doing 
more by learning matliematics; but that is quite an 
exceptional case. 

491. Tliere is tliis diflTerence between French and 
German, French is not absolutely required, but 
German is required of all boys in the sixth form ?— 
Yes, that is by a recent regulation. 

492. You would not require French of them ?— > 
Of the foundationers it is required. Every founda- 
tion boy who is not learning German must be learn- 
ing French. 

493. But those who are not foundationers? — Theo- 
retically it is optional, but practically nearly all learn. 

494. But not with respect to German ? — ^No, it is 
not at present. Out of my sixth form of 14^ 12 are 
foundation boys. 

495. (Lord Lyttelton.) What is the whole of the 
time given to mathematics in the upper part of the 
school ? — Eveiy boy in the school is engaged in the 
study of mathematics from half-past 9 to 12 on Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays, but he has also work to 
prepare out of school. 

496. How much time do you suppose a boy ordi- 
narily spends in preparation ? — It would vary very 
much. Some boys in the opper division take a great 
deal of time. 

497. Two hours more a week ? — Yes, a boy who 
does his work thoroughly ought to take quite that 
time. 

498. What proportion of marks are there in ma- 
thematics to the marks in classics in the general ex- 
amipations ? — Thoy are quite distinct. We have our 
divisi<ms separate, we have classical classes, mathema- 
tical classes, and French classes. Very often a boy 
in the sixth form may in mathematics be in a low 
divi!!>ion ; it is by his proficiency in each subject that 
his place is determined. 

499. I see there are prizes given for French ?— 
Yes. 

500. Are thoy much on a level with the classical 
prizes ? — In point of value they are. Some of them 
arc more valuable. That is left to the discretion of 
the teacher. 

501. {Lord Devon.) Who examines? — ^Mr. Mari- 
eUe himself has hitherto done so. It jnay be a ques- 
tion whether that is desirable. 

502. {Lord Lyttel ton,) Does he teach French and 
German ? — No. 

503. {Mr. Thompson.) Do you think once a week 
enough for German ? — t doubt whether eventually 
it may prove so. I found that there was a reluc- 
tance on the part of the boys to the introduction of^ 
a new branch of study. I wanted gradually to InCro- 
duce it. 

504. Do you find that more boys tftke an interest 
in German ? — Three or four do. 

505. Are they able to read a plain German writer 
without much difficulty ? — Yes, two or three certainly 
are. 

506. And to pronounce it with tolerable correct- 
ness ? — Yes. 

507. (Lord I^yttelton.) In French a boy does lessons 
four hours a week ? — Yes. 

508. (Mr. Thompson.) Ai'C you in favour of 
.teaching German in public schools, or do you think 
it is a thing chiefiy useful in a literary point of view 
to persons who intend to devote themselves to a literary 
life ? — In a school like ours I should be in favour of 
limiting it to the boys at the top of the school as a 
necessary study. 

509. Is there any incomimtibility between the 
two things; is it possible or easy to teach a boy to pro- 
nounce French and to pronounce German at the same 
time ; do not the two rather clash ? — I think it is 
very possible. Some boys who have learnt German 
have ceased to learn French. 
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all ; it was A mere accident by which I left Win- 
chester to go to Charter House ; I had had as many 
eonsins at Charter House as I had had brothers nt 
Winchester. Circumstances led me to go abroad for 

a few months, and on my return 1 could not at once 

18 Jane 1862. get back into Winchester, therefore I went to where 

my cousins had been ; Dr. Russell was there then. 

Well, then, I think after we had this rebellion we 
had our hearts* content ; for the day after abolishing 
fines, when we all walked into school together, we 
found a perfect forest of birch rods, and I should 
think that the whole school time of two hours was 
expended in the use and application of them ; that 
was the chief emeute in my time. Independently of 
this particular question, having known what a public 
school at Winchester was, I was very sorry for the 
row and rebellion ; I stood on the side of authority, 
and got Dr. Russell's very warm thanks for it ; that 
was in 1818. Then the school went on rapidly to 
1 was very fond of Dr. Russell ; personally no 



rise. 



one could be more kind to me than he was, but I 
regretted very much the state of things, and now 
and then, perhaps, I took as many liberties with him 
as anybody. It was said that I could do that very 
safely ; I suppose I was to a certain extent favoured, 
or, at all events, most gently used by him. He was 
a Christchurch man, and as soon as I, also of Christ- 
. church, took orders, I became curate of Bishop 
Lloyd, Dr. Russell's cousin, and was pretty intimate 
with him (Lloyd), and that thickened my intimacy 
with Dr. Russell, and led, doubtless, to his nominating 
me examiner to the school. He listened fo a great 
many of my suggestions, as a younger man, and so 
opened the way to my aspiring to the Head Master- 
ship. When I became Head Master the numbers of 
the school were 100, but at the top of the school 
there were so many old boys, that it was not worth 
more than 90. In any calculation of numbers you 
should take away 44 or 45, and say these are the 
foundationers, the constant quantity; therefore, in 
fact, when I came to the school, and I tell you I 
found 90 boys, I did not really find more than 44, 
the variable element. 

545. Why had they gone down in that way, and 
how had what you consider the delusion with respect 
to the Bell system been dissipated ? — Why, I should 
•ay it was dissipated in this way, — that the boys who 
had been worked up under it came to be themselves 
piffGuts and the judges of it. Our parents were taken 
in, aud saw what appeared to tliem the results of this 
wonderful teaching and said nothing could be equal 
to it ; but when the sons became old enough them- 
selves to go to the university and to judge of it, then 
down fell the school. 

546. {Lord Lyttelton.) That was the monitorial 
system ? — Yes ; it was not governing the school by 
virtue of age or office, but each separate form had a 
cocky little fellow who was put at the head of the 
class and who taught the rest of the boys. He, Dr. 
Russell, reigned " Japiter Tonans " over the whole of 
the school, working himself brilliantly and indefatig- 
ably. He thought the work of the school was going 
on beautifully, but he was certainly taken in by ap- 
parent results. On one occasion I remember the 
sixth form were dancing to a chorus of Dante inst4?ad 
of construing a play of Sophocles aa he thought. 
There was a praepostor of one form, who, being a 
little mite but a clever scholar, was put by Dr. Russell 
at the head of his class, but he said it was torture to 
him above everything ; he felt all the responsibilities 
of his place. Dr. Russell would call out, " Fifth form, 
" where is your praepostor ? " " Please, sir, here he 
" is," and they would hold him up by the neck. 
You cannot wonder after that that the school fell. 

547. What became of the Bell system at Charter- 
house ? — I went back to the old system; every old 
Carthusian who had a son there came to me. 

548. {Mr, Vaughan.) At the university in the 
meantime, what took place with these Bell system 
scholars that he sent up ?— As little as possible. It *" 



is, perhaps, a delicate thing to speak of my own small 
merits. 

549. {Lord Clarendon,) The practical result of 
the system was that the boys did not learn ? — They 
did not justify at the university the expectations 
raised of themselves at the school, and they took a 
distaste for the practical working of the system. 

550. Should you say that this system of teaching 

did not enable the boys to learn, that it failed ? ^It 

failed to a great extent. I should say that Dr. Bus- 
sell was unmistakeably an admirable scholar, an inde- 
fatigable and excellent teacher himself, if he would 
have attended to the teaching like other masters. I 
really want words to express my opinion of Dr. Rus- 
sell's energy and cleverness. 

551. {Mr, Thompson,) You do not think that 
Charterhouse failed at Cambridge ? — A very few 
Charterhouse boys at that time went to Cambridge, 
or at least, as an Oxford man, I lost sight of them. 

552. Do you not remember any distinguished ex- 
ceptions to that rule ? — One of the most distinguished 
exceptions was George Currey, the present preacher, 
who was the captain of the school when I was there. 

553. Do you remember any other, V for in- 
stance, and L ? — Yes, certainly, and Lushington. 

554. You are aware that a very successful school- 
master of the present day, the late Principal of Chel- 
tenham College, was educated there ? — I do not even 
know to which university he went. You are speaking 
about the state of feeling at the university. 

555. I am only speaking now of the reputation 
enjoyed by the school at Cambridge in my own time, 
which was very high ?— Dr. Elder was entirely 
brought up at this school. In the latter years I know 
that he began to doubt the Bell system himself. 
None of the masters liked it, and they got a distaste 
for it. 

556,{Lord Lyttelton,) You came in 1836? — In 1832. 

557. And you abolished that system ? — Yes^ and 
I went back as nearly as I could to the old system. 

558. The school fell two years after you came^ 
and continued to fall and then it rose again ?— Yes, 
there began from 1832 a slight increase m the number 
of admissions. 

559. The numbers were 99 in 1835 and 1886? 

Yes. 

560. After which they began to rise? — ^Yes, 133 
was the numl>er the last Easter before 1 came : I came 
late in 1832. The numbers 137 show the last printed 
numbers in Dr. Russell's time, but they fell after that 
to 100 before I came, and were stationary for two or 
three yeai-s at 99, and then they began to rise. The 
being stationary does not prove that the school was 
going down, it was that the number of increasing 
pupils was not enough to meet the number who were 
going off. I found the school with what Dr. Russell 
called his third forin full of boys aged 17, 18, or 19^ 
while the boys in the sixth form were perhape 15 or 
16. Dr. Russell's system was, to weed, aa he called it, 
the lower parts of the school, and td get the clever 
boys to the head of the school. 

661. {Lord Clarendon,) Do vou think that the 
arrangement now mada by the Mister, and I believe, 
approved of by the Governors, for not permitting 
the number of boys to exceed 200 with reference to 
the accommodation there is for them within the wall.**, 
is a proper arrangement ?— I think 180 is as many as 
they can very well take. We were receiving 193 in 
my time,^aud so much did I consider it of importance 
that it should be known t lit re was a number fixed 
that I petitioned and proposed it should be 180. 

562. There is now to be an addition of 16 founda- 
ti oners, for whom a certain amount of new buildino-s 
is in course of construction ? Yes. ^ 

563. Mr. Elwyn's idea is, that even though there is 
to be this addition made, yet the maximum number 
ought not to exceed 200 ; does that meet your view ? 
— Yes ; I am sure there is not playground enough. 

564. You would not think it advisable to have 
recourse to Dr. Russell's system of boarding houses 
out in the square ?— Certainly not. 
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565. Did not they work well ? — No, I think not. 

566. Were they prejudicial to diecipline? — Exceed- 
ingly so, nnd lo the comfort of the boys. AfUr all, 
in these days, parents think ao much of comfort. 

567. (iVr. Thampion.) Do yon think the morale 
of the school wae lower at that time than recently ? 
— Morale is a laige word. 

568. WeU the morals, then, of the school, in con* 
Bequent'O of Dr. RusselpB system ? — I think so, 

569. {Lord Lt/ttelton.) When the numbers were bo 
very high as 480 in ihe year 1825, are you aware 
what ^*as Ihe state of the school with regard to 
accommodation and comfort ? — I nm well aware of 
this fact; I know (he bod-rooms were crowded 
fearfully ; I know of the horror experienced to this 
day by old Carthusians from their recollection of 
the discomfort of the boarding-houses. The diffi- 
culty when 1 went there was, actnally to bring back 
people to coino and look for themselves, 

570. How many boarding-houses were there? — I 
should think Ave or six. 

671. For nearly 500 boys ? — Yes; for in one or two 
of the iai'ger boarding houses there were 150 boys 
crowded together. The Governors interfered, but I 
do not think Dr. Russell cared vciy much. There is a 
memorandtiin in Dr. Russell's hand, " The Governors 
" were pleased to order that their former order, 
" limiting the number of boys, shonld be attended to." 

572, {A Comminioner.) I should like to ask 
you with respect to the relations between the 
Mitater of the hospitnl, as he is called, and the 
Master of the school. Is the Master of the hospital 
supreme in his superiutendence of the school : 
can ho direct what he pleases to he done there ? 
— 1 do not think in the statutes there is a woi'd 
to favour such im idea. There is not the alighteat 
connexion of his name with the school; but we 
must presume, that as the Master of the hospitnl 
he governs the tvhoh l)ody, within which I suppose 
the scholars are included, I believe the true theory of 
the school is, that the foundation school is thr school, 
and all the other boys who ore allowed, encouraged, 
or directed to live in the masters' houses are so cither 
for the purpose of augmenting the incomes of the 
Masters, or for the sake of giving the scholars on [he 
fotuidation the advan(t^;e of larger competition. I 
should deny the Master's right to interfere with the 
lioys in my boarding house any more than with my 
children. I always tried, as far as I could, l-o mark 
my respect to him as Master of the hospital in tlie 
eyes of the boys of the foundation. 

573, Practically does he interfere in the disci- 
pline and administration of the school in a manner 
that affects those boys who are not on Ihe foundation. 
I apprehend those not on the foundation must follow 
the- same nystem as the foundationers ? — He would 
say, tSaT-be did not intend to do so ; in many ways 
he perhapa"^ micousciously does. Let me premise, 
without shrining from the duty of frank and bold 
replies, (hat thr^uuhont I am as couHdent a(-U» good- 
ness of Mr. Hale'S intentions, as I beftire expressed 
myself of Dr. Russell's energy and Abtlitiesr 

574, Are Mr, Hale's intentions frustrated by his 
acts ? — I think so, to a certain extent. For instance, 
at the general examinations he claims a place. Sup- 
posing a number of scholars on the foundation to be 
examined, it would be hard to deny the Master of the 
hospital a great share in the examination ; but the 
foundationers are to be educated with 200 or 300 
other boys. Of course, if the Master interferes with 
the one, that pro tanto will be an interference with 
the other. I do not blame him for that necessary 
result ; I regret it only as incongruous. 

575, In what way does be interfere with the ex- 
amination ? — Ho always comes and makes his obser- 
vntions, and not always in a manner so satisfactory 
as he himself would kindly wish to parties unaccus- 
tomed to daily intercourse with him, 

576, He preside* ovei' the examination P-*-! is," 
that is the word. 

577, In other matters, with res)pcc[ lo itie order 
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and administration of the school, do you think that he CHARTBM 
interferes? — I do not think we ever allowed him. He HOUSE. 

would have cairied it as far as he could, but we would 

not let him. VeryBev. 

578. There is nothing that he interferes with no- •^•^■*'"«« 
that you think would csJI for inquiry or remark ? 
It seems to me that he bothers the Masters very 
much, as he did me. He used to give private orders 
and instructions without consulting us, and we would 
come and find something done at the end of the holi- 
days of which we previously had no idea. On ono 
occasion, ho altered the whole aiTangemeut of the 
gown boys bed-rooms, and the result was, when I 
come back I found a completely new system intro- 
duced, which I was sure would lead to a great deal of 
mischief among the boys, and it did, and he hod to 
put it all back again immediately. 

579. He is not in the habit of consulting with the 
master of the school ? — No. It is the one crying evil 
of bis system, against which all his colleagues and 
subordinates nre continually protesting, while they 
feel and express the highest respect for his person 
and his motives, 

580. He gives orders " propria motu " ? — Yes, 

581. {Lord Lyttelton.) The new buildings that 
are now in progress: have they been ordered, and are 
they being carried on under his sole direction? — That 
1 cannot answer for, I have not l>een present lately. 

582. {Mr. Vaug/ian.) With regard to the school, 
I looked through the statutes for the purpose of 
seeing, it I could, what power was given t6 the 
Master over the school. Is there, what I have really 
been unable to flud, a clause in the statutes by which 
any power is given him over the foundation scholars 
even of the school ? — I think not. He exercises great 
power. 

583. {Mr. Thompson.) He acts in both capacities 
as Governor and Master ? — Yes. 

584. (Mr. Vaughan.) I wish to know, thoruforc, ,.- 
whether the power which he exercises over the 
foundationers is supposed to rest on the statutes, at-' 
if not whether on some provision made or some cu^ 
tom established before bis time, I am speaking 
merely of the foundationers ? — Of the Governors* 
CiOmmittee the Moster is to be one. First of all, 
there is the Governors' Assembly. Theu the Go- 
vernors' Assembly must have five or six to make a 
quorum, and it is very difficult to get this iminber 
together, but a committee can do business wiUk three ; 
and in the order it is said, three to be a coiumitlee, 
of whom the Master is to be one. 

585. That is, the Master must be one if there are 
three, not if there are five. As I read it at first sight 
the meaning is, that if there are three (he Master 
must be one, but that this does not apply to the 
whole five? — I believe he considers that the examina- 
tion of the scholars must go on by theory before the 
Govei-nors ; that if they choose to come down and say 
we will examine the school, they could dn it, Init they 
depute this to a committee, and of this committee he 
has a right to be one. I know there arose a question 
between him and Archdencnu Harrison, the cliapluin 
of Archbishop Howley, and I undersUKid from Mr. 
Harrison that he, Mr. Hale, argued strongly for his 
right to be one of the three who should examine. 

586. {A CommUsioner.) Was Archdeacon Harrison 
«jue of the examiners ? — The examiners are supposed 
to he entirely appointed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ! sometimes he, the Archbishop, would say to 
me. '" You " choose one, and I will choose another, ' 
He, the Master, would, probably, be surprised to hear 
1 objected the least in the world to his presence at 
examination. I do not think I objected to his coming, 
but I only do not think it did any good. 

567. {Mr. Vaugkan.) Do you think that the fact 

of the Master's claiming and exercising such powers 

at all paralysed your activity in the school ? — No, not 

in the least. 

■V 588. It did not impair the vigour of your admini- 

? — Not in the least. To these two last quee- 

I well for the Archdeacon's sake as my own, I 
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THAHTEB- make niv replies to be 

„ _ 589. Do yoii tliink lliat it would he the case gene- 

P^aaTd'fTi. rally, that the schoohniistei- would not feel embarrassed 

in making arrangemenla ? — I think not, if oaly the 

laJonelses. Bchoolmaster could get a fair hearing I*lbre ilie 

, Governors. Tbo objection wc had is, that the MoBter 

was always coming between us und the Governors. I 
apply for something wliich they, the Governors, grant 
me for the good of the school, and the next time when 
I am called in to hear the minutes read over, I find it 
is entirely changed, and I find in the meiiutime the 
Master and the registi-ar have done what they call 
" dressed the minutes," and that may entirely alter 
my original object j and it is a very expensive drosa- 
ing, and costs us a good denl. I could give you nn 
instance by way of illustration, and such casoa still 
occur not nnfiequently, if I may judge from Dr. Elder 
and Mr. Elwyn. Of course, one of the groaleat evils 
we have to contend with in a public school is the 
danger of coutogiouB disonseB, I was in excellent 
concert with our medical man, than whom no one 
could bo more friendly, and I found ihnt the gre^t 
secret of keeping scarlalinft off is to move the boys 
away the moment there is a symptom of any fever at 
all about them, not to wait till it is declared ; but if 
ft boy has a little sore throat, to get him out of the 
place, to do it secretly and expeditiously, without 
anybody knowing anylliiug of it. I did so. I wanted 
A house or room in which to do the thing, and it 
oticurred to us that a little house at the end of the 
Master's gai'don was a very convenient building for 
the purpose, and there were certain empty rooms in 
it, so that we could do exactly what wo wanted. I 
petitioned the Govcrnora for it ; I was called in, and 
desired to give my reasons, which the medical man 
confirmed ; they said they were very right, and the 
concession was made. A little objection was sUirtetl, 
■K. " What are we to do with the boya in your house, 

^ " Mr. Saunders ( we have nothing to do with them ; 

•-" they arc no part of the Governors' property." ' Oh 
'* ' no ; cleai'ly I had no idea of anything but to do it 
*■ 'atmyoienexjitnse'" Nothing couldbokindcrlhnn 
Ihe way in which the Goveinors listened to my pro- 

rial, and I went out of tbo room delighted. Now, 
there was any apprehension of a boy being ill I 
xifAved him off to this house, and perhaps two or three 
[SijItTKfterwardB I took him back j the effect of all 
vt^ to do tlio thing with great despatch and 
;at secrecy, giving no alarm to anyone. I prepared 
pvents beforehand, " Tuu may hear of «uch-nnd* 
ucb a thing happening, but it does not follow that 
le il 111." Then another Governors' meeting coine, 
and I was CAlled in to hear tho minutes. Lo and 
behold, thu was added, that on each separate occasion 
wbeu the schoolmaster was to remove a Iwy ho is 
first to get the Master's permission. I said lo the 
medical man, " It is of no nse i if I am to go to the 
" Master, it will get to the family, and the whole 
" Iwdy ; and the whole thing is spoilt." 

590. IMt. Thompson.) And did you give it up ? 
■ — Yes. In concurrence with the medical officer'u 
decided opinion, and that of the then manciple, who 
could alone carry my orders out, instead of getting 
that place whieh would cost us little or nothing, we 
were obliged to hu'e a house at somelhiog like 100/. 
a year in the square. Tliat is the Bort of way. I am 
finre tlie Master would say that he felt it necessary 
for the protection of the gown boys to take care the 
house should not be over filled, but there wax no 
risk of this result. If a hoy was to continue to get 
worse, and I apprehended he would be permanently 
an invalid, I should, of course, have communicated 
with his parents or friends. 

591. {Lord LyttcUon.) Whose business was it to 
keep these minutes? — Mr. Keightley's, I believe. They 
are now done in a different way from when I first 
went ihei-e. In Dr. Russell's time all the Mastei's of 
the school were brought iu and a Governors' meeting 
was held, and the officers stoyed there in the room ; " 
after that, by degrees, they were put out, and the rule 



was to put them out, and the exception to have 

592. But in drawing up those minutes I under- 
stand these words were added without any anthority 
whatever? — Not only without M\y known anUiority, 
but without giving the slightest notice to us Masters. 
The Master and Mr. Keiglitley acting together. Mr. 
Keightley boldly asserts hb right to do so ; Jie is tint 
to put down the words of the Goiernors, only the 
spirit of them. 

593. Therefore the Governors knew nothing about 
it? — Not to my knowledge and belief. OnC set of 
Governors would be there one ilay mid Hiey would 
change very much. A few of tliem were pretty 
regular ; there is no one I can quote with mora 
gratitude than the late Lord Devon ; he assured ne 
of his entire sympathy with me in my difficulties. 

5&i. (Lord Devon.) Treating it as a case between 
A and B, A being t)ie schoolmaster and B the Master 
of the hospital, what do you conceive to be the 
statutory powers possessed by the Master ? — He ia not 
named once in connection with the school in the eta- 
tuteB ; I can only force myself^ which I was ever ready 
to do, to conceive the Master on important element of 
the Governors. 

595. Ia he not responsible for, and therefore hns 
he not the direction of the diet and the lodgnig of 
Ihose on tho foundation ? — Yes, I should say lie had. 

596. He would regulate all matters connected with 
the beilrooma of the hoys ? — Not with the bedrooms t 
he would never intojfere with where they were to 
sleep or how, that would obviously only be a matter 
of detail for the Master of the school. 

597. Do you think, then, that the Master tias tio 
right of inteiference or regulation with regard to the 
lodging of the scholars ? — Not any of tho scholars 
individually, aa to ^es, habits, and rank in the school, 
I should think. In my time he never claimed i( ; if 
he had I should certainly not liave allowed it. 

598. Is not the appointment of the assistant 
roaster, whose special business it is to look afWr the 
foundation boya, a matter of i-egulation ? — Ho i» 
nominated by the schoolmaster, and approved of liy 
the Master. I always i-cfeiTed any appointment to 
his approval s in fact, with all the other uniler ma«le», 
I always named it to tho Master rather as a maUer of 

599. {Lord Lt/ttelton.) Can you suggest anything, 
not referring to particular individuals, as to puttiiiff 
the relation of the Master and schoolmaster on a soiiua 

footing, which it docs not appear to be on now? 

I am afraid any effective regulation would be rather 
a sweeping one, I should separate the school from 
the hospital, and dispose of tho Chai-terhouso school 
property, of wlueh the playground is by for tho 
largest part. In my time there was a tradition JJni^ 
we might have had half a million of moiu^TSr the 
I'oat Office, and since that some lail^jiy companies 
and others have ofYcn been nibbling ot the question. 
1 neyoc JmmI anything brought to me. My notion is 
that there is Bo necessary or even desirable connexion 
between the school and the hospital. It was a theoiy 
of the Founder that he would have in this hospital 
decayed niorcliants and officers, men who had filled 
a high position, and that they would bring into 
the school a parcel of little children, who would bo 
taught the first elements of grammar. The thing 
has turned about completely. Tho pensioners arn 
simply worn-out servants or dependants of tho 
Governors, and the boys aro to a boy almost connex- 
ioiis, — Lord G's grandsons, and Lord H's nephews, 
and to tlie end of time it will bo so. Tho fact is, we 
have made the school so comfortable, that I may 
say the first man iu Ihe land might be well pleased 
to have his sons there. 

600, We should be glad to hear fully what you 
would suggest should be done ?~I should sell the 
playground either to build upon or for some great 
,pnbli« object, probably, and take the boys into the 
country. I would not disunite the system. It has 
been of^en said, "What, take away these old 
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en !" 110, I would leave tliem with the Master. 
' The old Lord EUenborougb spoke out agftinst moving 
it, — Chai'terliousc, — into the country trom tlie sj)©! 
where the Founder chose to lay his bniies. I would 
oot have that Bpot desecrated or tnken up. The 
chapel would remain. The rcgistmr, otie spiritual 
officer, either preacher or reader 



see Charterhouse removed nine or 10 miles south of CUAltll 
London, as Harrow ih to the north, aomewhere near UOUSfl 
Ci-oydou, the Addinglon Hills, or Addiacombe. I 
cannot imagine that that would interfere with the p"^^ 



the 



premiBi 



lUld 1 






would take away the school, and take it into the 
country. 

601. In that way the Master would have nothing to 
do with the school ? — I would give Iiim nil outward 
dignity, the semblance of authority, and u» little as 
pOBsible of reidiiy. He should be Master of the 
hospital, and live there, and Fouuder's day kept and 
GoTernnr's Assemblies held as heretofore. 

i02. Btit the school being removed, you would have 
BO objection to the Master taking part in these 
%c»ys ?— No. 

603. So that practicully there would be no one 
Wtween the Goveniors and the schoolmaster ? — 
Quite so. 

604. Do you think thero might Iw any analogous 
feeling among old Carthusians ngaiost moving the 
school, to what thereis at Westmingter '• — No, you 
would not like to separate Westminster from the 
Abbey ! but you would not care to separate Charter 
House from Sinithfield. 

605. Do you think many old Carthusians object to 
moTing the school away ? — No ; id! old Carthusians 
to whom I have spoken of my plan approved of it. 
Many object to taking the whole, both hospital and 
school, right awav. 

60P. I mean the removal nf the school to some 
rural jilace ; do you think the old Cartliusians would 
'le in favour of that ?— I think so. 

607. (.Vr. Tiompnon.) Would it not diminish the 
paliibrily of the site to those who remain ? — I do not 
iw J they never come now into the playgi-ound or 
into the premiHCs. 

"08. As to the circulation of air ?— That would 
depend on what purpose it was sold for. It was a 
very favourite plan at one time to sell it for the build- 
ing of ibe Post Office. 

609, (Lord Devon.) I presume if that removal 
took place, that it would put out 
receiving any day boys? — At Ha: 
there are not ninny day boyg ; the c 
school would have to be entirely recast. 

610. (Mr. Vaughan.) I take it that at Harrow 
und Rugby there are virtually day lioys ? — Tcr, no 
doubt ; you often see houses advertised for that 

I purpose as desirable. 

t 611. (Mr. Thotnptou.i You do not consider day 

^^^Iioys an important element in this school? — Yes; 

^^H^hey are as lo mere numbers 30 or 40. 

^^T^ «1S. (Mr. Vaughan.) Supposing tlie school were 

^H removed irilw the country, that might so far increase 

^^^ tlic popularity i^thc school that, it would not be at 

^^B nil dependent on tfiat element ? — I think so. 

^H 613. (Lord Devon.) Independent of the wlttd.cf 

^V the school in what one might call a naUOnal point 

I of view, is not the withdrmwlng from numerous 

professional people in London the op|>orluuily of 

secDring such an education as Cbortcrliouae affords, 

a matter which should be very carefully considered ? 

— Ves, I think so ; there are not, however, a great 

many of that kind who show any present sense of its 

614. (Mr. Thomptoii.) Has it ever been a day 
school on a larger scale than at present ? — No ; I 
think I may say it is now quite as large in proportion 
as it used to be. In Dr. Russell's time 1 think there 
were not above 80 or 90, and now Mr. Elwyn tells 
me there are 120, including the 30 or 40. 

615. (Mr. Vaaghan.) With regard to its effect on 
other public schools. Would not the removal of a 
school like Charterhouse into the country, where it 
could compete upon equal terms with other public 
flchools, confer a benefit on the whole public school 
system ? — They are all full. I ehotild much Ij 
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numbers of Harrow or Rugby, which are very li 

616, 1 was rather thinking whether the competition 
of another schwd would not be beneficial? — I think 
BO, wlien you see the numbers of Eton and Harrow, 
Winchester is getting on by llie new system of 
sebotarsbips thrown open, 

617. (I.ard L;/tteUon.) On the present constitution, 
na long as the school lemains where it is, an active 
minded man like the present Master is almost sure to 
take a great deal of indirect part In the control of the 
school ? — Yes, he is one of the Governors ; and has 
very little sympathy with the Master of the school. 

618. Is he a Governor ex officio ? — Yes ; and this 
offieinl right which ought, in my opinion, lo belong to 
either both the Master and schoolmaster, or to neither, 
constitutes the real, perhaps unavoidable, antagonism 
between the offices without hnputitig ill motives to 

619. (Mr. Thompson.) You do not cojiceive that 
his ]H>wer would be at all too formidable if ho were 
not a Governor ? — No, he would bo more like one of 
us, as he was until he became a Governor? and no 
one could be better affected towards the school, or 
more useful to it than the Master in that previous 
condition, 

620. {Lord Clarendon.) With respect to the ex- 
hibitions, every foundatiou scholar at the age of 
18, if he is going to college at either university, 
may claim it upon a very meagre examination, snd 
without competition. Do you think that system has 
worked and is working well ? — It ceitainly sends to 
the university a great many ordinniy men who would 
not get in in any other way ; but then you are aware 
of this that Charterhouse was originulty a charitable 
foundation. Dr. Fisher usetl to talk a great deal in 
that way ; bo would say it is uot intended as a 
school of learning, it is a chariinble foundation. We 
are not to seek out who is best. Poor boys and sons 
of poor men ought to bo preferred to nil the rest. 

621. Dr. Fisher was Governor then ?~Yes. 

622. Do you suppose that he iu his capacity of 
Governor appointed only poor boys? — No; bo ap- 
pointed much on the same principle as other 
Governors of his time. 

623. Without looking too closely to the staj 
or ordinance, would you not think that competltil 
the exhibitions would be agood thing iu the 
day, even supposing that these people were 
would it not bo useful, and help them in after li 
require a more serious exaniinuliou Ihuu Ihut which 
they now have to go through ? — I think it would. 
I think there would he some cut out. My great 
object was to make tliem amply lit for the university, 
and I think I can at this moment say ihnt uot one single 
gown boy sent to Oxford or Cambridge was plucked. 

624. You mean they never failed to get their 
degree ? — Yes. 

625. Wo were mentioning this morning, that each 
of these gown boys has almost a claim, if he can 
go through a simple examination, to these scholar- 
sihipa, and there is no competition. What do you 
think of making some of these exhibitions 60^. andsome 
80/., there would then bo an object in the comiietilion 
that would be useful to them, poor ornot [xior ? — Yes j 
I always said a slight difference in the amount would 
answer all the purposes of competition, nnd would 
leave the spirit of the charitable foundation intact. 
But my suggestion was and is, that the 80/. should 
be raised to 90/., not diminished to 60/. 

626. There would then be both the merit nod its re- 
ward ? — Quite so. And the change would be popular, 
because none would be losers, 

627. (Mt. Thompson.) Is it the case that some 
Bcholarahips have l>een thrown entirely open ? — 
I had the lighting of that battle entirely. I think 
there are two a-year, but I think you might have 
three a-year. It would take a little from the patro- 
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nftfre ol Uie Go*anior<, iMtd I lun iml (|uit<; sme how 
tlifiy would like that. Ttere wetc -40 boje on [liu 
foundalioii. Dr. EusmII, at ibe lime lie was all fov 
eamiietitioii, pressed very liard indeed to get some of 
■ those tJiruwn open, and he pressed it under very 
advHHtugeuu^ cireumaliuicee, for Arclibisliop Mnnners 
Sutton woa nu old Curthueian, aud the Govemora 
were stroug in old CurlhusLans, Lords Licerpool and 
Elk-nborough nt tlial lime. Lord Grenville took il 
up vi'ry warmly and kindly on the saaw itide. Dr. 
Fisher was very much against it. Dr. RusKell rp[fro- 
Miited the hutlle he had to hghtiw a vory op-hill one, 
I daresay it was. At liuC be suid " I will not louch 
" your pulrouBge, will you ullow four lobe nddedj 
" that 19 four open for conipetitiou !' " Lord Grenvillu 
took up that ideii as a very good one, nud they actuully 
pttssed an order on a ceriain .day, tliut those four 
Kholarehipe sliould be added to the 40 ; and at 
ft eerbtin meeting, Dr. KusbpII wns lo be ready 
with hiB Hysl«m of exnininulion and competition Ui 
efaow how it waa to bo done. As ill luck would have 
it, the very day nppointi^d for thi> Governors lo 
consider this malier, was ihe day in 1814, on whidi 
the Lniversily nf Oxford received the Emperor of 
Rnwia *nd the King of Prussia at Oxiiird, and Lord 
Grenville, as Chancellor of Oxford, could not Ito 
present at Charterhouse. Then said Dj. Fisher, 
•■ There is no reason why we should wait for Lord 
" Greuvilli^ to sotlle the conditions of the; iVjnv 
" entering," and they passed an or<ier for the four to 
niter. It was then "As to the mode of competition, 
" we eould not think of doing tlint unless Lord 
" Grenville wore [ireneut. Therefore we will order 
'■ that those four Hhuil follow in the same track oh 
" the 40." I brought that out nflerwiuds, and one 
of my kindest and best friends, my luto friend Jglin 
Talbot, brought the case \tefove the lat« Sir ECobert 
PeeL Sir ICohui-t Feel wivn asked, and he said, if 
ever there was a ca^e of nullum lemput oceurril to an 
act of justice, this is one, and then he re-ngitaled the 
qoestion lill I got the four. 

628. (Lard Lt/ttelton.) But there are not four open 
to compelitiou now ? — There are now two a-yeur. 
which will make an average of four, and the adverse 
nuthorities fought me aftenvards, as to whether it 
should be one a-yeur or two a-yenr. and il waa in 
that state I left it to my successor, who suffered ex- 
tiemely from thu way in which he had to canyon tlie 
ll^e. 

6S9. {Lord Clnrftiiart.) What number do you 
think would l)c right f — Three a-year 1 should tliink. 

680. They must l>e on the school to compete? — 
'YmIA And they must have been long enough there 
fetvtbe examiners to know their moral character and 
boftntisSed generally of their fitness. 

68L la there not a rule with respect to the time 
.Uiey efaonld be at the school ? — One year. 

632. {Mr. Vaaghau.) I was asking the present 
Head Master what was the policy of that regulation ; 
you have stal«d it incidentally ? — Yes, 

633. {Lord Li/UeUoH.) Must the parents declare 
that they require such assistance to enable their sons 
to go to the universities ? — The form as it la now was 
put in, I think, by ttie late Bishop of London, My 
opinion of the proper liue lo draw is cliis. that when 
children have property of their own which cannot be 
taken from them, you cannot say that ihey want 
money lo be brought up at the university; but very 
often the children of men with very large life in- 
'ooraes, e.g. medical. men, are just the persons for 
.whom this charily would be the greatest, 

634. I understand you are not salisDed with the 
present position. Is it not very anMtisfaclory from 
ita v^tteness, that it is left to the conscience of the 
parents to declare whether they require such assis- 
tance ? — I do not think there would be any gross 
case of abuse. 

63fl. Should yon ftxpoct the parents might be 
trusted goDerally ?— J think so ; it is wonderful wliat 
t) good sot of boys wo have had in. I think fhey 
have almost all done well. 
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thrown opei 
to all the school without any uoudition of ^v«rtj m 
all 'i — That would be makiug it as it is at Wei-l-' 
minster. 1 think that tlie Charlei'hoiise boys would 
be very sorry if such u system was introduced which 
could throw them off uliogeihc'r from the intereslB of' 
the Governors, 

637. I meant as to this liuuted mimbcr of scholar- 
ships, which is open now, whether in reftTeuce 
to them ynu think some <iuiilificaiiou of poverty 
is desirable V— Yes, I think so. Dr. Russell used to 
say it meant that they were not Xa bo TniUiouftires»' 
Do not let us have sons of men who are palpably rich 
m/ta, but all others will be gtail lo come, I am quite 
sure of this, that the sons of profeasioiial men enjoying 
for a time n large income, are very olYen iIimm.- who 
most need that assistance. Take a medical man with 
u large income, who can pay very littk atceutbu to 
hiri son's L'ducaiion, he is just the person who 
wonts it, 

638. {Mr. Vaaghan.) I believe it is iu couteuipla- 
tion lo add a cousideruble number of scholarships ' 
Yes, sixteen. 

639. Suppose that numU-r is added, out of < 
[lumber would you not propose to mnko mbte t 
three opeu, nomination nut tK;iug a privilege whMl| 
Governors or any parly has yet enjoyed ? — I tiunli 
the three would b\? enough with the unmbera ot tiM 
school as at present constituted ; to have gqt odd 
seemed to be such an immediate point to have gained, 
and the battle we had to gel tlie two wc now huvo 
was such a tierce one, 

640. Supposing there were such a citing ms a 
removal and n sudden access of pi-osperity to the 
school, would not Charterhouse with its nomination 
eystem be rather at a disadvantage as to producing 
grc-ut scholars when compared with Wincfaesler mid 
Eton attracting so much talent to them 't — Ves. 

641. {Mr. Thompaon.) Do you think they would 
be increased too much if they were all thrown ope 
— Yes, 

642. {Lord LyUelton.) Do you not think ytm 
might make a definition of amount of property 
Ol- wealth which would disqualify a boy ?— -My de- 
finition is this, if n boy enjoys properly in bis own 
right. 

643. {Lord Clarendon.) As to the scholars < 
the foundation, tlio sort of examination ihey undecgn 
before they receive their nomination appears to taa 
almost a mockei-y ? — It is extremely trifling jnsl to 
see if he can read and write. This for boys sbovtt^ 
13 years, 

(i44, (A Commisiioner.) Then for boys RboTO.lS 
years of age all that is requii-ed is some very easy 
Greek author, and the rule of three ? — Yes. 

645. The rules with respect lo this courao ol 
examination must have been made by the Go^anoBrq 
I suppose ? — Yes, •— ^ 

646. Lately ? — In my time, 

647. As sufficiently severe for^Sie sort of boy» 
they are likely to appoint? — Yes (just to keep out 
boys who were absolutely ignoiiint. 

648. And yet not to endanger their own nouiiott- 

649. {Mr. Vaiighan.) Were the rules made in concert 
with you ? — Ye»:, I think that may be said. 1 thould 
not have been sorry to have made them a little stricter, 
but it was all I could get, Il was a great point to 
have got that. There was nothing of Ihe kind befbre. 

650. {A Commistioner.) With reference to the 
credit of tlio school, and the sort of examination 
that is required elsewhere, and the amount of ii 
formation a boy is supposed to have at 13 t < 
you not think the Governors' attention ought i 
be directed to such an examination as this? — 
know what the Masters would say. It would bo 
leaving too much in the hands of the schoohnaster and 
putting the schoolmaster in an invidious positioa 
sometimes to have to reject the candidate of a pac- 
tiaular Governor. You must consider they exercitte 
thck patronage individually, and not by the ordinal 
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ehnrter as a body, but eacli Goveruor has, to & cercaiu 
«]^te»t, n great ilc-iil of interest io ad individuul boy. 
. -ftSl. (Mr. Vaaghan.) So lliat iu fact the eehool- 
■oaster, bf rojeoliou of a c&ndidate, is put iu tUe 
pocitiou of a little ojjpoaing ibe wishes of a par- 
ticular G over nor ? — He may -do ao ; I would not 
like liiiu to be put in llie position of bL'lng disap- 
pointed of it ; I thought 1 had made out a great 
point ill obtainiug that the boya were not to come 
perfectly iguorant. It had this eHect, (hat paieuls of 
almoet all l>oys are pretty sure to talk to the Head 
Maaiei' some time before ; knowing that their boys were 
to Ua subject to (hifl examination, hnwevcr trilling, 
they would come with some little appreheuxioa as Vo 
what ihey were to do. In many oases I woold advise 
them to do bo aad so, and really they would turn out 
their boya much better scholars than you ivould 
imagine, It gave me an antecedent interest in the 
boya and a knowledge of the Iwys who were to eome, 
and also an opportunity of persuading the parents not 
to let their sons be perfeclly idle. 

652. (I^rd Clarendon.) Before thia examination 
was eatiLbli^hed did you Uiid they came in a state of 
great ignorance? — Yes. The under masters com- 
plained very much of the uphill work, 

653. {Lotii LytltltOH.) If a hoy was to miss his 
examination, would he loHe his nomination after that ? 
— It uever occurred to me that a boy did ao. He 
would loB6 his chance if he went beyond the age 
of 14. 

654. Practically, they did in fact qualifr theni- 
selvea a great deal above this minimum ? — ^Yes ; I 
think this provision does much more good thou you 
would imagine, because it leads the parents to seek 
a higher standard. You would not choose your son 
at the age of 13 to be rejected for suoh ignorance. 
I think that practically it does a great deal of good. 

655. {Lord Clarendon.) May 1 ask yea if there 
are any other cliaugea which you wonld w-jsh to see 
established — I think you liave indicated one or two. 
Has anything else occurred to you ? — There is one 
thing that has often occurred to me. Now that I 
have left the school I am perhaps more free to speak 
of it, and perhaps you had better hear of it from me 
than Mr, Elwyn. I think a gross injustice has been 
done to the Musters of the school with regard to their 
salaries or stipends, 

656. The assistant masters ? — The Head Master, 
second master, and all. If you take the first schedule 
as laid down iu the Founder's time, you have the 
Master of the Hospital 50/, a year, the preacher 40/. 
ft year, and the schoolmaster 30/, a year. The Master 
now has 800/., which you will observe is 50/. niuhi- 
plied by 16, and the Head Master has 240/., that is 

Iginal figure multiplied by eight, besides which 
s another circumstance. I do not think that 
Mr.Bhryn knew himself till yesterday, that originally 
theMa^^terof the school had apartments found him 
nnd furnilur«*4Iow ho has not a bit of furniture over 
»nd aliove a bed. The Master has a palace furnished 
entirely at the nffpnae of the Governor^ ** — - 

657. The injustioo-*waj^ !«/' fixing the salai'ies so 
low?— Yes, I think 240/. is not enough. It is not 
half what many of the Head Masters of proprietary 
E<'hools get. 

658. {Lord Lffttletoa.) The Master makes the chief 
part of his income by his boarders ? — Yes. 

659. (Lord Devon.) 1,100/. a year, is it not ?— 
Yes, at the present numbers. 

660. (.Vr. TAomptoH.) Do you see any danger 
/rom giving the schoolmaster too large a salary ? — I 
t|iiak the present salary is too small. I think 240/. 
IS not enough. 

661. Would you think 5{)0/. enough ?— I should 
eny 400/. would be enough. I think he ought to 
liave that 400/., and the second master 240/. instead of 
HO/., and the third assistant master on the foundation 
100/. 

662. (Lord Devon.) Do you know when this in- 
crease took place ? — In 1811. the Master's irWonio 
of 200/, per annum was brought up lo 80fl/., and 
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Dr. Ru^scU petitioned for an increa&e, but be had CHARM 
then, or jtoon after a veiy large income. There were HOUa 

300 or 400 boys, and the Maslor took upon himself at 

the muutihg of the Governors to say, it was by amis- 'Vj/icu. 

take, and that Dr, Russell told him he did not wish -^ ''■'S'"^, 

for any increase. Lord Camden came out and laughed 

at Dr, Bussell, and said, " Upon my word you are 

" very moderate, you do not want any inereaae." 

Dr, Russell paid, " 1 do not hope anytliing of the kind 

" is asserted, on the contrary, I wish you would iu- 

663. Th':n dowe uuderstandthat up to 1811 the sti- 
pend of the Master was 50/. additional ? — 1 think it 
was 20(1/. then, when tliey took ofFa little bit of garden 
to enlarge the playground, he withdrew his opposi- 
tion lo it, and said, " that little bit of playground is 
" my vegelnble garden. I hope you will give me th« 
" odd 40/." They added the 40/., and made it 240/. 

664. (Lord Clarendon.) Had he ever grown any 
vegetables there ?--I do not know. I think not, 

665. (Lord Ly/lelton.) Mr. Skirrow says, "As to 
" the salary of the Master amounting to 800/, a year, 
" if the bolder of that office hud no other means of 
" livelihood, and enjoyed no cure of souis, such sum 
" is no more than sufficient to enable him to live i" 
— I say that with the 940/., the schoohnostor could 
scarcely keep that house upon it. 

666. (Lord Clarendon.) Did you introduce any 
changes or improvements with respect to the modern 
languages and history, or mathematics ? — I hope I 
added a great deal to the old system. These blue 
books will show the subjects in which the boya were 
prepared. 

667. Were mathematics compulsory before your 
time? — Very little. I do not think they certainly 
went to the lOtlt proposition of Euclid. 

669. Modern languages ? — Yes, I got the Gover- 
nors to make French oliligatory on the hoys of the 
foundation, they undertaking themselves to pay the 
French master. Tho parents were not willing tlie 
boys should learn unless without expense I bad 
a capital French master, who has sincu had the. 
education of the Prince of Wales in French. A great 
number of the boys learned French, and I think the 
books will show about 90 boys learned French out of 
120. 

669. Why did you not make it compulsory on the 
vfhole of the boya ? — Because there were a number ><tf 
boys in the school whose parents could not affiwS'it, 
or whose pni'cnts were depending on sending their 
eons to the university. I did not think it doairable 
to compel ihem, only to encourage ihem by gbtttig a 
very good Master, and showing ihem what Lh6 opi- 
nions of the Governors were ; and with so many boys 
who had connexions with boys on the foundation, it 
might be often said, "If my son on the ivundation 
" learns French, it is a pity iny other son who is not 
" on the foundation should nol learn it too," I like 
the system of encouragement rnth«r than compul- 

670. (Mr. Vauff/iaii.) There is a peculiarity with 
regard to the Charterhouse as lo tuition. Have you 
found the absence of private tuition work satiaiac- 
torily ? — Private tuition is carried on wher*ver it is 
wanted. 

671. But I mean to ask whether you found that the 
boys not having that advantage did their work ? — 
"Xes ; I think so, because the Masters in the boarding- 
houses i-eally acted as they did at Harrow, as the 
private tutors. I would always go down and pass 
through (he rooms where the exercises were done, and 
i was always ready to give any assistance. Instead of 
calling the boys in class, you went down and found 
them, nnd they knew you were willing and happy 
to assist them. In the meantime, in the second 
master's house, Mr. Walford, 1 think, gave up the 
whole of his evening, three or four hours, which ho 
spent .amongst Ihem. I may add a single word to 
what I have ah-eady stated, which is as to the 
matter of revonues. Originally, in the Charter- 
house, it was said that those should be preferred 
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CHARTER- to livings who had been educated on the founda- 

HOUSE. Hon, At the time of that charter it was clear the 

«.— ^ school was not a classical one. The school was a 

^ j^SauHder», charitable school with a few exhibitions ; here and 

.—^ there half a dozen boys, who niight have been brought 

18 June 1862; up at the university. Afterwards the statutes were 

• — introduced, still in the time of those contemporary 

with the Founder, when the clause was introduced 
saying that the livings should be granted to those who 
had been educated on the foundation or done service 
to the house. I am able to tell your Lordship that 
I was getting on in years as a schoolmaster, and yet 
not having been educated on the foundation, seemed 
to have no claim on them. The rest of the Governors 
deferred the question to the late Lord Devon, who 
was then a Governor, and begged him to give his 
legal opinion about the reading of the statutes and 
the charter. He said he thought the claim of educa- 
tion on the foundation over-rode the other ; that the 



alternative was worth nothing ; but he himself, who 
was the kindest of the Governors to me, said, *^ I 
" regret this extremely ; I think it is very hard 
" upon you. I told the Governors I wished they 
** Tvould get another opinion, and I still wish it now ; 
" tiiough 1 have given* in this as my opinion, it is by 
•' no means conclusive." 

672. (l^rd Clarendon,) Was any other opinion 
taken ? — No. To avoid any chance of misconstruc- 
tion, perhaps you will allow me before I leave the 
I'oom to say over again two things I have said befoi-e : 
to express, with respect to Dr. Russell, my great 
esteem for him, as an admirable scholar, and an inde- 
fatigable and excellent teacher, of whose energy and 
cleverness I feel myself unable to speak in adequate 
terms ; and with respect to Mr. Hale, to declare mj- 
self as confident of the goodness of his intentions as I 
am of Dr. Russell's energy and abilities. 



The witness withdrew. 
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673. {Lord Clarendon,) You are second master 
at the Charterhouse ? — Yes. 

674. How long have you been so ? — Since 1858. 
I was an assistant master in the school for 11 years. 
I came to Charterhouse as an assistant master imme- 
diately after taking my degree at Oxford in the year 
1838, and remained till 1849. I then loft for some 
years, and returned in the year 1858. 

675. And then you were appointed second master 
by the Governors ? — Yes. 

676. Do you wish to make any communication to 
the Commissioners ? — Yes ; and I will, with your 
permission, read a paper bearing on the patronage of 
the Governors as regards the livings at their disposal. 

1. " The letters patent granted by King James L 
(called the charter) direct that in the event of a 
vacancy in any living in the gift of the Governors, 

* such and so many of the scholars as shall from 

* time to time be brought up and taught in the said 

* hospital,' shall be presented before any other 
persons. 

2. " Soon after these letters patent were granted 
(in the year 1627) certain orders were passed at an as- 
sembly of Governors, and signed by Charles I. (these 
orders are called statutes), in which it was directed 
that in the event of a vacancy in any living in the gift 
of the Governors, it should bo conferred on * persons 
^ capable, and such as do or have done actual service 

* to the house, or have been members thereof, before 

* any other.' 

" Therefore very early in the history of the 
Charterhouse, the Governors acknowledged service 
rendered to the house or membership thereof as a 
ground of eligibility to a living ; and they did this 
although they had before them the words quoted 
above from the letters patent. 

3. ** Do the words quoted above from the letters 
patent, * such and so many of the scholars as shall be 

* brought up and taught in the hospital,' exclude all 
who have not been boys on the foundation ? It is 
at once conceded that when the letters patent were 
granted the Words did include such persons only, 
because they only were contemplated in the first 
instance as boys in the echool. 

" But when, at the assembly in 1627, the Gover- 
nors allowed other boys to be taught in the school 
they ruled *nor shall they' (the schoolmaster and 
master) *take into their charge above 60 other 

* scholars unless they entertain another usher out of 

* their own means.' May not any such scholar be 
considered to rank as *a scholar brought up and 

* taught by the hospital T 

4. " Supposing it to be ruled that the words quoted 
from the letters patent do exclude all who have not 
been boy«« on the foundation of the school, would it 



now be wrong to take the view, or a portion of the 
view, which was taken by the Gk)vemor8 in 1627, and 
to extend the privilege of being eligible to livings at 
least to clergymen who are actual members of the 
foundation, and have done service to the house ? 

" They are, it is submitted, really members of the 
foundation (the master, preacher, schoolmaster, aud 
usher are so called in the orders of 1627). Ought 
they not, as such, to be eligible to livings, just as any 
fellow of a college in one of our universities, though 
he was not a scholar on the foundation, is eligible to 
a living in the gift of his college?" 

677. {Mr, Thompson,) Is that drawn up as an 
opinion ? — It was simply put down by myself as the 
way in which I wished to state my views. 

678. {Lord Clarendon,) Is there any other point 
you wish to bring before us ? — ^No, not with regard 
to the school; I saw the Head Master's written 
report and have nothing to add. 

679. It was drawn up in conjunction with you ? 
— He hiid the draft before me, and I do not wish 
myself to add a word to his statement. I believe we 
are quite in accord on the point on which I have 
made these remarks. 

680. {Lord Devon,) I should like to ask you one 
question with reference to the house. Observations 
have sometimes been made as to the defective ven- 
tilation of some boarding houses, not with special 
reference to yours, but speaking generally. Is it 
your practice to go into the rooms after the boys ( 
have gone to bed ? — As a rule I go into the rooma ' 
when the under boys are going to bed, which tTbey 

do at 9 o'clock. The other boys go at IL ' 

68 1. You do not go when all the hoys are in bed ? 
— No. 

682. Have you ever had any reports from your 
8er\'ants as to the state of the atmosphere of the 
rooms in the morning ? — No, I have not. 

683. Are you of opinion on the whole that the 
ventilation is sufficient ? — ^All my rooms have not 
chimnies, and I think all rooms ought to have them. 
In the upper rooms there is no chimney. In one of 
them there is a ventilator in the window, and on the 
opposite side there is an opening into the passage, so 
that there is a draught of air. 

684. But in other rooms the ventilation I suppose 
depends very much on opening the windows ? — Yes. 

685. Have you any openings over the doors ? — 
Yes. 

686. In all ?— Yes, I think in all. 

687. {Mr, Vaughan,) You spoke of boys going 
to bed some hour and a half or two hours before 
others ? — Yes. 

688. What measures are taken to secure that the 
younger boys who go to bed first shall be able to 
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take their icst ?— No l«y who goes at a, late hour 
has Biiy right lo go to the i-oom to which n boy has 
gone at aw earlier hour, 

689. Is that observed practically ? — I think so. 

690. Have they separal© roonia ? — Yes. 

691. Are their rooms removed lo a. little distance, 
BO that they are not likely to be distarbod ? — Yes. 

692. Is there no elder boy at all amongst the 
younger ? — There is no upper Iwy, but the head boy 
in each room is eonsidered aoBwerablu for discipline. 

693. Has that boy any authority ? — It haa been 
the custom to say " You are tlie elder boy, and as 
" euch arc responsible i" but he is not a monitor. 

694. (/.orrf Lytlelton.) Are the doors locked ? — 
Tea. 

695. {Mr. Vaughan.') Are the youngest boy." locked 
in all night ?— Yes. 

The 



696. Have you ever found any inconvenience CHAHTBB- 

from that ?— No, indeed I do not think that I have. HODSft j 

The head hoy iu my house iu each room lias always n__i« 

had the key. The upper Iwys are not locked in, and ^'""^-^T* 

in the other rooms (here is a key in each bed room, jg jj„j jji 

Tlierefore if any lioy wanis to get out he can. In ~ 
the Head Miisler's house there is not » key in each 



bedro 

697. The door is lo<-ked * 
of ihe under Iwys ? — Not i 



iiply for the protectio 
rnply, but this is ou 



698. tn fact they could got out al any moment if 
they pleased ? — Yes, they could ; but they are not 
likely to do fo without good reason j for turning it 
key and going out is a more derided act than simply 
opening a door. If I were lo see a boy out at 10 
whom I had seen in at 9, I should rei]uire hitn to 
give me veiy good reason for being out, 

vithdrew. 



The Rev. R, Elwtn, M.A., further enamined. 
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699. {hfird Clarendon.) Yon state, "Idoubtifthe 
" pr«^e«j' of French and German can be said to be 
" as great generally as in elassicH and mat hematics." 
Do you think it is very inferior or simply in propor- 
tion to the lessor time that is given to it ? — I think 
that the majority of the Iwiys do not see what its 
bearing on their life will he ; they have generally 
an idea that French can be picked up at any time, 
and that it does not require the severe study which 
classics and mathematics demand. 

"00. You rather altriljulc the lillle attention or 
regard paid to the modern languages to tlie difterence 
that is supposed to be felt towards them at the 
universities ; no priieB, no rewards being given for 
them ? — Yes ; I believe that that is one main cause, 
because most of our clever boys go lo the univerHilies 
and they take especiid interest in those subjects 
which they think will be attended with the greatest 
benefit to them, and French therefore occupies a con- 
siderftbly inferior position in their minds. I do as 
much as I can lo counteract that feeling. 

701. You think if at the universities some atten- 
tion were paid to modem languages thai it would 
o}>erate upon iho schools? — I liave no donbt of it. 
If in esiiniinalions for scholarships, for instance, 
French told as a subject, you would see it occupymg 
a much more prominent {)osition. 

702. Do you think that in mathematics there is 
much progress made, relatively speaking ? — I think 
that iu the last few years there has been a decided 

"^improvement, and I look for still greater, from the 
fcrrangemenfa ivhich have been lately mode. 

703. Do yon consider that the generality of boys 
are able to read French with facility? — I should 
think ihat the gi^at mass of those who learn are 
competent to do ao ; it is in Ihe speaking (vhere they 
fall short. 

704. I believe they do not |>r()t«ntf to Bjjeak French ? 
— M. Mariettc, the French teacher, does, I lielieve, 
hold conversations in French with his head class 
from time to time. 

705. {Lard Li/lltllon.) With regard lo modern 
history; have you any reason to suppose that Ihe 
minds of boys in your school have been at nil turned 
iu that direction ; do they find any stimulus to excel 
in it since the establishment of the new Tripoa at 
Oxford and Cambridge, in which there ai'e distinc- 
tions to be had in that subject ? — The boys take very 
fair interest in the subject, 

706. You were a boy at the school yourself ? — Yes; 
history is attended to more than when I was a toy. 

707. You would give some weight to that ? — Yes, 
very likely ao, I have not the means of ctunparlng 
roy own experience as a master. 

708. I think you teach French and modem 
languBges and mathenmlics rather more in propolftion 



at Charter Honse than at the other schools : aie jou 
aware of any consequent falling olf or deterioration 
in the classical attainments of the school ? — I am not. 

709. {Mr. Vaughan.) How much time a weeJc 
do you thiuk would he auflleient lo improve the 
French to n atandai'd something equal lo Ibat atuuucd 
by classics ? — It is difiicult to say ; but I think that 
more lime would be reijuired than could well be 
given in a public school, 

710. Am I right in understauding that the foun- 
dationers in the sixth form are compelled to learn 
both German and French ? — They must learn one 
of the two ; and may learn both. 

711, Docs the compulsion to learn French, which 
binds the foundationers up to the sixth form, cease 
there ? — Up fo the sixth form they must leai'n French ; 
when they reach the sixth they may learn both French . 
and German, but they must learn one, 

712. Are they not compelled to learn German ? — 
Yea, and they may keep up their French if ihey like, 

713, If they take one modem langunge only that 
must be German ? — Yes. 

714, Do you find praeiically from your eo: 
tions with the French master that llie rule i 
all to the disadvantage of the cultivation of F^ucb j 
amongst the foundationers ? — I do not thiuk ll 

715, {Lord LyUellon.) How many years is a\ttj 
in the (^ixth form ? — From two to thi-ee ; somelbnea 
even a shorter time. 

716. Do you think there is any reason to suppose 
that a "boy who, having before kept up French very 
well and drops it altogether in the last two yeois, 
Buffois in his knowledge of it ? — I do not ihJnk ho 
sufTeri; much. Having learnt thoroughly the French 
grammar, and attained the elemenU of French, I doubt 
whether he loses nmch by dropping ihe study for a 

717, What is about the usual age at which n 
boy enters the sixth form ? — About IG^ taking the 
average, 

718. {Mr. Vaughaa.) Of these two languages 
which do you find, as a matter of taste, the boys on 
the whole prefer. From the mode iu which you have 
arranged it in the sixlh form, which do you find 
them take to ? — I have no means of deciding. The 
study of German is comparatively a novelty. The 
grammar is undoubledly far more difficult than that 
of the French language. 

719. {Mr. Thompton.) Do you think ihut a boy 
who knows German considers it a greater feather in 
his cap than a boy who has learnt French? — Yea; 
becanee most probably he has leai-nt Fi-euch too. 

720, {Lord Devon.) Modern histoiy has been 
mentioned ; wliat propoition of the school lime is 
occupied by that ? — In the lower forms, one aflernooD 
in each week is devoted to modem history i 
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QHAHTER- geography. In the upper forms, questions are set 

* ^ 9P^^ ' once a week, to be answered on paper, on some 

'T^f portion of history, either ancient or modern, pre- 

• v5_ "* viously given out; and a historical subject is oon- 

I8jimdl862. tinually set by way of essay. 

• - - • ■ 721. I see "Tuesday, 3 to 4, history," that would 

be modern history ? — Not always so, because some- 
times we take up a peri^ of Greek or Roman history. 
At every examination there are certain portions of 
Greek, Roman, and modern histoiy. For the Have- 
lock exhibition a certain portion of modern history 
is essential. 

722. Have you any holiday tasks on the subject 
of modern history ? — In the lower forms the holiday 
tasks generally consist of history and geography. 

723. Are the results placed on paper ? — Yes. 

724. {Mr. Vaughan.) When you give the boys a 
holiday task do you give it with anything like a cal- 
culation of the time that it will take them ? — ^It is 
difficult to do that. 

725. You guess what you think would be fair ? — 
Yes. 

. ^ 726. Perhaps you have no means of knowing 

— "— ])ractically whether boys who have holiday tasks given 

them really study the subject moderately through to 
the whole time, or whether it comes to a cram at the 
end ? — With, the great mass I have no doubt a cram 
comes at the end ; but some, I think, distribute the 
work over a longer period. 

727. {Lord Clarendon.) "The whole school is 
" examined annually in the months of April and May 
" in divinity, classics, mathematics, and those who 
" learn French, German, drawing, and chemistry are 
" examined in those subjects," is that the only im- 
portant examination in the school, one annually ? — 
That is the only one great examination. We have 
three tenns, two are very short and one is long, and 
it is at the end of the long term that the great exami- 
nation takes place. We are at school from January 
to May, we have a short holiday in May, and a holi- 
day again in August, so that the latter portion of 
the year is broken up into short terms. The long 
quarter consists of 15 or 16 weeks, from about the 
middle of January to the first week in May. The 
next quarter extends from the first week in June to 
the third in August, and the next is from Michaelmas 
to the 12th of December. 

728. You only have one examination for the 
whole year's work ? — Only one for the whole school 

independent examiners. To my own sixth form, I 
give a separate examination at the end of every half 
year and a prize. I have mentioned that I examine 
the forms in succession once a week ; our practice 
is, that every week a master takes a form not 
belonging to him to examine, so that there is con- 
stant information as to the progress the boys are 
making. 

729. You say that those who learn French, 
German, and drawing are examined in those subjects, 
but all learn ? — There is a French examination, a 
German examination, and a mathematical examina- 
tion. All who are learning French would be liable 
to an examination in that subject, and so with the 
other subjects. 

730. In your written answers you say, " For the 
" foundation scholars there is an additional ex- 
** amination in the month of December in classics 
** and arithmetic, and a report- is abo presented from 
" the head French master of their progress and con- 
'* duct." Assuming that this is a benefit to the boy, 
it must give the foundation scholai*s a benefit over 
the others ? — ^It has a particular purpose. It simply 
is to see whether they are fit to remain in the school 
to become candidates for exhibitions, and in fact to 
know that a foundation boy is making some use of the 
advantages he possesses. Foundationers of the age of 
16 and upwards are specially and strictly exatiiined. 
It gives an opportunity to the examiners of warning 
a boy that if he does not take cai*e he may not be 
eonaidered fit to remain in the school so as to become 
a candidate for an exhibition. 
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731. I understand that, but yea say in the first 
portion of this sentence there is an additional ex- 
amination whether they are going up for exhibi- 
tions or not ? — The great object is to warn boys who 
do not appear to be making satisfactory progress. 
The examiners, for instance, will say to a boy — 
" You will have to undergo a serious examination 
next year," and it acts as a check on that boy if he is 
idle. 

732. {Lord Devon.) Are the examiners appointed 
annually ? — No, they are not ; they are appointed by 
the schoolmaster, with the approval of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the chaplain of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury is ex officio the examiner in divinity. 

733. {Mr. Vaughan.) Are these gentlemen ex- 
aminers for both these examinations? — Yes, that is so. 

734. Do they all examine in divinity, classics, and 
mathematics ? — There are two classical, one mathe- 
matical, and one divinity examiner. 

735. With regard to the French and German, is 
that taken by the foreign language master ? — ^Yes. 
Hitherto it has been so. 

736. In what way is there an examination in 
drawing ? — The drawing master assigns the prizes. 

737. Do you know how it is conducted ? — He 
usually gives some subject to be competed for ; for 
instance, he brings certain models which are to be 
copied. 

738. Do the candidates sit together in the same 
room ? — ^Yes. 

739. With regard to chemistry, how are they 
examined in that ? — ^Papers are given to them on 
subjects which they have been doing during the t«rm. 

740. Do you know how many papers are given 
them to do ? — I cannot tell you. I think that two 
are given. 

741. Are tliey classified in the subjects of French, 
German, drawing, and chemistry, or is there a prize 
given only ? — For drawing and chemistry thiere is 
only a prize given, but boys who have done parti- 
cularly well are reported to me. 

742. In French and German are they class^ ? — 
In French they are regulai'ly classed every year. In 
German there are one or two prizes given, and the 
boys are arranged in order of merit. 

743. How long has the German been instituted ? 
— ^About three years, since I became Head Master. 

744. You instituted it almost immediately on your 
appointment ? — Yes. 

745. Do you teach it at all yourself ? — I have not 
tried to do so. 

746. (Mr. Thompson.) Have you an efficient Ger- 
man master ?— ^I trust so. 

747. {Lord Clarendon.) Of what nation is he ? — 
Ho is a Grerman, and he was a private teacher a/ 
Cambridge for many years. Ho teaches at the Wef- 
lington College., 

748. What lift his name ? — Weil. He teaches also 
at Queen's College. r 

749. {Lord Lytielton.) There is no special re- 
ward or prize lor modern history ? - No, not se])a- 
rately. • - . 

750. It comes into the Havelock exhibition ? — 
Yes, and into our annual examinations. 

751. (Zrorrf Clarendon.) You say " The subjects 
" for examination for the foundation scholarships are 
divinity," and so on, how much divinity ?— Scripture 
history, with one or two questions from the Cate- 
chism. 

752. {Lord Devon.) Who examines for the 
foundation scholarships ? — The same examiners who 
have been already mentioned. 

753. {Lord Clarendon.) Who established the 
Havelock exhibition ? — The money was raised by 
subscription on the part of old Carthusians on the 
occasion of his death. 

754. Was he a Carthusian ? — Yes ; a sum of money 
was raised, and it was to be appropriated partly tb'a 

.monument and partly to an exhibition ; of this sum 
760/. was set apart for an annual exhibition bearing 
hii'name. 
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755. Who exainineH? — Examiners are appointeil 
by me every yesr, with the approval of the master. 

756. Taking them fi-om the school? — I am st 
liberty to select any esaminers. 

757. Practically you do take them from ihe eehool ? 
— I take them away from rhe school generally. 

758. {Lurd Lytltllon.) Two examiners, are tbere? 
— Two or tliree. 

759. {Mr. Tfiompton.) They are paid, I pre- 
sume, by llic Governors ? — The ejcnminers for the 
Ilavelock exhibition are not paid, 

760. {Lord LyUrUon.) How many generally 
compete for them f — Lnet year I think eight went in, 
and the year before I think seven. 

761. la it open to the whole sehool ? — Yee, but 
practically only Ljio upper boys compete ; if any one 
is going lo Woolwich or the army a preference iB 
given to him in the awarding of the exhibition : we 
wishetl lo make it na nearly k military eeholarahip as 
posdiblc. The tinbjecta of examination are, Latin, 
French, history, both ancient and modern, geography, 
English dictation, and mathematics. 

76S. {Lord Clarendon^) Do the foundation scholars 
compete for that ? — Ye»>, it was thought it ought not to 
1)0 realricted in the case of n memorial raineil by a 
generiil subscription among old Carthusinns. 

763. {Lord Lytlellon.) And foundation scholars 
have taken part in it? — Yes, a foundation scholar 
gained it this year. 

764. Will he take that besides his exhibition ? — 
Tea. It is 20/. otit and out, it is only for the year. 

765. Is it only hold for OJie year ?— That ia all. 
There are more marks given for mathematics thou 
other subjects ^ out of 850 maiks, for instance, about 
350 would be given for mnthemalics, and the same 
would be given for modern hislory us for Latin. 

766. I suppose the distinction tella more than the 
money? — Just so. 

767. {Lord Clarendon.') I see you say "Prizes 
" are awarded by the examiners for proficiency in 
" the work done in tlie school, whilst there are also 
" in the two higher forms prizes for private study," 
what is that private study ?— In the upper school I 
give out certain subjects m which the boys will be 
examined over and above the work of their forms, 
and for that there if a separate examination, so that 
if a boy boa been diligent in getting up work out of 
flcliool he IB rewarded independently of the prizea 
given for the regular work of the fonn. 

768. Is that much done ? — This year there woa 
goDil competition for the private study prize in the 
sixth form. 

769. What are the subjects you generally give out 
for private study ? — They are claeeical i for instAnce, 
I would give out a Greek play for the Greek subject, 

' tjn(l some portion of a Latin author for the Latin 
subject i J should give them qnestions arising out of 
the porliohs-set, and poKSBges to translate. 

770. On papec or fit's voet ? — On papec. 

771. What pkrtof the school competes ? le it open 
t« the whole school ?^No ; to the fifth And Bikth 
forms, and there ie a sepaoMe prtse for each. 

772. About how many are allowed to compete for 
that? — In my sixth fortti I expect all to compete. 
I do not actually compel it ; and if a boy was striving 
principally for tho matbemalical part of the exami- 
naliou I should not be surprised if he did not bring 
up the classical paper well done, because I should 
know he had lieen giving a great deal of time to 
mathematics. 

, 773. {Mr.- Vaughan.) la it expected and under- 
#tood that thifi piivate study fhal! be done strictly 
without any assistance ? — Yes. 

774. And those boys that are allowed private tutors 
.which you have to a limited extent, according lo the 
system at Charterhouse, would not be assisted by 
.them at all ? — No ; it is for ascertaining what a boy 
bae done out of the school entirely. 

775. I low do you find that work done? — In my 
own sixth form better than the fifth, — exceedingly 



well by some of tho boys. This yew Igaic two 
prizes ; two of the boys did so remarkably well in ii. 

776. You do find the work is properly 'done by tho 
generality of boys? — Yes, by the liighe]' boys. In tlie • 
fiilh form i should not say it was so successful, 
because there the boys have not tJic same ability, 
and the other examination takes up n good poi'tion 
of their time \ they do not do it f^o efficiently as boya 
in the sixth farm. 

777. Is it the same work in both forms?— No, 
different work. 

778. Do you find that they use books of reference 
themselves in that, or do you recommend tlicm books 
of retcrencc ? — Yes, if they were doing ..^sehylus, 
I should recommond them to use Palcy's edition. 

779. {Lord Lyttelton.) I understand that in the 
Talbot scliiilarBhip the actual books or subjects for 
evnminalion are not fully specified? — They are not. 

780. Is that the case also in the Ilavelook exam- 
ination ? — No ; in tho Havelock exuminntion specific 
work is given out to be done. 

781. Is the Talbot scholarsliip the only one per- 
fectly general ? — Yes. 

782. {Mr. Vaughan.) How is the English verse 
for the prize done ? — Now and then it is well done ; 
it is not required of any boy. 

783. Do yon think that composing English verso 
has a tendency to disclose to the Itoys themwelves if 
they have the possession of poctic«i talent ? — Yee ; 
this year, though I gave no prize, one of the competi- 
tors really showed power, and he is encouraged lo 
hope that if he tries he may next year get a prixe. 

784. Do you think it is a means of making itknown 
to themselves whether thev have iKieticBl powers ? — 
Yes. 

785. {Lord Clarendon.) Do you think that Latin 
verses ore calculated to devclope the poetical p^eaiaa 
that may be in a boy, or merely that they will give 
him a good knowledge of the language? — A good 
knowledge of the language is, 1 think, the principal 
result with most boys. 

786. Do you attach gieat importance to Lalin 
verse ? — It is placed on an equality with other kinds' 
of composition, 

787. As far as you have been able to judge should 
you say that a Charterhouse boy is inferior to an Eton, 
Harrow, or Rugby boy in hip knowledge of Greek 
and Latin ? — It is difficult for me lo compare our 
own witli other schools. . _.. 

788. Do you not think that if a boy has a coudder- 
able love of poetry in him, that love woild be 
stimulated and developed by the practice ofliitin 
verse composition ? — Yes, 

789. (Mr. Thompson.) How would you estimato 
the relative importance of Latin verse and prosei, 
would you not say tlint Latin prose was the more 
important ? — Yes. 

790. Is it not far more difficult ?— Yes, 

791. Do you think sufficient attention is paid to 
Latin prose composition in English public schools F — 
I hardly know what is done except in our own 
school. 

792. Do you think that at Charterhouse sufficient 
attention is paid to that com|)arcd with other species 
of composition ? — In the upper forms we do a piece 
once a week ; perhaps we might do it twice with 
advantage ; I think that it is the most important of 
all the kinds of composition. 

793. {Lord Lytlelton.) Should you not suppose 
that not only boys who have a talent for poetical com- 
position but boys who have an enjoyment and laete 
for poetry find that stimulated very much by the com- 
position of poetry? — I think so. 

794. {Mr. Thompson.) I suppose you would say 
their comprehension of the authors was improved ? — 
Certainly I should say so ; especially in the case of 
the higher boys. 

795. {Lord Lyttelton.) Have you any opinion in 
the question about examinations which are meant 
to bring out the very best talent iu the school, 
like the Talbot exhibition, whether it is better to 
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ilefine ncourntely liei'oreliand ichnt books they nre 
to be prepured in ? — A> n rule for achool;^, 1 thiuk 
it is beat to bnve an examination in books previously 
given out, combined vrith some portions of authors 
not 80 given out. Practically, even in tUe Talbot 
csomination, when the esaininera are eelocted, I tcH 
ihem what woik the boya have been doing, and they 
set several qne^ilions bearing on that work. 

796. {Lord Clarendon.) Yon say Hiat the Bystem 
of private tuition has never prevailed at the Charter 
House, and that no boy Iihh e. private tutor, unless he 
is very dull or idle, or his parents wish it. Do you 
consider that that ia advantageous, for you must be 
aware that in mauy other schools it is considered the 
keystone of success ? — I myself am in favour of our 
own system from what 1 have seen of it j I think 
that there is a tendency in a Imy to lenu on the 
private tutor too much. It ia the maatei'a duty to 
find out whether the boy does his work thoroughly, 
and, speaking generally, I think he does it better by 
our present system than if he were assisted in the 
preparation of it. 

797. Supposing ho meets with any very great 
difficulties in his reading, — difficulties he is not able to 
snrmount himself, — there in nobody to assist or odvise 
him ? — Any master would do so at any time. We 
nva more in the school than is, I think, the cose iu 
moat public schools. The niaalcr with ns really is to 
the boy almost what a private tutor, plus the master, 
ia, for inBtunco, at Eton, becanae, if I understand the 
system rightly, a boy prepares hia work at Eton with 
hie private tutor ; then he goes into school and says 
that same lesson to another master. 

798. We art informed (hat at other schools the 
private tutor stands in loco parentit to the boy, 
that he studies his character, that he is his friend 
and his adviser, that he communicates with his parents 
with respect to liim, and in short does assume that 
superintendence and conlrol and friendly guidauce, 
that is very important to the boy during the liiue he 
is at school. Is there anybody who docs that at 
Charterhouse ? — I' think with the comparatively 

' email n\imber of boya at our school and the large 
jiuraber of masters, no master has under him a larger 
class of boys than he can lake individual interest in, 
and I believe practically he would lie always found 
u friend to any boy. 

~ 799. Arc not the boys conslniitly citanging from 
lla^f those masters to another, Hiid does not a master 
loallflght of a boy if he has left his class ?— In the 
ease «r a foundation boy I consider that thf assistant 
mastnf of ihe fbuudatiou and myself are really the 
friends (jf the boy. A report is wont home nt the end 
of with term of the progress and conduct of every 
lioy in the school. I write to the parent of every boy 
in my house, and to many parents of foundation 
scholars at the end of each teiin. Mr. Poynder does 
tlie same with his boya. As regards Ihe day boys 
who are living at home, of every one of them a 
report is sent home. With our small number of 120, 
I myself know every boy in the school, more or less. 
Every Saturday at 12 o'clock all the forms are called 
up BucceBHively before me, the boys in them being 
arranged according to their marks for the week. 
I hear if a boy has been doing badly or well, and I 
am able by that means generally to know how any 
boy in the school ia getting on, 

800. {Lord Devon.) Do you think that under 
your system the boys are on such a footing with the 
master that in case any boy got into a scrape he 
would come and consult any pai'tieular master as to 
what course he should take ? Suppose he was bullied, 
for instance ? — I think if he did not go to a master 
such acts wi^uld become known to a monitor, who 
would take steps to protect him from ill treiiiment. 

801. Take llie converse. Supposing a boy was 
£;ctting iulo bad bnbits, have any masters such an 
intimate connexion with that boy that they would as 
a friend or p.ircnt warn him against such a course ? 
— I think they would. Being so few as they are, wo 
know pretty well the character of all our boya. It ia 



not like having 300 or 400 to deol with. I mj-»etf 
have before me every week the results of every bu^s 
work, BO that I am able to en 

802. If I asked you, for instance, oa to whether ft 
purlicular boy iu the fourth form was on the wfaold 
doing w;cll or ill, should you be able to eay? — I 
feel sure that I should be able to tell you. 

803. I apprehend you would rest ubnost the whole 
of your opinion on the fact of the school being 
small ?— Yes. 

804. Take the case of a boy of scrupulous cc 
science, who was in the habit of aaking for advice on 
first coming to the school, or after he had been thcro 
a short time, who do you think he would go to ? — Iu 
my own house I think he would come to me, becftnee 
when a boy comes I always try to impress upon him 
that I shall be happy to assist him in any way. 

805. Take the cose of a day boy ?— The day boy 
lives at home. There cannot he quite the some rela- 
tion towards him as towards a boy actually living aH 
the school. 

806. Take oue of the foundation boys? — I ant' 
sure that the matron would in the fii-st place know if 
he was uncomfortable. In Ihe next place the maeter 
of the foundation would be almost sure Xa know. 

807. {Lord Lytttlton.) Would a boy who is very 
fond of study, if he wL-ihed for advice as to private 
study, come to you ? — Yea ; 1 feel sure that he would 
do so. 

808. {Lord Devon.) In Mr, Poynder's house or 
yours do circumatancea admit of your seeing the elder 
boya at tea ? — We coutinually have boys to breakfast 
or dinner or tea with ua privately. 

809. {Mr. Thompson.) Supposing the number of 
the school were double what it ia now, would yoa 
hold the some opinion as to the non-necessity of tbe 
privote tutor system ? — I ihink that by a proportional 
increase of masters it would bo unnecessary. I do 
not see how the Head Master, indeed, could kuovr 
personally so much as he con with the present nnmber. 
in other respects, by an increase of masters I tfaiulc 
you would quite meet the difficulties that 

810. (Mr. Vaughan.) The boys prepare didr 
lessons in the school, do they not ? — Yes ; many of 
them are so prepared, but some 
school in the evening, 

811. Does the preparation in st 
use of what are culled cribs ? — I 
be almost impossible, because they 
niaaler's eye. 

812. So that although they do nol get the nd* 
vantage of a private tutor, they cannot in fact maU 
use of criba ? — No. Out of school you cannot hftTS 
perfect security ; in school it is almost impossible. 

813. You eay "It is cot the custom in any of tbi 
" forma for the boys to construe the lessons to i 
" tutor, either public or private^ before they coiulM 
" them in si^'hool to a master." Do you^lfaflllfsa^ 
thiugs occur as that the stronger but more etupia 
boys force the otlier boys to constrtie (heir leasona 
for Ihcni. ? — They cannot possibly, do so in school, 
and I do not think the habit previa. The sixth form 
prepare all theii' work ont of school. 

814. Do you think their not having a tutor to 
Hsaist them increases their diligence in private study ? 
— 1 believe that they do get up their lessoua bettor 
from having themselves only to rest upon. 

815. Do you think it also gives any independence 
of character to the boy ? — By resting on himself I 
thiuk it does. 

816. Do you think that, practically, boys educated 
in that way gain by the system ? — I am uuder this 
difficulty, that being brought up under the same 
system, I have no means of comparing it with other 
systems, but my opinion is, that boys do gai 

817. How many on an average are jmt on to con- 
strue in school ? — Almost evei^ boy is put on. In 
the sixth form, for instance, almost every boy would 

818. ( Lord Lytlellon.) Each time ? — Yes. 

819. {Lord Devon.) In order ?— No. 
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820. ( LoTil LijlU'lioH.) How iiiftiiy liuvu you iiow 
ill the slstli form ? — Fouil«en. Of 14, ten perhopa 
would go on, 

821. (Afr. Vaughan.) Caii you meutiou Ihe num- 
Lually HOW to whom private tuitinu is given ? — 
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The jirivntc tuition iheii, such iia is given here, 
is giveu to hoys wlio are lug^^&rdu in thu eeliool ? — 
Yea, Of to boys who rany jierhapu come riilher liock- 
wnrd to the echool, nnd wont axBistaiice ; eo that 
wbst they do with their tutor would help them to 
gain a better position in the flchoul. 

823. {Lard Clarendon.) You any, " If & hoy is 
" desirous of culcring into any profession, for which 
" Bpeciul exnmiu&tlonH have to he pnssed, or for which 
" the usual course of educnlion in the school may 
" not he Hpecitdly adapted, he is allowed to leave off 
" the study of Greek »nd vcree composition and to 
" devote the time which would have been otherwise 
" given to those eubjects lo maihptnntica, history, 
" n^'ography, Ac," Is this often resorleii to ? — Not 
unfreqtiently now. It increases in frequency. 

824. I suppose you lake core it is a bona fide 
spplicftiion '! — Certainly. It is entirety hy the desire 
of the parent on expressing his wifli that u hoy should 
he specially prepared for xome exaniiuatiun. Id the 
note hei-e, I have appended two CBses which have 
occnn-ed after drawing up the list. One hoy of 
the name ofCandill was tiludying in that way, and 
I sent him to Wimbledon. We would have kept him 
at Charterhouse if we had had auy boys piepaiing 
for Ihe pjiiimination with whom to eompare him. He 
was (hii'd in the list at the examination. 

825. They get thig additional instrnclion from 
the mathematical master gratuitously? — Yes. There 
is no extra charge made for it at all. 

826. lie goes on in all other matters except 
composition and veree ? — Yes. 

827. {Lard LytUltan.) He does not leave out 
Greek altogether ? — Yes, if it is desired, because the 
time in the morning which would othei'wise be given 
to Greek he has for mathematics. 

828. {Mr. Vaughan.) Do you observe any differ- 
ence between the day boys and the boarders io tho 
application for itiiA |)crmi3Biou ? — It is the boarders 
more fretpicnliy. They are Ijoys more likely lo go 

829. Yoii'do not believe that tins permission liiils 
to give them belter iustrueiion in the study they 
wish to go on with ? — Most decidedly not. 

830. Can you perceive it in the examination? — 
Yes, 

831. Does the permission deiieud on age or place in 
the school ' — As a rule I have paid the fourtli fonn, 
hut I exercise my discretmn in the matter. 

^8&2, Do you tlx any limits ot age to that permis- 
sion J — It- 1^ intirtly in my diseretmn, and I am 
guided hy the PoiHion of the hoy in the school, his 
age, and iinalimation'i 

833. {Lord D^ton ) Is ihtre any age baiow-vhich 
you would not admit it ? — Up (o 1.5, in most casea, I 
should like a Ixiy to study G'^ecfc. When a boy is 15 
nnd can show no aptitude for it, he might he, I con- 
aider, under certnin eircum stances, doing rhiugs more 
advaiitageour* lo him. 

834, Have you mentioned all the instances in 
which you permit application to n special subject Y — 
I have. 

835. How long has this system been prevalent ? 
— It had been nominally so before I beeume Head 
Master. It was not much used till the last three or 
four years, 

836. Was it not at all the case when you were a 
boy ? — Practically not, 

837, You can do it entirely in your own discretion ; 
io the case of any hoy going to the Univeisities, do 
you never allow that exemption at all ? — If I find a 
boy going to the university cannot do Latiit verse 1 
sometimes substitute prose fur verse. 

838, Would you allow boys to Icivc off Greek 
altogether. If going to the Universities ?— I- have 



never doue so. I let a hoy give up Greek iambics 
and give a!I llie time which would l>c so occupied to 
Latiu prose, which is essential in the matriculation 
examinations, 

839, Can you say bow nmny boys from tlie school 
are now at Oxford in any such way ? — ^Ahout eight, 
I should think. 

840, Have you not found at all since this system 
has been allowed that it is the idle or worst boys in 
the school who avail themselves of it? — I do uot 
allow any hoy to avail himself of it without sufficient 
reason ; as most of our clever hoys go to the Uni- 
versities, few of them wouhl widi lu deviate from 
the usual course of in^sl ruction. 

841, Have you found any difference wilh regard 
to the boys' knowledge of modern languages between 
those who have tlitti oxempliou from part of tho 
classical work and tht^e who have not ? — I think Mr. 
MarrietlO will tell you that they have sliown before 
going to Woolwich greater interest in I'Veiich, 

842, Are tlicy among those who urc exempt jn 
this way ? — They are almost sui-e to be, because if 
they are going to Woolwich 1 should exempt ihem 
generally, so as to give them more time for mathe- 
matics and other studies, 

843, There is iiothiug like any sepornlion or any* 
thing of that sort ? — Koi the slightest. 

844, Then you are disposetl lo think well of your 
plan, considering tho necessities of the present time ? 
— I am certainly in favour of it. I do not find that 
it interferes materially with the genera! work of the 
school, though in some resiiects it U inconvenient in 
a small schuol, 

84o. It does uot occur to you that the age of 13 
or 14 is too young ? — GeneraJly'it would be from 15 
to 16 i I should bo guided by the ci re uin stances of 
eoch cose. 

846, {Lord Lj/ttelton.) Have any boys ever gone 
direct from Charterhouse to any of tho new com- 
]>etittve examinations ? — For the nimy ibey have gone 
up two or three times, but not for Woolwich. Thi^ 
boy Cundilt, who wna subsequently third in the list 
of siicceBsful eaudidutes, went up once before he was^ 
successful, II 

847, Then he went to Wimbledon ?— Yes. Hq/ 
went there in August. He went up Ihe first time i^ 
June of last year, nnd he wae not up ' 
time. I did not expect him to be. 
Churlerhouse till Julj', went 
August, and ni Junumy pasBcd th: 
number of 2oO candidates. My i 
him to go to Wimbledon was that 
the school going up for the same 
boy in such a cose then loses the beneiit of 
competition. If we had a lai'ger clas^ of boys goii 

lo Woolwich we should, I think, be quito prepan 
to guarantee that a boy should be able to enter, 
straight from us, but the difficulty is that we have od 
very few boys who intend to go there. 

848, With no more exemption fi'om the ordi- 
nary studies of the school than mentioned in the last 
answer, should you be able to dispense with what 
is commonly called the cramming foi' Woolwich ? — 
The cramming in the case to wbieh I have lately 
referred was only lor lour moiitlis, and I should have 
dispensed with it but for Ihe reason I have stated. 
When he went to Wimbledon, sevend boys were pre- 
paring lor the Woolwich examination, and I believe 
that is the great reason why tbo^e boys distinguish 
themselves. It introduces a kind of competition as 
to which of those boys will be successful. 

849, Do you think that is tho mam reason why 
those special cramming tutors are requisiie. Is it not 
fully as much that for a short time just before this 
special examination they ore able to devote them- 
Belfes wholly to those subjects ?~That is a very 
powerful reason, no doubt, 

850, Would you not expect the system to work in 
this way, that the boys would remain in the public 
school till near the time, and that between the two 
they would go to a private tutor ? — Yes, I think so. 
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If our numbers were greater and more desirous of 
competing I could group the boys with a view to this 
-=^- and similar examinations. 

9. R.Eheifn. 351. What is the gold medal for ? — It is for Latin 
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852. Are there always three accessits or silver 
medals ? — ^Not always so. Two boys are generally 
named, as well as the successful candidate for the 
gold or silver medals. 

853. {Lord Clarendon.) As to question 21, you 
say, "The lecturer on chemistry has an electrical 
" machine." Are his lectures popular. Are many 
boys prepared to give up their play for them ? — Yes. 
I should say there are about 40 boys that attend on 
an average, and they take great interest in it. 

854. {Lord Lyttelton,) Is there any distinction ? 

He gives prizes. The lectures are decidedly 

popular. 

855. {Mr, Thompstm.) What use is made of the 
mathematical models ? — In teaching mechanics. The 
models arc Professor Willis's inclined plane and 
screw, &c. 

856. {Lord Clarendon.) Is it principally the 
foundation scholars who learn to sing ? — Yes ; Mr. 
Hullah receives 50/. a year from the Grovenors for 
teaching them. 

857. {Lord Lyttelton,) The other is entirely 
voluntary ? — Yes. 

858. Do many of the non-foundationers take it ? — 
A- fair number ; we have a concert once a year, in 
which the boys are the only performers. 

859. {Lord Clarendon.) Do you know what system 
the dravt'ing master teaches, is it from oasts ? — Some- 
times casts, sometimes a vase or flowers. The boys 
are allowed to take & picture of the interior of the 
chapel or of the school, or any object which may be 
suitable to their purpose. 

860. They never take country walks for the 
purpose ? — So. 

861. {Lord Lyttelton.) The concert you just men- 
tioned is made a sort of fete by the parents ? — Yes, 
from 150 to 200 persons attend. Really this year it 
was exceedingly successful I think. 

862. {Mr. Vaughan.) When are the prizes set 
for drawing ? — The prizes are given at our exami- 
nation in May. The drawing master selects his own 
tiflifi for giving out the subjects. 

863. Does he give any holiday tasks in drawing ? — 
The subject is quite voluntary, and there is no com- 
pnlsoify holiday task in it. 

864. I mean merely as a matter of expedience ? — 
The boys do sometimes take home copies. 

865« {Lord Lyttelton.) Have you anything like 
the Apposition of St. Paul's ? — No, we have no 
speeches. 

866. No recitations or anything of the sort ? — 
No. 

867. But you have a public presentation of prizes ? 
-:-The prizes are presented in the presence of those 
connected with the school. 

868. Do you find that the drawing interferes, that 
those who are very fond of it stop at it too long ? — 
No ; pur drawing master is skilful in that respect. 
During the cricket season he will not come on a 
half holiday but at some other time, so that the 
drawing may not interfere with playing matches. 

869. Has he ever asked you to alter that ? — ^No, 
except to give him leave that at this season of the year, 
aa long as he gives the boys the proper lessons he may 
arrange with them when it shall be, so as to suit their 
convenience for playing. 

870. {Lord Clarendon.) You say " boys are regu- 
^ larly instructed in the Bible, Church Catechism, the 
'' Greek Testament, &c." What is meant by regularly 
instructed ? — That was the form of the question, I 
think. 

871. {Lord Lyttelton.) It means a part of the 
school work ? — Yea. . 

872. {Lord Clarendon.) The monitor reads 
prayers ? — ^Yes, when we meet in the school in the 



morning one of the foundation monitors always reads 
prayers. 

873. The whole school together ? — We meet to- 
gether, except such day boys as, from the distance 
at which they live, cannot attend our first school, at 
half past seven. 

874. In the chapel ? — ^No, in our schoolroom. We 
only attend chapel on Saints' days, Saturday evenings^ 
and Sundays. 

875. Do the boys habitually say private prayers 
to themselves ? — I think I may say that the case of 
a boy not saying them would be very rare, — indeed^ 
so rare that it would be noteworthy. 

876. You do not think that four or Ave being in 
the room together interferes with their privacy ? — I 
think not. I judge from personal observation. 

877. {Lord Lyttelton.) Are the monitors regularly 
instructed as to what is required from them ? — When- 
ever I make a monitor I always say a few words to 
him. I always feel sure that he knows what he has 
to do. 

878. The custom of the school probably is 
enough ? — Yes. I do not wish to put too much re- 
sponsibility on a junior monitor. I am always able to 
watch whether he does his duty or not. 

879. {^Lord Clarendon.) You say "The boys are 
"specially prepared for confirmation by the Head 
" Master, who has a confirmation class for some weeks 
" previous to the confirmation, which is annually ad- 
** ministered in the chapel by the Bishop of London." 
Does the Bishop of London hold an annual confirma* 
tion ? — Yes, in our chapel. 

880. I suppose that is according to ancient usage ? 
— ^No ; it is not. When I was a boy in school we 
used to go for confirmation to Bow church. After I 
left the school, the Dean of Peterborough, the then 
Head Master, obtained the consent of the late Bishop 
of London to come every year, and from that time 
to the present time the custom has been observed. 
The Bishop of London generally comes on the 
Tuesday in Passion ^veek, and the whole school 
attends, and he confirms the boys in the presence of 
their schoolfellows and others. 

881. About how many are confirmed annually ? 

About 14 annually. The present number of commu- 
nicants in the school is about 28 ; there were 24 
present at the last Communion. 

882. The foundation scholars are publicly cate- 
chised ? — In pursuance of an old order it is the duty 
of the Preacher to hear them say the Catechism. 
They are publicly catechised in chapel by him in 
Lent, six or seven being taken together. 

88.3. Before the whole congregation? — Yes, they 
say the Catechism, and a course of lectures is deli- 
vered by the Preacher bearing on the Catechism. 

884. You say "All the boys attend the church 
" service on the morning of Saints' days ;*' all Saints* 
days or what Saints' days ? — The great Saints* days. 

885. How many days is that ? — ^About 12. 

886. {Mr. Thompson.) Have you a musical ser- 
vice then ? — Yes. 

887. Is that an old custom ? — No ; I think that 
it was introduced about the year 1843. 

888. {Lord Clarendon.) There is a special com'^ 
munion in the school to which those who have been 
confirmed are specially invited. There is no com- 
pulsion ? — Not the least. On the first and last Sun- 
day of the term on which we meet there is a 
celebration of the communion at which such boys 
as like attend. What I mean by specially invited is 
that at this time we expect the boys to attend in 
preference to other occasions. 

889. They generally know that they are expecte<l 
to attend, but they are not admonished if they do not 
attend ? —No, not at all ; not in the least. When the 
Bishop of liondon confirms, knowing what the custom 
iSy.he reminds those who are confirmed that there will 
be communion from time to time in the chapel ; all 
the masters attend on those occasions, as well as 
many M'-^he boys. 
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890. There are un partKular remaiks mudc on a. 
huj if he doi-a not itttend ? — Not at nil, T think I 
have mentioncij thiit if I (bund thai, u hny v/aa h«- 
bitiially absent I should aay to him privatdy, ■'! 
" have not seen you luielj- at the Communion. Can 
" you tell me any reason why it is eo'f" 

891. (Lord Lgttehon.) Juet us ihe clergyman of ft 
parish wouhl to his parii^hioners ? — Yes. 

892. {Lord Clarendon.') It is not to avoid tin 
admonition from yon? — No, I should never think of 
admonishing a hoy if he was absent only once or twice. 

893. Ton tliink, Inking it aa a whole, that it ia a 
cheerful and a willing Bervice ? — I think it is. 

894. Aud there \» a free acknowledgment of the 
importance of it ? — I think si>. 

893. With regard to qu«slion (4-) I muet Ray that 
it seems to me a gi'eut deal of work for Sunday. 
Every hour is taken? — On Sunday many of the 
boys fti-e away, as ihere is leave of going out lo 
those boys tbni have frJeuds from 12 o'clock Saturday 
to Sunday evening. The great difficulty with us is 
on the Sunday, as the boys aro not allowed to go 
beyond the walls. The great difficulty is to make 
Sunday a cheerful and really quiet day. When I was 
a boy the system whs this : — We went to school at 
half-past 10, chapel at U, we dined at 1, we went 
again to clinpel lit half-past 2 ; at half-post 3 wc were 
out of chapel and from that time till 9 in the evening 
we had scarcely anything to do, and I assure you the 
time was very heavy and burdeusome. 

896. Do you mean that boys would sooner go to 
school or chapel than to their own rooms ? — The 
time of being in school is not long. At 9 o'clock 
there are prayers in each house ; after breakfast 
some work is prepared for school, the Ixiys in the 
fifth and fourth form for instance write out the 
Gospel in Greek, which takes them a few minutes, 
then they go into the school from half-past 10 to U. 

897. {Lord Lyitelton.) What is doue in school ? 
— In the lower forms the boys bring in a Bible and 
read a chapter and the master explains it to them, or 
they learn some texts, or the collect, &c. 

898. When is the Sunday exercifle done ?— It is 
given out to bo done at any time on the Sunday, 

899. What do they do from 3 lo 4 ?— -They bring 
in their Bibles or Greek Testaments and we explain 
to them the second lesson, or some other portion of 
the Bible. The work is not such as requires any 
elaborate getting np ; from 4 lo G there is tio work, 
at 6 there is lea, and at 7 we have a choral service 
done by Mr. llullali's hoys, which lasts till about 8. 

900. (Lord Clarendon.) You 8ay"Atthe general 
" annual examination divinity is one of the subjects 
" in all the classical forma," what does that embrace ? 
— The Old and New Testament, Scripture historj', 
tfome questions IVom the Catechism, and sometimes 
eom« [joriion of Church History — as the Reformation. 

901. I)b, you give them papers? — The divinity 
papers are set, by the chaplain of the Archbishop of 
Caniei'bury. 

902. You say " If the name of a boy appeni-a 
" three limes in one.xseek ig this book he h flogged," 
these lu-o ordinary faults, inattention, being late and 
imperfect ; if a boy was inattentive tliree times a wcuk 
would he be (logged ? — In many cases,, if his name 
was down twice in the book the master would give 
him an imposition ; he would not put him down n 
third time unless it was systematiu idleness or some 
great fault which he found it necessary to mark ; 
it is not iiecoBsary that he miiBt be pat down for in- 
attention. When a boy is down twice in the book 
be becomes doubly careful, for fear of 1)eing put down 
the third time. 

903. Is the system of flogging diminished ? — I 
certainly think that it is. 

904. From the time when you were a boy ? — Tea. 

905. Aud it is only adminislered by yourself? — I 
never allow any one in the school lo administer it 
except in my unavoidable absence, in which case the 
second master would have authority to do it. 

906. About how often does flogging tukouilace ? 
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— We have had none ibia quarter, we have been CtlABTEl 
peculiarly fortunate, and no boy has been flogged, llOUSE 

91)7. (Lord Lt/lUlton.) Can you wll us about how 

many in the year 't — I could not say with accuracy. ii'<'- K. £Iik 

908. Can you say 23 or 30 times in the course of 
last year 'i—'hi the yenr 1861, it was administered fiO 
times ; no other kind of corporal punishment is used. 

909. (Lord Clarendon.) When flogging is not 
resorted to impositions aic given, whai aiv they 'i— 
Writing out gencridly ; sometimes if a hoy does not 
know his lessons the master gives him byway ol 
imposition to learn it again. 

910. Do you resort to the system of writing out 
rather than learning by heart, with reference to the 
itdvantmge of the boys or the couvenieuce of iJio 
master ? — I liave never thought of the convenience 



of the master ; 



I setting an impositii 



learn by heart 

by one system 

911. Doyoi 



rtaJiiJy 
tom lo give nnes lo write out than to 
. I Ho not think a master would gain 
much more than by the other, 
think thai if a master orders 300 lines 
It, lie looks over it ? — That would be a 
great imposition with us. 

912. What do you consider a fair imposition, some- 
thing short of flogging ? — I should give him 50 or 
100 lines generally. It would vary very much, hut 
3130 we should consider a very severe imposition ; 
and wheu I give such en imposiiioil as 300 lines, I 
have 50 lines brought up each morning for six days. 
It takes a boy a little time each day without inter- 
fering to any extent with his time of play ; 5U0 lines 
may have been given on very rare occosione, hut I do 
not remember that I have ever given a boy suoh an 
imposition, 

yi3. As you do not carry the system of writing 
out lo any great extent you have had no opportunity 
of observing whether it was prejudicial to the hand- 
writing ? — If it was of common practice lo set very 
long impositions I cannot believe hut that it would 
be. If I set 50 lines I expect them to he neatly 
written, 

914. You would give aahort imposition and require 
it to be done in a uianner tlint would rather do liifl 
boy good than harm ? — If it was not neatly written 
1 should give it to him again. Sup{ioae an up|>er boy 
was guilty of any impertinence to a master au impost* 
t ion would be the kind of punishment given to hii^ 
because we never punish ahoy in the fifth fomj^j^K 
flogging, except in a most extreme case. I ttCtrcV-r] 
have floggod a 6fth form boy ; I could dotiit if X 1 
liked, hut procticully it is felt in the school Jba(,Jk4 
lifth form boy in exempt. 

915. (Mr. Vaitghan.) Would it be a violation off 
the rules of the school ? — It would he a most unueuid | 
thing, hut not coatrary to any actual rule. 

916. (Lord Lj/llellon.) In there any recollection 
of a sixth form boy being flogged ? — I am not myself 
aware of such a case. 

917. (Lord Clarendon.) You do not think lh»t,; 
sotting the punisliment has any leference to the cou- 
vcnjeiico of the master. But do not you think jt ] 
would be more advantageous to the boy t<) learn some- 
thing by heart, that would be beueficiid to him, flncji 
as a passage of Shakspeore ? — I think that in some 
coses it might be. I have never considered impo- 
sitions as regards the convoniecce of a master, 

918. But I am speaking of what would he advan- 
tjigeuus for the boy, and not of what would bo conve- 
nient to the master ? — I think very possibly it might 
be an improvement from time to lime to give a bojr 
something to do, which would be of real advantage 
to him, and in many casea that is the courso which 
we adopt. If I find a boy has not prepared his lesson 
I make him write nie out a translation of it aud write 
it neatly. It is oidy in such cases as impertinence 
or disturbance that a boy would have 300 lines lo 
write down, and in such case he would have two or 
three days within which to do the impositions. 

919. You have no reason to doubt that tbew 
punishments have the eflect of punishing f they ore 
not laughed at ? — I do not think so. I iTiink giving 
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a boy 80 many lines and spreading it over a certain 
period is a severe punishment, because it takes up 

a portion of time each day. 

Uv, H. Elwyn. 920, The punishments are not disregarded ? — I do 

not think so. 

921. {Mr, Vaughan.) Am I right in understand- 
ing that if three of these entries in the book end in a 
flogging, there is no punishing for any of the previous 
entries ? — None. 

922. When the third comes he is flogged for them 
all ? — ^Yes, the third entry in one week involves a 
flogging. 

923. {Lord Lyttelton,) What other minor punish- 
ments have you besides writing out ? — One of the 
punishments which I sometimes employ is stopping 
boys fi-om going to their friends on Saturday and 
Sunday ; it is a punishment which a boy feels very 
much. 

924. There is the objection to learning by heai't 
as a punishment, of the different powers of the boys ? 
— Yes, that Ls so ; with the great average of boys you 
might resort to it. 

925. Must there not always be great difficulty, 
considering the different powers of boys, in having 
other than corporal punishment ? — I think that there 
must be. 

926. But perhaps writing out With more attention 
to hand^vriting would be as free from inequality as 
others ? — Yes, if a master on looking at the imposition 
when it is given up, finds that it is written in a kind 
of haphazard way he gives it to the boy to do again. 

927. {Lord Clarendon.) You say the Head Master 
" almost invariably inflicts it himself," why not in- 
variably ? — ^If I did not flog a boy it would be simply 
because from some inevitable cause I was away from 
the school at the time of punishment. 

928. {Lord L^yttelton,) "Almost invariably" means 
except during absence ? — Yes. 

929. {Lord Clarendon,) As to question 27 you 
say, " To certain boys selected from the sixth and 
" fifth forms is assigned the duty of helping to main- 
" tain the discipline of the school," I suppose those 
fire monitors ? — Yes. I say afterwards " Those boys 
" so selected are called monitors." 

930. "To suppress bullying," is bullying at all 
common ? — :Not at all common, I believe. 

931. {Lord Lyttelton,) When you were a boy at 
school was it not common ? — At times it was. It 
depended very much on the boys at the head of 
the school. It was nothing in my time to what it 
was before. I can see, I think, a great difference 
now to the time when I was a boy. 

932. {Lord Clarendon,) You consider that the 
monitors are the great protectors of the weak against 
the strong ? — Yes, and if I hear that a boy is uncom- 
fortable I at once call for the head monitor and pri- 
vately, through him, inquire into the case. 

933. In every case of tliat sort has your sugges- 
tion to the monitor and interference been successful ? 
— Yes, I believe, most beneficial. It has been very 
rarely that a matter has been brought before me, but 
when I hear that a boy is not comfortable I speak to 
a monitor. 

934. You say from lime to time a monitor falls 
short of that which is expected of him ? — Yes, and it 
must be borne in mind that sometimes I have a 
limited area to select from. In my own house at the 
present moment the number of uppers is very few ; 
I have only one monitor. Generally my rule is to 
have two. The punishment for gross neglect of duty 
on the part of a monitor is to deprive him for a time 
of his monitorship. 

935. (I^ord Lyttelton,) He is not put down in the 
school ? — No, but he is deprived of his powers. If 
it is a neglect of duty as a monitor I take away his 
monitorial status from him. 

936. For how long ? — That would depend on cir- 
cumstances. Perhaps he might have done an im- 
pertinent act with no malice about it, but for the sake 
of example he is deprived of his authority for a short 
time. 



937. A boy would feel that very much ? — ^Yes. 

938. {Lord Clarendon,) I will call your attention 
to the last line of your written answer in No. 29, as 
to fagging ; you say " Those who have the privilege 
" of exercising this power are not the strongest but 
" those who from their position in the school are 
" deemed worthy by the master to exercise such 
" power," is the permission of the master required in 
order to enable a boy to fag ? — ^Yes, a boy in the fif^ 
form does not from his position have the right to fag, 
until it is given to him by the master, and it is just the 
same in the sixth form. The technical phrase is to 
" give a boy his privileges." Among the foundation 
scholars I only allow 10 boys out of 44 to have the 
privilege of fagging. 

939. If there are not little boys enough you do 
not give them the privileges ? — If they were given 
to all the boys in the sixth and fifth forms there 
might perhaps be at times 20 entitled to fag, and 
perhaps the boys to bo fagged would be 10. If I 
were to find a boy using his privileges tyraimically 
or acting unworthily of his position, I should take 
away his privileges, not corporally punish him. 

940. {Mr, Thompson,) Was that introduced by 
your predecessor ? — I have always considered it to 
bo the custom of the school. 

941. {Lord Clarendon,) Do you give the privi- 
leges simply with reference to the seniority, or have 
you some regard to the boy's character ? — The boy's 
character is a very essential element in it. If a boy 
got into the fifth form who I felt sure was unfit to 
exercise the privilege, I should not give it to him. A 
boy at the bottom of the fifth form might be fit to be 
an upper, and a boy some places above him I might 
not consider so. 

942. {Mr, Vaughan.) What is tlie fagging described 

as making of the tea ? What does it amount to ? ^It 

is putting the tea and water in the toa-pot. 

943. Not making the toast or carrying in the tea? 
— Toast is made by some of the boys. They make 
toast for their master at the same time that they make 
the tea. They are in the sante room close to one 
another, 

944. What is it that the fags do at football ? 

Sometimes there is what is termed a call of the whole 
school to play a game. They take a regular part in 
the game. 

945. I suppose at football a little boy can really 
take no active part ? — I consider that a little boy can 
quite take his part in the game. 

946. (Lord Clarendon,) Do the foundation boys 
fag the boarders? — Yes. Of course when the boys are 
locked in at night the case does not arise, but durino- 
the day-time a foundation boy can fag a boarder, and 
vice versa. Practically, the gown boys generally 
fag the gown boys, and the boarders the boarders. 
Supposing they were at a cricket match and a boy 
wanted a fag to get the ball, he would not care 
whether it was a gown boy or a foundationer. 

947. {Mr, Vaughan,) Would that be so as a 
matter of discipline as well ? — Matters of discipline 
generally arise in the houses, and in them the monitors 
and uppers of each house exercise power over the fags 
of the same Jiouse. 

948. {Lord Clarendon,) When you give a boy his 
privileges do you allot him a particular fag ? — No ; 
that is done by the boy himself. 

949. {Mr, Vaughan,) Is his power confined to a 
certain fag ? — No ; but he generally selects one boy, 
whom he considers specially his fag. 

950. {Lord Lyttelton.) Does it often grow up 
into a friendly relation ? — ^Very often, I think. 

951. Are all the boys below the fifth form liable 
to be fagged ? — ^No, the fourth form is exempt. 

952. The fagging at cricket is different from that 

at football ; it is in fact a mere helping at cricket ? 

A boy may be required to run after the ball when hit 
or to act as long-stop, but from the custom of nets 
being occasionally placed behind the wicket, the latter 
speci^of fagging is not so common as it was formerly. 
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The principul poriion of cricket fagjjiiig is the throw- 
ing of (lie bull and the slopping it with the hands. 

953, {Lord Clarendon.) As to qui?stioii 34. With 
re^p^ct to the ho}'s having time at home, ore thej not 
at a diBadTantage ? — What 'u done in the first school 
ia Baying repetitions and preparing work for second 
school. The day boys come at half-past nine with 
that work prepared. They aay it im mod lately they 
come aud take their plaeea in the form. No work ia 
dona in the form without them. Re^ietition la always 
the firat lewaon in the moi-ning. 

954. Do they do as well as others ? — Some of our 
greatest succesiiea have been by day boys. 

956. As to question 39, are there 60 boys in tlie rifle 
corps ? — There were about 60 on the lost occasion. I 
droppedit in the sommcr time because Ifound it could 
not go on with cricket. Wo have drilling when we 
go Imck from October to December, and from January 
till the 2.;ih of March. 

956. Is it voluntary ? — Tes, entirely. 

957. Do lliey like it ? — A great many of tliu Iwys 
do, I purchased 40 carbines, and that gave a fresh 
impetus to it. M. Angelo attends, and be brings two 
ex-serjeante with him, and twice a week tlie boys 
are drilled in our grounds. They can do everything 
except actually shoot. From our position we are 
prevented from doing that. 

958. L)o not they fire blank cartridge? — No, there 
ia no place where they can do bo. They use caps, 
and go through all the exercises, so that when 
they join a, rifle corps at the universities or elsewhere 
they are quite able to tukc their part. In twit the 
drilling is bo nnieh attended to from their not being 
able to do any shooting that they get on very well. 

959. Have they a uniform ?— They have only a 
belt, because they have no means of displaying 
uniform. Considering the number of oor school I 
think it has answered very well. 

960. Has there been a falling off?— There wsa till 
1 bought those cnrbinea, 

961. What do the boys pay for the drill seijeants ? 
— I charge them 1/. a year, and a few shillings a year 
for the use of the carbines aud cleauiug them. They 
walk up in military discipline and take their cwbines 
from the stand where they are. 

962. And can they do all the mnnceuvres ? — Every- 
thing except actually fire. 

963. Have you any limit as to age ? — I have not 
made any. 

964. {Mr. Thompson.) Do they learn fencing from 
M. Angelo ? — Yes, some of the boys arc generally 
engaged in learning it. 

965. (Lord Luttelton.) What i 
|of the Head Miisler and scco 
■ards boardii-rs, I have already i 

l^s of nrriLngi^ment Qie 
I myseu C<Jli»i4cr our two houses 



s the " average profit" 
md master V — ^As re- 
xplaiued that for the 

muster aud 
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■aw joint checks for all Ihe expenses. We employ 
mmon ti'adesmen, and bolh houses, for the purpose 
management, U^'reatcd as one. In the division 
profits gths are drawn hy (he Head Master, 'fibs by 
the second master. 

966. Is that what is meant here by " the nreri^e 
" profit of the Head Master"? — Yes. The profits 
vary of course with the number of boyji. Our salaries 
are bo small, that it is upon the boarders and day 
\»oyi that we mainly depend, and the small numbers 
of the latt«r affect our incomes most materially. 

967. As to Table B,, you said just now that a boy 
sometimes was admitted as low as eigiit, but there 
are none near that age in these tables, none below 10 ? 
— That is quite an accident. A boy came to us last 
quarter at 9 ycju-i of age. 

^ 968. We Hiid that the age is rising in all these 
large sdiools, and Ihat there is hardly ever any boy 
■"lelow 10 : should you expect a boy to come at 8 or 

■I consider 8 or 9 generally speaking too young 
to como. I should say that from 10 to 1:^ is [ho best 
age for a boy to enter. 

969. {Mr. Vaughan.) I observe 
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English essays down so low as the fifth and lower fiftli CHART! 
forms ?— As low as the upper fifth form. HOOSl 

970. What subjects do you set for English " 

themes ? — Generally some historical subject, such ^"' ^- ^'"y" 
as to give an account of the wars of Marlborough, 
which they would take from a book and make a kind 
of abstract of. 

971. Do you give the fifth form subjects within 
their cx|)erienci' to write upon, simply for the pur- 
pose of seeing how they can write. Do you meet the 
case of the lower forms in that way ? — The subjects 
given are most frequently historical, sometimes ibey 
are more general. 

972. Can yoii mention any of those particular 
subjects ? — Among subjects recently given have been 
" The efiects of the Crusades," "The causes of the 
" American War of Indepuii deuce ;" " The English 
*' language ;" " The le.iding features of the reign of 
" Queen Elizabeth." 

973. Do you think they really get jwwers of ar- 
rangement and thought from such topics ? — I think 
the English themes are of value. The Latin themes 
are the gi'eatest difficulty. 

974. I see in the school you have a great deal of 
original composition, more so thou is common ? — Only 
original Latin themes and original Latin verse; we 
have no original Greek composition. 

975. How do you avoid the use of old copies in 
original Latin themes and Latin verses ? — By trying 
to give ili^rent subjects, 

976. Do you keep that in your mind f — Yes 

977. It is not at all a permitted thing to send a 
given number of old copies in in a year ? — No, 

978. You commence both Greek aud Latin in the 
lowest fonns ? — That depends ; two boys hare come 
to us this quarter who will not begin Greek till 
they are thoroughly grounded in Latin. Very often 
a boy comes knowing a great deal of Latin but he is 
not fit to go into the first form, because he has not 
learnt even the elements of Greek, 

979. You do not commence Greek verse compo- 
sition till some time after you have commenced Greek 
prose ? — No, 

980. Do you think that the best method ? — I think 
it 15. 

9S1. I think you put off the reading of Attic pot-try 
till rather late 'f— Till the fifth form, and that is tho 
reason why the Greek iambics are not set till that 
time, 

982. Are the numerous authors read by tbt- sixth 
form commonly in hand in the same half yeat^ior 
distributed into different half years ? — Yes, that is 
taking the whole year j they would not be all going 
on at the same time ; for instance, this quarter I read 
Juvenal with them, next quarter I should read 
another Latin poet. 

983. You take one up and drop it? — Yes, with 
certain exceptions ; portions of Homer and Virgil, for 
instance, are read every quarter, 

984. Do you do that for the sake of getting variety 
ofstyle ?— Partly for that reason, and also for the mat- 
ter which they contain. 

985- Have you systematic repetition of Greek ? — 
The higher boys learn a great deal of Greek. 

986. Have you any regular time for the repetition? 
,— Every morning we have some Greek or Latin 
repetitions j if a boy in the sixth form has any taste 
for English poetry, or is desirous of studying history 
especially, I accept an English repetition occasionally 
instead of the Greek or the Latin. 

987. You find that verbal memory differs much iu 
different boys ? — I should say so, 

988. Do you find a greater variety of faculties in 
verba! memory than in the memoi'y of facts aud argu- 
ments ? — I should say so certainly. 

989. {Lord LyUelton.) As to table D. I should 
wish to understand the amount of time a boy gives, 
I understand they have five hours in the school in 
the sixth form? — That would be about the time for 

tb form ; the sixth form would 
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05$5m^^ ^^^ ^ quite so long in school, because they prepare 
;H0WB. ^i^^ij. ^^r^ ^y^ of school. 

lUv B Elwun, ^^* ^"* *^® other forms also prepare their work 
* ' ^\' ' out of school? — Yes, but they also prepare a great 
18 JiuM JL862. deal in school too. 

■" 991. Suppose a sixth form boy works ^^e hours 

iu school how much work should you expect him to be 
doing besides that ? — At least a couple of hours in 
the evening, but in some cases more. 

992. That would apply to day boys as well? — 
Yes. 

- 993. Taking all the work ? — Yes : the five hours 
are not continuous. 

994. {Lord Clarendon,) That includes the day 
boys' work at home ? — Yes. 

995. {Lord Lyttelton.) Including his exercises and 

all ?— Yes. 

« < 

996. {Mr, Vaughan,) Permit me to ask you whqr 
ther with those of your own standing, looking back to 
t^e period when they were at the school, there is a 
general feeling that the time given to Latin and 
Greek has been overmuch ? — I think not. 

997. I do not mean a feeling in the popular mind, 
but rather with those who have been educated there ? 
— Generally 1 do not think there is any dissatis- 
faction among men of my own standing. 

998. {Z^ord Devon.) At what time do the day boys 
come ? — At half-past 9 ; if they live in the immediate 
neighbourhood they come to the first school at half- 
past 7. 

999. {Lord Lyttelton,) Do you not otherwise make 
any difference, suppose a boy lived some distance off ? 
— That would make no difierence. All must be 
present at the commencement of the second school. 



1000. {A Commissioner,) Have you not a grammar 
peculiar to the school ?— -We have a Charterhouse 
grammar. 

1001. Do you adhere to that ?— We do. 

1002. You think that as far as you know you do 
wisely ; and that it is not a mere prejudice and tradi** 
tion iu the school to keep up this grammar ? — It is a 
fair grammar ; it would be difficult to substitute 
another. The fact of all the boys being brought up in 
it from one generation to another makes it difficult to 
change. 

1003. Do you think it the best grammar at present 
used among public schools, or do you think it stands 
fairly ? — It stands fairly. 

1004. Was not there a Charterhouse grammar iu 
Dr. Russell's time ? — Yes. 

1005. Who was the author of the Charterhouse 
grammar ? — Dr. Russell himself was. 

1006. {Mr, Vaughan,) You have several Charter- 
house editions of classical authors^ have you not ?-— 
No. 

1007. I mean Charterhouse editions for the purpose 
of teaching the boys ? — We have a book containing 
selections from Latin and Greek authors : we have 
no special editions of classical authors that we us^ 
now. 

1008. {Lord Clarendon,) Do you consider that the 
Charterhouse grammar is a good one ? — ^I think it is 
a very fair one. 

1009. Do you know a better one ? — I should think 
that Dr. Kennedy's Latin Gnunmar is in Booie re- 
spects better. 

1010. {Lord Lyttelton,) Do vou know such a thing 
as a tolerably good grammar r — ^No grammar witn 
which I am acquainted is quite satisfactory. 
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ion. {Lord Devon,) I believe you are one of the 

19 June 1862. assistant masters at Charterhouse ? — I am. 
"■"""■■" 1012. And your rooms are closely a^'oining those 

occupied by your boys ? — Yes, to those of the founda- 
tion scholars. 

1013. Will you state your precise duties with re- 
spect to them ? — With respect to the charge of the 
foundation scholars, I am responsible entirely for 
the discipline of the house. We have the monitorial 
system there, and of course that is of great assistance, 
but still I am responsible for the discipline of the 
house, and in case of any irregularity, the matter is 
brought before me. Either I find it out myself, or 
any servant of the house who has a complaint to make 
reports it to me, and the boys in their turn report to 
me any complaints against the servants. 1£ any irre- 
gularity on the part of the boys is reported to me I 
use my own discretion as to whether I shall refer the 
matter to the Head Master or ^ward some punishment 
myself. 

1014. In the shape of repetition, or writing out, or 
confinement to the house, or in what way ? — Confine- 
ment to the house is a punishment we never use. 
The punishment, is either by imposition, or by entering 
the offender's name once, twice, or thncc in the 

* The BMi of Olaraidon wm praient and tn the (Aiair after tho 
examination of the flnt two witnesses. 
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monitor's book, which last measure involves his being 
flogged. r 

1015. When a boy's name is put in the monitor's book( 
does that necessarily come before the Head Ms#b^ ? 
—Yes. 

1016. Have you a monitor, as far as possible, for 
each of the large rooms ? — No. 

1017. You have a head boy who more or less takes 
chargiB of the room ? — Yes. 

1018. What is your opinion as to the sleeping 
accommodation of the gown boys, do you think in 
point of health it is sufficient ? — I think quite. I 
think there were two rooms which were used up to 
last May, which were not healthy rooms. I speak of 
the two upper rooms ; one particularly, had a slopin<y 
roof, and there were nine boys in it. 

1019. Has it ever happened to you to go into a 
room of a morning before the boys were up ? — No ; 
it has not. 

1020. Do you visit the room at night after they 
are in bed ? — Yes, occasionally, but not usually. I 
always go round to see the lights out in their rooms 
a short time after prayers. 

1021. My question pointed rather to the state of 
the atmosphere of the rooms. Are you abl6 to state 
whether after the boys are in bed the atmosphere of 
these rooms is sufficiently pure? — Yes, certainly- 
I think it is. 
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1022, Ih there anything offensive in theee 
— I have never found il so I lia\e had 
go in at 12 lit night, an<t ou one oecasion at two in 
the morning, and I huie never found the uir at all 
impKre. 

I0S8. Are the hoy> locked t» their rooms ? — 
Yes. 

1024. On which side is the key ? — On the oulsidc 

1025. In cane of the iUness of any hoy what hap- 
pens ? — They knock at the door, and I let ihem out. 

1026. Is there anyhody flso who sleeps near ? — 
In addition to my rooraa, wliich are iu the middle of 
the house, there arc i-ooms oceupiet! by maslere at the 
two ends of the house. 

1027. There is no mode of getting out at night, 
except hy knocking yon up ? — No. there is not. 

1028. Do you think that a desirable st»t« of 
things? — I think it is more deeiiabte than that the 
bed-room should not be locked, or even that any boy 
inside should have the key. 

1029. Are you aware that iti one of tlie boardiog- 
faoaees it is the practice that the head boy of the 
room has the key ? — Yes. 

1030. In the other it is not ? — No. 

1031. Do you think it would bo on the whole safe 
In trust the head boy of the room with the keyto be 
used under such circumstances ? — I coiifesa I think 
on the whole, the advantage is in favour of our pre- 
sent practice, because in no case can any boy on any 
excuse get out of his bed-room, and no other lK>y can 
get in. It ensures perfect quiet lo tho little boya 
from nine o'clock af night till seven in the morning. 
No big boy can possibly say to one of them, " Ton 
'* must come out of your bed -room early and call me," 
They are perfectly certain not to be intei-ruptcd. 

1032. Does it often happen to you to be rouse<l at 
night ? — Very seldom. 

1033. Do you think the system of lavatories, sup- 
{losing them to be fitted up in the proper way, suffi- 
cient without having separate washing stands in the 
rooms ?— I think ao. 

1034. Do boys go down half dressed ? — yes. They 
have their trousers on, and carry their shirts down 
with [hem. 

1035. They put on their shirts down below ? — Yes. 

1036. As to moi-e complete washing than a la- 
vatory affords, what is there as lo bathing ; a.re there 
any tubs? — Yes, there are tubs, which are called 
into requisition twice a week only. 

1037. Must a boy go into a tub twice a week ? — 
No. Once a week, 

lO.'iS. Where is that? — In the washing place; a 
certain number of boys go on Friday, and a certain 

knumber on Saturday. 

^ 1039. Under whoso superintendence is that? — I 
Alllk'tbe scholars' groom, as he is called. 

1040. And that implies complete washing all over ? 
—Yes. 

1041. There ix no bath, T think you say, at pre- 
sent ? — No i not at present, but baths are in course of 
preparation. 

1042. As to the food, we wrere present the other 
day at tlie dinner. Are you satisfied n-ith the food 
that is provided by the Foundation ? — Quite. 1 think 
it is very good. 

1043. Is it as good as or better than when you 
were a boy ? — I should say precisely as good, but I 
do not think it is better. 

1044. Is there any change for the better as respects 
the accommodation for food or the arrangements in 
ito buildings since you were a boy ? — With regard 
t^ food a large nnmber of theboysarc now allowed tea. 
When I was at school every boy was allowed half a 
]Mnt of milk in the morning, and a pint at night ; and 
all upper boys were allowed to provide tea, coffee, ike. 
for thmneelves, but now all the boys down t« and 
ioL-luding the fourth form have an allowance of tea 
morning and evening. 

1045. Ib it made for them ? — Yes ; in the case of 
beys who have fags, their allowance of tea is given 

^them, and the fags make the lea specially for tbsMi. 



1046. Where do they drink that tea ? — In ihe CKAB'fj 
gown boys' hall. 

1047. Is there one common teapot for the whole ? 
— Yes, except for tho twelve beail boys ; it is made by 
the servant in the pantry. 

104s. Is it brought iu ready made ?— Yes. 
104y. Is it Ihe same at breakfast ?— Yes. 

1050. You have no doubt that the food is adequate 
in point of quanlity ? — I think it is adequate. 

1051. And good in quality ? — Yes. 

1052. Is the meat sufficiently dressed ? — Yes; it 
is very good. 

1053. Passing from that to the health of the boys 
since you have been assisWnt master there, hM Tlie 
health of the boys been good ? — Very good indeed, 

10.54, Do you think a boy looks in as good health 
at the enil of the half year as when he comes frowi 
home ? — Yes, I do. 

1055. One question with respect to the new 
buildings. I think you said, that though you are 
aware this washmg room is to be used for (hat pur- 
pose, you are not aware of any details?— That is so. 

10561 Do I infer correctly from that that ncitJier 
you nor the Hoad Master were consulted as lo the 
.arrangements that were made lor the gown boys' Bc- 
commodation in the building? — I wos not, and I 
believe the Head Master was not. 

1057. As to looking the door, considering what 
an extremely disagreeable thing it is to be wifkeS' 
up on a cold night, is it not inevitable that a young 
and timid boy would feel it a very unpleasant thing 
lo do 10 make a man in the poaiiion of his master get 
oni of bed and open tho door for him ? — Some such 
feeling might prevent his doing so unnecesBarily ; but 
I do not think that any boy would scruple in case of 
real necessity. 

1058. Is tliere any system of keeping the floor of 
the present lavatory dry, for wiping up or di'awing 
away the water that is on the floor ? — I believe 
there was some plan. They bored holes in it or tried 
some snch experiment 18 months ago, but I think it 
JB very bad. i believe it was often very wet, and I 
think it possible that the water may on some occa- 
sions have stayed on the floor. 

1059. (Wr. Vauffhan.) You say you are respou- 
sible ; to whom are you responsible ? — To the Head 
Master. 

1060. Is the Head Master the authority recog-' 
nized by the Governors of the hospital? — Yes. I tun 
simply in the position of his substitute there. 

1061. The fact is, you are delegated by the HeAd 
Master, and the Head Master is responsible to thfi 
Governors ? — Yes. 

1063, So that there is a responsibility ascending, as 
it were, from you to the Governors ? — Yes ; quite so, 

1063. You said you thought it was better on the 
whole to have the boys locked up, that it would be 
the less evil of the two. What abuses have ever 
occurred in houses iu which they have the privilege 
of a key on the inside ? — When a boy at school I 
have heard reports of boys going down stairs during 
tho night for the purpose of smoking and committing 
other irreguhirities. 

1064. Why could not they do that in the bedroom 
if they had a mind to smoke ? — I think it highly 
improbable that a boy would wish to do so in his bed- 
room, and I think that detection would be certain if 
he did, 

1 065. Has that ever been done to your knowledge? — 
No, not to my knowledge, but I have heard it stated 
that such things have occurred, and I have often 
heard of a boy going fi-om hia own room to another for 
the sake of dlsturbmg the boys there. 

1066. He might do that ? — Yes. 

1067. You think that the monitors in the rooms 
would not be a check ? — Wo have no boy in the 
position of monitor in these rooms. The ne-ad boy 
of the room would be held responsible for (my irregu- 
larity, if I could not find out who the real offenders 
were. So far I do consider the head boy perhaps 
to a certain degree in the light of a monitor, 
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CHAKTEK- 1068. You arc a little disposed to doubt how far 

HOUSE. there is any monitorial authority exercised in the 

*"*"• bedrooms ? — Yes ; practically I do not think there 

'^'^'I^M, is much. 

• *^* 1069. Does it come to this, that if you found any- 

19 Jtme 1862. thing actually occur which ought not to have occurred^ 
■>■ ■ there is no person in the bedroom to whom you 

would say " Why has this been, or why did not you 
" stop it ?" — No ; I do not think it would be fair to 
do so, because it is always the highest boy in the room 
to whom we look, and he has no real authority given 
him. He may be the weakest boy in the ix)om. I 
should say to him " Very well, this disturbance has 
'* taken place, if I cannot lind out who has done it I 
" shall hold you responsible,*' and that would be 
sure to bring out the names of the offenders. 

1070. Do you suppose that to have arisen from the 
masters having been placed in such proximity to the 
bedrooms, that they were supposed to be in authority 
in the bedrooms ? — I do not know at all. 

1071. Do you know what sort of order is kept .as 
a matter of fact in the bedroom ? — I have every 
reason to believe it is good, certainly, much noise 
.€Ould not be made without it being heard, and if 
there were any gix?at signs of disorder in the room 
next morning, it would be the duty of the housemaid 
to report it. 

1072. If there is any bullying in the bedroom, or 
-drinking, are the arrangements such that you would 

reckon certainly on finding it out ? — Yes, that is so. 

1073. Who do you think would inform you in the 
case of bullying, for instance ? — Of course an act of 
bullying might occur without my knowing ; but I 
think anything like a system of bullying would be 
pretty certainly discovered. If not found out directly, 
it would very likely come indirectly to the knowledge 
of the matron. 

1074. You speak of boys going to bed at 11 o'clock. 
Are there more than two different hours of going to 
bed ? — ^No, wo have prayers at 9, and then the 

. younger boys go to bed directly after prayers, and 
are locked in their ixx>ms. 

1075. Then it is only (he younger boys that are 
locked in at all ? — Yes. 

1076. Up to what form are they locked in ? — ^All 
but the 14 seniors are locked in. Until the last year 

-or so, the numbers who used to sit up to 11 o'clock 
were limited, but now this privilege is granted to all 
the boys in the sixth and upper fifth foims. 

1077. Is it a regulation.?— Yes, of the Head Master, 
revocable at his pleasure. 22 boys at present sit up 
till 11, and those 22 boys sleep in the three bedrooms. 
There are two rooms of five boys, and one containing 
four, which are not locked up, and all the others ai^e. 

1078. How many are there in the house altogether ? 
— Forty-five ; 14 out of the 45 are not locked up. 

1079. But the majority are locked up ? — Y'es. 

1080. Are those 14 who are not locked up all boyt; 
that are trusted particularly not to infringe the dis- 
cipline of the place ? — We suppose they would be less 
likely to do so. From their position in the school 
they ought to 'be less likely, and, in point of fact, I 
believe they are. 

1081. I mean as* to smoking or drinking, do you 
think the l^oys of that age would be less likely than 
the little boys to do it ? — In point of age of course 
the bigger boy is more likely to smoke than the 
younger one. But I think there is little chance of a 
boy who goes to bed at 1 1 and rises at 7, getting up 
during the night for irregular pui-poses. In my 
opinion the biggest of the Ijoys who go to bed at 9 are 
much more likely to do so. 

1082. You speak of the use of the tubs, is there 
any particular order as to the time at which they are 
to be used by each boy ? — No. 

1083. Do they take them as they come, or as they 
like ? — There is a sort of regulation. There is a 
monitor who regulates such matters. He regulates 
that a certain number of boys are to wash on Friday, 
and a certain number on Saturday night* 

1084. He does not superintend it in any way ? — ^No. 



1085. Is it considered rather a favourable opportunity 
for a practical joke when a boy is in the tub ? — ^No ; 
it was not when I was at school. 

1086. With regard to diet. Was it the case that 
the dinner we saw was the usual dinner served at 
that time of the year ? — ^Precisely. 

1087. That is, the boys have salad with their cold 
beef, and the best description of mutton ? — Yes. 

1088. And the cook, I suppose, does exactly the 
same commonly as on that day ? — Yes. 

1089. Is there any person in the habit when the 
dinner is served up of going into the place and casting 
an eye all round ? — I do so. 

1090. Is it one of your regular duties to do it ? — 
Yes ; I go there six days out of the seven, and the 
monitors would tell me if there was anything wrong 
on the seventh day. 

1091. How long haye you been at the school in 
your present capacity ? — Three years. 

1092. Was there any master holding the same place 
as yourself previous to you ? — Y'es ; Mr. Pearson. 

1093. It is an old institution, in fact ? — Y'es ; it is 
something like 130 years old. 

1094. Receiving salary in the same way, and stand- 
ing in the same relation to the Head Master ? — Yes. 

1095. Do you know whether any complaint has 
ever been made on the part of parents with respect to 
this practice of locking the chamber doors ? — I never 
heai*d of it. 

10.96. Neither during youi* mastership, nor when 
you were a boy ? — ^No. 

1097. {Lord Lyttelton.) Nor from the boys ? — ^No. 

1098. {Mr, Thompson.) Have the boys any means 
of secreting liquor in their rooms ? — ^No ; I think it 
would be very hard to do so. There is not a bit of 
furniture in the room except the bed, and no box. 

1099. Is not the dread of smoking and drinking 
almost chimerical ? — ^Perhaps it is ; I confess I have 
very small fears of them ; but I mentioned them as 
practices which might arise if all the boys had the 
run of the house during the night. I believe that our 
present system saves much mischief and disorder, and 
(what I deem most important) it keeps the little boys 
perfectly free and safe from the big boys. I have heard 
at other schools where fagging is allowed, that the 
little boys have to get up early in the morning 
and light fires, and make coffee for the big boys. 
Such a thing could not happen at Charterhouse. 

1100. I think you stated you had heard in the 
other house that abuses had followed from the practice 
of entrusting the key to the boys themselves ? — Y'es: 
and I think that if the key were given into the charge 
of one of the boys this perfect security would be 
destroyed ; for I think it very likely that if an upper •• 
said to a fag *^ You must call me at half-past five 

*• to-morrow morning," the boy would be afraid itat to 
do so, and would induce whoever held tho kc!y to give 
it up to him. 

1101. You said you had heard that smoking and 
drinking had been the result ? — X do not mean to any 
great extent ; I heard it stated, as a fact, that such 
things had happened. 

1102. In spite of the great difficulty of secreting ? 
—They could secrete it downstairs. 

1103. I presume smoking would certainly be de- 
tected next day? — I think in all probability it 
would. 

1104. Which house were you in ? — I was in gown 
boys ; I was one year in the Head Master, Dr. 
Saunders', house. 

1105. {Mr, Vaughan,) With regard to the one 
teapot which you spoke of, how many does it supply ? 
— It supplies about 20, I think. 

1106. May I ask what is the size of it ? — I should 
certainly think it would hold about 2^ gallons. 

1 107. Is there an express order given for a Charter- 
house teapot, or how do you get such a large teapot ? 
—It is a sort of copper teapot. 

1 108. Is it put on the fire ? — I believe it is. 

1109. And the tea put into it over the fire? — I 
beliQi[0 so. 
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ith strength out of it as possible ? 
fiJeriid to 



1 1 10. To get t 
—Yes. 

1111. Do you know whether that is c< 
extract tliobest, or the worst part of the t 
fess I do not like the phtn, and I think it might be 
improved upon. I have bad tea brought up to me 
with complaints, and I did not alwaj-a consiUur it very 
nice. 

1112. You think a better arrangement might be 
made ? — I do, 

1113. (Lord Devon.) Does it Frequently happen 
that you have complaints made to you of ilie quantity 
or the i[uality of the food ? — No, certiiinly not fre- 
quently ; I had a comjiiaint not very long ago, with 
regard to the quantity of milk, I inquired into it, 
■md I considered the quantity wiiij short, I Sr^t went 
to the manciple, and ho told me bis instructions ; mid 
then I went to the Master, and told him I considered 
it wuh not enough, and he said he quite agreed 
with me, 

1114. Was it redressed ? — I believe it was, I do 
not know that it was. I went to the Miwter on the 
first day of the last holidays, and I do not know as 
& fact if the supply of milk has been increuBed during 
tlie present quarter, but I have not heard a complaint 
of the ehortuess of it from the boys. 

1115. (Mr. Vanghan.) Do you know if there is a 
regular allowance of tea for each boy ? — I do not 



ha 



the 



of it ? 



-The 



1117. The 



standing ordei' that you arc 
h tea is to be served for the 



aware of, that » 
20 bojH ? — I am 

1118. {Lord Lffltellon.) Does' tlio butler make the 
tea ?— Yes. 

1119. {Mr. Vaughati.) A certain amount of tea is 
confided to him, and he puts as much as ho thinks 
reasonable ? — Yes. I suppose there is some rule to 
guide the consumption, but I do not know. 

1120. Do tliose boys who receive this tea pay 
anything ?— No. 

1121. Those below pay nothing also, but they get 



a tea' 



-No. 



1122. Do you know what the principle is, upon 
whioli the lesser boys, lieing entitled I suppose to the 
aame privileges under the foundation, are not allowed 
tea, white the other boys have it ? — When I was at 
school, no boy was alliiwod tea ; but all the sixth 
fornt tmys, and the privileged lioys in the filth form 
were allowed tc providu tea and cofieo for them- 
selves at their own expense. Other boys, without 
permission, used to provide it for themselves, and as 
it was found that the practice was growiug, and that 
the boys did not like milk, after I left tlie school 
the change was made. I lielieve the Master mode 
tUe change, and arranged that all the boya above 
the BliftH form should be provided with lea by the 
house. 1 believe it wos arranged that it should 
extend to tbn shell and stop at the shell, 

1Z23. Is that adhered to now ?— Yes. 

1124. Do the Uttle boys get no lea?— No. 

1 126. Does this apply to breakfast ? — ^Yes. 

1126. They get London milk ? — Yefl. 

1127, I suppose that at Charterbouse, with regnrd 
to milk, you labour under the same difficulties, that 
all persons do in the eentro of London, as to tlic 
purity of it ? — When I used to be at Charterhouse 
the milk used to be remarkably good for London. 

1)28. Do you tliink it remains so ?-~I believe it 
remains so. I do uot know that I ever tasted it. 

1129. Is the bread baked on the premises ? — No. 

1130. I suppose these lioys have been used to tea 
at home ? — I should think they bad. 

1131. Do you think it would be rather uncomfort- 
able to a person used to tcA not to have it ? — I 
am by no meauH sure that the boys would be gliui to 
exchange milk for tea, 

1132. Do you know how much the little boys' 



allowonceof milk is? — The allowance is half a pint at 
breakfast and a pint for supper, 

1133. {Mr. Thompson.) There are some very 
young boys ? — Yes ; some at the age of 10, 

1134. I suppose you will consider boys of the age 
of th>m 10 to 12 as not too old to be fed with milk ? 
— No ; I daresay some of the boys prefer it. 

1136. Do you think,, as a matter of fact, that they 
have tea or milk at home ? — I do nut know ; I (^hould 
think they had tea. 

113G. {Mr. Vaujfhan.) Do you know whether there 
is any regulutiou as to the strength of the beer ? — I 
do not know what the regulated strength is, but the 
boys have precisely the same beer as we do ourselves 
in the hall, and tliat is very good. They have un 
allowance besides at night, and that ]ias not been so 
good, but tliat has arisen from the want of a good 
cellar, which will soon be obviated. The fact is, they 
hove got no good cellar, and therefore the beer is 
drawn offfrom the large cask into a small iiine-golloQ 
cask, and when ihey get it for supper it tias very 
ofl«n not settled down. The l«er they get at dinner 
I know to be the same, and J believe it to be in 
prcoiEely as good order, as that which wc have our- 
selves. 

1137. I was asking simply as to strength for the 
purpose of giving nutrition ? — I do not know at all, 
but I should think it was very good. 

1138. {A Commissioner.) You were asked a ques- 
tion as to what went on in the bed-room. Could any 
system of bullying, such, for instance, as a boy's 
turning anyone out of a turn-up bed occur ? — There 
are no turn-up beds. 

1139. Could any bullying go on witliout your 
knowing it ? — I do not say that on a single occasion 
thei-e might not be a disturbance without its being 
heard ; I might be absent from my room, but I do 
not think it could go on systematically. 

1 140. {Lord DetmnJ) Is there any matter which you 
wish to bring under our notice trom your experience 
as a boy and as a master, as to the relation of the ■ 
upper boys to the lower, or of the schoolmaster to the ' 
Master of the Hospital, or as lo any other poinl?-TX' 
consider the last point yon mention, the position of tb^ 
schoolmaster with regai'd to the Governors and to thd 
Master is uot altogether satisfactory. 

1141. In what point of view ? — I think that he hoB 
not that conti'ol ovej" the internal arrangements affectiog 
the foundation scholars which a person respout^le 
for their. order and discipline ought to have ; ood'uiat, 
in general, he has very little opportunity of inflMncing 
the decisions of the Governors, in matters relniag to 
the Echool, or of making his wishes known to than. 

1142. Do you think the interests of the school are 
prejudiced by thatwaut of communication? — Yea,Ido. 

1143. Is there any other observation you wish to 
make ? — I think not, except that I am desirous of 
adding a few general statements to the evidence 
already given. A fee of 4/, 4«. per annum is exacted 
from each foundation scholai-, for the matron, as an 
addition to tlie salary of 140/. which she receives 
from the bouse. At an inquiry held by the Charitable 
Trusts Commissioners in 1854, this charge (which 
was then at the rate of 6/. oi. each boy) was ox- 
plainetl by Archdeacon Hale (as reported in the 
Morning Chronicle of July 21st, 185'4} to be made 
for "washing and mending clothes." The cxactiou 
has, as I can assert, been felt to be a grievance by 
many parents and by my own contemporaries at 
school, and it seems only just that whatever is con- 
sidered a suitable i^alary for the matron, and also all 
charges i'or " washing and mending." should I>e paid 
by the house instead of being thrown upon the 
scholars, I wish also to state, that I consider the 
salary which I receive as assistant master in cliarge 
of the foundation scholars — 40/. a year — (o salary 
lixed, I believe, more than a century ago in 1752), 
to be a very inadequate remuneration for the trouble 
and responsibility involved in the charge of 45 boye. 



The witness withdrew. 
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1144. {Lord Devon.) How long have you been 
connected with Charterhouse school as a master ? — 
I have but just entered on my duties. 

1145. In what capacity were you connected with 
it before ? — As mathematical examiner. 

1146. As mathematical examiner what was your 
position with respect to the school ? — I was not re- 
quired to examine in person, but I had to set ques- 
tions in the different mathematical subjects for those 
in the upper half of the school ; in the lower pai't 
of the school the examination depended on the master 
and not on the examiner. 

1147. As mathematical examiner you Avore not 
resident ? — Not necessarily ; but the mathematical 
examiner is required to be present in Charterhouse 
once a year, to report upon the proiiciency of the 
foundation boys in mathematics. 

1 148. Your present position is that of mathematical 
teacher ? — Yes. 

1 149. Associated closely with the school ? — Yes. 

1150. Taking classes ?— Yes. 

1151. Will you explain the mode in which you 
exercise your duties in teaching mathematics ? — The 
subjects which are at present under consideration 
are the earlier subjects, consisting of Euclid, arith- 
metic, algebra, and trigonometry, in which I take 
the higher class of the school. Euclid I require 
them to say by word of mouth. In arithmetic and 
algebra I give questions, pointing out to the class 
what I consider to be difficulties, and explaining 
them. In trigonometry I give them a stated portion 
to study, and then furnish them with papers of ques- 
tions which I require them to answer. Twice a 
week also they have a paper of questions in addition 
to this, the answers to which they show to me on the 
following day, and I examine them one by one, and 
show them their faults. 

1152. Have you any boys under your charge in 
mathematics who ai'c excused any portion of theii* 
classical work in order to enable them to give more 
timcto mathematics ? — There are about 10 or 12 of 
such boys, who, inasmuch as they ai*e going either into 
public offices or into the army, are excused their Greek 
lessons, and with such boys I work at mathematics. 

1153. How many hours a week are you engaged 
with them ? — It would require a little consideration 
to say exactly. 

1154. I mean with each boy, how many hours in 
the school ? — ^In school, eveiy day, we are present 
between five and six hours ; but the whole of that 
time is not occupied with mathematics. 

1155. {Lord Lyttelton,) We wish to know what 
portion of time a boy gives to mathematics, whether 
in school or preparing his work ? — Those who are 
excused their Greek lessons ai*e occupied in mathe- 
matics about 18 hours in the week. 

1156. Does that include preparation ? —That in- 
cludes all, as iar as I can speak from memory. 

1157. How mauy hours are occupied in mathe- 
matics ^vitli regard to those boys Avho are not so 
excused ? — Between seven and eight. 

1158. What periods of examination are there for 
mathematics ? — For the whole school, once a year ; 
and for those on the foundation, twice a year. 

1159. Are both examinations conducted by you? — 
As examiner, strictly speaking, they were ; but the 
one of last Christmas was conducted by the previous 
mathematical examiner, as I was out of England at 
the time. In the Christmas examination of the 
foundation boys, the subjects are much fewer than at 
the other examination. 

1 160. Are you on the whole satisfied with the 
\j^eneral progress in mathematics at the school, or do 
you think it could be carried further with advantage 
and without injury to any othei* branch of instruction? 
— I do not think it could. It seems to me that 
quite as nmch time is given to mathematics as can be 
spared from the rest of the work. As compared Avith 
the previous state of the school there is a vast im- 
provement. 



The Eev. S. F. Wjxliams examined. 

1161. Were you a Carthusian yourself ? — Yes. 

1 162. You were applying your experience as a boy? 
— ^I was. 

1163. Did you succeed to Mr. Watts ?— I did. 

1164. Do you live in the Hospital ? — Yes, I do. 

1165. In what state of preparation as to mathe- 
matical knowledge do you find the boys on coming 
to school ? — ^I can scarcely answer that at present, as 
the juniors have not yet come under my supervision ; 
but, judging from those few boys who have come 
to the school since I have held this appointment, I 
find them in general possessed of a fair knowledge 
of the rudiments. This is all that can be expected, 
as they are usually only from 10 to 13 years of age 
when they come. 

1166. {Mr, Vaughan.) Do you know the place of 
the boys who are under you in mathematics in the 
classical school ; do you know where they ai'e in 
classics generally ? — Yes, I know in which of the 
classical forms each boy is. 

1 167. They are quite independent, I believe ? — 
Yes ; the classes are arranged quite differently. My 
senior class consists of boys from four different clas- 
sical forms. 

1168. There being how many forms in the school ? 
— ^Nine, altogether. 

1169. Do you know enough of the boys to know 
the sort of character they have as classical scholars 
and mathematicians ? — Of a great many I do, but I 
am not sufficiently acquainted with them yet, having 
been with them such a short time. 

1170. From the opportunity you have had of 
observing, do you find in them a different eharucter 
in their mathematical work iVom that which is sriven 
them in their classical work ? — As a general rule I 
do not ; I find, for example, that the upper class of 
mathematics has a far greater proportion of boys 
from the higher forms than from the lower ; while of 
the 14 boys who constitute the highest classical form 
in the school, nine are in the highest mathematical 
class. 

1171. {A Commissioner.) That would naturally 
result from their having studied both subjects an 
equal length of time, unless boys were very back- 
wai'd ? — It would. 

1172. {Mr. Thompson.) What is the highest 
mathematical subject learned in the school ? — ^At the 
last examination the differential calculus. As exa- 
miner, I disapproved of their learning it, for it 
seemed to me they were attempting a higher subject 
at the expense of lower subjects. 

1173. Do they learn any mechanics ?— One branch 
of it, namely statics ; but without the aid of the 
differential calculus. 

1174. Do they learn any conic sections ? — Yes. 

1175. Do they learn conic sections geometrically ? 
— At present only analytically ; I believe Mr. Watts 
told me that, in past yeai's, they learned them geome- 
trically. 

1176. Does not the University of Cambridge 

insist on the knowledge of geometrical conies ? 

Such used to be the case ; but 1 am not aware whether 
it is compulsory now. 

1177. Have the boys any practical knowledge of 
trigonometry, measuring distances, heights, and so 
on ? — They have some slight knowledge of this. 

1178. I think it has, been said before us that you 
have models for illustration ? — Yes, Willis's models. 

1179. Do you find them of great use ? — I have 
not yet had any experience of them. I have under- 
taken this term merely lower subjects, because after 
the last examination bo many were prompted from the 
lower divisions into the higher, that the chief part 
of those now constituting the higher division are not 
yet far enough advanced for these subjects. 

1180. Who takes the higher mathematics now ? 

I do ; but remembering that the greater portion of 
this class have so recently entered, I consider it ad- 
visable not to press them on to higher subjects till 
the lower ai^ perfectly known. 
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1181. Then Irigomimelry is the higlii'st subjuuL 
now vend in the scbool ? — Yes, in this pruBeut l.pnn : 
but n(!Xl Uirm I hope lo lulvniice to ihe subjects I 
hiivc mi- n tinned. 

U82. You never benr'l of mi y complaint on tho 
part of parptitfi, or otherwise, of ignorance of nrilh- 
inetta on tlie part of Cli»r(ci-|iouse boya ? — Jt Iidci 
never come l>cfore me. 

]IH3. Uo you think tlwy an well grounded iti 
arithmetic, as a genci-n] rule ? — ^Ag well as most Iwye 
lU'e ; but it is eelilom that hayt' nre well ^ountlcl. 

1184. Is it not ti eomplaiiit of publje flchnois ? — I 
iln unt my^-lf tiling that it AttAclies any more to 
publiu thao to private srhools. 

1185. Do you think the CliartorhouHo boys nrc as 
well grounded us other schools ? — Quite as well. 

1186. le it Dot common for boys M school to nfflct 
lo despise arithmptif ? — I do not find it bo now. Ju 
my owu time it certainly was, 

1187. Was not that pailly owing to the empirical 
wity in whieli it was Inught ? — I cannot say from 
what cause it happened. There certainly was ji 
feeling in the school against arithmetic, and against 
matliemiities in general, 

1188. Are there not much better books of ai'ith- 
metic now for the use of schools? — I think very 
much better. 

1189. Would not that have n tendency to raise the 
science and practice io the estimation of school 
boys ? — ^Yes. Because it would make it more pa- 
latable to them. 

1 190. Do you find any difficulty in so arranging 
tho mntliematical cinsscs that they do not interfere 
with the classical school? — No; under the present 
reffime there is none. Matbematiea are done through- 
out the school at one time, and po are cloMsics ; so 
tikBt when the mathematieat days arrive, namely, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, the whole school re- 
ai-raiiges itself according to the mathematical clai^ses. 

1191. I presume you givo marks for proficiency in 
mathemalics ? — Yes ; aud these are added to the clas- 
sical markfl. 

1 192. And go towards determining a boy's place ? 
— Yes, at the end of the week. 

1193. Do they aid at all in obtaining a boy pro- 
motion from one form to the one above it ? — Onr 
promotions principally take place after the general 
eKiuninntion in May. At that time, the examinations 
in classics and mathematics are quite dtatincl, and 
the promotions in these two branches of study quite 
distinct also. But a Tery few promotions in the cIbb- 
aical forms lake place also at other times in the yea)\ 
und these depend upon tho joint marks obtained for 

^^ classics and mathematics throoghout the quarter. 
t^k Ud4. Do you think that is better than making the 
^B^mthemntical department entirely distinct from the 
^B classical ?— In the cases I have mentioned I think so. 
^M 119.5. (Lwd Dcron.) Huts you aiiy general re- 
H marks which you would like to make l« us, either as lo 
H this special department, or ns to the school foundation 
H generally ? — I do Bot know whether it would be oat 
H of place, but it would only be a comparison of tlie 
H school in its present state with what I knew of it aa 
H a boy. I think what I have said already shows that 
V I am quito of opinion that in mathcmalics tliere is a 
very great improvement. — I am glad also on coming 
to the school to find there is a class in chemistrv. — 
Moreover, the arrangements [hat are made for the 
Sunday seem lo me a very great improvement, 

1196, Will you explain that? — I remember, as a 
boy, thnt we used to go into chnpel in tho afternoon 
nt iialf-pnst two, and as the arternoon service con- 
weted otily of prayers, we caoK' out of ebupel by 
three o'clock, and, with the exception of writing an 
exercise on some given Scripture subject, the time 
was our own till we went to bed at nine o'clock, which 
tlie junior boys often found very wearisome ; but 
now the arrangements foi- the afWr part of the day 
are as follows : — The Iwys are examined in one or 
[ two chapters of the Bible, from three till neai-lyfour. 
Tliey then have their Scripture exercise ts. write. 
The witness 
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Thejj go to Uieir tea at six, and at .seven I hero i> aw 
evening service (.'specially for the boys, which they 
attend instead of the afternoon service. One of thV 
masters reads prayers, and either he or Ihepn^ocber 
preaches a sermon or n lecture specially for tlie boytf. * 
Tlint is over soon after cij^ht, and at nine they go lu 
iK'd. so that there is not a. lung weiuisome time lo \ii\ 
waskil. There is, |H-rhups, one more point I may 
mention, and that is the privilege which is allowed 
them to go ont to piny at i-rickot with other cluha. 
The opportunity thus afforded them of mixing witji 
other boys, and seeing sometlUng of one another 
soems to me to be an improvement. They are allowed 
once or twice in the course of the summer to go out 
from Cliarterbousc in this way, and join at cricket 
with other clubs. 

1 197. At Lord's ? — I do not think it is generally at 
Lord's. Very soon, I believe, llierc is to bo a match 
at Windsor ; I do not know with what club, When 
I heard of it tho other day, it struck me as a very 
great impi-ovement in that part of tho school 
management. 

1198. {Mr. VattgkanJ) Do you mean by "joining 
at cricket " that they play matches with other schools ? 
— Yes ! but more often with other elubt. 

1 199. The two elevens together ?— Yes. 

1200. {Lord Devon.) Do other schools go lo ploy 
with tliem ? — ^Not only other schools, bot other clubs 
come to play with them. AH thisdid not existin my 
own time ; the only games then were between those 
who were called the old and the present Carthnsians. 

1201. {Mr. Vaughan.) May I ask what schools 
they played against ? — They have played against 
Westminster and Marlborough. 

1202. Have yon any means of knowing what is the 
real proficiency, as it were, of the school in regard lo 
cricket ? — Certainly above the average. In their 
matches with other clubs they have of kte been more 
often victorious than not. 

1203. {Lord De-von.) Do you find any unprove- 
ment in the school with respect to modern languages 
or modern history since you were a boy ? — ^I have not ^ 
yet had an opportunity of judging, except from tlio ' 
increase in the numbers of those who study these 
subjects. One thing, however, I can say, and that is, 
that Gflrman is more studied in the school than it 
was ; the sixth form being required to leom German -. 
us n part of their regular work. 

1204. That is a regulation by the present scJiyol. 
master ? — I believe so. i 

1205. (Mr. Vaughan.) You montion the subject of 
chemistry as a niatler of importance, do yon take ft 
personal interest in it yoursidf ? — I know but little 
about it. I have always been glad to hear any lecture 
upon it, and have seen It is un interesting subject, 
and likely, I think, to improve boys' minds. 

1206. Have you nttcuded lectures at Charl«rbimse 
yiuirself ? — No ; I have not yet dono so, 

1207. You think that it is likely to give g.wd 
discipline to their minds ? — As a general principle, 
I should say so certainly. 

1208. You say the introduction of that particular 
science, yon think, is calculated lo give good dis- 
cipline ? — I apprehend that examining into such 
a science will increase a boy's love for knowledge, 
and will teach him to examine the reason of things 

1209. Do you think that is a sort of discipline 
which attnches peculiarly to chemistry or to physical 
science in general ? — To physical science, iu general. 
I would not put chemistry against any other branch 
of physical science. 

1210. You think there is a peculiar discipline in 
physical science in general which it is an advantage 
for lioys to have ? — I do think so ; perhaps 1 s|)Oftk 
partially, a? I have always had a tendency towards it 
myself. 

1211. Do you ftel that tendency from tho degree 
in which you have found it to improve your mind, 
or in which it pleased you ? — Because llie investiga- 
tions gave me pleasure. 

withdrew, F 2 , 
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The earl OF CLARENDON in the Chaib. 
Lewis M. Stewabt, Esq., examined. 



1212. {Lord Clarendon,) I believe you are a 
lecturer on chemistry at the Charterhouse ? — Yes. 

1213. How long have you been so ? — About three 
years. 

1214. How many boys does your class consist of? 

The average is about one third of the school ; 

42 I think is the largest number I have had, and 37 
the smallest. 

1215. Their attendance is voluntary upon you ? 

•—Quite. 

1216. The time they give to you is taken from 

their play time ? — Yes. 

1217. In what branches of chemistry do you lec- 
ture ? — The sulyocts that I tench them are the 
elements of inorganic chemistry, and, in addition to 
that, I teach them pneumatics, hydrostatics, electricity, 
galvanism, magnetism, and heat. 

1218. Have you a laboratory ? — I have a private 
one at home. I keep all my chemicals at home. I 
have none at the Charterhouse. 

1219. The boys do not work there at all ? — No. 
There is no laboratory at the Charterhouse. 

1220. Do you think that would be an advantage, 
and assist you in your lectures ? — I think it would be 
a very great advantage. It . is only for the last three 
years that they have learned chemistry. I may say 
that I was instrumental in getting the subject taught 
when I first went as a master. I went there last 
January throe years. 

1221. As a master ? — As writing and arithm.etic 
master ; but having been in the habit for about 10 
years of teaching chemistry, 1 tried to introduce it 
there, and Mr. Elwyn, the Head Master, seemed quite 
agreeable to it, and, in fact, rather wished it, and the 
boys took the matter up, and it has kept on very 
successfully ever since. 

1222. Is there any examination ? — Yes. I give 
them an examination once a year. I give prizes to 
the best pupils, but of course this matter has rested 
with myself and the Head Master. 

1223. But still it is popular Avith the boys ? — Very 
]K>pular ; all those 1 believe who have the time 
attend the class; some of the boys 1 fancy Avhen they 
get to th(» upper part of the school have too much to 
do with their other studies, and, thus arc obliged to 
give up the ehemistry for a time. 

1224. It is only boys of the lower school who 
attend ? — Anyone can do so ; but the boys in the 
lower part of the school form, I think, at least two- 
thirds of the number. I get more from the lower 
part of the school than from the upper part. 

1225. Have you ever suggested to the Head Master 
that it would be advisable to have a laboratory ? — I 
have not done so. 

1226. Would it be any inconvenience, or do you 
see your way to establishing one ? — I am not exactly 
in the position to propose a thing of that sort. I 
thought it was rather an achievement to get experi- 
mental science taught at all, and therefore I have 
not tried to push it too fast for fear of upsetting it 
altogether. 

1227. (J/r. Vaughan.) Have you a regular course 
of subjects which you take one after the other ? — 
Yes ; I give a regular course in the term. I am 
doing this with them now {handing a book to Mr. 
Vaughan), 

1228. Is that your book ? — Yes, that is the sort ot 
system I adopt in teaching chemistry ; that is one 
course of lectures. 

1229. Is it understood that your courses of lectures 
occur in a cycle ? — ^The subjects I teach extend over 
a period of three or four years. 

^ How long does each course last? — I give 

'bourses of chemistry, viz.: — air and water, 

^Vkents ; charcoal and its compounds with 

grdrc alkalis and alkaline earths ; 

wv Each course occupies a 



1231. There is a regular course of inorganic che- 
mistry ? — Yes. 

1232. Do you get to organic chemistry at all ? — 
No, I cannot enter on that with the boys. 

1233. Does each course occupy a term or half a 
year ? — It has hitherto been arranged at Charter- 
house to divide a year into three terms, there are two 
long terms, and one short term, which they call the 
cricket term. There is a broken class in the cricket 
term, during which many of the boys do not care much 
about joining the class. I get about half the number 
then. From Autumn to Clu-istmas, and from Christ- 
mas to May, are the two regular terms. A coui-se 
occupies one term. 

1234. Y'ou say you have no laboratory; have yon 
any apparatus for experiments? — The lectures are 
always experimental. 

1235. What method have you for testing the pro- 
ficiency of the students beside the annual exami- 
nations? — I question them always during the lecture 
to see that they understand it. 

1236. What is the degree of attention you observe 
while giving the lecture. Is it a satisfactory degree 
of attention ? — I think it is quite on the average. I 
have a very good opportunity of judging, because, 
before I went to the Charterhouse I was at the City 
of London School for 12 years, Avhere they had a 
chemistry class of 200 ; I assisted the lecturer Mr. 
Hall, whose name is in that book, for nine years ; and 
I think the Charterhouse boys are as attentive as 
those alluded to ; some of the boys do very well 
indeed. 

1237. Do you examine them^t all after the lecture 
or before the next lecture ? — During the lecture. I 
make my lectures as practical as I can ; for instance, 
I sometimes get a boy to do an experiment, and before 
I pass on to another, I see that they understand it. 

1238. Do you choose some particular boy and 
question him ? — I question them all fairly. 

1239. Y'ou do not take any favourite scholar ?— 
Certainly not. 

1240. Are you satisfied that they generally under- 
stand what you have been doing ? — Yes ; that is to 
say, I am perfectly satisfied that they do as a class, of 
course there is a great difierence in proficiency. 

1241. Have you taught many classes ? — Yes. 

1242. What is the earliest age at which you think 

such instruction is listened to with effect ? 1 think the 

sooner a boy begins chemistry and natural science the 
better. At the City of London School I have known 
them begin at the age of nine, and I believe no school 
in England is equal to that school for proficiency in 
natural science and chemistry. 

1243. Do you think that at that time of life, there 

is a natural curiosity rather on such points ? Y^es ; 

by conmienciug early they become as it Avere natura- 
lized to the subject ; I have known boys Iwgin at an 
early age, and continue the study for six or seven 
years. 

1244. {A Commissioner,) What is the City of 
London School ? — The City school belongs to the 
Corporation of London ; I might mention that one of 
the City school boys took the gold medal last year at 
the Kensington examination. He was a private pupil 
of mine. His name was Brown. 

1245. {Mr, Vaughan,) Have you considered the 
subject enough to be able to tell us whether it is a subject 
which the whole school might learn in such a way 
that there should be a regular classification of the 
boys according to their proficiency ? — I am not pre- 
pared to answer that question. They are tryiucr it 
at the City of London school now for the whole (KK). 

1246. Is it a subject in which you think that a 

competitive examination might be conducted ? I do 

not exactly understand in what sense you mean com- 
petitive. 

1247. Do you think it is a subject of this de- 
scription, that you might examine 100 boys, and then 
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when the examination was over, tlmt you might say 
that these 10 boyE ahouhl stau<I at the top, and tliose 
10 should come nest, and another 10 next ? — Moat 
aasuredly, 

1248. You might in lliat way have a considerably 
large acliool all arranged in clasaeii according lo their 
proficiency. Do you think tliat would he a practical 
syntem ? — Yes ; with the ordinary diiliculty experi- 
enced in claesifying boys in other subjects. 

1249. Will you explain the natnre of the difficulty ? 
— The difficulty relates more particularly to advanced 
pupil^) who having mastered the elements of a variety 
of experimeutal subjects, choose diflbrent branches of 
(he above, and thna require individual attention. 
There are few boys who leara chemistry who have a 
decided bias for it ; a hoy may he successful to a cer- 
tain point, and then be uuable lo make further 
wlvance. 

1250. While lie is a boy, you mean ? — Yes, and 
even when grown up ; but I have noticed several 
from the City of London Scliool who have been 
succeeeful in after life, and have done exceedingly 
well. The inventor of the mauve colour is a City 
school boy. 



12.51. (Lord Devon.) What is hia name ?— 
Perkin. 

1252. (Mr. Vauffian.) It was an English inven- , 
tiou, was it ? — Yes ; he worked with Dr. Hoffinann ; 
he was making some researches in organic chemistry, 
iind he happened to light upon this colour as it might I 
he by accident. He was endeavouring to produce 
artificial quuiine, when ho found this colour; it at- 
tracted his observation, and he tried If it could not be 
applied to some practical purpose. 

1253. I think you say you were arithmetical and 
writing master when yon first suggested to the School- 
master to take np chemistry ? — Yes, I am bo still, 
ihat is my occupation in the school hours. 

1254. (^fr. Thompson.) You have had an addition 
lo your satniy, have you not, in consequence of your 
chemical lectures? — Yes, I ura paid according lo 
immbcrs. Thoy pay me 14». per term for each 

1 255. Does that pay you for the expense of chemi- 
cals ? — It pays if it comes up lo a certain number ; [ 
never let the number go down if I can help it ; if i( 
ivero lo go down below 2" '" 

withdrew. 
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it would not pay me. 



The Venerable W. U. Hai.k, M.A,, and ARoniBAi.l> Keightlkt, Esq., examined. 
1256. (Lord Clarendon lo Archdeacon Hate.) You nuo spot, Charterliouse and Charterhouse Squ( 
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B tlie Master of Charterhouse ? — Yes 

1257. How long have you been so ?■ 
20 years. 

1258. And the management of the property rests 
with you ? — The property is managed by the Kegis- 
trar, I am the resident. Governor. We consult upon 
every matter before it is brought before the Board 
of Governors ; we consider it our duty to propare 
the business for the Governor?, and to lay before 
them every particular relative to it. 

1259. Are you ex-offieio aGovernor ? — As Maslcr, 
I am one of the Governors. 

1260. The annual statement of the property and 
the account aie brought before the Governors ? — 
Yes, every year. 

1261. Once a year ?— Yes. 

1262. And the Governors meet for that puipose ? 
—Yea. 

1263. Only once .a year ? — Once a year for tlie 
purpose of examining the annual account; hut the 
accounts ore, I may say, constantly under tho in- 
spection of the registrar and of myself, to a certain 
extent. The Master is considered to have cog- 
nizance of the internal expendilnre. 

1264. ( To Mr. Keigktley.) 1 believe you aie the 
steward of ihe property ? — Yes, I am the treasurer 
and auditor as to all accounts except my own. Mr, 
Ansell audits my accounts, or a professional auditor 
chosen by the Governors i my account is presented 
at tho annual meeting before the Governors, but a 
meeting of the Governors takes place whenever a 
vacancy occurs, and whenever it may be necessary to 
call them together. 

1265. Is there a fixed annual meeting, of Ibe 
Governors for the purpose of going through the 1 anded property ?- 
accounts ? — Yes ; not on a fixed day, but always in house lo pay thcni lo me. 
the month of May. 1273. Do you have all the tenants up to Londi 

1266. (To Arehdeaeon Hale.) The Goveniors, — They all come or send the money. There ia 
^en, hold the property in trust for the institution ? — agent employed lo collect it, except 



and 
the immediate neighbourhood. 

1268. Do you consider that the value of the pro- 
perty is stationary, deteriorating, or improving ? — 
As lo the large tract of land of 10 acres to the 
north of Charterhouse, it has only just come into 
possession of the Governors ; it was out on a lease of 
99 years, which terminated in 18^9. The new leases 
are not yet completed ; they are for 21 or 31 years or 
in some cases of building leases for longer terms, so 
that we have had no opportunity of judging com- 
paratively of the value of that property. I do not 
think there is much variation in the value of the 
other property since I became registrar 24 years ago. 

(Archdeacon Hale.) With regard to the house pro- 
perty it may he considered lo lie in one sense a dete- 
riorating properly, the houses being very old. Many 
of them have been built 99 years, and it is doubtful 
whether when the 21 year leases recently grauled 
run out, the rental will be as great ns it is noit- 
This is so uncertain, that we have made a sinking 
fund to meet the contingency. 

(Mr. Keightley.) There is other part of the bouse 
which is diflerentiy sitoated. 

1269. (To Mr. Kfinhtley.) But there has been an 
increase of income from the property which has been 
relet ? — Yes, that is from the 99 year lease I sjieak of, 
It is an increase fi-om 650f. lo 6,000/. 

1270. You are never in the habit of taking fines, I 
believe ? — Never. 

1271. Do you generally grant the leases for 12 
years ? — In the country the fnims are let for 12 years. 
The house properly is all let on leases of 21 years, 
except building leases, then there are longer terms. 

1272. Are you the receiver of the rents on this 
" " they come up lo the Charter- 
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1267. (To Mr. Xeightley.) That consists of houses 
' buildings in various parts of London, na well as 
monies in Chancery, does it not ? — Y^es ; monies in 
Chancery arising from the sale of property that has 
lieen bought by railways and persons of that kind. 
In those cases where the pi'operty is conveyed, tho 
purchase money must be paid into Chancery, or it 
might now Ijc paid to ihe Chaiity Commissioners, 
and it is froni thone sources that the money in 
Chancery arises. The houses in London are all in 
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'where it happens 
IS an indulgence. 

1274. You have an agent in Wiltshii-e, have you 
not ? — ^Yes, he receives it, and remits it to mo, but 
that is nn indulgence granted to him ; his father had 
long held it, and it was tliought it could not be taken 
from him without reflecting on his character, there- 
fore the Govci-nors grant it. 

1275, In your time there has been no material 
altonttion in the management either of the landed 
estate, or the house property ? — Not in the mode of 
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^ \x fli »il, ezctfpc tlu* flott^ yen'* •«». 1 

apfp(I#id u* th*; G^/rf-rncur* v> h*ve » re^lar periodical 
^firrey nuwie of »Il chfc Uiwi#^ propertr, i^ th^t erery 
Cmvi now w TOrTftv^ ftix«i «i^ every toor jears. 

iArckdeaam tiah^i I shonld ratlw^ *aj im^cifA 
ertrj fftmt ream. It I* ic^iK&cud hj the surrejor to 
see tJuu tb'^^te&aat b fi^rformir*^^ hU 'latie* aod that 
ererrthtbg m a^ it »hoald be. 

1276. TTo ^ivAi!&i7i»»i ffale.) Hare voa alreadj 
mad^ *f>fn^ di.*|yr^itioa with rwpect to iha increawrd 
ia<y>fn^ of 6/XjOL^ ia it not put aaide to meet the dimi- 
DOtK>o of the rental ? — Only a part of it. When the 
ioereaw^ took plai^, the whole matter was laid before 
the a«-^rtnMy of the Governor*. They considered in 
deuil the extf.-mal and internal expinditnre of the 
hoApfUl, and the rental, present and futare. Oor 
condition waff thi.% the Goremors being aware that 
there woald he a eonsideraWe inirrea«e of income had 
done, what woold otherwise perhaps not hare been 
prudent ; they had jfpent more than their annual 
lacame in the im p r ovem e n t of the hoepitaL The in- 
ternal eonditicm of the hoi-pital ha« been throoghoot 
in a iitate of impnn'ement for many years aa to clean- 
line««, order, and neatnecfy and general improvement 
profir>rtir>nate to the times. Thi« could not be done 
and cannot Ijc maintained without consideraWe in- 
crease of expenditure ; and accordingly we were 
actually expending out of our capital 1,200/. a year 
more than the income ; deliberately doing so, because 
when we were improving the hospiul we knew that 
in a certain length of time we shonld be able to meet 
the increas^jd expenditure by the increase of incom**. 

1277. ^Vhere did you get the 1,200/. a year which 
was beyond the income ? — It was the residue of a 
fond which had been aecnmnlated for improvement. 

(Mr. KeighUey.) It was the saving of a large fund 
that had lieen laid aside for the buildings ; a very 
large sum was set aaide for that purpose, and the 
money which the Master speaks of was part of that 
sum. The money which the Master speaks of was the 
residne of that fund, that just lasted till our large 
rents came in. 

1278. {To Archdeacon Hale.) Do you consider 
that the buildings require an annual outlay of about 
800/. a year ? — Yes, as much as that. 

{Mr. Keighiley.) The average is about 2,000/. a 
year In various ways. 

{Archdeacon Hale.) It is upon premises parts of 
which are certainly 400 years old. 

1279. {To Mr. Keightley.) 800/. a year you have 
added lately, which, I suppose, is aliout 10/. a piece 
to !hc p<K)r men ? — 9/. \0s. The whole Hum added by 
the f Governors at that time to the expenses of the 
hoHpitnl was 1,200/. a year. 

1280. When was that ?— That was in May 1860. 

1281. (To Archdeacon Hale.) The stipend of the 
poor brothers was not considered sufficient for their 
<^>mfort ? — It was not considered sufficient for the 
sort of men that nre now desiring to come into the 
house, and the station in life of the parties who are 
now our pensioners- 

1282. Arc the men who arc now your pensioners 
the sort of men do you think that were contemplated 
by the Founder ? — That is a very difficult question 
to finswiT; society is so different from what it was, 
that the poor man of his day niay have been a very 
diffiTcnt perHon from the poor of the present day. 

(Mr. Keightley.) They are all poor. 

{Archdeacon Jfale.) It is possible that our Founder 
thought only of poor labourers, and persons of that 
class. 

1283. {To Archdeacon Hale.) Do you think it has 
been found noccssary to increase the stipends of the 
pf»or brothorH with reference to the class which is 
now (!how?n ? — Yen. 

1281. I SCO that surplus revenues are always to bo 
employed in the same way as the original i-evenues ? 
— Yes. 

12H.'5. Supposing the original revenues were 8uffi- 
ciont for the purpose, in what way would you employ 
surplus revenues ? — I cannot answer that question 



better Chnik by vying, th*t ii^ippeaving imw that the 
Govemora have a anrpluf, thej are abont to increa£^ 
the munber of the ^hoUrs. 

(Mr. KeighiUg.; XzA they fiave increased the 
enK>lomenc<> of the pen.*k>oer«. 

1286. ( To Arekdeaeom Hale.j That you coDslder 
ii» applying the sarpla^ in the fame way as thi.* 
original ? — Yes. 

1287. Tl%* Ttoi the romiicr of ihe |w:-or l-roihtTs 
Ijeen increaj^'^d ? — No. If the Guvemor* thought ri^ht 
so to do, they have the power, because the oinnber was 
fixed by them at lir»c, ind they have the power to 
vary it from time to time a* they tiiiok fit. 

1288. They prefer to a<ld to the foundation ? — Ye?. 
(Mr. Kagkiley.) There was a geEieral opinion that 

the stipend allow«:d them was hardly sufficient and 
that probably it would be reasonable to add a little 
more. 

1289. ( To Archdeacon Hale.) It being competent 
to the Governors to apply their sorplns revenues to 
increase the emoluments or add to the numbers of 
the members, they added to the stipends of the poor 
brothers and increased the numbers of the adidars ? — 
Yes. 

1290. {Lord Lgttelion.) The payment to the poor 
brothers was 261. \0$. ? — It is now 36/. 

1291. Was that added after Mr. Skirrow's inquirj'? 
— Subsequent to it, but not in consequence of it 
at all. 

1292. {Lard Clarendon.) With respect to the 
ecclesiastical benefices, anyone not on the foundation 
is considered to be ineligible ? — By the words of the 
charter, not by the order of the Governors. 

1293. The statutes and the charter are not exactly 
consistent ? — ^Thev are not. 

{Mr. Keigktleg.) The statutes are mere orders of 
the Governors, and have been revoked in many in- 
stances. 

1294. {I^rd Lyttelton to Mr. Keightley.) Not in 
that respect, with respect to benefices ? — Yes, iu 
respect to benefices. 

1295. That statute is in force ? — No, it is not. 
{Archdeacon Hale.) A few expressions in the 

charter show In general terms the principle of the 
Foundation. To the Grovemors was given the power 
to make orders and statutes for giving effi?ct to the 
charter. I believe it is true that at the very first 
they did make some order contrary to the charter ; 
subsequently this has been examined very caivfully ; 
though the Governors had the power to make orders 
under the charter they are restrained from making 
anv orders contrary to the charter. 

'l296. {Lord Clarendon.) That is their rule ?— 
Yes ; the Governors have no power to make any 
statutes contrary to the charter. 

1297. {Lord Lyttelton.) So that with regard to the 
benefices the words of the charter are strictly in force 
now ? — Yes. There was an order made which cer- 
tainly did go contrary to the charter with regard to 
the benefices. It was found to be illegal, and that 
the charter must be enforced and not the order. 

1298. There has been no other order made on the 
subject ? — No. 

1299. You go by the words of the charter ? — Yes. 

1300. (Lord Clarendon.) Do you consider that 
the statute as at present observed with respect to 
the ecclesiastical benefices, is prejudical or beneficial 
to the foundation scholars ? — The question appears to 
me to be this, whether the provisions of the charter 
are advantageous or not to the scholars. 

{Mr. Keightley.) If you look at the statutes page 21 
you will find " other assemblies shall be aecidentory 
" upon occasion of the death or resignation of a Gov- 
" ernor, officer of the foundation, or incumbent upon 
" any spiritual living, being of the patronage of the 
" hospital, to elect or present another in his place, 
" wherein it is provided that the spiritual livings be 
" conferred u]x>n persons capable and such as is or 
" have done actual service to the house, or have been 
" members thereof before any others," that is dis- 
tinctly revoked by the order of the 7th of May 1847. 
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1301. (itfr. Thompson to Mr. Kei^KUcy.) Was 
tbnt. ou a legal opinion ? — No ; it wub so obvious Uiat 
it wns not thought worth whilo lo state a case (or 
Gouuael ; it waa obscnrely expresaed, and J^ord Devon 
and two or three of the Goveinora present were of 
upiaion that it meant nothing at all, for the words, 
" wherein it is provided," could not be considered aa 
ordering words ; and if token as words of recital, th 
\rere not true. So that it was merely a mis-i 
without any order. Not being on ordtT, it 
revoked totideat vcrbia, but only the charter is restored 
to its original position. 

{^Arehdeaeon Hale.) Theinconvenienceof ihechar- 
er is practically this, that we have no nieana of giving 
^rewards to the school raustera wljo do us service, not 
liaviDg been scholars on the foundation ; that la 
the evil as far as tliey are concerned, hut asfarasro- 
gai'ds our choice of ht persons to fill our livings, there 
ie no need of any change whatever, because we do 
And admirable men from the foundation. The difficulty 
is lo make choice among so mauy good ones. 

1302. (7*0 Archdeacon Hate.) Are the livings 
disposed of by the Governora ? — Yes, 

_ 1303. npqn what principle ia their selection made 

^L among the number or appHcanta who arc fit fur them ? 

^L~_-The principle is simply thia, that the candidate 

^E^iAiat have been a acbolar of the foundation, bringing 

^^peetimoiiials of his character and of his conduct, and 

^^Hien the Governors, reading these testimonial a, make 

^^fftclr choice, as any other body of men would. 

^^r 1304^ There is no rotation ? — None whatever. 

^^ 1305. Wlieu a living is vacant, the Governora, 

together, consider tlie testimonials, and the fitness and 

character of the person ? — Tes ; upon that point 1 

may rclatv what happened at one of the elections. 

Tlicre were many candidates. The feeling of the 

Governora was, "What a pity it ia we have not a 

" living lo give each of them, all of them bringing 

*' Bueh proofs of their fitneaa for the aituiilion." 

1306. (Lord Li/ttellon.) The large alterations that 
wo aaw going on the other day, are they paid for out 
of the surplus revenues ? — Mr. Keightley will correct 
ine if I am incorrect. Tliey are paid for out of the 
money received on account of the dilapidations on 
the Clerkenwell estate. We were advised that we 
■night spend themoney so received on the buildings 
of the hospifal, 

1307. The ulatemeut of account in page 72 con- 
tains, as I understand, the annual account tor the year 
1H60; were 3,500/. exchequer bills purchased for 
3,558/. ?— Ves. 

1308. {To Mr. Keightley.) Does that represent the 
surplus revenue for that year ? — That represents (he 
particular sum received for dilapidations. 

'i ia09. It was an extra sum, in fact? — Yes, the 
dilapidations payable by the lessee were agreed to at 
3 640/. I think. 

' 1310. ('i"i> Archdeacon Hale.) With regard to the 
iuiniediaColy adjoining place of Smitblield, do you 
expect any appticatitni of that property would be 
iujurioua to Charterhouse ?^It ia impossible to say. 
Wo have got rid of the market, but I do not lutow 
that we have been very much improved since the 
market went away. 

1311, There ia no use made of it at all ? — None, 
except aa a hay maiket. It ia in progress to build a 
great dcud-meat market, which will brin^ a great 
coneourae of carts and people to Smithfield. When 
we are once inside the Charterhouse we are perfectly 
independent of everything around it. It is the access 
to it which is inconvenient. We hope lo have a 
Blrcct coming straight up to our gatt-a from Victoria 
Street. 

1312. {Mr. Vauyhan.) The provision that is con- 
: templated for new scholars ia strictly under the direc- 
tion of the charter, is it not, in case of an oddition of 
income ?— Yes. 

1313, Do yon consider that there is any provision 
in the ctmiier which will imjin^e on ihe'Goveniors 
particular conditions under which those scholarshipe 
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»re lo be heW wlJen they are made ?— 1* he GovWhors both. 



are perfectly at liberty to appoint and nominate ac- 
cording lo any principles they chooNe to lay down ; 
provided they are for the poor aebolars. 

1314. Is it premature to aak whether any proviaiona 
are yet made on that subject iia to the qaalilication ns 
scholars ? — Yes, in the addition that has been con- 
templated, one additional scholarship has been given 
to lite school to be goined by competition ; that is the lo 
change which has already been made, 

{Mr. Keightley.) And which disposes of four places 
of scholars. 

1315. And the others have been left according to 
the present qualiticaiion ? — Yes. 

1316. ( To Mr. Keightley.) Ia there nctnally at the 
present moment, in writing and properly aettled, a 
law on that subject by the Governora, or is it only in 
contem]ilation ? — There is an order made which has 
been twice acted upon. 

1317. But with regard to those sdiolaiships which 
have not yel been founded ? — There has been no order 
made as lo that. As regards the four, there has been 
an order which has been acted upon. 

1318. {To Archdeacon Hate.) Before the scholar- 
ships are actually founded you would conaider, I 
Buppoae, that it would bo promatnre lo make any 
regulation with regard to the election to those 
scholarahipa ? — The Governors having at present 40 
nominations that ai-e filled up by themselves by direct 
nomination, and having heretofore four given to com- 
petition, have lately increased that number to eight, 
and at present it is considered that the Governors 
will Jill up the remaining places in the same way us 
heretofore. 

1319. {To Mr. Keightley.) Do, you not consider 
that before iheae scholarships ore actually created, it 
is premature to make any regulation with regard to 
tlio conditions upon which th^ are held ? — The fact 
is, they can make no regulation, except for poor scho- 
lars, until they are created, unless they throw theqi 

1320. So that at pret>cut the creation and the regu- 
lations with regard to them are not completed? — 
No. 

1321. {To Archdeacon Hale.) In the items of the 
account of expenditure there is this Item, "Pro- 
'• visions and allowances in lieu thereof, -1,589/." I 
presume that these provlaious and allowaucea are pro- 
viaiona and allowances of the pensioners and scholars ? 
— Yes. It is the provision for the pensioners, scholart' 
servants, and officers of the house, who are provided 
with their diet by the hospital. 

1323. You have no means at llio present moment, 
I suppoai', ol' stating how much of Uiat 4,589/. goea 
for the benefit of tlie acholarb In the school? — ^It 
is known because accounts ai-e kept. Wu could toll, 
you exactly how many pounds of bread and meat are 
consumed and by whom. 

1323. I mean the general resuli of the 4,589/. 
divided aa it is. Could you say about how much 
goea for the benefit of the scliolars in the school ? — 
I cannot say at this moment. 

1324. Would you have to analyse all your accounts 
In order to get il out ? — Once a month all these 
accounts come before the registrar and myself. The 
steward produces all the accounts ; we could tell you 
exactly what the weekly or monthly bills would be. 

1325. {Lord Devon.) I suppose you would be ubio 
to give us on paper a statement showing how much 
of the total income of the foundation goes, either in 
the shape of clothing, food, or provisions for 8<:rvnnts 
for the benefit of the school f — We conid do so. 

1326. {To Mr. Keightley.) In the return for the 
Cathedral Church of Westminster we have a return 
showing exactly how much of the capita! funds go to 
the school ? — The fact is, at Weahninster there is 
only one set of persona to *hom that is applied ; in 
Chartwhonao we have two, the scholars and the pen- 
sionera, and a great deal of the expense of the building 

ight go to both : for instance, the chapel is used by 
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1327. Is there any other hesides the chapel ? — No. 

1328. {Mr. Vaughan to Archdeacon Hale,) I re- 
ferred to the annual outlay of 4,589/. for provisions 
and allowances onjy ? — It would require some pains 
to show accui*ately what goes to the scholars and 
what to the rest. 

1329. {Lord Devon,) Could such an apportionment 
19 June 1862. he exhibited on paper as would show how much 

■ ■■ of the total funds of the establishment goes for 

the benefit of the school ?^-I think we could do it 
nearly. The washing, which amounts to 348/., 
must be divided ; the surgeon's fees and medical 
charges must be also divided. Then, again, there is 
the police constable, candles, oil, and gaslight, and fuel, 
they must all be divided ; and the very first article, 
the manciple's salary, is for the benefit of both. 

1330. {Mr, Vaughan). Those things that are com- 
mon might be stated as common, and the other items 
might be separated ? — Yes. 

1331. {Lord Clarendon to Mr, Keightley,) Perhaps 
you will let us have that ? — Yes, I will. 1 suppose 
the last year, 1861, will do. 

{Archdeacon Hale,) Some we can give you accu- 
rately, and the rest we must give you by adjustment. 

1332. {Mr. Vaughan,) Would there be a difiiculty 
in making the two things separate ; the conjecture as 
to things common to both, and the positive appor- 
tioimient as to things separable? — The 4,589/. we 
know of ; with regard to the rest it is different. 

1333. {Mr. Thompson,) The manciple's salary is 
given separately ? — Yes, but that is a charge to the 
whole. 

1334. {Lord Devon to Mr, Keightley.) You lately 
have had an increase to your income by the falling in 
of your leases ? — ^Yes. 

1335. Is there any tract covered with buildings 
subject to building leases which is likely to come to 
hand ? — There are 16 houses at Hackney which will 
come to hand in 20 years ; they are of little value, 
about 700/. or 300/. a year. 

1336. Nothing will fall in before then ? — Nothing 
else. 

1337. And after that ? — Nothing before or after. 

1338. From that source your income would be only 
improved by 800/. a year ? — I am speaking very 
loosely about that ; it is of little value. 

1339. {Lord Clarendon^) In the possible event of 
the Charterhouse being moved elsewhere, should 
you say that the property on Avhich it noAV stands 
would be very valuable, judging from the value of the 
surrounding property ?— Yes, I should think so. 

1340. How much ground does it cover on the 
whole ? — Nine acres Avithiu the walls. 

{Archdeacon Hale.) Tlie adjoining property gives 
some idea of its value. There are 10 acres of land 
- covered with houses that produce 6,000/. a year ; that 
at 30 years' purchase is 180,000/. 

1341. And you estimate the nine acres accordingly ? 
—I take the two quantities of ground ; I know what 
the value is of the one, and therefore I conjecture that 
the value of the other would bo much about the same. 



1342. {Lord Lyttelton,) What is the meaning of 
the word " beavors" ? — A bit of bread taken when 
you drink. 

1343. There is a distinct allowance made for it ?— 
Yes ; if a boy wants an additional piece of bread, he 
asks for a beavor. 

1344. {Lord Lyttelton to Mr. Keightley,) It is 
your business to keep the minutes of the proceedings 
of the Governors ? — Yes. 

1345. {Lord Clarendon.) The minutes, I presume, 
are kept in the usual way ; are they taken down 
by any of the Goveniors at the time ? — Not by the 
Governors. 

1346. Do you attend the meeting? — Yes, I make such 
minutes as serve me to make out a rough draft after 
the meeting, and tliat is reduced into a regular book, 
which is 2)roduced to the Governors at their next 
meeting, and if it is approved of it is confirmed, and 
then the seal is ordered to be put upon them, and 
they become the acts of the Governors. 

1347. {Lord Devon.) Is the minute which you 
take at the time of the discussion before the Governors 
in any particular point so full, that you can rely 
upon its accuracy when you come to draw it out ? — 
In any conmionplace matter there is a mere memo- 
randum, but if there is anything particular the prin- 
cipal points are written down, and the order drawn 
up agrees with the minute. 

{Archdeacon Hale,) Further than that, the minute 
is settled, before the Governors break up, on all 
important matters. 

{Mr. Keightley.) I have taken several draft orders 
to Sir Robert Peel, to the Duke of Buccleugh, the 
late Bishop of London, and Lord Truro. 

1348. {Lord Devon.) Is the Archbishop the per- 
manent chairman ? — There is no chairman, but being 
first in rank he takes the chair. 

1349. {Mr, Vaughan,) Is there any collection of 
the orders or statutes which are actually in force for 
the regulation of Charterhouse now ? — There are no 
printed ones ; there are written ones. 

1350. Is it all in one book ? — They are in several 
volumes. 

1351. Those include all that have been made and 
rescinded ? — Yes. 

1352. Out of those there never has been a written 
or printed copy of such orders as are in force at the 
present moment ?— No. 

1353. So that tlioy are all scattered about, and it 
requires a considerable degree of knowledge to know 
the state of your legislation ? — Yes ; all you can do 
is to search it through. 

1354. {Lord Lyttelton.) Then for our guidance 
those orders of 1627 are worth nothing ; we do not 

know how many of them are actually in force ? No, 

they are revocable, and many have been revoked, as 
stated on Mr. Skirrow's inquiry. The charter is 
irrevocable. 

1355. These statutes may mislead us altogether ?— 
In some points they may. 



Mr. Keightley withdrew. 



1356. {Lord Clarendon to Archdeacon Hale.) Do 
you consider that the school is in no Avay distinct 
from the hospitnl ? — No. 

1357. One is dependent upon the other ? — They 
are both equally the objects of the foundation, which 
was both for poor men and for scholars. 

1358. Those, in fact, were the only members, 
although certain others are allowed to come ? — Yes. 

1359. The first Governors were sixteen in number ? 
—Yes. 

1 360. Do they remain the same ? — Yes. 

1361. They nominate each other, do they not ? — 
When a vacancy occurs the Governors fill up the 
vacancy as directed by the charter. The Governors 
meet, the names and persons are suggested, and if 
approved are elected. 

1362. Anybody might suggest ? — Yes, there is no 
rule at all. 



1363. Practically they are self-elected? — blunder- 
stand that this is the way the election takes place : A 
suggestion is made generally by or to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury of some person; communication is made 
to that person as to Avhether it would be agreeable 
to him to be elected a Governor of Chai-terhouse. If 
he says yes, his election is proceeded with. Since 
I have been there for the last 39 years I have never 
known an election other than unanimous. 

1364. {Lord Devon.) How many of those are 
Charterhouse men ? — At the present moment I 
think there are four of us. Lord Justice Turner, Sir 
Cress well Cresswell, Lord Dalhousie, and myself. 

1365. That is not a requisite ? — Not the least. 

1 366. In your written answers you say, " Power 
" was given by the charter to the Governors when 
" and as often as they should think fit to appoint 
'^ poor scholars/' and so on. In what manner are tlio 
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Kplmlars apiKiiiited by the Gi>veinorB ? — By (Ui'ect 
uoniinntion. A Governor umler tlie oi'dei'fi of the 
Assembly has ihe power to register a name witli the 
rt>gistrar for admission when hU turn cuines rouad. 
If the hoy is oC a proper age, hia uarae is then pro- 
jmsed to the Asseiuhly, and the Aasc-mbly appoint ihc 
acholnr oii the recommendntiou of Ihc Governor. 
Every schohir h appointed hy the ABsenibl^ of Go- 

1367. In foot, each Goveruor nominates in roliilioii? 
—Yes. 

1363. And the Asscmhly always confu'ms il ? — Yes. 

13GJ, Koth Governor merely gives a congf tfilire 
to the Assembly ? — Tes. 

1370. What arc the class of persons usually seWcUid 
by the Governors ? — I should eay, persons exceedingly 
■well connected, but really poor ; the sons of clergy- 
men and widows, and sons of olIlcerB, one or two 
bnn-isiurfl. 

1371. Do yon think that each Governor considers 
himself under an obligation to Bclect n poor person ? 
—I think so. 

1372. No doubt he would think himself in honour 
bound to do so ? — ^Ycs, but poverty is a very ambiguous 
term. 

1373. (Lord Li/tfehoii.) It is disliuclly provided 
hy Iho chnrter ? — Ye?. 

Ia74. {^Lord Clarendon.) A boy whose pnreuts 
are in need of assistance for canying on his education 
■would get it ? — Yes, I may say that some of them I 
know to be very needy. 

1375. The question is whether you believe from 
what you have heard, that each Governor would con- 
sider it obligatory on himself not to appoint anybody 
who did not fall within that condition? — Yes, one to 
whom the education was of veiy great importance, 
or of very great Tiilne specially iu reference to hia 
going to college. 

]37fi. It is not made nt all binding on the parents, 
when they send their hoys, that they should go to 
college ? — Not the least. 

1.177. When the Governor in his roiaiion proposes 
A scholar to the Assembly, is Huy inquiry made about 
this boy; is the Governor asked whether ho does 
fujfil certain conditions, or not ? — ^No. 

1 378. lie is elected as a matter of course ? — Ves, 

1379. Has it ever occurred lo yon whether tliis 
■was the host mode of procuring either good scholars, 
or fwithfuUy fulfilling the objects of the Founder ? — 
It was not, in my opinion, the object of tlie Founder 
to admit only such children as were gotjd schohu-s. I 
think that practically the objects of the Founder ai-o 
fulfil l.^d. 

1380. With respect to getting the best class of 
scholars, and the hoys most likely to distinguish 
themselves at tins university, hu« it ever occurred (o 
you whether the election to scholarships would not he 
better made by competition than by sunple nomi- 
nation ? The thought has occuiTed tome, hut I 

always come to the conclusion that eompetitioti would 
not bo better tlian nomination. 

1381. On what grounds? — First, the young ago 
of the boys at which they are admitted, ten years, 
and secondly, the fact tliat, hy the orders of 1627, 
it was not the sole object of the Foundation to 
educate for the university. There are orders which 
direct that boys not fit to go to the university should 
he put to trades and employments ; itnd we now give 
considerable sums to put out lads into tlie world, to go 

I into tlie nvmy or into trade, so as to fit them for other 
purposes than literary purposes. 

1382. {Lord L^ttellon.) Are they actually appren- 
ticed ? — Yes ; but apprenticing has gone out very 
much, hardly any takes place. But if a lad is sent 
into a warehouse in the City of Loudon, where he 
gets no pay, but is to leom the business, in that case 
we give him the outht, though not apprenticed. 

, 1383. You do not apprentice, in the strict sense of 
t the term ? — We should if apprenticeships took place ; 
I -we do not, because it is not oflered to us. 

1384. {Lord Clarendon.) How do you mean, not 
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offered to you j there are plenty of apprentices now 
boys are now hound apprentice ; it appeared to be con 
templatod by the Founder that there should he a class 
of boys admitted who should be bouud ns appren- 
tices ? — Fifty years ngo gentlemen's sons were ap- 

prenticcd iu the City of London as much as n poor isjuneigd 
■rkhouse, hut it if — ' "■" 
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1385. To different guilds, was it not ? — Yes ; but 
it ha/i entirely gone out in the City of London, except 
as regards some of the Companies ; tlie Apothecaries' 
Company take apprentices, and young men are ar- 
ticled to attorneys ; hut besides that I do not at this 
moment kuow of any business in London to which 
the young gentleman is apprenticed. 

1386. {Lord Li/tteUon.) Do not conmion trades- 
men take apprentices ? — The lower order of trades- 
men du so, but not the higher. 

1387. {Sir Stafford Northeotc.) Engineers and 
architects take apprentices, do they not ? — They ara 
articled, as it is called. 

. 1.388. {Mr. Thompson.) It is the same thing in the 
eye of the law ? — I think that the obligation of 
eervicfl is difTeivnt, 

1389. {Lord Clarendon.) Has II ever occurred to 
you that inordertoget a better class of boys you might, 
to a certain extent, raise that examination to which they 
ore subjected on being admitted ? — The places which 
the boys who come in on this slight examination 
take in the annual examination are so high that really 
I think we need require nothing more, except you 
wish to exclude all but hoys of great talent. 

1390. I do not think there is any other place where 
a boy would be admitted on so low a qualification as 
this ; all that is required of a boy above 13 years of 
age, is some easy Greek author and the rule of three. 
By raising iha^ would you not get hoys better pre- 
pared to come to the school 'i — Practically, no result 
would come from it, for it is Ihe rarest thing for us 
to have a boy nominated at 13. It is more generally 
at 10. 

1391. Teu and eleven ? — Yes. 

1392. It is limited between 10 and 14 ; between 10 
and 11 you require the Latin accidence, the mullipli' 
cation table, and the first two rules of arithmetic, 
there is not a union school where you would not 
gel more than that. Between 1 1 and 12 years of age, 
with the Latin syntax, and the first four rules of 
arithmetic ; and between 12 and 13 years of age, with 
liie Greek accidence, and some easy Latin author 
with the tables and four rules of compound arithmetic, 
I do not think ihere is any other school in England 
of reputation and prestige, holding out such great 
advantages as Charterhouse does, which requires so 
very low an amount of preliminary education ? — Upon 
that point, the Governors, are hardly answerable for 
the orders ; the standard was fixed, I think, by Dr. 
Saundera himself some few years ago, in order that he 
:night not have boys come to him wholly untaught. 

1393. {Mr. Vaughan.) What is the author in 
Greek, which you are in the habit of putting a boy to 
construe ? — I do not know. I have nothing to do 
with the exorcises, that is entirely managed by the 
schoolmaster himself. 

1394. {Lord Lyttclton.) I understood that Dr. 
Saunders bad been a party lo these orders, but that 
they were done, na everything else, on the authority 
and responsibility of the Governors ?— Y'es. But 
it was hia own Buggeetion which the Governors 
adopted. 

1395. {Lord Clarendon.) It cerlainly looks as if 
it was not only not to exclude all boys of the lower 
standard, but to secure that no hoy should be rq'ected 
who was nominated ; that is what appears on the faca 
of it ?— Yes. 

1396. Are you in the habit of attending the school 
examinations ? — No. I do not consider that I havo 
anything to do with tliem. 

1397. {Lord Devon.) I thiuk it is stated here that 
though the Governors aie visitors, they do Dot in point 
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of feet visit the school. You Bay, no visitation has 
taken place ? — Visitation is a legal term. 

1398. Are the Governors as a body cognizant ol 
the interior management of the boarding- house ?— 
Only partially cognizant ; tliey have at times said 
that a boarding house was too full, but they do not 
commonly interfere with the boarding-houses. 

1399. Do they ever inspect the rooms in which the 
gown boys sleep ? — ^No, they leave that fact to 

myself. 

»4(X). (Lord LytteltonJ) This system of nomina- 
tion by absolute rotation no doubt is entirely con- 
sistent with the terms of the charter: but there might 
be other systems equally consistent with it. Do you 
know how long the present system has prevailed ? — 
From the first foundation. 

1401. Is there positive evidence of that ? — ^Yes. 

1402. The only words in the charter with respect 
to this question are, that the Governors are to 
choose poor children. There is a question as to 
the ancient meaning of the words ; do you think 
that at the time the charter was drawn up the words 
poor children, considering the state of society and the 
distinction of classes in those days, would fairly 
include the children of what we should call gentry ? 

I think so. Many years ago, being connected with 

Christ's Hospital, the question came before me. I came 
to the conclusion that poor did not mean humble in 
rank, or the being destitute, but that it meant rather 
the non-possession of property. Besides this, the 
providing benefices, under the charter, to which the 
scholars should l>e preferred before all others, seems 
to indic!ite their l>eing the children of persons whom 
we should now call gentry. 

1403. That you state as founded on some inquiry 
which you made ? — Yes. 

1404. These scholarships are of immense value, and 
the advantage to a parent can hardly be over- 
stated. Does it appear to you that this system, by 
which some 12 or 15 of the chief peoi)le of the 
country, without any sort of control, simply as a 
matter of favour, put in any children that they please, 
with no intellectual qualifications whatever, is the 
best ? — I should have great difiiculty in devising, on 
the whole, a better system. I may be permitted to 
say, that the notion of any boys being admitted who 
have no intellectual qualification whatever is not 
correct. 

1405. Competitive examination would equally 
fulfil the object of the Founder ? — I think not, because 
there is no reason whatever to believe that he pur- 
posed to educate only clever children, and unless 
the whole of the circumstances of the boy were taken 
into account, l>esides his attainments, the system 
would not be as good as it is now. 

1406. Would not any such circumstances as you 
have alluded to be tak^n into account in a preliminary 
way previous to competitive examination ? — ^Possibly 
they might. 

1407. These scholarships are such very great 
prizes that I wish to ask whether it does not seem to 
you that some access to them should be held out 
to the parents of the country other than the mere 
casual favour of certain great men ? — I am a very old 
fashioned person, and I should be very sorry to destroy 
what is termed the casual favour of great men. I 
think it a very good thing. The foundation is filled 
now with such a nice set of boys, that I do not think 
you could have a better. 

1408. {Lord Devon,) Is it within your knowledge 
in reference to the foundation at Westminster, which 
consists of 40 boys, that the places there are entirely 
obtained by a comi>etition spread over six weeks ? — 
Yes. 

1409. (Lord Lj/iteltoru) And at Eton too ? — Yes, 
but I tell you honestly, I grieve over the change at 
Eton, considerhig it in all its bearings. 

1410. (iVr. Thompsthi.) You object to altering the 
system as a whole, but would you be prepared to 
entertain the question whether a certain proportion of 
the new scholarsfaipe might witli advantage be opened 



to competition ? — We have already done that ; wc 
have done it in a very large proportion with regard 
to the whole number of places on the foundation, and 
the charge for exhibitions ; for this must be borne in 
mind, when we put boys on the foundation at 14 
yeai's of age instead of at 10 the number which will 
pass through the foundation is much greater. Instead 
of a boy remaining eight or nine years on the foun- 
dation he only remains four. 

1411. Is that a disadvantage? — ^Not to the indi- 
vidual, but it may l>e to the Hospital, in consequence 
of the increased number of the exhibitions. 

1412. (Lord Clarendon,) 'M.aj not they compete 
for the scholarships before 14 ? — Ko. 

1413. There are 16 new scholarships to be made ? 
— Whether we shall make 16 is uncertain. At pre- 
sent we have 48 boys in the foundation. 

1414. I thought it was 40 originally ? — lam speak- 
ing of those which are open. There are 40 boys put 
on by direct nomination, and there are eight places 
more left to make it 48. Those eight places are 
filled up by boys of 14 ; they are obtained by compe- 
tition. 

1415. Do you mean there are eight open for com- 
petition ? — There are eight boys on the foundation 
out of the 48 who come on by competition. 

1416. (Jifr. Thompson,) I think it appeared from 
some evidence that we have had that conditions are 
imposed on the applicants for these open scholarships. 
Can you mention what those conditions are ? — ^Yes ; 
it occupied a great deal of thought on the part of the 
Governors how they could open the foundation, and 
at the same time provide for its poor scholars, and 
they determined it thus : that they would consider a 
])erbon to be a poor scholar if his parents declare that 
the advantage of the foundation is necessary to enable 
him to educate his son at the university. It was 
considered that that was such a standard as would 
secure poor scholars so as to comply with the desires 
of the Founder, and at the same time to leave it open 
to extensive competition. Every parent makes that 
declaration, and making the declaration does prevent 
some boys applying for it. 

1417. Is the parent understood in making that 
declaration to pledge himself to send his son to the 
university ? — There is no positive pledge at all. 

1418. Would it be considered a sort of breach of 
faith ? — ^No, it would not. The parent declares only 
his present intention. 

1419. (Lord Clarendon,) There is more required 
in the way of assurance from the parent with re- 
ference to this scholarship that is to be competed for 
than appears to be for the original nomination of 
a scholar ? — It is so. 

1420. (Mr, Thompson.) Do you think that the 
boys who obtain scholarships by competition have 
done as well or better in the school and at the uni- 
versities than those who are nominated ; has the system 
been going on long enough to enable you to give any 
opinion ? — They have all done well ; because they 
have been the cleverest boys in the form. But it 
is rather a remarkable thing, that since scholars were 
admitted by com])etition we have had a great number 
of very clever boys come on the foundation by 
nomination. 

1421. Do you suppose that some of the Governors 
make inquiry into the forwardness of the boy whom 
they nominate ?— I do not know about that at all. 

1422. (Mr, Vaughan,) You say you have several 
clever boys who have come in by nomination ; can 
you point out any public proof of that ? — I am not 
Bufiiciently informed to do that. 

1423. With regard to university distinctions, I 
mean ? — No ; I do not know the names sufliciently. 

1424. There are two conditions which do not 
affect scholars who are nominated, are there not ? — 
Yes. That as to the circumstances of the parent, and 
also the declaration of his intention. 

1425. I mean the condition of going to the univer- 
eity ?^-The going to the university is not a condition. 
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1426. Tou require that declaration of those that 
are open, but not of those who flie iir>iiiinai<.'d ? — 
Yes. 

1427. Mny I ask what ia the policy of that dis- 
tinclion ? — The distinclioti «rofe when we wore 
obliged to define wlio were to come in hy com- 
petition. The Governors did not think it neces- 
sary to open the question with regard to the boya 
ttppoinled by nomination. * 

1428. The otlier condition, also, that they should 
be a year in the school, does noL affect them ? — 
No. 

1429. Do you know what was the policy of the 
Governors in making that stipulation F — It was the 
policy of the School maBter, not of the Governors, 

H30. The Goreraors sanctioned it on his recom- 
mendation ? — Yee. 

1431. Have you any opinion as to the policy of 
it? — I think it is better on the whole. It is better 
that the candidates in the school should know each 
other beforehand, than that one of theclevereRt boysin 
England should come and take it from the other boys. 

1432, (Lord Clartndott.) Do you think that the 
opening of these scholarships to coilipetition has been 
very beneficial to the school ; many boys are sent 
there for the purpose of taking their chance of getting 
scholarships ? — Not anything to the extent that 
people would imagine. For instance, it ia a re- 
markable fact, that ever since the scholarships were 
opened, the school has not risen in numbers. It was 
thought by some that the opening of the foundation 
to the public would bring a great number of boys 
to the school. It has not done so. 

1433, Supposing there are 16 new scholarships 
founded now out of the accession of rent that you 
receive, should you not think it would he advisable 
to open another scholarship to be competed for by 
boys at the school ? — That more boys would 
come to the school I do not belirve. Tour Lord- 
ehips have alluded lo the fact of Westminster and 
its competition. Although Westminster hail all the 
advantages of close scholarships nt Christ Church nnd 
Trinity College, there was a lime, I believe, when 
that foundation was not full, 

1434. (Mr. Thompson.) Westminster lalwurs under 
similar disadvantages of situation to those which 
Charterhouse lalwurs under ? — ^Yes. 

1435. (Lord Clarendon.) In your written answers 
youeay, "The Master has the government of the house 
" and household during the pleasure of the Governors 
" and in subordination tii them," would yoa have the 
goodness to stnle whnt are the relations between the 
Master and the schoolmaster? — If the schoolmaster 
were to absent himself from his duty. If he were 

, guilty of what I may call moral misconduct, I con- 
"»idpr it would he the duty of the Master to take notice 
of it, 

1436, Supposing he was guilty of sny misconduct 
■with reference to his boiirdera, you would consider 
yourself as much entitled to take notice of ihat as 
with reference t» anything happeuing on the founda- 
tion ? — I should not. 

1487. You think your duties f/uo nrf the school- 
master are confined to the foundation scholars ? — 
Tcs. The old orders say that the schoolmaster is not 
to go into the country without the Master's leave, and 
there have been occasions in foi-mer times on which 
the Master has exercised a discipline, not over the 
schoolmaster particularly, but over other officers of 
the house. 

1438. In your own capacity of Mnsler do you 
Buiwrinteud and supervise the wlministration of I lie 
BChoot ? — Not the least. 

1W9. You have nothing to do with the esarainu- 
tion of the scholars ? — No, nothing at all, 
1 440, You in no way interfere ? — No, 
1'441. Buteonld any changes be made in the school 
any importance either in the curriculum or in the 
itemul economy of the school without yoiirleavo ? — 
'le original statutes direct that the schoolmaster shall 
nothing but the best authors, that is the one gene- 



ral principle laid down for the course of instruction. 
Bill whatever the acboohnaster was to do in teaching 
I should not consider it my duty to interfere unless it 
were so improper that it ought lo be brought to the 
notice of rlie Governors. To a certain extent the 
Governors appoint whnt ought to he tnught, when 
they provide musters to teach Geiman, French, and 
mathematics, 

1442. Supposing anything was going wrong, 
would the Governors look to you as resident Governor 
to inform them of it ? — Certainly. As regards the 
boys on the foandation, if anything very wrong indeed 
went on, I should consider myself bound to interfere, 
but it would be only in what may be called cases of 
emergency and great difficulty. 

1443. (Sir S. Northcotc.) Supposing, for instanec, 
the schoolmaster were to make mathematics com- 
pulsory, or Gennan or Latin optional, would yoti 
interfere in such a case ? — No, I should not. 

1444. {Mr. Thompgott.) But I suppose if he intro- 
duced an author like Nonnus you would Interfere ? 
— I do not know that I should. 

1445. (Mr. Vaughan.) Do such powers as you 
consider yourself to possess over the school or the 
schoolmaster with reference to the scholars depend 
on anything in the original statutes or charter ? — 
Not on the charter, but on the statutes of the 
Governors, 

144(>. As to those statutes which are published 
here, is there nothing in them which confers upon 
you the powers which you think belong to you ? — Yes, 
I think there is. The whole economical government 
of the household ; the terms arc very wide, 

1447, Do you understand those terms to apply to 
the discipline or instruction of the school in any way ? 
Scarcely so. 

1448, It says, "lie shall have the economical 
" goveniment of the house and household during the 
" Governors' pleasure." Do you consider that those 
terms are such as give the Master any power over the 
discipline of the school, or over the education which 
is given in the school ?— I ihinl; not, 

1449, (Lord Clarendon.) The schoolmaster is in- 
dependent in the administration of the school ? — Yes, 

1450, (Mr. Vaughan.) We have heard thai those 
statutes by which Charterhouse is now regulated are 
not printed, but arc there any statutes which you 
nre iiware of, which at all alter (he powers of the 
Master, and make them other than tliosc which arc 
given here ? — Certainly not. 

1451, Are there any cnslomaiy powers that have 
grown up, independently of these elatules and charter 
and orders of the Governors, which give him par- 
ticular power over the school ?— None at all. 

145?. In fact, nil the power the Master considers 
himself to possess over the school he considers him- 
self to possess under that clause ? — Yes, 

1453, (Lord Clarendon.) In answer lo a question 
put by Lord Devon, you say no visitation ever takes 
place at all. It doe£ not look welt that the Governors 
are the only visitors, and they never visit. When 
they meet together do they not do what generally is 
done, that is, inquire into the well-being of the school, 
and whether any possible improvements could bo 
made in it ? — No ; they have always trusted their 
schoolmnsters with regard to the whole course of 
education and discipline, 

1454. Is a detailed statement of the stale of the 
school, and the proceedings of the schoolmaster, and 
the progress of the boys laid before the Governors ? 
—No. The only statements made ore these, when 
the hoy gets his exhibition, the examiners report him 
lo be tit for it ; and cveiy year, in December re- 
ports are mado with rog.ird to the condition of the 
scholars of certain ages 14 and 16, whether they ore 
lit to continue in the school or not. 

1465. The report is, whether they are as well 
taught afl ihey ought to be, or whether they liave 
that amount of knowledge to justify their Iwing re- 
tained ? — Certainly not, Aa to whether the hoya are 
taught their Greek well, or their mathematics well, 
G3 
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the Governors know nothing al)out it. Everything 
10 left to the schoolmaster. 

1456. It is perfectly correct that the Governors 
are visitors and never visit ? — Although they have 

not found occasion to exercise their power of formal 

19 Jont 1862. visitation, such as that of visitors of colleges exercise, 
— . their frequent meetings at the Hospital must be con- 
sidered as visits ; and by their orders they take care 
that the boys shall be taught i>roperly, and that they 
shall not remain there if they do not proiit. 

1457. Do yon not think that the Governors ought 
to see the Ileail Miuster. You say that they make 
different orders, and that they by their orders see that 
the boys are making a certain amount of progress ; 
do they never consult the tjchoolmaster about these 
orders ? — The schoolmaster may go to the Governors 
to make any orders or to propose anything to them 
that he thinks fit ; and from time to time they have 
proposed such orders, and the Governors on considera- 
tion have adopted them on the suggestion of the 
schoolmaster. 

1458. Practically, he is an independent man, with- 
out supervision ? — Yes. 

1459. In your written answer you say, " There is 
" no authoritative rule as to any proportion to be ob- 
" served between tlic numlx»rs of masters of the 
" school and of the scholars." That would appear 
to be beyond your knowle<lgc ; you do not interfere 
with that ? — No. 

1460. Your written answers to questions 11 and 
12, are merely statements of facts over Avliich you 
have no control, as to the appointment of the masters 
and as to the l>oys who are taught French and Ger- 
man ; it is not required that the schoolmaster and 
usher should be Carthusians ? — No, there is no law 
on that point at all ; except with regard to the bere- 
fices, every office is open to anybody whatever. 

1461. (Mr, Thompson,) Was Dr. Knssell a Car- 
thusian ? — Yes, ho was a foundationer. 

1462. I wish to ask you a question with reference 
to the conditions on which the exhibitions mentioned 
in your written answer to question 13, were given ; 
whether, in the first place, you think it desirable for 
the sake of the school that they should be confined 
to foundationers ; and, secondly, whether you would 
think that the examination for these exhibitions is 
sufficient to ensure a class of persons at all equal to 
the value of the exhibitions which thev hold ? — The 
question was considered very gravely and veiy fully 
years ago; we found we had no power to grant any 
exhibition, except to those boys who had been i^cholars 
of the foundation and fed there. We should most 
willingly have granted exhibitions at that time instead 
of opening the foundation, but we were advised that 
we could not do so, it being also a doubtful point 
Avhether wo have power to grant exhibitions at all. 

1463. {Lord Clarendon,) Even to foundation scho- 
lars ? — There was a little doubt as to that, because 
nothing is mentioned in the charter about it, and in 
the inquiry before the Charity Commissioners it was 
shown, that the funds from which we granted the 
exhibitions came to us under a diflTerent title from 
the funds which are applied to the rest of the hos- 
pital ; the one came under the P'ounder's will, the 
other under the Founder's charter. 

1464. Does not one or the other contemplate as- 
sistance to scholars going to universities ? — Neither 
of them. The charter contemplates there being 
livings for the scholars ; but there is not one word 
about granting exhi])itions. The principle upon 
which we have always gone is to be content that 
the lad was comiHJtent to take Ip's degree, and the 
standard is that he shall bo able to pass his first 
examination in the university. 

1465. The matriculation ? — Something more than 
that. The exhibition is granted to any scholar of 
whom the examiners report that with due diligence 
he may be expected to pass the first university 
examination. 

1466. {Mr. Vaughan.) Do I understand you, that 
in the charter and in these statutes there is no men- 
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tion of the giving of exhibitions to the scholars ?-~ 
There is no mention in the charter ; only in the 
orders mention is made. 

1467. Could you refer me to the place ? — It is where 
the apprentices are mentioned. This is it : — ** Tho«o 

scholai*8 sent to the universities if they continue 
there and follow their studies^ shall bo allowed 
each of them 16/. yearly pension at four usual 
parts, by even and equal portions for eight years ; 
but in case they discontinue sooner their pension 
shall cease. Provideil always, that they shall not ex- 
ceed the number of four-and-twenty such pensiouers 
at any one time." 

1468. Has it been the case that from time to time 
by order of the Governors that 16/. has been 
augmented ? — Yes. 

1469. Is the numl)er of those scholars so sent to 
the university stated ? — No ; the numbers are not at 
all attended to, that they shall l>e 24. 

1470. Are those exhibitions in fact a mere ex- 
tension of the 16/. ? — Exactly so. 

1471. Has it l>een considered by the Governors 
that all the qualifications and conditions which attach 
to the holders of those 16/. must attach also to the 
exhibitioners ? — Yes. 

1472. And in that wav, that thev must be scholars ? 
— Certainlv. 

1473. Is that the ground of your being limited to 
scholars in awarding the exhibitions ? — Yes. 

1474. (Mr, Thompson,) There is a seeming in- 
consistency between the j>osition that these exhibitions 
are cxtra-statutnble, and that in selecting the ex- 
hibitioners vou are dihtinctlv bound bv the statutes ? — 
The Founder gave us his charter — he died — and by his 
will he left us property ; that property not coming 
under the charter but coming by his will, and being 
by his will directed to be laid out for the benefit of 
his hospital, the Governors at that time considered 
those words to enable them to apply that property to 
the granting of exhibitions and ap]»renticeships. 

1475. And they would not consider that under the 
will they had the power of granting them to any but 
the scholars ? — That is so. 

1476. {Lord Clarendon,) With regard to the 
apprenticeships, are there ever any boys who actually 
receive apprentice fees from the school ? — Yes, 
actual ap]>renticing has taken ]»lace. 

1477. Ilow lately hns that occuired ? — I think 
about the year 1808 or 1809, and also very lately. 

1478. Would there be many now coining to the 
school who would be Avilling to tiike the benefit of an 
apprenticeship ? — As I mentioned, apprentices are 
very rare now, but we give " Donations towards 
" placing out scholars," and it forms an item in our 
account. 

1479. That is in lieu of the apprenticeship ?— 
Yes. 

1480. In fact those who go to the school now^ would 
not receive an apprenticeship ? — They would receive 
under this head what we call donations. 

1481. I think the order of May 5th, 1845, limited 
the nunilKU' to be educated in the school, including the 
scholars, boarders, and day-scholars, to 200 ? — ^Yes. 

1482. That has your sanction and approval? — 
Yes. At that time, under Dr. Saunders, the school 
was apparently increasing, and they were afraid it 
would be too full. It was Dr. Saunders* own pro- 
position to the Governors to limit the number. 

1483. It was greatly overcrowded in Dr. Saunders' 
time, was it not ? — ^Not in his time. 

1484. Charterhouse had become of considerable 
magnitude ? — Yes. 

1485. It is a binding order that, taking all the 
different classes of boys together, they are not to 
exceed 200 P^Yes. 

1486. And you think that number is as mauy as 
the buildings can properly contain ? — Certainlyi • 

1487. Even with the new buildings that are about 
to Ix; constructed ? — Yes, certainly. 

1488. {Mr, Thompson,) Do you think they can 
hold 200 comfortably ?— Yes. 
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1433. (Lord Clarendon.') I would now refer yon 
to your written answer to question 45, wiiich is. That 
in your opinion no cliange slioujd take plnco in the 
Bystem or conrse of edocation which should diminish 
the amount of information in cla^sicnl Hterntiire and 
cause it to be leas appreciated without iujury to the 
EeliDol ?— It is wider than tlint. 

1490. I do DOt think that those injuries wliich you 
mention, and which would be very grenf, would be 
inflicted by an extendt'd knowledge of modern liin- 
guogcs, of mathematics, ami of pliyt>ical Hciencc, all 
of which might be introduced, and have been in 
process of introduction here and at other sdioob, and 
will probably be extended ? — The practical result of 
the teaching of modem languages is exccHsivcly 
small ; the amount of attauiment in those laiiguagee 
is almoet next to nothing, fi'om what I can hear. 

1491. Do you not think it might bo desirable that 
(hero flhould be n little moio knowledge acquired in 
modern languages ? — Taking it as a whole, I abide 
by what I have hero atalcd, that if you direct the 
mind of iha public and of tltc youth less to one kind 
of knowledge and more to another, you must take 
great cai-e lest you diminish lite quantity of that 
knowledge which is the most valuable to society at 
large ; that is my feeling about it, 

1492. I am not saying it would be advisable to do 
it, but if there was a little taken oif Latin Toi'ses and 
Greek plays, should yon apprehend the.'o serious 
injuries that yon mention ? — jfo ; that is coming to 
H raatt«r of detoil. I do not say that as to vei'ses and 
Greek plays no improvement might be mode in the 
system of public schoola. The language is not acquired, 
although the verses oi-e done, 

1493. (Mr. Vattg/ian.) Upon this particular point 
will you have the kindness to explain in what way 
yon think the doing of exercises and Greek )>lays 
injurious to the learning of the language ? — Only in 
tliis way. In most of the public schools the boys are 
required to do exercises which it is perfectly im- 
possible for them to do. The length of time occupied 
in those exercises apjicars to me to be excessive ; 
you do not get more good scholars from it. Sily 
idea is this, a. schoolmaster should leach the lesson, 
end not nierely hear tho hoys say it ; hut that re- 
quires great personal labour,' and that a man should 
have a good voice, and be very strong; if he himself 
spoke to them in Latin, they would most likely re- 
member it. 

1494. (Lnrd Clnrentlon.) How would a school- 
master be euro that lliey would understand it ? — I 
hold that language la to bo learnt more by the ear 
than by the eye, und many a boy would remember a 
word told him by a master, which if you merely told 
him to write down, would not make the same impies- 
eion on him. 

1495. (Mr.Vaughan.') Doyou think that theealling 
on the boys to produce something which they have 
actually done ihemselves, does not secure the posses- 
sion of a knowledge of the language so well aa the 
master giving them certain information without calling 
upon them to reproduce it any way ? — I think the 



Latin exercises as generally done are n great irisery 
to the boys, and pi'oduce little good. 

1496. And that applies to Greek exercises ? — Tes, 
but Greek is very easy to teach, and Lutiii vei-y 
difficult. 

1497- (Mr. Thompgon.) Doe« not that depend on i 
\\-hethcr the Muster knows Latin as well as he knows 
Greek ? — It does. 

1498. (Lord Clarendon.) There is one thing you 
adverted to yourself, as tc any change of site ; yon 
said you would like to say a word on that. We are 
not mooting that point, but all thet^e London schools 
are certainly labouring under disadvantages which 
are not diminishing, and thercibru it is n matter of 
oousideration fur those interested in such schools to 
consider whether it would bo useful to move them ? 
— Many schools in London are full. Merchant 
Taylors' school is full. Su Paul's is full, and King's 
College is full. Charterhouse labours under this 
great difficulty, that though actually in the middle of 
London, it is not known ; and it is not known by 
the public at large that any man can i^etid his boy 
to that school as a boarder, or that any man by 
paying 20f. a year can have his sou educat{>d there 
as a day boy. I was talking to a merchant on Tower 
Hill yesterday ; I said, " Why do you not send your 
" boy to the Charterhouse ?" "I cannot," he said : 
I said, " Can you not pay 20/. a year ? " He said, " I 
" was not at all aware of it." It can be proved elatis- 
ticjiUy that Cluirterhouse is as healthy a place for 
the Irays to be in aa any place in the kingdom, and I 
tliink it would be a great evil to take it away from 
the middle of the metropoliswheu it ought to become 
the gi-eat school of the metropolis ; with its five acres of 
play-ground in the TC17 centre it ought to be the 
school most frequented. I believe it would be an 
injury to London to remove tliat school. 

1499. Do you not think the school could be re- 
moved, leaving the Master and the poor bi-otliere, or 
do you nut think they could be separated ? — Yes, by 
an Act of l*arlifimeutit might be done. 

1500. I mean with advantage ? — No. I sec uo 
advantage in separating the bospitul from the school. 

1501. (Mr, Vaughan.) Isit your view witli regard 
to Charterhouse that except so for as it is filled by 
foundationers, it would in fact, occupy most usefully 
the position of a day school to London ? — Yes, it 
ought to be 1 and I am quite surprised it is noU 

1502. And you think that that arises from its not 
being known 7 — I believe so. Persons coming to the 
Charterhouse are astonislied ; they say, "Well, I 
" heard of it, hut I never knew what it was."' It is 
like one of the largest colleges in Oxford or Oambridgo 
with its large gaidens put in the middle of London. 

1503. (A CommUaioHcr.) The dead meat market 
will not bo an odvuilage ?— No, but we are far 
enough from it. 

1504. The great disadvantage, ns I gathered from 
the examination of the schoolmaster yesterday, was, 
that the boys really are between four ond five high 
walls; it Ih like being in prison? — But it is a very 
large one ; the boys are happy enough there. 
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1505. (Lord Clarendon.) How many years were 
\ Tou at the Charterhouse ? — Nearly 10 yeora, 
* 1306. You are now at Trinity College, Oxford ?— 
fes. 
1507. How long have you been there?— This is 
^tny third year there. 



1509. And went from Balliol to Trinity ?— Yes. 

1510. (Sir S. JVorlArote.) Did you get 11 aoholar- 
ship there ? — Yes. 
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. '.:^ A .'\ar ^r» *ir- .*■ 4r.v,r. - #.r ▼***:, '.;»• :i'*nnflji^ 
^^ ,'»'i •' '•'■' '*.<*• i"' ''• ''' ■'' *"• •".'*"■*«■*,"■ 

, '. ' A "I ■' 1 *' -."'.rr *-'vi*-i -.i<»m -,rlii-r 'iiari 
* ■* -■ -■^" r.r ' 1""* "'.»*'• '^ *»:<.'.»'.•■•< 'hi* *fif^ .r "a** 
V' '.'. "A 'r •{' -^r. -.ft. •7. 

. ' , -. A/v'^'i' ^. '''. - * i?/r ^.^1 f : ■-. v r. i .- 7 x-- r. ; ■ ■ r- 

• r-'- '•.;^''"'**- ''.'■.'•'■■• i "^ ri'-.'* "-■,•■■■•. ir.i ,\\^* 'O 

I- ■ '. \-"'. ".- -- /•.■■-- r.y- -. "-.•* ir.' '..-^. .'■.■■.r.l"."ir» ■"»:" 
- * • ' .' : ''.', -5^ v/-. ' — 7 a--' : - .- .T -.IT* y-=-n»-ri. t^i^. . ■■;'.• --li 
^ ..-., .^ 'i ■ •=■ 1'" "«• ' »* ^ '■■■•'. "''.r- '.r." -I-'. '.\'r'* '.7i 
-■• '■'/■. 

. '"^^ \'< *''.^* *r-r ." y.r.-r i» fh'r H*Jwi Mst-fp^r 

• '•■ . • - - - # 

;. ,y* •^t-^:. t.r ;- r.';*" -4.' !.• fo ''io ir -^>rri«=' '>^h*'-r m-vr 

^-•r:^ tor arj'l ^.'^*r:*-'\ ^'. 'h-- H'rul M^af^r. 

l.'/2''I. J- not flojrtrinir ^on-I'i^-r^-»l to l»f- ^'X"»=-*-ivp at 
\\if' ^'hnrt^-rhoii-*- ? — No, f nf-vr-r Ii^ar-I -n : I do 
r.'if think if i-. 

J;'2^>. ( LorflLytlrltoti, ) ffow ofr#-n wa- if in a w^f-k? 
— fVrhftjH on ftn jiv»Tajrf fwio^'r a wf-^-k : I *!o nor 
krj'^"»v f'x;u'tlv. 

I. '27. I^i'l voij t:\t'.x h*-jir of ftFiv complaint a^Kmt 
tli<; rrirmt'-r rif it hfivinrf a di-^r^-fi^tii a* to fh«r fl*"*^"!!!^, 
F- not th;it. rh': rft"'-, tliftf li'; i- obliff'rd to flo;r on a 
v*'\\tiv\ from rh'- ofh'Tmrji.f/T- ? — 'rh';r*ri=' a Uk^Ic kfrpt 
IfV th<r *v\\tti}\ rnonlfor, ftn'J if a ina-ffrr n*i«hfr<) a 
hoy fo h/- i\f »'///*•*{ }i*' fiiif- hi- n:nri'' 'lown in that 
h'.ol- . 

\'7/.H. I-', r.of fhat \ifty i\of/ff*-*\ ft^ a rriftrf-r of '!oiir-f; ; 
• h" M";i/I M;i''/r fUtf^. nof look info fh*j car<r hiin-ftlf? 

No. fi',' ir. Of. or'lirj.'iry w>iy. ff fh"r<' i* niiv rloijht 
i.'/O'i* },'• -.^ ' y f\* »'/'/* *\^ fh^n tK'' uiu*U:r ^'orHfjIr- th«* 

l\' ../'. Uf ... •/ . •'.•:'.f »/ / .■ J.t.' tii»ui*- in ih'r lAK»k and 

I */'/'; I/'; ■/..-,' r,///> tr»\\** I rfiirit' -■'». W** nr-viT 

I .'/I*' I. ^ /S'// .';' .\'iiill$i ttlt. I f •" •' ^«>y flo/(/;<-d for h'-iri(f 
|ifj| in (li«' liook 'ifii'i'. '' No, ifif <■*■ fifiji'j: ; \t\\\ \\o may 
hf [iiil down \\\\i-i' fini''^. for om: tt\\%'\\oi-^ or lif! rnay 
!»*' fIo«fj.o!d for tfir<M' Hi'pfiralo offirhr^r*-.. 

\t}\\\, Wlirn a niay^tcr jiutH a hoyV nnm'? down in 
\\m\ liook, docs lie fdways know wlM'tlifr lii<'. name i.s 
nirrarly down ? — Y<*». 

\U\\\l. Did yoii cvor know a lK>y who <--r«j,*.fI hfinpf 
/h»jr^o'd, on hi'inj^ put down in that wiiy thn-ir tinu-.H ? 

Vi-ry Mi'hioni. 

I/iU.'l. iLttril ainrrntlon,) W<' liavc hi-.-ird thni, in 
fill' roiirnn of 20 wrrkn, S^o hoy.-* onl of \H) hiid hfcn 
flcijjr^fd. 1 1. Klrnctk nif, cMpr't'ially with ndi-rcnri' to 
thn informulion rhiil wr hnd recoivcd from other 



*«in#iia. 'jiar j: -ra» * Larr»r pronorcfoa there than else- 
▼n-r* : .fx- jo.i ir a«ir mink :-: itm a£ al! more rhan 
»^ it^f^-arr -— y.i : -r.. ler-j- eh*.! ro think so. I 
at^-r *:!..▼ -r.iar -ri*. -iie inw:rr:im »?mcc1t. bat no 

^ - >l-f- a.ir Liii am *o oiach doirrln^r IndiratV a want 
:r l:-:r':n.* .p ^-in.-tiima Trr-in^ in rhe 5T:?tem ; 
•aiL-r rSn^rnntr luiTi- aor 's\ be 'ladlcred for li^ht 



-ii.r7^n..*r -... T^-T 2Ta,.„a> ?— I .io :iot know what 

: >i.i. ^jr-f LjtrrAron. Tin ain^;: have been th»re 
xnit^r -Tir^ Head lLi^r^?_Ye-. Toder Dr. 
*^:-.':rrr*.^I>. £i..irr. iii»i Mr. EH^w-ra. 

1 r.ir. !>••: Thf^ prurr*.'*; if doffrfair rarv at all 
i Iras -art Tim*- 7 a :rer- riarrV: -iid it Ijwome 
-•-"' '— '^;'' "° ■^•^ ■^^•^**- I «i»>i:d Think : it varied • 
* '^T"^*"* '"^""^ ^il'i '-e in.:r?. ':rh.»r« les^. ' 

::.r. Ba- :ii rae Vaoie. at -Jie ead of the time 
7 .: ▼-!- -aer^. :r ▼■« ihoa- rhe riwie ?— Yesw I should 

::.!?. Ur-i C7sr-ji///7/i. VTaat D-:w.rr of inflict- 
latr r.r.ai^iiaec- ^iv^ riie ai.-p v. r^ ?— N ,t«-. thev have 
-ciT -ra^ T.;*-*r :c -iirk-h:a;r -virii cheir fi^t*" ; for- 
mer.T raej T^i :•: •i:it. -?az- bu- th.:^ were done 
IT- 1, ir-r. .- I>-. E..:er^ rime. Dr. .Saanders ^ave 

r.nT Dr. Ei-ier ^:-i a^a-r Tir.Th rh-nn. 

...\^^?/A^^'- ^."^''>>-. They "an? encirelv pro- 

1 '4*?. Zicrrf a^rfn,i,.ni.^ D.:e* rhe monitor inflict 
:h> pcii>!i!nen- oc riie *P':r •:.f rhr momenr, or doe< 
he nav^ the -07 up rhe next -iaj ?— He jeneraJlr has 
h:.-.". -r. ar.'i rriacizr'? h:in i.-i-cr th»r otfence. 

l-i41. Uale** he ha.-? ca-zzhr him :c ^i^mechine .^ 

Y*:^* ; and chrc he w-'cld thriih him. 

1.542. {Sir .S. Xorthccff.' D.> :he monitor? ever 
haTy brv* pat .i.;iw:i ro le 5.-'ZT-«i or otherwise 
pan:*h»^i ? — Very «eld«-kn. 

lo43. Thef htivr? rh^ power of doinz it ? Thev 

have th»- r-rrvr o:' nrr<.r::P:r arvrLiE:: t«^ the Head 
Masti^r. 

1>44. f Lr^rd Chren^nm.. Y^u rhitik ihat the powiT 
of rhe monitor*, ^xerci-^ril a» it is :« *upp«>rted liv the 
piii.Jipi.j.inioL i-'f the 5oL.vl ': — Yes : decidedlv. " 

lo4.i. There i^ ii-* oomplaiiir affair.-?t it ?" Xoiie 

whatf'VifT. 

I.>48. Whrn you wire at the Charterhouse, was 
th^re rnmh •irinkiiii or immorality ? — It varied at 
•litfHrerit times. .S^ra».iimes there Va* for n time • 
then it wonid c«.me to a ori*i*. perhaps, and }ye 
*tof»f*ed. Two or thret? time? it came to a crisis in 
that wav. 

1-547. Do you think it wa.- generally a set in the 

schord, or that drinking: wair prett^- •'^eneral ? 

It wa* generally confined to a sot. 

lo4S. Would the public opinion of the school be 
asrain'^t drinking ? — Yes ; I should say so. 

i.>49. Would a monitor interfere.' seein<» a Iwy 
coming out of a puldie-house ?— He ba.<^ not much 
opjK»rtnnity. He is not out more than once a week. 
He can only go out to his parents or friends on a 
Saturday. 

I0.5O. {Lord Lyttclton.) But they fetch drink into 
the Hcho^d ? — It is possible to smuggle it in. 

J 551. {Lord Clarrndon,) Was there an v gambling 
wh^-n you were there ?— No ; none to a'ny extend 

• f Jn thiH ri'.iiil l»ift I load Maittcr sultsequently wrote :- *' Mr. Krodio'a 
; |H'lri,fti: r.«iHM^ii,^ thrirK)w^T of caning hy the monitors docs uotnow 
»'7'f» •J^f'-J. w I Ijave recognized the power, and I enclose the ruK 
which I liave laid down ujion the subject, and which I give to «S 
monitor on hin appointment :— ^ ^^ w wen 

- I. Thf! riKht to inflirt wjrporal punishmont Iwlonps to monitors! 
alon«-, »nd the boys liable X^ «uch punishment are tho:J. wlio are lilow 
lh^ upper fifth form.-II Coriwral punishment is nut to bo Siflk-trd 
by any monitor without the dWiborate «uiction of th,. other nroiiitore 
.. Ii iil*'^'"'**' ti f *'/'''**t*'^* offrndiug b.y Mongs, and is limiti^ " 
II10W rmen which in the,r jo,„t opinion render >uoli lumishment 
a»«olutel V m^rt»iao'.-nL>o instrument of punishment is to be uicd 

V* T^ u '' .V* ""^^ ^ imnitlung. any monitor must remenil^er that 

be is hound to use tott great care and moderation, and tbat he ia 
^ rcMiM.nsiblo for any injuiy arising fh)m exces.sive punishment.-IV 

In (wof H^rsonal anypnf. punishment is not to b<' innirt^-d bv the 
^ oirnndcd monitor, but the matter is to Iw referriHl to th- other moiutow. 

—V. Any bpy who U aggrieved by the Extent of punishment inflicted 

'•oV"Io th? il^'HSll?' *" ^"**' ""^ '^'' *"""** ^^ ^^''^' *'*^ ^'«"»«' 



jtvuJa 8C20UU coidnssioK: — iststJrsB or BncEKce. 



i been for a time, once or 
I there ; but certainly 



certiilnly. There may iiuva 
twice, duriug the ' 
jutae to auy exteut. 

1552. The monitors, if ihey were uwure of it, would 
cousider themselves bound to interfere and put a sCoji 
to gamblipg or very bud language or inimoralily of 
any kind ? — YeH. 

1553. And the monitors would not be the worse 
thought of iu the. school ? — Certainly not. 

155-i. It would be a legitimate exercise of tlieir 
authority ? — Yea. 

1555. What lK>y« have the right to fag ? — A certain 
number in each bouse who have the privilege given to 
them. No boy can fag until he has received privileges 
from tbe Head Master. 

lo5G. {Loril LyttelloH.) You mean on tJiu founda- 
tion ? — In ull the houses. No boy acqoirea ft right 
to fag by holding A position in the m:hool until ho lias 
received that right deiinitely from the Head Master, 

1557. (Lord Clarendon.) Being in tbe sixth form 
he does not de facto acquire the right to fag ? — No. 

1558. Wiiat does the [lend Master require in a boy 
before he considers himself juBtifled in delegating 
that power to him ? — ll is given to a certain number 
in each house. If there is any real cause against a 
boy'a having tUe power, the Head Master would 
withhold it -, but in most cases he would give it. 

1559. U-ord LytUlloit.) Is it ever witJiheld from 
a boy quite at the top of the school ? — Very seldom. 

1560. {Lord Clarendoji.) You think ibe master is 
determined by a boy's character as to whether he 
would confide that power to him ? — Yes i but as a rule 
he gives it. On any abate of power it is at once 
withdrawn. 

1561. {Lord Lyltellon.) Withdrawn, and given 
again ? — Yes ; ou good behaviour. 

1562. {Lord Clarendon.) What power of fagging 
has a boy? — He can order any boy below a certain 
form to do almost anything. It is regulated by 
public opiuion. 

1563. Have you any reason to think that the lag- 
ging is harder there, or the power of fagging is moi'c 
abused at the Charterhunae than at other schools '< — 
No. 

1564. As far as yon have observed are those boys 
who are fags unhappy ? — No. 

1565. {Sir. Twisleton.) How many years were 
you a fag 'i — I suppose five years out of the ten. 

1566. {Lord Lyttelton.) What was the regular 
work you had to do as a fag. Had you a particular 
fag-maater ? — Yes. 

lotiT. What had you to do fur him ? — Every upper 
had a paiticulor fng who prepared his breaUkst for 
him, and so on. 

1568. What had he to do? — He made his tea or 
coltf^e and toast. 

1569. (/.oi-d Clarendon.) What are the duties of 
the tire fags and the cock's liigsi' — The " fli-e fag " has 
to keep up the house five. 

1570. If the fire was out, yi'U were made aware of 
it ?— Yea. 

1571. {Lord Lyttellon.) Had you lo carry coals 
to it 'i — Yes ; I had to carry thoui a short distance. 
Tbey were put in the Indl outside tlie room, 

1572. What were the "cock's fagH"? — Their duty 
•was to look after the lavatory, which was called by 
the name of " cocks," 

■ 1573. Was that reckoned a more disagreeable, or 
more laborious fagging than the other? — No; I 
should think it was about the same. 

1574. (Sir S. Nort/ieole.) How long was a boy 
kept as tire fag ? — For a year, 

1675. {Lord Clarendon.) The fag does not do any 
menial work ? — No. 

1S76. He does not clean the Ijoots ?— No. 
- 1577, Dots he bnisli his maeier's clothes ?— Some- 

1578. I tliink looking after the fires, and looking 
after the water things, is rather meuial work. Why 
«hoald that be done by the boys V — Because there are 
pot always eervaiits at hand to do it. 



I5V9. {Lord Lyltellon.) Was ihoio never a com- CUAnTSl 

plaint that it was not given to servuuls lo do '( No ; HOUSiy 

1 do not thiak 6o. It was thought rather hard work, 
but nolhiug more. ' 

1580. {Lord Clarendon.) Do not they wash and . 
dry the towels for their masters ? — They dry tliem j 
hold them before the fire for a few minutes. They 
do not wash them. 

1581. Do not ihey "crib" the towels from othei* 
boys sometimes for tlieir masters ? — ,Sometimee. 

1582. That ia Uie duty of the fag ? — The fag has 
to provide a lowel for his master. 

1583. Then they wash their master's combs and 
brushes ? — Yes. 

1584. He wnahes bis combs aud brushes and cleans 
out his wash-hand stand ? — Yes. 

1585. In short he does moat things that a house- 
maid or chambermaid and the boots at au inn do ?— I 
do not think that. 

1586. {Lord Lyttelloti.) Does that apply only to 
tlie boys on the Ibundatiou ; is there any dilTerencc ? 
— No ; I think Ihey are about the same in the other 
houses. 

1587. {Lard Clarendon.) Has each more than, one 
master ? — Not at one time. 

1588. Has he to steal towels for several, or only 
for one ? — Only for one. 

1589. Do you not think that having so much to do 
— for there is no doubt the fags have a great deal to 
do — interferes with their rending? — No, I do not 
think so. 

1590. {Mt. Twiileton.) How old were you when 
you went there ? — I was nine. 

1591. {Lord Clarendon.) Ought not fagging to bo 
stopped duriug banco ? — It might be a good thing. 

1592. lianco is from eight to nine in the evening. 
Is it not? — Yes. 

1593. That hour is not left lo the lags, is it ?— Not 
entirely, they might be called away ; perhaps two or 
three in the course of the hour may have to go away 
to fag. 

isy4. But surely that must tell npon the boy's 
prepaicdness lor the nest day ? — Probably the boy 
would not employ the whole of his hour in preparing 
his work if he was not called away. I ahoutd not 
think it made any great dliference, though it may iu 
some cases interfere with the boy's work. 

15S5. Is there not fugging for those who have not 
obtained the privilege of a master ?— Sometimes, but 
not as a rule. 

1596. Those who have the privilege do not protect 
the boys from fagging for those who have it not? — 
It is not their duty to do so, 

1597. {Lord Lyttelton,) What id the feeling of the 
school about it. Is there a feeling that fagging ought 
not to be encroached upon in iliitl v/ay by those who 
have no right lo do so. Is ii reckoned a sort of 
bullying ? — Yes, if it is carried lo any extent ; tlicu 
it would be stopped by the monitors. 

1598. {Lord Clarendon.) The notion is th.it at the 
Charterhouse the fagging is incessant, in school, out 
of school, from morning to night. Do you Ihink that 
is the feeling ? — No ; 1 do not think we used to think 
it hard, when wa were fags ; I never did. 

1599. (5iV S. Nortkcote.) Do you suppose, from 
what you have heard of other schools, that it is harder 
at Chartcrhoustt than elsewhere ?— 'I should not 
think BO. 

1600. {Mr. Twisleton.) As compai-ed with Eton ? 
— I know very little about Eton. 

1601. Harrow? — I should not think so. Winchester 
is the only scho<)l I know much about. 1 have had 
broliierB tliero, and I should say, compai'ed with 
Wincbeater, it certainly was not harder, 

1602. {Lord Clarendon.) Yon do not think it is at 
all injurious to the boys who ai'e the laggors?— No, I 
do not think so. 

1603. It does not make ihem imperiune, but rather 
inapires them with a due sense of the responsibility of 
the exercise of power ? — Yes, 

G 4 
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1604. (Sir S. yorthcote.) Docs & master consider 
himself bound to protect his fog from being bullied by 
others ? — Yes. 

1605. Would a fag go co his master if he were bullied 
and ask him to protect him ? — He would not like to. 
If he complained to anjiiody, he would compLiin to a 
monitor. 

1606. (/^rrf Clarendon.) Did the lioys in college 
have large rooms. There were boveral in a room, 
were there not ? — Twelve and nine. 

1607. There were no single rooms ? — ^No ; the 
smallest number is four. 

1608. Do you think having so many in a room is 
liked. Do you think they wished more for single 
rooms ? — Xo, I do not think so. 

1609. Were you satisfied with the quantity and 
quality of the meals which you got there ? — Yes, 
quite. 

1610. Were they ample? — Yes; as much as we 
liked to eat, generally. 

1611. Was it well cooked ? — Yes, as a rule. If it 
was not, we used to complain. 

1612. Had you meat at sup|>er ? — Xo ; only once a 

day. 

1613. Was that sufficient ? — Xo ; I do not know 
that we did think that. We should have liked to have 
more, certainly. 

1614. (Lord Lyttclton.) Did you get it for your- 
selves at breakfast ? — Sometimes. 

1615. {Lord Clarendon.) Was it allowed ?— We 
niifrht have it sent from home. 

1616. In what way was the Sunday spent at the 
Charterhouse. It was dull, was it not ? — It was, 
rather. We used to walk about or read. Wc alwavs 
had a certain amount of work to do on a Sunday, and 
a certain amount of school. 

1617. Was there any religious instruction given on 
a Sunday ? — Yes ; we used to go into school and do 
some Greek Testament. 

1618. Were you examined with respect to the 
subject or the Greek principally ? — The subject, I 
think, on Sunday. 

1619. Were any commentaries made or any ques- 
tions asked ? — Yes. 

1620. What other form of religious instruction was 
given ? — Instruction in divinity at certain times in 
the week, especially on Monday. 

1621. (T^ord I^y Helton.) Which you Imd prepared 
on a Sunday ? — Yes. 

1622. (Lord Clarendon.) What was the divinity ? — 
It consisted of getting up questions in Bible history 
and writing themes on Bible subjects. 

1623. Who used to examine ? — The master of each 
form . 

1624. Was there a careful preparation for confirma- 
tion ? — Yes. 

1625. Who used to undertake that ? — The Head 
Master. 

1626. (Lord Ly Helton.) The Head Master en- 
tirely ? — Yes. 

1627. (T^ord Clarendon.) For how long previous to 
confirmation ? — During Lent. 

1628. (Lord Lyttelton.) Was it required that cer- 
tain boys should be confirmed, or was it left to the 
parents ? — I do not think it was compulsory on any 
boy to be confirmed. 

1629. (Lord Clarendon.) Did the Head Master 
give lectures on confirmation ? — Yes. 

1630. And did he see the boys individually? — Yes. 

1631. Did they generally take the sacrament after 
they were confirmed ? — Yes. 

1632. There was no compulsion about their taking 
the sacrament, was there ? — Xo. 

1633. If a boy, after being confirmed, was habi- 
tually absent from the communion table, would that 
have been noticed, do you think ? — I do not think it 
over was. 

1634. Did they attend pretty generally ? — Yes. 

1635. Was there any system of private tuition ? — 
To a small extent ; only certain boys whose parents 
wished them to have private tutors. 



1636. Who, then, was the private tutor? — One 
of the masters in the school. 

1637. They charged, of course, extra for it ? — ^Yes. 

1638. Do you know how much ? — Xo. 

1639. Could a boy go to him to prefmre his school 
work ? — Yes ; he used to go to him in the evening. 

1640. After school hours ? — Yes. 

1641. Do you know if a l>oy could study with his 
tutor any subject that was not school work ? Yes. 

1642. Supposing you wished to read history with 
him, or to read some Greek book which was not being 
read at the time in school, the tutor would not object? 
— Xo. 

1643. He did not impose on you what you should 

do ? — ^Xo. 

1644. Did you consider yourselves in any other 
way connected with that tutor than for the preparation 
of lessons ? — X'o, I do not think s6. 

1645. What do you think induced bovs most to 
work at the Charterhouse ; was it the ambition to 
get on, or the fear of punishment, or the rising in the 
school ? — ^Difierent motives in different boys, and at 
different times in the same boy. 

1646. (Lord Lyttelton.) Were the school prizes 
much valued ? — Yes. 

1647. (lAird Clarendon.) Did the boys take much 
interest in each other's success ; was there an esprii 
de corps in the school that made them look with 
pleasure at the success of another boy ? Yes. 

16i8. (T^rd Lyttelton.) What were the numbers 
in your time ?— When I first went I think there 
were 170. 

1649. [Sir S. Xorthcote.) Was much notice taken 
of prizes gained by Charterhouse boys at the uni- 
versity ? — I think so. 

1650. You did not get holidays for them, did you ? 
— Half holidavs. 

1651. (Mr. Twisleton.) Would they have a half 

holiday for your getting a scholarship at Trinity ? 

Yes. 

1652. (Lord Clarendon.) Did they pay much 
attention to modern languages ? — I used to learn 
French. 

1653. Did you learn it effectually ?— I had a fair 
general acquaintance with it. 

1654. (Lord Lyttelton.) Was there any reward for 
it r — 1 es. 

1655. (Lord Clarendon.) Was the study obli- 
gatory ? — It was Avith those on the foundation, up to 
a certain time. 

1656. (Lord Lyttelton.) What was the reward, 
books or money ? — Books. 

1657. It did not affect the general progress of tlie 
boy iu the school ? — Xo. 

1658. (Lord Clarendon.) No places or marks 
were given to him ?— It was quite distinct from his 
fonn work. The French class was quite separate. 

1659. Was there a resident French master, or did 
he come to the school ?— He came. 

1660. How many hours a week were you expected 
to attend ? — Four hours a week. 

1661. When you left Charterhouse could you read 
average easy French book P—I think so. 

1662. You could have read a French newspaper ? 
— Yes, pretty well. 

1663. I suppose you could not have held a conver- 
sation in French ? — Not very well. 

1664. Did you learn anything of history and 
geography ?— We learnt some. We used to do history 
one day a week. 

1665. Modern history ?— Yes, part of the year. 

1666. Very modern ?— It varied. We did dififerent 
parts at different times. 

1667. Did you ever do anything more modem than 
the French Revolution ? — No. 

1668. (Sir S. Northcote.) Did you ever do any- 
thing later than the English Revolution ?— Yes. We 
used to do at one time Roman, at another Greek, and 
at another modern history. 

1669. (Lord LyUelton.) Equally do you mean ?— . 
One term we used to do one, and one another. 
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IG70. And .lid that pnjws int-o (he system of the 
school ? — Yes ; it was part of the regular form work. 

1671. now was geography taught ? Was it taught 
ByBteraatically ? — It woa taught in conuexiou witii 
the history. 

1672. i^Lord Clarendon.) Matliematlcs were coni- 
pulaory ? — Ves. 

1137^. How far did boys in general learn mntlteina- 
ticH ? — I do not know what the average was. 
■ 1674. Conic Bcclions ? — Some used to do conic 
sections. 

1675. {Mr. Twinhton.) ITow far did you go ?— To 
some poini short of conic sections. 

1676. {Lord Clarendon.) No attention was pftid 
to natural science was there ? — There Is a chemical 
lecturer there now. There was not in my lime. 

1677. Do you know whether he is auccoeaful i 
whether any lioys attend ? — I believe ao. 

I67S. Is it popular ? — I believe so. 

1679, Could a boy get private tuition in mathema- 
tics ?— Yes, if he wisUed. 

ICHO. The same tutor who rend occauinnal classics 
with him would aleo rend mathematics with him 7 — 
He miglLt. 

1681. He might have one tutor for the two ?— Yes. 

1682. It waa not an extra ? — No, 

1683. There must have been nt Charterhouse, I 
suppose, from the locality and the boye not being nblo 
to go out, a good deal of time for private rending ? — 
Yes. 

1684. Do you think there was a, great deal of pri- 
vate reading in general literature tliere ? — Yes, I 
Ihiuk there waa. 

1685. {Lord Liftiellon.) Had boys many books of 
their own ? — Yes. 

1686. {Lord Clarendon.) There was cricket there, 
was there not ? — Yes, 

1687. Did the boys play a good deal at cricket in 
the summer ?— Yes. 

1688. As much as ot any other school ? — I ahould 
think ao. 

1689. Do you think that the Charterhouse men 
who come up to Oxford, as far as you know, are con- 
sidered as distinguished, or aliove the average for a 
Bcholurship, and are well grounded in what they have 
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Oxford ? — I should tJiink that they mo as distin- UOUSE.' 

guiahed and looked up to about as much as those who 

come from other public schools. Jl. BroHie, E 

1690. {ilr. TwisUton.) You are In lectures with 
boys from other schools '! — Yes. 

leai. Have you been able to form any opinion aa 
to the comparative scholarstiip of your own schools 
and other schools ? — It is about on a par, I should 
think, so far ns I can toll. 

1G92, {fMrd Clarendon.) Were you in the eleven ? 
— Yes. 

1693. Were you captain ?— No. 

1694. liooking back to the time you passed there 
does it occur to jou that anything could be improved 
or might be better done? — Nothing in particular 
occurs to me at present. 

1695. {Mr. TmsletoH.) If you hatl the power of 
making alterations you can think of no alterations 
which you would introduce ? — Not at thin moment. 

1696. {Lord LytlelloH.) Were the boya reatrained 
fi'om getting out inlo London at limes when tliey 
ought not ? — They cannot. They never go out nt all 
except on Sundays when they have letters from their 
parents or friends, 

1697. Then they go to their parents ?— Yes. 

1698. Von douot think there ia any illicit getting o)it 
inlo London at night ? — No. 

1699. Do you think there was uny fault found about 
the clothing. The boys were clothed entirely, were 
they not ? — Yes, nearly entirely, 

1700. Do you think the clothing is as it ought to 
be ? — I tUiuk so. They used to give ua black trouaera 
and ft black jacket which were made according to 
the modern fashion, 

1701. They did not give complete clothing, I think; 
they did not give waistcoats? — No; they did not give 
waistcoats, 

1702. {Lord Clarendon.) It is a cheap school, is it 
not ? — I think so. 

1703. {Sir S. Xorthcote.) The habits of the boys 
were not extravagant ? — No, 

1704. {Lord Lyttehon.) Were they found in 
liucu ? — In shirts, 

1705. And shoes ? — Shoes and socks. 
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A Jdnior Foundation Bor of the Charterhouse called in and examined, 



1706, {Lord Lyttelton.) How long have you been 
at the Charterhouse ? — Two years. 

1707. Have you been on the foundation all that 
time ? — Yes, 

1708, How old are you ?— Twelve. 

1709. You were admitted on the foundation soon 
after you were 10 ?— Yea. 

P 1710, Were you admitted on an examination ? — 
iTes. 

1711. Wliat part of the school are you in now? — 
The third form, 

1712. Where were you placed ? — In the petties, 

1713. What do you call the petties ? — Tho lowest 
form, 

1714. And you moved up to the third form ? — Yes, 

1715. Howmany arc there in the college altogether? 
i— Forty- four. 

1716. How many of those forty-fonr are able to 
fag ? — I do not know exactly how many. 

1717. Do you know how many fag for others, and 
liow many exercise tho power of fnggiog i — I think 
tliere nre eleven in the house 1 am in. 



1718. How many houses do the foundation boys 
live in ?— Only one. 

1719. All the foundation boys arc ih one house ? — 
Yes. 

1720. Do you mean thai there are only eleven who 
fag in that house ? — Eleven are allowed to fag. 

1721. There are uo other boys except tho boya on 
the foundation, in your houae ? — No. 

1722. Eleven of those have the power of fagging 
the rest ?— Yes. 

1723. (A'lV S. NortKeote.) Have they the power of 
fagging all the rest, or are any excused from fugging? 
— ^There are about twenty In between. 

1724. {Lord Lyttelton.) Who neither fag nor nre 
fagged ? — No. 

1725. According to Uiat, there would be about 
thirteen of you who fag ?— Twelve, 1 think. 

1726. Twelve, who fag for the eleven ? — Yes. 

1727. How long shall you be before you get into 
the part of iho school which does uot fag ?— About a 
year. 

H 
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PER- 1 728. Wliat part of the »ch<x4 nliaU jou be in ?— In 

jJK. llio fourth ff>nii. , ^ _.. r j . r 

1729. You meaa that the fourth form does not fag 

"'^''„ at all ?— No. . , . V 

onUoy j^,j^^ ^l^^j p^r^ ^f jiig school I* it where thev 

W. >Xfgin U) have the power of fagging ?— In the sixth 

- ' and upper fiftli- 

1863. 1731. In about a year you expect to get into the 

fourth form, and then j<m will not fag any more ?— 

1 732. Have you a master io joanelf ; are ycu fag 
to one particular boy?— At breakfast and tea we are. 

1733. We want to know what you have to do in 
respect of fagging in the day. At what time are yon 
called in the morning ?— At a quarter to seven. 

1734. (Mr. Thompion.) Who calls you?— A man 

servant. i - ^^ 

1 735. Have you ever to get up Ijefore that f — yo. 

1736. Have you to call the sixth form ?— Yes. 

1737. You call them afler you have got op your- 
self?— Yes. 

1738. You get up as soon as you are called, at a 
quarter to seven ? — ^Yes. 

1739. When have you to call your master ? — They 
tell you a certain time. 

1740. They tell you over night ? — We call them 
al>out seven, and then they tell ns when to call them 

again. 

1741. But I mean, is it every morning that you 
have to call them the first time about seven ? — Yes ; 
or if they want to change it, they tell you over 

night. 

1742. Do you ever have to call them earlier thaa 
seven ? — Sometimes directly we get up. 

1743. (Mr. Twisieton.) Have yoa ever to call them 
earlier than seven ? — Sometimes. 

1744. (Sir S. Northeote.) Have you ever to caU 
them at a time earlier than the time at which a man 
comes to call you ? — No ; you could not. 

1745. (Mr, Thompson.) You little boys sleep apart 
from the big ones ? — Yes. 

1746. (Lord Lyttleton.) Have you ever to call him 
later than seven o'clock ? — ^Yes ; till half-past. 

1747. He will tell you over night, perhaps ?— 

Yes. 

1748. If you call him at seven o'clock, does he 
always get up ? — ^No. 

1749. If he does not get up, does he expect you to 
call him again ? — Yes. 

1750. Have you to call him till he gets up? — He 
generally gets up at half- past seven, because he has to 
]>e in school at a quarter to eight. 

1751. If he was to sleep. till eight o'clock, would he 
make you answerable for it ? — ^No. 

1 752. If he over-slept himself, he would not punish 
you for it, would he ? — No. 

1 753. IIow oflen do you generally call him ? — 
About four or five times. 

1754. Before he gets up ? — Yes, sometimes. 

1 755. When he has got up, you have nothing more 
to do with him just then. When do you go into 
school ? — At a quarter to eight. 

1756. Except calling your master, you have nothing 
to do before that ? — We hare to go and wait upon 
him at half-past seven. 

1757. What do you do then ? — Give him his 
clothes. 

1758. Do you get his washing things ready for 
him ? — He gets those himself. 

1759. Have you to brush his clothes for him ? — 
Sometimes. 

1760. Not always ?— No. 

1761. Do you ever have ta clean his shoes ? — ^No, 
never. 

1762. Then he goes into school at a quarter before 
eight ? — Yes. 

1763. And you go into school then too ? — Yes. 

1764. Have you anything to eat or drink before 
you go into school ?— No. 

1765. How long docs ho stay in school ? — Until 
half-past eight. 



1766. Wb€fi j(m come oot what do you do ? Vt^ 

get their breakikat ready for them. 

1767. Do they all hreakftst together ? — We break 
fast Ufore them, and then we have to wait fo 
them. 

176^ Do yoa come oat of acbm^ at half-past eight; 

1769. And then do yoa get yoor own bseakfast 'L- 
Tes ; at a qaarter to nine we have to so and wait Voi 
them again. 

1770. Ton have that qaarter of an hoar for rom 
own break£ifit ? — ^Yes. ^ 

1771. They come oat of school at half-past eichc 
and at a quarter before nine they have to comTto 
their master's breakfasts. Have yoa time for yom^ 

"""T^r^' **" "" "^^ '™^ •'— ^^ ^^^ to find tima 
lii2. lou never have more than a qaarter of an 

J^^^rir/'haTe^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^-P«' ^ « 
177^ (Mr. TkampMmJ) Who makes your break- 

fast. If you make your master's breakfast '— It ic 

put oot by the butler. 

1774. Does not the batler pat oat the master's 

breakfast .-'—Yes ; but we have to toast. 
Ipo. Yoa fiigs have no toast ?— No. " 

1776. (Lord Lj^itelion.) Who makes the tea ?— We 
have milk. 

1777. Yoa have bread and butter and milk '-^Yea. 
V * V?* l!^ "f"^ half.past nine ; bat I thought yoa 
breakfasted before your masters always ?— We cannot 
always. 

1779. At a quarter before nine vou have to toast 
for them. Do the big boys all breakfast together ?— 
-^— i es. 

1780. What have you to do for them at breakfast. 
Have you to get the hot water ?— We have to make 
their tea for them and toast. 

1781. Do yoa ever have anything to fry for them ? 
—So ; sometimes we have eggs to do and porridce ' 

1782. Have you to be attending on them t^ ibe 
time of their breakfasts ? —Yes ; and then we are 
tr3ring to get ours too. 

1783. How soon do you get away from their break- 
fast ? — Half-past nine. 

1784. What do you do then ?— We go into sehooL 

1785. How long do you stay in school ? Till 

twelve. 

1786. Do you never get out before ?— Sometimes we 
come out only just for a minute or two. 

1787. The work is enough to keep you in till 
near twelve ? — Yes. 

1788. What do you do at twelve o'clock ? We go 

to singing sometinaes on Mondays. Sometimes it is 
not singing. Singing is only on Mondays and 
Thursdays. 

1789. What do you do on other days? Plav 

football. ^ 

1790. Who do you play at football with. Do you 
play at football amongst yourselves, or with the bigger 
boys ? — With the bigger boys. 

1791. Do you mean you take part in the game just 
the same as a bigger boy does ? — Yes. 

1792. Are you required to go ? — No. ' • 

1793. If you said you would rather not go, would 
you be allowed not to go ? — Yes. 

1794. (3fr. Thompson.) You are not fagged for 
games at all ? — ^We are on half-holidays. 

1795. (Lord Lyltelton.) How many half-holidays 
are there in the week ? — ^Two ; but then we go out 
on Saturday. 

1796. You go home? — Yes. 

1797. And then there is one other half-holiday ? 

Yes. . '* 

1798. Do you mean that on that other half-holiday 
you are obliged to play at football ? — ^Yes ; if they do 
not have a match with any other school.* — - 

1799. On other days might you do what you liked 
at twelve o'clock? — Sometimes we are faggiiig foi* 
them ; in cricket quarter we have to fag at cricket. 

1800. What do you do at cricket fagging ? We 

have to stop balls for them. .i 



1801, Are all you hoyti pmployeJ at that? — Tos.^^ 18-12. (Lord Lj/ttelfon.) Two in the liall aud ono 
lt(02. Do you do anj-thiiig else ; do you bowl? — No. in the nriting-school ? — Yee. 

J 843. You do uot light them in tho rooming? — 



\ 



1803. You do not play in tlio game, but only 
help ; you do not play ut all ? — No. 

1804. You have to fag fiw them after twelve only ? 
— ^From twelve to one. 

1805. Is that the only time that yoo have to fag at 
cricket ? — Sometime* they make ue do bo after four, 
but very seldom. 

1806. You play cricket yourself? — Yea. 

1807. What time have you to play by yoiirBelvea ? 
— AfWr four. 

1808. You have plenty of time after four to play ? 

1809. And at one have you lime to play ? — Wo do 
not come out from dinner till half-past one, and we do 
not have time then, 

1810. Dinner is ut one, is it? — Yea. 

1811. But in the winter there ie no cricket, and you 
are not required lo play at football. What have you 
to do at twelve o'clock ; can yon do what you like ? — 
Yee. 

1812. What do you do after dinner ? — We play at 
football fwraetimea. 

1813. What comes next after dinner ? — School at 
two o'cloi^k, 

1814. How long do yon stay in school ? — Till four. 
181.5. In the winter, what do you do at four o'clock? 

— Play at football again. 

1816. Then you play by yourselves ; or do you 
play with the big boys too? — Yes. 

1817. But votniitarily, except on the half-holiday ? 
—Yes. 

1818. now long does it go on at four o'clock ? — 
Till when we an? locked up. 

1819. When is that ? — It changes according to when 
it is light. 

1 820. What is the earliest time you are locked np ? 
— Five o'clock , * 

1821. What do yon do when you arc locked up at 
five o'clock ? — We go and do our work and fag ; we 
have to fag, 

1 822. What fagging have you to do at five o'clock ? 
—We have to do things for them, Wc have to go (o 
(hpir studies and get liooks for them. 

1823. How long aftei- five o'clock are you liable to 
this fogging ?— Till we go to bed. 

1824. What happens after five o'clock, Isthctepot 
tea ? — Yes, at seven o'clock. ''" 

1825. Have you tn wait upon them at tea ? — ^Yes. 

1826. When do you get your own tea ? — It is the 

1 827. {Mr. Twislelon.) It 'i& milk, and not tea ? — 
Milk. 

1828. {Lord Lyttelfon.) Is it after the big boys, 
or before them ? — Both, I think. 

1829. Wlienever you can ? — Yes. 

1830. Is it put ready for yon at seven o'clock ? — 
Tes. 

1831. Do you get it before somctimea ? — Wo, wo 
we not allowed to go in before. 

. 1832. When do yon get away from ymir master's 
tea ? — About eight o'clock, 

1833. After eight yon go to bed ; at what o'clock 
do you go to bed ? — At nine o'clock. 

1834. Between five and nine there is fagging and 
^hero is tea, but the rest of the time you have to 
yourself for you to do your work in ? — Yes. 

1835. You go to bed at nine I — ^Yes. 

1836. Tiiere are two kinds of fags, aie there not ; 
one called "fire-fag" and the other called "cocks- 
iVig ? "—Yes. 

1837. Have you been botli tlio'ie ?— Yes. 

1838. What i^ the fire - fag ; why is be called the 
fire-fag ? — He has to keep up the fires in the daytime. 



J 839, How r 



y fircti ?— I hare to keep up one fire ordinary a\ 



No. 

1844. They are lighted by a man called the " school 
groom ? " — Yes. 

1845. And he brings the coals. Do you find them 
lighted when you get up ? — Generally. 

1846. Have you to keep them up during the whole 
of the day ?— Yes. 

1847. Where are the coals ? — They are given touB 
at tiroes by the school groom. 

1848. Have you to fetch them ?— No, the school 
groom gives them out. 

1849. How does ho give them out ? — He puts them 
out in a place for us. 

1850. What do you fetch them in ?— In a coal 
scuttle. 

1831. Are yon expected to keep those fires in 
through tho night ?— No, not through the night, 

1852. 1 do not mean you have to be up to doit ^ but 
do you make it np juat before going to bod ? — Ko ; 
we do not' make it up, we poke it and make it all 
right for the hot water, 

1853. The hot water for the big boys ?— Yes. 

1854. When do they want their hot water ? — In 

1853. But how can this fire Iw of any use for hot 
water in the morning ; does it not go out in the 
night? — Yes 1 hut it keeps the water hot till the 

1856. {Mr. Twitlelon.) How many lioiirs are there 
between tho time that you leave it and poke it for the 
last time and the time that the water is still hot for 
the prefects ? — It is from nine till seven in the morn- 
ing. 

1857. {Lord Lyttelton.) From nine o'clock in the 
evening till seven o'clock next morning ? — Yes, 

1858. {Mr. Twisteton.) Do you mean to say that 
the water is kept warm from nine in the evening till 
seven in the morning ? — Yes ; it is quite hot. 

1859. {Sir S. Northcote.) Have you a particular 
way of making up the fir* the last thing at night ? — 
No, 

1860. (Lord Lyttelfon.) It is n VPry large fire, like 
a great kitchen fire ? — Yes. 

1861. (Mr. Vaughan.) Is the water in a Iwiler by 
the side of the fire ? — Yes ; at least it is behind tho 
fire. 

1862. So that it is kept in directly by the heat in 
the fire at the side of it ? — Yes. 

1863. (Lord Lyttelton.) I understand you have 
the charge of one fire during the whole of the day ? — 
Yos. 

1864. How often do yoTi go to your fire in tho course 
of the day ? — About six timee, 

1865. la that what the fire-fag does ?— Yea. 

1866. (Mr. Vaughnn.) What distance ia the place 
where the coala are put out from the fire on which 
you have to pot the coala as fire fag ? — About twenty 

1867. How mueh coal will the fire lake at one 
putting on of coal ? — Hrif a scuttle. 

1868. Have you lo go up staira at all ?— No, 

1869. What are the sizes of the coal ; ia it the 
common Ix>ndon coal broken up or in targe masses ? 
— Sometimes one and sometimes (he other. 

1870. Have you to lift it into the scuttle yourself? 
—It is in the scuttle. 

1871 . It ia put out in the scuttle ? — Yes. 

1872. You have only to carry the scuttle ? — Yes, 

1873. What size is the scuttle ;" is it the size of a 
common scuttle at homo, or a very largo scutlle ? — 
Yes, it is a very largo scuttle. 

1874. Is itmuchlarger than that (a scvttU of fhe 
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_ wkI another boy has to keep up two others. 

1840. There aru three fires altogether ?— Yes, 
'\9*X. {Mr. TAompmn.) Where are they ?— One 
^in tlut room for the small boys, and two are in the 



1875. Tw 
think. 
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) ?— Yes. 
large ?—Tliree times i 



large, I 



1876. How were you able to drag that scutlle 
twenty yards two years ago ? — I have only had it this 

last half year. 
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1977. Do yoa find it a great exertion? — ^Rather. 
1878. Hare you ever strained your wrirt witli it ? 
— ^No. 

1879- Have tou ever tumbled down with it ? — No. 

1880. Do you find it a difficult thing to carry up? 
—I get somebody to help me. 

1881. Who does that, \% it some other boy, the game 
size as yourself? — Yes. 

1882. ilAPrd LytUltonJ) Do you draw it along ? — 
We carry it. 

1883. Do you lift it up ?— Yes. 

1884. {Mr. Vaughatu) Can you carry it yourself. 
Coold yoo take it 20 yards yourself in your hands, and 
walk with it without resting, or in any wav ? — No. 

188-5. It depends entirely on whether you get any- 
body to assist you, whether you can do it or not ? — 
Yes. 

1886. Is there any boy who is appointed to assist 
you, or do you find a friend to help you ? — I generally 
find the other fire-fag. 

1887. One takes one side of the handle, and the 
other the other ? — ^Yes. 

1888. How do you get it up to the fire ?— We lift it 
up. 

1889. Do you lift it up, or do you pitch it on to the 
fire ? — We get it up, and rest it there for a little time, 
and then put the conl on. . 

1890. You lift it up to the bars ?—Yes. 

1891. Is not that a great exertion ? — It is rather; 
but sometimes I get one of the stronger boys to put 
them on. 

1 892. Li fact, if you could not get assistance, could 
you do it without straining yourself ? — I do not know, 
I am sure; perhaps I might be able to. 

1893. Do you think you could anything like lift a 
scuttle three times the size of that, up to tlie top of the 
bars oi the fire by yourself? — I tliink so. 

1 894. Six times a day ? — We only put it on three 
times. 

1895. Three times a day you have to fetch that 
scuttle ? — Yes. 

1896. I suppose you get to calcuhito pretty exactly 
when the fire will want renewing ? — Yes. 

1897. How often has the same boy to do this work? 
— We only have to do it for a year. 

1898. {Lord Lyttelton.) You are fire-fug for a 
year ? — Yes. 

1899. Are you not firc-fag now ? — Yes. 

1900. {Mr. Vaughan.) Does this work come every 
day, do you mean ? — Yes. 

1901. (Mr, Twisleton.) There is one other fire- fag? 
—Yes. 

1902. Is ho fire-fag the whole day?— Yes. 

1903. So that in fact, in regard to this coal scuttle, 
it is not a duty imposed on you alone ? — No. 

1904. (Sir S. Northcote.) The other fire-fag has 
two other fires to attend to ? — Yes. 

1905. (Mr, Vaughan.) Arc you appointed to 
attend that fire, and the other boy to attend the others, 
and then do you make a private arrangement to assist 
each other ? — I generally take half the coals, and then 
he is able to take the other half himself. 

1906. You take half his coals, and then he takes 
half of yours ? — Yes. 

1907. Your work then comes six times a day ; 
because if he helps you and you help him, it saves you 
some of the trouble of carrying the coals, but makes 
you carry the coals to the two fires instead of to one ? 
—•Yes, sometimes. 

1908. So that that would be six times a day you 
have to attend to the coals ? — Yes. 

1909. Did you not say it took half a scuttle? — Yes; 
wo only have a scuttle half full three times a day. 

1910. Do you mean to say that you generally have 
to fetch the scuttle to the same fire three times a day ? 
—Three times. 

1911. And then that scuttle of coals will serve two 
dressings of the same fire ? — Yes; but then I take half 
the coals, and then the other boy takes the other 
half of the coals in the scuttle. 

1912. For two fires, not for one fire ?— No. 



1913. (Lord LyUelion.) Toiir fire is in the writing 
school ? — ^Yes. 

1914. That b the great fire ; the others are small? 
— Yes. 

1915. {Sir S. Narthcole,) Then each time the coal 
scuttle is full, and brought in full, it dresses the writing 
school and the two other fires ? — Yes. 

1916. And three times in the day that has to be 
done ? — Yes. 

1917. So that yonr fire, the big fire, gets three half 
coal scuttles, and the other two fires get three half 
coal scuttles between them ? — Yes. 

1918. (Lard Lyttelton.) Do the masters require 
you to do these things ? — Well, we are obliged to do 
them. 

1919. Suppose you did not do them, what would 
happen. Would the masters punish you for not doing 
them ? — Yes, they might. 

1920. Do yon expect they would ? — ^Yes. 

1921. {Mr. Vaughan.) Did you ever happen to let 
the fire go a little too low before putting on the coals ; 
did that never happen ? — Yes. 

1922. What notice is taken if the fire goes out in 
consequence ? — We never let it out. 

1923. (Mr. Twisleton.) But if you let it fall too 
low what happens ? — They do not mind so long as it 
does not go out. 

1924. Have you, as a matter of fact, ever been 

punished for not keeping up the fire properly ? ^Not 

for not keeping up the fire ; I have for the hot water. 

1925. In what way have yon been punished on 
account of the hot water ? — I have been hit. 

1926. {Sir S. Northcote.) Will you explain what 
you mean by being punished for hot water ; do you 
mean for its not being hot enough ? — Yes. 

1927. {Mr. Vaughan.) How could you have helped 
it if the water were not hot enough in the morning; 
what could you have done to keep it hot ? — I do not 
know ; I always do the same every night. 

1928. So that whenever the water is not hot in the 
morning, it is not from any particular fault of yours, 
but that the fire does not last long enough to heat it ? 
— I think so. 

1929. Are you aware whether on the nights on 
which the water has not been hot that you took less 
pains with putting the fire to rights the night before ? 
— No. 

1930. In fact were you not punished where you 
had been guilty of no fault ? — I have never been 
punished in the morning, I have between times. 

1931. Will you explain about the hot water. I 
understood you to say you had not been punished for 
the fires, but for the hot water ; and then I asked 
you whether you had done anything to prevent the 
fire keeping the water as hot as usual, and you said, 
" no ; " and upon that I wish to know whether it was 
or was not the case that you had been punished with- 
out having committed any fault with regard to the 
hot water ? — Then they have water at dinner and 
tea. 

1932. You mean then that at other times, and not 
in the morning, you have been punished for it ? — Yes. 

1933. {A Commissioner.) You have not been 
punished for the water not being hot enough in the 
morning ? — ^No. 

1934. Where havQ you to take that water in the 
morning to the boys ?— The water is in the room 
where they wash. 

1935. Have you to take it to their wash-hand 
stand ? — Yes. 

1936. And you always found that water hot enough ? 
—Yes. 

1937. How far have you to carry the hot water to 
the boys who wash in the morning ?— It is just across 
the room, about two yards. 

1938. You carry it in a jug I suppose ? — In a sort 
of can. 

1939. {Lord Lyttelton,) Have you ever felt tired 
at the end of the day, from the work about the fire ' 
—Not the fire only. 



19-10, Have you to keep up tliis firo in the eame 
way in the summer as in the winter? — No, in one 
quarter we do not have it at all, 

1941. Do they do without hot water in the morn- 
ing for washing in sununer ? — Tes. 

1942. Have you ever suffered from the bent of it ? 
—No. 

1943. (Mr. Thompson.) Do any of the boys shave ? 
— I do not think so. 

1944. (Mr. Twislelon.) In this other case when 
you were punislied on aceount of the hot water, wliat 
hod been your negligence ? — I tlo not know. I sup- 
pose it was because the water will not get hot some- 
times. There is a litile place beliind the fire where 
the flames have to bo drawn under and it makes the 
Tvalor hot there ; Eometimes the coals get back into it 
and then the water will not get hot. 

1945. (Mr. Vauffhait.) Was this a case where the 
hot water was required for breakfast and tea ? — Yea, 
and dinner also. 

1946. How do they require hot water for dinner? 
— They wash their hands. 

1947. You do not provide the hot water for tea, do 
you ? — Yes. 

1948. Am I wrong in this— T understand that the 
tea is made over the fire, at the Charterhouse, in a large 
metal teapot ; is that the case ? — No, they all have 
different teapots. 

1949. (Mr. TwUhfan.) Tlien for breakfast the hot 
water is required solely for the tea ? — The butter bus 
to supply tlie water for tlie tea : the water I have to 
get for the breakfast is for washing. 

1950. For washing only ?— Yes. 

1951. And for dinner it ia for washing only ? — ^Tes. 

1952. At ten time is it for washing only ? — That is 
aU. 

1953. When you were thrashed on account of the 
water not being hot enough, how were you punished ? 
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1954. With th 
hand. 

1955. You had a bos on the ear ?■ 

1956. IIow many boses on the 
know, 

1957. Four, two, or three ? — Aljout three. 

1958. (Mr. Vaughan,) Did it knock yc 
No; bits on the back also. 

1959. (Mr. Twislelon.) With the fists ?— With the 
fists. 

1960. In addition to the three boxea on the oar ? — 
Yes. 

1961. How many blows on your back, do you 
think ? — I do not know. 

1962. Two, three, or four ? — About nine, I think. 

1963. (Mr. Thompson.) It was a thorough good 
thrashing ? — I da not think it mattered. 

1964. How often have you bad a thrashing for this 
offence ? — About three times, 

1965. (Sir S. Northeote.) But then you have been 
rather careless in putting tbp coals on upon those 
occasions, have you not ? — No. 

1966. Did not the coals get to lliis back part ? — 
No ; I think the boys poked the fire and let it back. 

1967. (Mr. Twisleton.) Did you thiuk you had 
been neglectful about the tire ? — I know I had ni)t ; 
the l>oiler is not big enough for the water. 

1968. But then on other occasions tiic water bad 
been hot ? — Yes ; but then it had not been used out of 

, this boiler, 

1969. (Lord Ly/telton.) Will yon tell me what the 
coeks-faga do — do you know why they are called 
cocks-faga ?— No ; 1 do not know at nil. 

1970. What have they to do ?— Tbey haie to clean 
out the basins. 

1971. Of all the uppers? — Yes; there are eight 
basins that we always wash in. 

1972. Have you ever been a cocks-fag ? — Yes. 

1973. You arc that now ?— Yes. 

1974. Ah well as fire-fag ? — Yes. 

1976. lIow long have you been a cocka-fag ? — 
AlK)ut a year, I think. 



19/'6, How long does that go on ? — A "week, CHARTKS. 

1977. The fire-fag can only go on for a twelve- HOUSE. 
month ?— That is all. ^- 

1978. When shall you get away from being a cocks- „ •* •'■(■•^ 
f.g!-Wl.enmo™f4,cSmc. ^ '^^S* 

1979. There ip no necessary limit of time ? — Ko. Charuthimti. 

1980. There is a cocks-fag as long as it is wanted ? 

— Yes. l*Feb. IS63. 

1981. How many basins have you to cban ? — I "" 
have to clean three, and there are other cocks-fags 
besides me. 

1982. How often a day ? — Four times a day. 

1983. You have to get them ready with this hot 
water In the morning. What have you to do about 
towels ? — Y'ou have to dry their towels, 

1984. How do you gel towels ? — Tbey aro put on 
their beds in Ihe moniing, 

1985. Are there always enough? — We have to get 
towels sometimes. 

1986. You get them aa you can ? — Yes. 

1987. (Mr. Thompson). How many towels are 
allowed a week to each hoy ? — Three. 

1989. Do they get lost or spoiled ? — Yes, they drop 
them on tlie ground, and tbey get dirtied, 

1990. What else have you to do. Have you to 
wash the combs and brusbea ? — Yes, we bavo to wash 
the brushes sometimes. 

1991. Every day ?— No. 

1992. Whenever they choose ?— Yes. 

1993. Do you call these upper boys monitors?— 
The four head ones are the monitors. 

1994. Y'ou said just now the turn comes round 
about every week ; how many cocks-fags are there ? 
—Three. 

1995. Y^ou have it every tliird week, have yon ?— 
Yes. 

1996. Do you mean there is only one cocks fag a 
week at one time '! — No, tliree at ouo time. Then 
there are different sets. 

1997. There are Ihi-ee at work every week ? — Yes. 

1998. What have you to do in the evenings for 
the monitors, have you to fetch tbeir baths ? — We 
have to ask them if they want a bath, or a towel. 

1999. If they do, you have to fetch it ? — Yes. 

2000. You have to do thia work for them in i 
morning, and in the evening ? — Yes. 

2001. la tlint all you have to do as cocks faga ?^ J 
We have to do it at breakfast, 

2002. What have yon to do at breakfast ? — We 
have to do the same. 

2003. Is that as cocks-fag you do that ?— Yes. 

2004. Have you to wash out the things ? — We have 
to wash ont the basins for them. 

2005. At breakfast I mean ?— Yes. 

2006. And have it ready again in the evening ? — 
Yes. 

2007. (Mr. Vattghan.) What basins doyou mean 
you have to wash out ibr breakfast ? — Eight of the 
head ones have a certain basin, and then we have to 
clean it out for tbem. 

2008. Do you mean slop basins ? — Basins that you 
have to pull up something, and then all the water 
runs out— tbey ai-e fisted boains, 

2009. Have you to pi-epare this hot water whether 
it is used or not ? — Yes. 

2010. Does it often lie in the basin unused after you 
have prepared it ? — Tbey always use it, 

2011. (Lord Lytttllon.) Does this fire-fag and 
cocks-fag work prevent your preparing your work 
properly for the school ? — No. 

2012. There are particnlar thinga you have to do, or 
are you liable to fag in a general way at other times ? 
—Yes. 

2013. Do the "uppers," aa you call Ihem, often 
send you on messages ? — Yes. 

2014. If an upper in the house wants a fag, what 
does he call out ? — " Fag." 

2015. There are about 12 of you liable ; have you 
all to go ? — Only one, the lowest. 

2016. How does he know whether be is the lowest? 
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him is in the rocmi, and if not then he has to go. 

2018. Are yon often sent about in that waj ? — 
Yes. 

2019. Do you not find any of the fagging at all- 
intepferowith the work you have to do ?— Sometimes 
Hdoes. 

2020. (Jfr. Twisleton.) What fonn are you in now ? 
—The third. 

2021. In the third form there are some boys who 
are not on the foundation ? — ^Yes. 

2022. As compared with those boys, do you find 
that you hare kss time to become acquainted with 
your lessons than they have ? — ^Yes. 

2023. Do you find yourself at any disadvantage, 
in comparison with them, on that account ? — Some- 
times. 

2024. {Lord Lytielion.) How many masters can 
you have. You are fag to one particular master ? — 
At tea time and at breakfihst. 

2025. And for calling, are you not ? — ^Yes ; then 
we change as to the calling. 

2026. Have you ever more masters than one ? — Yes, 
sometimes. 

2027. How many ?— Two. 

2028. For whom you have to do all the same work ? 
—Yes ; sometimes we do not have to do the same for 
them as for the others. 

2029. {Mr, Twisleton.) Were you at any school 
before you went to the Charterhouse ? — ^Yes. 

2030. At a private school ? — Yes, two or three 
schools. 

2031. At the last one how long were you ? — I think 
two years. 

2032. How many boys were there there ? — 70 or 80. 

2033. Was there any fagging there ? — ^No. 

2034. Had you more time to learn your lessons, or 
less time than at Charterhouse ? — More, I think. 

2035. Was there any bullying at that school ? — No. 

2036. Were there any big boys in it ? — No, not 
many. 

2037. How old were the biggest l)oys ? — I should 
not think more than 18 or 20. 

2038. Those big boys did not bully you ?— No. 

2039. So that, as far as the bullying goes at Char- 
terhouse, or at your private school, you do not find 
that the system of fagging has preserved you from 
bullying. Have you been bullied less or more at 
Charterhouse than at your private school ? — I do not 
think I am bullied at all there. 

2040. Separately from the fagging you have not 
been bullied at all there ? — No. 

2041. And you were not bullied at the private 
school ? — ^No. 

2042. {Mr. Vaughan,) You say you play at foot- 
ball because you like it sometimes ? — Yes. 

2043. Are there big boys playing in that game with 
you ? — ^Yes. 

2044. What part can you take in a game at foot-ball 
in which there are very big boys playing ? — We have 
to get along how we can. 

2045. Can you get a good kick at the ball often ? 
— Sometimes we can. 

2046. With regard to cricket, can you often really 
play at cricket ; have you enough time at Charter- 
house to have a game of cricket with your friends of 
the same size as yourself ? — Yes. 

2047. Taking the bat and having them bowl to 
you ? — Yes. 

2048. Have you matches in your own form ? — Yes. 

2049. With boys in the same part of the school ? — 
Yes. 

2050. And you have an opportunity of doing that ? 
— Yes. 

2051. Is there room in the Charterhouse playground 
for the matches of the little boys as well as of the big 
boys ? — Yes. 



2052. Do they go on together at the same time ? — 
There are two places, one for big boys and one fw 
little boys. 

2053. In the same field ? — ^A sort of place they call 
** green." 

2054. {Mr. ThamptoM.) Does the ball ever go over 
the wall ? — Sometimes. 

2055. What is done in that case ? — We cry out for 
it, and it is thrown back again. 

2056. The people on the other side throw it back ? 
— ^Yes. 

2057. {Mr, Vaugharu) How often in the week can 
you play in that way — take a part in the whole game, 
as you do in the matches you speak of? — Of an 
afternoon generally, after four. 

2058. How often in the week would you be able to 
do that ? — Every day, I think. 

2059. How long to play ? — Till we are locked in. 

2060. {Mr. Twisleton.) And at four the big boys 
have their own game at cricket ? — Yes, by them- 
selves. 

2061. (Sir S, Northcote.^ Is there any fighting in. 
the school ; do boys ever fight ? — ^Very seldom. 

2062. They do sometimes ? — Yes. 

2063. Have they a regular stand-up fight and a 
ring ? — ^Ycs ; but then they have to ad^ the monitors 
first. 

2064. {Mr. Vaughan.) What does the monitors' 
leave depend upon ? — Whether you have got a good 
reason. 

2065. Have you ever known a fight refused? 

Yes. 

2066. For what kind of reason would they refuse. 
Do not give us any names ; but can you tell what 
kind of reason is thought insufficient ? 

2067. Do you recollect what the causes of the fights 
which you have seen were ? — No, I do not recollect. 

2068. {Mr. Thompson.) Did you ever see a fight? 
— Yes. 

2069. How many have you seen ? — ^About seven or 
eight. 

2070. {Mr. Twisleton.) In two years ?— Yes. 

2071. {Mr. Vaughan.) How long did they lost ? — 
Only a quarter of an hour. 

2072. Striking anywhere, I suppose ? — Yes. 

2073. And with seconds ? — The monitors would be 
their seconds. 

2704. Is that the practice of the school ?— Yes. 

2075. Were those fights put a stop to, or did one 
boy give in ? — They gave in, and if one is getting too 
bad, perhaps the monitor would make them stop. 

2076. He would think it part of his duty to stop it 
after a certain time, would he ? — Yes. 

2077. Or if he saw a boy was either severely 
injured or punished too much, would he then say, 
" It is time to give this up " ? — Yes. 

2078. Have you seen that done ? — Yes. 

2079. {Mr. Twisleton.) How many years longer 
are you likely to be fagged ? — Only another year. 

2080. {Lord Lyttelton.) Shall you go on being 
cocks-fag all that time ? — I do not know. 

2081. But you will not be fire-fag ; that cannot be 
more than a year ? — No. 

2082. (Sir S. Northcote.) What part of the fagging 
is the most disliked ; what is thought the hardest 
part ; can you say that one part is harder than 
another ? — I do not think so. 

2083. Is the fire fagging, or the having to answer 
tfie call of " fjig," or the fagging at games, or what 
part, thought the hardest part, or is one part thought 
harder than another ? — ^No, I do not think so, except 
the fire fagging ; they think that is hard. 

2084. That is thought the hardest part ? — Yes. 

2085. {Lord Lyttelton.) If you could do away with 
any one part of the fagging, what would you do away 
with ? — 1 think the fire-fagging. 

2086. {Sir S. Northcote^ How are the fire-fags 
chosen, docs it come to every boy in turn ? — No, it is 
whoever they like to tell. 

2087. The monitors ? — Yes, they generally tell the 
strongest boy. 
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2088. Do mine boys go thi-ougfa the school without 
evtsr having Uopn fir»;-t'ag ? — Yea. 

'20S9. If tho monitor wants to favour n boy lio 
would not makt him fij'c-fag ? — Tes, if ho was sti-ong 
enough. 

2090. (Mr. TtoUlelon.) It has not practically been 
done, as far as you have pGrceived, fiYim favouritism P 
— No, not at all. 

S091. Did they appoint you hecauac tbcy thought 
you were strong ? — No, but because I was next. 

2092. {Lord LytUlton.) You hare known some 
who have never been fire fags ? — Yea. 

2093. On what account have thoy got off! — 
Because nuother boy in their form has been stronger. 

2094. {Sir S. Northcole.) Have you ever known 
fi monitor's brother made fire fag. Would not a boy 
be let off because he was a brother or a frienil ? — No. 

2095. (Mr. TwisUtou.) After yoa are locked Up 
in the evening is there any time that a fog is free 
from the liability to be fagged ? — No. 

2096. He never would be certain for an hour, if 
he had to write verses or anything of that kind, that 
lie would not be called upon to fag 'i — No. 

2097. (Sir S. NorUieote.) When once he has gone 
to bed there is no calling him up again ? — No, 

2098. (Mr. Twisleton.) I understand from yoa 
that it is not the practice for tho fags to call the 
inonitora earlier than the usual time ; not before 
seven ? — We call tho monitors at a quarter to Beven 
iilwaya, but not the others. 

2099. (Lord Lyttelton.) You call them as soon ae 
you are called yourself ? — Yes. 

2100. And never earlier than a quarter to Bevon ? 
—No. 

2101. {Mr. Twislefon.) You never have to call 
them at five and six ? — No ; we cannot do that lie- 
cause we ore locked up. 

2102. (Mr. Thoinpion.') You are in bed nearly 
nine hours ? — Yes. 

2103. {Mr. Vaughan.) Have you not a. key iuside 
tho room whei-e you are locked in ? — No. 

2104. (Lord Lyttelton.) What sort of things arc 
they thut an upper boy can send a lower boy to do. 
Can he go out into the town ? — No. 

2105. What sortof thitiga does he give him to do ? 
— He would tell him to go and take a message to 
another boy. 

2106. It is all work within tlio school itself, ie it? 
—Yes. 

2107. Would you have to go and get a book for 
him, and that sort of thing ? — Yes. 

2108. {Mr. Twishton.) From the lime you are 
locked in have you uiything to do willi any of tjio 
masters ?— Soraetimea, between eight and nine, tho 
masters take some of the boys up to help them 
with theii- work a little if they cannot get on. 

2109. But otherwise, there is no master present 
with the boys from the time of lock up, and the hoys 
are by themselves ? — Yes, 

2110. {Sir S. Northcotf.) fa there any organized 
system of punishment. What punishments arc there 
besides hitting a boy with the fiata ? — If you do any- 
thing very bad the monitors are allowed to cane you. 

2111. {Lord Lyttellon.) They are allowed canes, 
are they r — Yes. 

2112. Only the four monitors ?— Yes. 

2113. It is only they who can cane ?— That la all. 

2114. Have you ever seen it done ? — Yes, 

2115. {Sir S. Nortlmote.) For what sortof tilings 
do they cane boys ? — They can do bo for bullying. 

211B. What sort of caning, on the back or on tho 
hand ? — On the back and hand too. 

2117. How often would they be struck with tho 
ettiue ? — About 12 times. 

2118. (Sir S. Northcole.) Is it worse than a flogging 
in school ? — Yea. 

2119, (Mr.Thompson.) The monitors are oil gown 
boya ? — There are some monitors in the other houses. 

2120, (Lord Lffttelton.) Has it ever happened to 
you to go through a whole day without having any 
fnggiog to do esoepl the fixed fagging ? — No, never. 



2121. Yon always have someof this geheral &g- ci 
ging ?— Yea. 

2122. (Mr, Tkompton.) Have you to run much 
out of college to get thiugs for the boys 'i — Wo are 
not allowed to go out of the walla. 

2123. (Lord LyOelloti.) A boy could not send yon 
out — he would not venture to do it ? — No. 

2124. How often would it happen to you in. the day 
to be sent about in this sort of way i a dozen limes ? 
—Yes. 

2125. A good many more than that, or what T— 
Perhaps the lowest has that, bat then those who are 
higher up have about six times. 

2126. A doaen would be as muuh as it is ? — More 
than that sometimes. 

2127. Twenty times? — Not so much as that; 
about sixteen, perhaps. 

2128. {Sir S. Northcote.) Do you often get very 
tired at the end of the day ? — ^I used to when I vrai 
lowest. 

2129. Because you had so much answering " fag " 
to do ?— Yes, 

2130. How long were you lowest ? — For a quarter. 

2131. {Mr. Thompson.) Did you wish yourself 
hack at your old school ? — Yea. 

2132. For how long did that last ?— Till I got 

2133. And now you do not wish that ?— No. 

2134. Would you rather he fit Charterhouse than at 
Cheltenham ? — Yea. 

2135. (Mr. Vaaghan.) Do yon like the milk tea ? 
—Yea. 

2136. (Mr. Thompson.) You do not eompliin of 
any of the food, I suppose ? — Sometimes the butter 
is not 80 good. 

2137. (Sir S. Northcole.) How is the heer ?— It 
is not very good. 

2138. (Mr. Vaaghan.) It is not very strong, I 
suppose ? — No. 

2139. Is it sour ? — ^I do not know, but it is not 
very good. 

2140. {Sir S. NorthcoU.) Do many of the boya 
di'ink it ? — Yes, 

2141. Do you druik it ? — Sometimes, 

2142. {Mr. Thompson.) la the water good ?— 
Yea. 

2143. (Mr. Vaaghan.) You do not think you felt 
tired at all, because you had not enough to eat in the 
day ? — I do not think so. 

2144. Do you think you have quite enough to eat 
in the day ? — Yes, 

2145. {Sir S. Northcole.) Do the Iwys generally 
wish Charterhouse to be moved into the country, or 
would ihcy tike it to stay where it is ? — They would 
like it to stay where it ia. 

2146. Why ?— They think it could not he got up 
so well in the country, 

2147. (Mr. Thompson.) You think on the whole 
it is tolerably jolly ? — Yes. 

2148. You do not want to leave ? — No, 

2149. (Mr. Twitlelon.) Have the monitors tho 
right of fagging boys not on the foundation ? — Yes. 

2150. Only aa the boys on the foundation ai'e not 
locked up with them, they arc not fagged after five 
o'clock at night ? — No, 

2151. {Sir S. Northcole.) Which do you think ai-e 
the best off, the boys on the foundation or the others ? 
— Those on the foundation, I think. 

2152. (Mr.'TwiaUton.) Arc the boys not on the 
foundation fagged na much ? — No. 

2153. {Mr. Thompson.) Which ai-e thought the 
greatest swells, those not on the foundation or the gown 
boys ? — The gown boys. 

2154. You would not change for the others, you 
would not like to l>o a town boy, would you ? — No. 

2155. Do you think town boya generally would 
like to go into gowu boys? — Some do, and some do 



2156, (Lord Lyltelton.) Wlio flogs at Charter- 
house ?— Mr. Elwyn, 
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' 2157. You have never known anybody else flog ? — 
Only when Mr. Elwyn is not well. 

2158. Does he flog every day, do you suppose ? — 
Not so often as that. 

2159. How often in a week do you think generally 
he does so ? — ^About twice or three times a week. 

— 2160. (Mr. Thompson,) Is it easy to go through 

4 Feb. 1863. ^^ school without getting flogged ? — ^Yes ; many 
■" boys do. 

2161. (Lord Lyttelton,) When is a boy flogged? 
Is^e flogged when his name has been down a certain 
number of times in a book ? — Yes. 

2162. What do you call that book ? — The black 
book. 

2163. How often does it require to be down ? — 
Three times. 

2164. When your name is down three times you 
are flogged ? — Yes. 

2165. Who puts your names down, any of the 
masters ? — ^Yes. 

2166. Does it remain there all the time. If it is a 
long time afterwards, stiU does that one count ? — ^No ; 
it is only when it is three times in the week. 

2167. It is only when it is three times in one 
week ? — ^Ycs. 

2168. You always expect to be flogged then ? — 
Yes. 

2169. But you may be flogged for less than that ? — 
No. 

2170. Do you mean that is -so, however bad an 
oflence a boy might commit ? — They put you down — 
one, two, three. 

2171. The master does as he likes about that ; he 



may put it down once, twice, or three times ? — ^He 
puts down the number of times he likes. 

2172. Has it been the case ever since you have 
been there, that it is only the head master who flogs ? 
—Yes. 

2173. (Mr. Thompson.) Is it thought a very severe 
punishment ? — ^No. 

2174. Is it very much dreaded ? — ^No. 

2175. (Mr. Twisleton.) The ordinary number of 
cuts is six ? — Yes. 

2176. Is it with a birch ?— Yes. 

2177. (Mr. Fau^Aan.) How does the master always 
know whether the name of a boy has been down 
twice in the book before ; does he search the book 
through, or how does he know ? — If it is down before, 
the flrst time they put 1 up against it, the second 
time 2, and the third time 3. 

2178. (Lord Ly Helton.) Has the monitor to look 
out for that ? — ^Yes, he has to take the book round at 
12 o'clock. 

2179. Is it called the monitor's book sometimes, or 
the black book ; is it the same thing ? — ^Yes. 

2180. How often have you known a boy flogged in 
one half ? — Four times, I think. 

2181. Do you think that the dress which you have 
is comfortable ? — Yes. 

2182. Is it not too warm in the summer?— It is 
very warm in the summer. 

2183. (Mr. Vaughan.) The dress you have on now 
is not the dress which you wear there ? — No. 

21 84. (Mr, Thompson.) That is your holiday dress ? 
— ^Yes. 

2185. (Mr. Vaughan.) You are never allowed to 
go out with your school dress, are you ? — No. 
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BHOniK, ROBERT, Esq., piigt .13. 

W», nearly 10 jean nt Chntterhouse ScLool, Ihen »Enl to 
Bnlliol for luo trnno, and i> now in l>is third jvat al Triniiv, 
v/hete he abltiiifd s Kholiirabi|> i 1505-1510. Wns on ilie 
F<nmilniion*tClibrl['rhoust':UieF«uiidnlion1joysiir>Hllit'li<nrdcrB 
mrt on an t(|ua1ily ; tliere wai iio jvalouijt or ri»1ry, nur an; 
diaUnetion; circpl llie t:o«<i i 1511-1515. Tlicre vero four 
monilora on the Faundallon, Ihc Ibur HnJora ; some of the lenior 
hoys 111 llie Maalera' housn were also moriloraj onp of the 
monilors every week had to tei'p ordpr in the Sdiool and look 
after the puniilimenl. The flogging, that i«, lo hand the rod to 
(he executioner, generally the Head Mailer ; nc«er heard that 
flogging wBE coniidcred to lie cxcewire at the Chnrtcrhouse ; a 
book ia kept by Ihe school nmnitor, and if n innilcr wiihed a 
hoy to be Hoggcil he put hin name doim in thai booli, and Ilie 
third lime he was flogged i IFilierewaa any doubt about his 
being flogged, llie maitcr would coniiilt the Mend Master; 
tliii worked very well, and the boys never ihouglit it an ii\ju>- 
ticc ; Ilie flogging did not vary oiuoli ; 1516-1 637. Al present 
monilora liaie only power of UirflBhing with the Sst j Ur. 
Saunderi gnie them canes, with full pover lo uie them ; but 
nr. Elder enlirely prohibited them] Ihe raonilor would gehe- 
rally havo ihc bay up and eiimine him about Ihe olleoce, but 
•f he caught him in it lie would thradi him ; ihc monitor! 
■vidnm put a boy down lo bv flugged or olherwiie puninhrd ; 
they would n;|>ort lo llie Head Alaslrr i I53S-I543. The 
power of Ihe monirora was supported iiy tlw public opinion of 
Ihc school ; there wai no romptninl againx it ; IS44-154G. 
Drinking and immorality varied at Chaneihouie ; on two or 
three oecauoii* in his time it rame lo a criiia and was 
'topped ; drinking vroiitd he eonOned lo a wt, and )>ublic 
opinion iraa againsl it; IS4T-I5S0. GnmbKtig waa not carried 
on to eicexi; monitor* would pM down gambling, or bad 
language, or immorality oT any kiud, and not be thought worae 
of in the school J 1S51-I351. Fag^in^ i no boy, even in the 
Sixlh Form, arquired a right to Tug ; llic privilege was con- 
ferred by Ilie Head Mailer, and would be withdrawn on aliusei 
1.15,^1561. Inveiled with thin powers head boy could order 
anyone below a certain fonn lo do almost anytliingi think* 
the lyalcm wai not pari iciilarly abused al Charterhouse i Ibe 
fags were not unhappy ; waa fag liimtelf for five yean out of 
ten ; had to prepare hi) fag mailer's hrcakfuit, make his lea 
and Toast ; when " lire fag " had to kec]> up iho houw fire, 
wlien " cock's fag ' to attend to Ibe lavalory ; liad to brush lus 
master'* boots, not clean tliem i bad lo diy the towel for 
hit nuulvr, or crib one from lome one else, wash bii combs and 
bruahcs, clean out his wishitand ; having to much to do, 
however, did uoc much inlerfere with his reading; 1562-1595. 
Fagging for tliosc who had not obtained the privilege from 
the Masters, if carried to any extent, was regarded ai bullying, 
and slopped liy the monitor*; did not think llie fagging at 
Cliorlerhouse waa incessant or harder tlian eliewhere, certainly 
not harder tlian at Winchester ; I5DG-1G01. Does not ihink 
tliat fagging ii injurious lo tile faggors; 1609, 1603. A 
master conBiden himnelf bound lo protect his fag from being 
bullied hy others: 1604, 1603. The looma si Charterhouse 
are very good; 1606-161)8. ThefnEai* wereample and good, 
hut Ihe boys would hare liked meat for supper ; sometime! 
they bad meat for breakfast tent fVom home; 1609-1615. 
Desctibea mode of spending Sunday ; used to walk about or 
read, receive religious inilruclion in Creek Testament ; 1616- 
1619. Inairuction in divinity prvpared on Sunday and given 
on Monday and other limes; 1690-1623. The Head Master 
gate lectures and instructiou on conlimialiDn during Lent ; 
and it WB> customary for boy* after confirmation to receive Ihe 
Roly Communion, but nothing fie believes waa compulsory ; 
I6S4-I634. Only those boy* whoic parenu wished it had 
private tutors; the lutor would lie one of the Masters, and 
would charge extra ; Ihe subject of Ihe private insiruetion 
might or might not be school work i 1635-1644. The buys at 
Charterhouse would woik frum diiferent motives; the school 
priiet were much valued; much notice was talien of priiet 
gained by the Ctiarterhouse boys at Ihe Universiiies ; there 
wot a balf-huliday in consequence; IG45-1G51. Used to 
Itam French and had a fairgeuef ' 



Bhobii, Rosanr, E-q.—co-l. 
he left he could read an average easy French book and a 
French newspaper, but could not hold a conversation very well; 
1659-1663. The boys learned history and geography on eu a 



luld 1 



r Greek, o 



■lulliing later than lUe French Revolution or the Engliii 
Itvvululion ; this was pari of the regular form work ; geo- 
gr-iphy waa taught in connriion with history ; 1S64- 
16TI. HBlhemalioB eompulsoiy; boys would go to conic 
sections ; bis on-n progress was short of conic sections ; 
167e-lC75. A boy could gel iiriiate iostruclioo in nulhu- 
malic*. and not as an citru ; 1GT9--I6e3. In liii lime no 
attention was paid to natural science; now Ihere is a 
chemical lecturiT who is popular ami successful ; 1676-1679. 
There was a great ileal of private reading at CharlerUouse in 
general literature; 1^63-1685. Ttiere was alaj a goiid deal 
of crlcbet; 1686-168H. Charterhouse men are a* much 
looked up to at Oxford and aa mncli distinguished as those 
Tnia any other public school; 16S9-16!)!. Docs not see 
what could be done at Charterliouse by way of improvement; 
1694, 1695. The habits of the bays were not extravagant; 
IT03. 'Hiecloihing waacomplete, except Ilie wusicoat; it wai 
made in the modern style and gave satisfaclion ; 1693-1705, 
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- Cambridge, with no stint as to wine; lll^-SO. Removs 
Assisunt Masters; 9 and £4. Slipeiul, Sc, of Sohonlmaatef 
3441. 19(. Sd.; H. Details as to his income as wallasincomM 
of olhermaslers; 35, 81-82, and 91-95. Salaries, though 
■mnll, induce men of ability, Charterhouse men, to come, but 
tliey do not slay long; 83-90, 96-114. More details as to 
Masters, their names and qualiflcalions ; 96-114, EVcnch, 
German, mathematical, and arilhmclieal Masters; 98-119. 
Proposed alteration in Ihe School building ; 26, 37. Uecratse 
in Ihe Scliool ; fluctuations; 98~S9, 5:1-54, 65, 80, 115-118 
Cause of the decrease ; probably Ibe sliong feeling which pre- 
vailed BgninsI London schools joined with the recent esiablisli- 
ment of many excellent schools in tlie country ; some slight 
reaction seem* to liave set in in favour of London school* ; 
thinlis, however, Ilie only remedy J* the oiler of scholarships or 
the removal of the School from London; 119-132. The boys 
are sons of cle^cymen, medical men, lawyer*, and prolessional 
men; occasionally sons of tradesmen; 30-3I, and 363-363. 
Boys admiUed by the Master-, 3S-.34. The old feeling agalmi 
the dayboys dyiixgoul; boarders and gown boys join in amuse- 
ments, and are alike eligible lo all the privileges of the School, 
of which they are capable ; day boy*, as well ai booiden, 
monilois; mode of appointing them; 35-37, 40-53, 59-60, 
and 351-370. Details as to lessons of day boys ; 56-60, and 
home work ; 66-68, Docs not think It deiir^le to increass 
the number of day boys; 38-39 and 76. Provisions as lo 
dinners of llie doy boys ; some live near the School and go 
home betueen 13 and 3, some dine or tunch with a clergyman 
in Charterhouse Square, others go somewhere lo lunch ; 61~i;4 
and 69-74. Thinks Ihe presentsilc ofllie School lavoureble for 
a purely day school; but some of Ibe boys have a long walk in 
Ihe morning ; 77, 7H, The approaches ; 79. The cEfecltial 
remedy for the decrease in the School would be its removal to 
the couiiiry ; obstacle to removal arising from connexion 
with pensioners; might be overcome; the removal would be 
very costly, but then the present site is of considerable Tolue; 
I23-I32,and 156. As Schoolmaster lias a general supertnlen- 
dence over ihe studies and discipline of the School ; should 
puni*h a scholar in ttie same way as a town boy, with thi) 
diSercnce, that he could himself cipel a town boy, but must 
bring llie charge against a Foundaliuo schokir before the Cuver- 
I inilanct of ^peal ; if there was auy it 
I 
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woiii'l be to the Oovernon ; corporal punislimoiit vruu! J be In- 
flicted by the Second Master in the absence of the bead ; 131- 
IJ8, and 154. One Master especially entrusted with the dis- 
cipline ; 141-143. Difference of opinion as to the right of the 
SjIiooI master to be consulted as to Uie use of the playground 
and other parts of the hospital, or as to repairs ( that right 
denied by the Governors ; although the statutes require the 
Head Master, inter alia, to see the boys ** cleanly and whole- 
** soniely lodged,*' he was not consulted in the slightest degree 
with reference to the recently erected buildings; 139-158. 
(The subject reverted to in anotlier cxamioatioa ; 195 And 
'J2(>-228.) Evidence as to the ** assembly '^ of the Governors, 
from which Schoolmaster Is now excluded, thougli not formerly; 
144-149. 

Furtlier examined, page 8. 

Corrects his evidence with regard to fluctuations and decrease 
in the numbers at the School ; 159, 160. Head Master 
i-xtTcises a general superintendence over the studies, conduct, 
and discipline of the School ; has special charge of the Sixth 
Form, and examines one of the other forms every week, gene- 
rally in rotation; lGl-163. The statutes define his duties, 
o:ie (^ which is to see the scholars seasonably dieted and cleanly 
and wholesomely lodged ; has always considered it bis duty to 
lfx>k particularly to the diet, but the Governors bold him not 
entitled to be consulted respecting the playground, or any 
alterations in the liospital, which would include the rooms in 
which the sdiolars live ; he, however, is well acquainted with 
die diet, and believes that the boys leave the School in good 
health ; in any question of health the medical man would be 
consulte<l; the boys who sit up after 9 have bread and butter and 
a glass of beer ; liave no meat for supper, except when a medi- 
cal eertifieate that the boy required it came from the parents, 
and the medical oflicer of the School concurred; specially 
from his own experience as a Charterhouse boy nine years, and 
as a Master since, he believes that old Carthusians generally 
were satisfied, and he is himselt satisfied with tiie prei>ent 
arrangements, including the beer and bread and butter after 
9 o'clock ; 194-214. As Head Master he appoints the moni- 
tors fcT the upper part of the School, generally in the order of 
their entry into the School ; tbeir duties; 164-167; Work of 
Assisunt Masters and Second Mai»ter; 168-170. The Master 
does not interfere with the discipline or teaching, only with the 
economical government of the household, and the diet, clothing, 
aid lodging of the Foundation boys; 171-174. Appointment 
and removal of the various Masters; 175-190 and 219-221. 
Head Master and Second Master must be Carthusians ; it has 
always been so, but if the matter were de novo he would regret a 
limiution of that kind ; 181, 182, and IH8-I90. According to 
the construction which has been placed on the statutes. Masters 
who have not been foundation scholars have no right to the 
benefices of which the Governors arc patrons ; this seems in 
accordance with the Charter of James I., but tlic limitation is 
abolished by the Charter of Charles I., which provides that the 
livings shall be given to those who do or have done actual ser- 
vice in the house ; 191-193. Details of school work; 214- 
218. No provision for superannuation in the Charters; 
222-223. Since 1748 the Schoolmaster has always been in 
holy orders ; knows no statutable regulation to that effect ; 
224-225. A FouiidaU'on scholar receives his board and lodging 
and education gratuitously ; tlie School charges against him are 
only for booLs stationery, washing, and extras, such as draw- 
ing ; if in the Sixtli Form instruction in German would also be 
gratuitous ; the scholar is also provided with clothes ; formerly 
they wore an antique dress with knee breeches, now the dress 
is a modem black suit ; he is also supplied with a school gown 
to wear in school, at dinner, and at prayers ; on leaving the 
walls he wears his private clothing ; linen is also given ; total 
cost to scholar; 229-239, 250-251, and 255-257. If at the 
age of IS a scholar passes an examination, not competitive, but 
sufficiently satisfactory to enable him, in the judgment of the 
examiners, to pass iiis matriculation, he receives an exiiibition 
of 80/. a year for four years at any college in either University ; 
the examination, though a low one, is a reality, and the exami- 
ners are appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury ; favourably 
regards competitive examinations ; 240-249, 258-263 and 265- 
268. There is an examination previous to admission to Charter- 
house, but it is of tlie most elementary character ; 269, and 
285-292. Foundation scholars excluded from the pecuniary 
value of the Talbot Exhibition, which is for two years, not 
from the medal ; 252-254. In consequence of an increase in 
the funds of the School the Governors contemplate increasing 
the number of the Foundation scholars from 44 to 60 ; the new 
buildings have been ordered to be constructed out of existing 
funds ; it is hoped that there will be accommodation ready 
for 1 6 additional by the end of the year ; 264 and 270-276, 
No reason to suppose that any considerable portion of the new 
Foundation scholarships will be thrown open to general com- 
petition ; the subject pursued ; 277-282. The two Foundation 
scholarships at present open to competitive examination are 
objects of eager desire, but the parents are obliged to declare 
that they need assistance, and that the University is the boys' 
destination ; 293-295. Could these be more open it would be 
advantageous to the School and raise the character of the boys ; 
if there were four open, and some of them to the oppidans as 
well as the Foundation boys, believes the great want of the School 
would he nier, and the objections to town schools obviated ; 
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296-301. Would prefer that some of tin; scholarUiips shoula 
stdl be bestowed by nomination ; 358-361 and 367-374. Would 
extend the admissions by competition gradually ; 372, et aeq. 
Would remove the restriction as to requiring assistance ; 379, 
et 9tq. Boys who go to Woolwich instead of the Universities 
receive, in certain cases, a donation of 100/. for an outfit ; 283- 
284. Requiring the declaration that the parent needs assis- 
Unce creates a difliculty ; parenu have declined to make the 
declaration, and this diminishes the openness of tlie competi- 
tion ; as Schoolmaster he could not doubt that it wouki be 
desirable to remove that condition ; the view of the Governors 
was that tlie foundation being charitable they ought to have 
some guarantee Uiat those on it really required the aid it 
afforded ; generally speaking the parenu require such aid, but 
there are exceptions Hbere they do not; 304-311. Hands in 
a li>t of University distinctions, distinguished those gained by 
Foundation students from those gained by Foundau'on studenta 
by competiUon ; 31 1, 312. Explains the policy of the require- 
ment that the boys elecu-d by compeUtion should have been a 
year and a half in school ; the object was to encourage boys in 
the School, not those who would come simjily for the competi- 
tion ; tiirowing the competition entirely open, as is the case at 
Winchester and Eton, would render it impossible for the School 
to remain in London; one great value of competition consisU 
in lu attracting boys to the School ; throwing it open to general 
compeUtion would, after the present generation, diminish the 
iiumber of boarders ; boys would often come up for the examina- 
tion, and if not successful would return to their former School ; 
313-318. Policy of requiring the other declaration of intendinir 
to go to the University ; thinks it does not limit compeUUool 
319-321. The object of the order of 1845, that the boys should 
not be allowed to exceed 200, was to prevent an overcrowding 
of the School ; it was in the Dean of Peterborough's time • 
thinks that even with the increase of 16 Foundation scholars, and 
new accommodation for 40, 200 is a reasonable limit ; if there 
are no houses to be taken extra muros; there is no space for 
buildmg intra tnuros witliout encroaching very much on the 
open space ; and it must be remembered tliat there are 80 old 
gentlemen pensioners, independently of Uie School, occupying 
two of the Courts; 322-335. The charge for a boy in the 
lower part of the School is 80/. ; in the Hfdi and Sixth Forms 
he pays 90L a year ; 336-iJ39. Explanation as to charges for 
books and stationery ; no order can be executed unless counter- 
signed by the Masiers ; 340-344. The total expense of the 
boarders is about 100/., 90/. as a minimum, 110/. as a maxi- 
mum ; 344-350. Some of the greater successes in the School 
have been achieved by day boys ; 352. Some day boys in the 
« eleven ;" 364-366. Studies ; 391, and 40.J-405. Sleepinjr 
accommodation, ventilation sufficient ; 392-402. Illness in tlie 
night; 418-431. Improved provision for washing; 4O6-409 
Head boy in bed- room a sort of monitor ; 410. Generally 
speaking, a boy wisliing to study out of school hours would not 
be interrupted or persecuted ; 411-413. Other School details • 
414-417, and 432-435. Classics, geography, history, divinity '; 
460-469. Pastry-cook attends on the Uiree days when there is 
no pudding or tart ; 436-438. There are two boarding houses, 
and die Header takes a few private hoarders ; 439-444. Ad- 
mission examination in classics and roatliematics ; 445 446. 
Has absolute power to modify Uie system of study as rjgaitis 
those not on the foundation ; at all events is practically free 
and independent, but according to the Cliarter supposed the 
Governors could control him ; 447-453. With regard to 
matters of importance, he consulted his Assistant Masters, but 
he felt his own autliority complete ; 454-459. Boys rise by 
proficiency only ; 470-474. In French and mathematics the 
same ; both are distinct from the classics ; in theclassical forms 
no promotion whatever is gained for French, but the mathe- 
matical and the classical marks together determine a boy's place 
in classics; 475-48], 495-498, and 510-514. Rlathematics 
compulsory in the School ; means taken to put mathematics on 
a still more improved footing ; the highest division do Euclid, 
algebra, arithmetic, trigonometry, conic sections, and mechanics ; 
482-485. The chemical class quite voluntary ; it is atU*nded 
by 40 to 50 boys; the time is taken out of play time ; prizes* 486 
487, and 518-539. Singing voluntary for Non-foundationers ; 
but certain classes of the Foundationers are required to attend 
unless found by Mr. Ilullah to have no voice ; 488. French* 
prises given for it, and it is exceptional for a boy not to learn it 
in School ; sometimes a parent thinks the boy, having been 
brought up in France, does not require to learn the hinguageat 
School ; 489-490, 499-502, and 507-509. German required 
of all boys in the Sixtli Form ; 491-494, 503-506. 508-509 
and 515-517. ' ' 

Further examined, p. 29. 

Boys generally regard the modern languages as inferior to 
classics and mathematics, not only in requiring less severe study 
but in exercising less influence nt the Um'^ersities; wishes to 
see French reckoned in examinations for Scholarships • the 
l;oys kam to read French with facility, but fall short in speak- 
ing ; more attention is given to modem Uinguages and mathe- 
matics at Cliarterliouse than at other public schools without 
any falling off* in dnssical attainments ; thinks more time than 
could well be given in a public school would be required to 
improve the French to a standard similar to that attained by 
classics ; French compulsory in the first five forms ; in the 
sixth German is compulsory and French optional ; the French 
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Muler doM noi ihink ihii ruU nperatcs igalnit ihe cullivitian 
of French ; if a bny hi» gounded himself wetr in the Frrnch 
Gmniiiar he dues net l«e much by dropping Ihe langungc 
whilr ill Ihe Siilli Form fw two or liirre yean; n b«y who 
hna learned Cem<an Uiinki Iw ha.1 a ftatJier in hit cap ; £99- 
701, 701-7CM, 70B-7I9, nnil 73S. Teaching of German In- 
Mi I II led hy himself J now uueht by a German; T«-748. Mai 
untf one euiuinaliuii in tin- year >in all sutijecli, liy indejiendenC 
L'^xniiiiris in April or May ; 7S7-729. Aiiollier Man.inatiun 
in Di'oemlier in rta'siu and ariilimctic of ihe roundalicn tcho- 
lars, llie objeci being M aaccruin profp-m and warn lite Inyi of 
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hotr aiipainlci! : 739-734. Eiaminalion* In drawing, chemls- 
iry. French, German, modern hiilnry, ilivinily, fur the Ha»e- 
loclc Scbolardiip, He., at well an ctasaics ; 73(i-766. Havelock 
an iild Carthurian ; wbtniplion by old Carthualani lo erait a 
moDument lu hi* memory, and found a military ocholanhip ; 
750, 733. et hi/. Out of BSO marts for thi! icholarship, 350 
giTCit far matliematies, and the nme for moitem history B< for 
Latin ; tlie value is SOL for one year, but the dislinciion i< 
mure coieied tlun the money ; 764-7ER. Of lale years great 
progrcu has been made in niBlhcmslical allMnmenis, and wjtnetd 
looiu for itill grealcr from the recent armngemeiilai 703. 
IMtaie-iludy priie well competed for | Ihe n'ork ticeedingly 
Well done by some of ilie boys in llio Siith Form ; Iha compe- 
tition ilevelopei ihe poetic bcnily ; tarioui delnila on these 
poinls; TG7-79.;. No private lullion at Ch■rterhou^P, unless 
a Uiy in very dull or idle, or his parents wish il^ thinkt that 
where private tuition prevail*, the boy may Iran too much an 
hii ILitoi i believes that any one of ilie moa-eis at CharterhouH 
•loiids 0.1 much in loeo parentis tu the boys ai the private tutors 
at £lun; a Khool with 120 Iniya.it unlike in tliit matter one 
wiih 300 or 100 ; knows nearly every boy ) suppotiiig ilic 
scliool in be doubled a proportional iiicreuw uf mutters would 
render ihe private tuition system unnecessary i believes they 
du tlieir work beiler without a private tutor, and tiie habit 
of self reliance produces a cliaraeter of independence ; the 
aulyect pursued at trreat length ; tell the actual number receivioK 
privHie tuition ; 796-8B3. 'ITle boy< tuke very fair interc«t 
in modern liisiory hince distinctions are to be gained in the 
new tripos at Ihe Uniteisities ; iu the lower forms one sAer- 
nooD a week is devoted lo modern history and geography ; in 
the upper forms question* are let once a week una a auly<i;t 

Siren for an essay ; 705-707 and 7S0-7a6. When a laiy n 
eiJrouB of eitiering into any profession, br which cpecint ex- 
aminations have 10 be pavied, or for which the usual CDurie of 
education may not lie specifically adopted, he is allowed to 
drop Greek and verse cain|iaiition and devote the time thus 
naved to malhematico, geography, he. ; Ihii is not uiilVetiueiil 
at present, and the frequency is increasing ; these boys get 
their extra inathemiitieal inttruclion without additional charge; 
lliese applicauons ore nioit frequent from the lioorders, as they 
are the boys most likely to go into the army ; whether tlie per- 
mission is given or not ■* a matter entirei]' of discretion ; 
Ilie system was not much adopted till three or four ycum 
ago: practically it eiieled when he was a boy i S33-S36. If 
lie found out that a boy going lo the Universities could not do 
Idtin verse he sometimes substituted prose ; be had never per- 
mitted such a twy to drop Greek altogether ; but he had 
allowed him to give up Greek iambics and devote his lime lo 
Latin prose, which is essential lo IhcmtlricuUiiDn examinatiuni ; 
■bout eight IrajstotreBtodarenow at Oxford; 837-840. Boys 
allowed to take eitta mathematics instead of Greek because 
gmng to Woolwich, often take ffreat interest In French : 841- 
S43. Coniidering,Chenecessitlesoriheumei,he is certainly in 
fiivoiirorthe plan ; the subject pursued ; S44-S50, Oold and 
silver meilals; 8i!, 852. The chemical lectures, popular; 
leaching mechanics, singing, drawing ; 833-9114. Concert 
given by the boy* ; public presentation of priies ! 861-869. 
Inslruciion in the Bible, Greek Testament, and Catcchlim ; 
prsyert ; preparation for the annual eonfirmniion in the College 
chapel by the Bisfaop uf London, on I'le Tuesday in PaSMon 
week; abotit 14 annually arc confirmed^ the Foundation 
scholar! publicly catechised in the chapel by the preacher in 
Lent ; 8T0-8S3. Boys attend clinrch wrvtce on the morning 
of Saints- days; there is a musical service; 884-887. On the 
, first and last Sunday of term, the boys who Imve been con- 
firmed are specially invited in Communian ; but there is no 
compuWon; all the Marten attend, and many of the boys ; as 
a whole, it Is a cheerful and a willing serrtce ; 888-804. Mode 
of spending the Sunday ; Greek Testament ; chapel; musical 
service; 895-899. At Ihe general annual ciamtniiion divinity 
is one of the subjects ; il embraces the Bible, Scripture history, 
questions on the Catechism and sometimes ■ portion of church 
hiatory, as the Relbrmation ; Ihe papen set by the Chaplain 
of the An'hbishop of Canierbnry ; 900, 901. Details as to 
flogging; the practice bat decreased since he was a boy; no 
boy was Hogged last quarter ; in 18ffl it was adminiilered 5o 
times; when flogging is not rewrtrd lo impositions are set; 
902-909. Never flogged a Fifth Form boy : 9I4-9IS. An 
impontion of 300 lines would be considered at Chartcrhuu&e 
a long one ; 50 or 100 Unci would generally be the length : 
300 fines would be a very severe imposition, and he would 
spread it over Ibe week, 50 lines a day; 9IO-91B. The 
punishments are not laughed at, but ore eDeetual ; 919- 
9S9. A minor punishment is preventing a boy from vinting 
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his friends on Saturday nod Sunday; tbg sul^ccl of punisli- 
ments pursued : punislimeni. inflected by the Head Muster ; 
923-999. Appointmeni of monitors to aisial iu keeping the 
discipline nf the school ; bullying is not at all common as ii 
was in bis iMiyhood ; moniiori n great prutceiinn of tilt wnk 
^iost tbEolrung; punisbmenruf a munllur fur neglect ufdul) 
\ij dvpriving htm fiv a lime nf hit nioiiitonhip : 629-937. 
Fagging enists only «4.»re the privilege is giieii hy Ilie ticnd 
MoMerj if used tyrannically II would l» taken away j fag, 
miike the masiei's tea and toast) fag^ ut foot ball and cricket; 
details on Ihese points ; 93B-95S. Does not ibink tlie day boy.s 
ore at a ditad vantage ; some or ilw givateat succesaca have bevu 
by,day boys ; 953, 954. Rifle corps, drilling ; the boya do «Terv 
^ine litii Are. which ibc locality prevents; fencing; 955-9G4. 
Prafil OS regiird* boarders hy iho Head Mosicr and Silond 
Master to tho ratio of 5 to 3; Hiljn"« ao small Uial it 
j> on tlie boordcrs and day boys they mainly depend ; MS, 
986. Age of entrance as low a> B ; 10 to 12 the best age; 
967, 988. Engluh ihetne*; Latin Ihemei, original Latin 
ver^e; 969-977. More school details; 978-995 and 998-999. 
With men of his own standing there is no general feeling that 
the time given at Charterhouse lo Greek and Latin ha* been 
overmuch ; gSfi. 997. The Charterhouse gismmar and liookii 
for teaching ; the grammar a &ir one ; Is not acquainted will, 
any grammar that is quite satisfactory ; 1000-1010. 

HALE. V«»a»*.tB W. n., M.A. (ARCHIBALD KEIGHT- 
LEY, Esq., oamiued with him) pagv 45. 
tias been Mailer of Charterhouse 20 years, since 1842, and, 
as Slaater, one of the Governors ; is the resident Governor i Ihe 
property of Charteihouse is mana;;ed by Ilw Registrar, who 
consulu him upon every matter before il ih hrou);hl befiir* ilie 
Goieriiiir^i a :,talement of Ihe pn^irty and acCiiunts is brought 
bvfore Ihe Govemow once ■ year, wbeii titcy meel for lint pur- 
|kim; 1356-1263. (Afr. Xrighlltgr—U Registrar, Tieuurcr, 
and Audilor as lo all accounts eicepl his own; thiHc are 
presented at Ibe annual meeting of the CoTeniori in May, bul 
a ineviing or the Governors UkM place wjienevvr a vacancy 
Bccuri, nnd whenever i( may lie necessary to call them together ; 
1^64-1955. and 1268. The Governors hold ibe properly in 
trust for the Institution: 1366. That property consist* of 
money in Chancery arising from tlie sale of property bought hj 
railways, farms in the country, and houses in Clwrlerbouse, 
Charlerhouse Square, and Ihe imniediale neighbourhood; \-2S' 
and 1971. The large tract of land nf 10 acres to the north o[ 
Cbarterhoute has only just come into postession of the Oover- 
nori ; it was out on lease for 99 years, closing in IS59; Ihe new 
leases are not yet completed; and there is no opportunity o f 
judging of the value ; the house property is so old that it may 
be snid to be deteriorated, and wu have made a sinking fund to 
meet the coiiiingency ; there ha<, however, been an increase ot 
income from ihe property re-let from 650i to e.OOO*.; 1268, 
1269. Do not lake fines ; in the country Ihe farms are let for 
12 years, and inspected every 4 years; the hoiue pra|>erty islet 
on leases of 91 years; on building leases for longer temu; 
rents ; 1S70-1275. In anticipation of that enlarged r«nlal,f]iu 
GoTcrnoTs have since May 1860 been spending 1,200/. a year 
more than the precious rental in improving Ihe Hospital, taking 
for the purpose the residue of an old fund which hod accumu- 
Ijted for improvements; the buildings, some of which are 4011 
years old, require an annual outlay of RTOf.) ihcre was olio 8^. 
a year added lately to Ihe stipends lo the poor brolliers, llie Ibr- 
mersum not being considered tuHirienl forlhe sort of men how 
desiring to come into the bouse, and Ihe station in \\te of the 
present pensioners; IS76-1281. Society is >o diflerent from 
what il was that it is difficult to say whether the present pen- 
sioners are tlie tort of men contemplated by Ihe Foundei : bul 
I hey are all poor; 1282, 1283. Tliere beluga surplus revenue. 
Ihe Governors have augmented the stipends of the penuoiicrs. 
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lllat is "applying (he surplus in tlie same way as the original," as 
required by the charier; the poor brolbers formerly received 
iGl. lOn,, now they receive SSL ; 1284-1291. By the charter 
the ecclesiastical benefices can only be given to thoae on the 
Foundation ; Ihe Governors have pooer to nukr ilaiulei and 
orders under the charter, bul Iliose ilatuUs and Orders mist not 
he contrary to Ihe charter; they did, however, make an order 
a< to the benofloes that was contrary to the charter, bul the 
chsner is now restored lo its original poililon ; the ineonvv- 
nience is lliat the Governors tm*e no means nf givlng.rewards 
10 the (choolmaslers not having been trholani on the Foun- 
dation ; ihe livings are given by Ibc Governors lo thow 
acholars of the Foundation wtio bring teslimoniali of chancier 
and conduct; 1299-1305. The large altrniions now going 
on are paid for out of money received from the lessee 
of the Clrrkenwell estate for dilaptdition^ amoanting lo 
3,640/.; 1306-1309. Present and future of Smilhfield; 
1310, 1311. The provision as to the new scholars k under 
(he direction of the charter ; the Governors are at liberty 
to nominale and appoint four scholars according to .iny 
principtci Ihej may adopl ; one additional schohrsbip has 
been given, lo l>e gained by open compe^lion, the rest have 
been left according lO the present qualification ; the regulations, 
however, are not yet completed ; I31E-1S30. QuesUoned as 
10 the llem 4,5B9t fiir provisions and allownnces of llie pen. 
(ioner* and KhalarB,the witnEst says he could show Now much 
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went to the achoUr«, how much to the pensoners, and bow 
mjch to item« common to both, and prooiisen to prepare a 
iitat«inent accordingly; 1.J2I-1333. In about 20 jemn the 
]ei%n of 16 liou4e« at Hackney will fall in ; they are worth 
700/L or WO/, a year; there it no other probable addition to 
tlie revenues of CharterhoiMe ; 1334-1338. In the possible 
event of Cbarterhou«e being moved eUewliere it* site would 
probably be very valuable ; it eovers 9 acre* within the walls ; 
ti*e adjoining 10 acre^ covered with bouses produce C,000/. a 
year, which at 30 years* purchase gives IBOfiOV. ; from what he 
knows of the value of one, he conjectunfs what would be the 
value of the other; 1359-1341. *• Beavor," a bit of bread 
taken with drink; I342« 1343. Details as to meetings of 
Governors, mode of taking minutes, and entering orden ; all 
the orders, those revoked not distlngui^be-J, are entered in the 
books, »nd the orders at present in operation can only be got 
at by searching through the mass; 1344-1355. 

Further eiamined after Mr. Keightley had withdrawn, page 48. 
Considers the .School in no way distinct from the Hospital ; 
both were objecU of the foundation,, poor iren as well as 
scholars; fho^^e were originally itie only members, though 
othei^ were allowed to come, 1356-1358. The Governors 
are 16 in number; when a vacancy occurs, the remaining Go- 
vernors fill it up ; a suggestion as to the successor is generally 
made to or by the Archbislmp of Canterbuiy, the person sug- 
gested b then asked if it would be agreeable to him to be 
elected a Governor of Charterhotise, and if he says " yes," 
his election is proceeded with ; during 39 years he never know 
an election otiier than unanimous; 1359-1363. At present 
four of the Governors were Charterhouse men, namely. Lord 
Justice Turner, Sir Cress well Cress well. Lord Dalhousie, and 
himself ; it is not requisite tliat they should be Charterhouse 
men; 1364, 1365. Each Goiremor nominates a boy in rota- 
tion and the Assembly confirms the nomination; 1366-1369. 
The persons sdected are exceedingly well connected, but poor, 
the sons of clergymen, widows, officers, or barristers ; believes 
tlie Governors consider it obligatory not to nominate except 
where assistance is really needed in the business of educatbn ; 
practically, the olijects of the founder arc promoted ; 1370- 
1379. Having considered the question, is of opinion that 
election to scholarships would not be better than nomination ; 
it was not the sole ol>jcct of the foundation to educate for the 
University ; tliere are orders tliat boys not fit for the Univer- 
sity sliould be put to trades and emplojrments, and considerable 
sums are given to enalile Imys to go into tlie army or into trade, 
so w to fit them for other than literary pursuits; apprenticing 
has very much ;!one out, but if a lad goes into a warehouse in 
the city where he learns a business but receives no pay, he 
is given an outfit ; the Apothecaries* Company take appren- 
tices, and young men are articled to attorneys, engineers, and 
architects, hut beyond this he does not know any business in 
London to which tlie young geiiilcman is apprenticed, tliough 
apprenticeship may still be in use among the lower order of 
tradesmen; 13HO-13RH. More as to the apprcnUceships ; 
1476-1480. Unless tliey wished to exclude from tlie school 
all except Iwys of great talent, the initiatory eiamination an- 
swers every purpose ; the standard was fixed some few years 
ago by Ur. Saunders, in order that lie might not have boys 
wliolly untaught, and the Governors adopted it ; agrees with 
Lord Clarendon tluit the standard looks as if its intent was not 
only not to exclude all boys of the lower standard but to secure 
that no boy should be rejected who was nominated ; 1389- 
1395. Does not attend to school examinations, nor do the 
Governors visit the school ; they are only partially cognizant 
of the interior arrangement of the boarding-house ; 1 396-1399. 
This system of nomination by rotation has prevailed from the 
foundation ; thinks the words ** poor children " in the charter, 
taking into consideration the time when it was drawn up, 
would fairly include the children of the gentry ; ** poor '* does 
not mean humble in rank or being destitute, but non-posses- 
sion of property ; providing benefices to which the scholars 
should be ])referred to others indicates tlieir being the chil- 
dren of pers<ms whom we should now call gentry ; thinks the 
existing nomination system one which he would have difK- 
culty in improving ; it is not correct to say that any boys arc 
admitted who have no intellectual qualification whatever ; com- 
petitive examination would not equally fulfil the object of the 
Founder, because there is no reason whatever to believe that he 
proposed to educate any clever children, and unless the whole 
of the circumstances of the boy were Uken into consideration 
besides his attainments, the system would not be so good as 
now; tlie subject pursued; MOO- 1 407. Grieves over tlie 
resort to a system of open competition at Eton ; out of 
the 48 boys on the Foundation at Charterhouse ciglit come on 
by open competition, limited only by a preliminary declaration 
of the parent that the advantage of the Foundation is necessary 
to enable him to send his son to the University, and this decla- 
ration is not required in the case of a nomination ; 1408- 
1419. Subject pursued in detail and repetition; 1420-14S4. 
iielations between the Master and Schoolmaster stated in de- 
tail ; considers that he has no power to interfere with the edu- 
cation of the boys, but that if tlie Schoolmaster absents himself 
or is guilty of aiiv misconduct with regard to the Foundation 
scholars, it would be his duty to interfere, but this would be 
only in what might be called cases of emergency and great 
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difficolly ; the statute under wliicfa be obtained bk 

gives him ^ tlie economical government of the house and 

** hold,'* and Uiis does not, in bis opinion, include the diacipliiie 
or education of the sclioitl ; M35-1452. The Govcmora m 
** visitors ;** they do not visit formally, still tbetr frequent meeC- 
ings at the Hospital may be regarded as visits^ and bj their 
orders they take care that the boys arc taught propcrlj ; 
practically, however, the Schoolmaster is independent and whb- 
cHit supertision ; 1453-1458. It is not required dmt the 
Schoolmaster and usher should be Carthusiana ; the Ikutadon 
applies to the benefices only ; Dr. Russell was a Cafthnaan ; 
1460, 146 1 . The Exhibition is granted to any •^■*J— ' of whom 
the examiners report that with due diligence he may be ex- 
pected to pasa hia University matriculation; nothing about 
Exhibitions in the charter; more on this subject; 146S-1475. 
An order made in May 1845 limiu the boys to 900; it was 
Dr. Saunders's proposal, and witness approved of it ; that waa 
as large a number as Charteriiouse could comlbrtaUj hold, 
even with the new buildings now erecting; 1481-1488. Opt* 
nioti as to proposal to taking oS* a little of Latin verae and 
Greek play, iu order to a more extended instruction in nnlbe- 
mat:c«, modern languages, and phyMcal science ; 1489-1497. 
Is altogether opposed to tlie removal of the School from Loo- 
don ; sees no advantage in separating the Hospiul from tbe 
School ; his notion is Uiat tbe School, excepting so fiur as it is 
filled by foundationers, would roost usefully occupy tbe pot rtio n 
of a day scho<il to London; 1 149-1504. 

IRVINE, W., Esq, page 38. 

Is one of the Assistant blasters at Charterhouse, and his 
rooms closely adjoin those of the Foundation scholars ; 101 1, 
1012. Describes his duties ; with res|>ect to the Foundation 
scholars, is entirely responsible for the discipline of the hooie 
to tlie Head Blaster ; the monitorial system rendered him great 
assistance; in case of any irregularity on the part of the boys 
he awarded pu'iishment either by way of imposition, or by en- 
tering the offender's name in the monitor's book, the third 
entry involving a flogging ; 1013-1017 and 1059-1062. Thinks 
the sleeping accommodation of the gown boys quite sufficient in 
point of ventilation and health ; has been in the rooms at 12 at 
night and two in the morning and never found the air at all 
impure ; the younger boys are locked in, all Imt 14, and a boy 
who might be HI in tlie night would have to knock him up before 
he could get out ; is very seldom knocked up ; thinks tbe plan 
preferabk to giring the key to tlie liead boy ; no eomplainu as 
to locking in; 1018-1032, 1057, 1063-1081, and 1095-1104. 
Tlic system of lavatories is sufficient ; eadi boy uses a tub 
once a week ; baths are in course of preparation ; the 
floor is often wet; 1033-1041, 1058, and 1082-1085. The 
food is good enough ; in addition to the diet when he was a boy 
tea is provided fur the boys down to the Fourth Form ; in the 
case of hoys who have fags the allowance of tea is given out, 
and the f*igs make it for them ; fir the rest, tea is made by the 
SiTvant in the pantry and taken to them in the gown boys* hall ; 
the younger boys have milk inaead of tea ; details; 1012-1052! 
1086-1094, and 1 105-1 135. The beer is very good at dinner, 
not so good at the boys' supper; 1136, 1137. The health of 
the boys is very good ; the boys look as well at the end of the 
half as when they are fresh from home; 1053, 1054. As to 
the new buildings he was not consulted, nor, he believes, was 
the Head Master; 1055, 1056, Little if any bullying ; 1073 
et Beq. Thinks the interests of the Foundation School suffer 
from the want of control by the Head Master over the internal 
arrangements; 1140-1142. lliinks the 4/, 4m. exacted from 
each Foundation scholar for the matron, for washing and mend- 
ing, should be borne by the house ; and that his own salary of 
40/., fixed in 1752, is an inadequate remuneration; 1143. 

A JUNIOR FOUNDATION BOY or the CnAaTEEHouaa, 
page 57. 

Is 12 years of age; has been on tlie Foundation two years ; 
was admiued on an examination to the *< petties," the lowest 
form, and is now in the third ; 1 706-1714. Tlierc are 44 boys 
in the College, of whom, 1 1 in the Sixth and Upper Fifth Form 
arc allowed to fag the 12 lower boys; the middle 20, or tlie 
Fourth Form, being neither empowered to fag nor subject to be 
fagged, a position which he expects to attain in another year; 
1715-1731. ' Describes fagging minutely; 1732-2134. The 
fag is called by servant at a quarter to seven, and has tlien to 
call his master at seven, or at a time named overnight, and if the 
master does not get up, again and again, generally three or four 
times, up to half-past seven, then to give him his clothes and 
somethnes brush them; 1732-1765. School from eight to 
half-past; when the fag, if he can, gets his own breakfast, which 
is sent out by the butler, and then makes his master's toast and 
tea ; 1766-1787. School from half-past nine to 12, after which 
singing lesson on Monday and Thursday, and on other days foot 
ball till one ; 1 788-1 811. Then dinner and School till four ; at 
five fagging again dll bedtime at nine, going for books, making 
tea and toast, Sec; 1812-1835. Besides this private work, the 
fag takes his turn as "fire fag" and "cock's fag;" two of the 
cock*s fags taking in portions, six times a day, a very large coal 
skuttic, so large that one is sometimes obliged to get assistance to 
carry and lift it, and keeping up the three fires all day ; minute 
details as to these fires; 1836-1968. Details of the extra 
fagging when acting as « cock's fag," which he docs at present 
every third week, while being also " fire fag," in cleaning out 
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basins Tour times « day, providing liot wxet ind loweli, waihing 
roinbs unit bruabes ; 1969-5011!. AIJ tllii, howuver, did not 
pri'Ttnl Ills prepsring his work propcily for bcKodT j 2011. 
Snmetlmes it did; 3019. In the Tliinl Farm Iberu me boys 
not on tbe Foundalion ; has tru time than tliry, in conwquifnce 
of having more lagging, to qvt his lessana, and sometimos finds 
hin»df, in eomparison with thBm, at a diiadtunlajju ; 2031- 
903», and Si53, Detail* >< to the provision by the (ii» of hoi 
naler during the day; 18SS tt tiy., 1931 el iri/., 194-1 el tt,/,, 
tgeart ley., 19S8 et mq, PaBgiog at ericttt, after four in sum- 
mer, and at fbollwU oo WWiieidBys from 12 lo one; 1794- 
1809. Bnidiu nil Ibis the tag is liable to Tag far my of Ibe 
Mancrs, in tailing mesiagca, ftc; S01S-W18. Sometimes haa 
two niaslers al a time ; 2084-2038, The hardest |iurt of 
fiigging '» '*w "'■0 fagging : 2082-3085. Fire ftgging does not 
comv to every Imy in turn ; a sirong boy would generally l>e 
uppoTnled; 3086-9094. No U"me when n fiig is free from 
f'gging till ho goes to (red ; 3095-3097. Nevtr pa«»d * day 
withoul being fugged beyond the fiied faggiog; he mijihl Ix! 
iCHl 1 6 times perhaps; 2130-3137. When lowest, fora quarter 
lie used 10 gel tireil nl tlie end of (he dny, nnd he wished himself 
bark Hi his old tcb.Hil : 313e-3ISS. Ndw he would ratber l)e 
nt Chnncrlioiuc i 2134 For neglect of Prei Ilie fng might bo 
puni^hc^ll 1919-1930. llai Jcveriil limes had hi* ears buied 
and been slruek with the list for not having ihe hut warer ready, 
when the fault was not hia ; 19B*-T9S3, 1944-IWJ5. For 
everything bad the four monitors were allowed to i»e the cane ; 
Ibey could do so for bullying ; the caning mi^t be on Ihe back 
or on the hand; lliv boy would liavu alwul a duien blows; 
2110-3117. It Is wnrtc tlian a flogging in the Sclioul : 31IB, 
SI 19. Before be went to Charlerhouae be was al a Bcliool 
with 70 or 80 buys ; there was nu fiigging there, nnd he bad 
more lime lo learn hi* leiwns i there «■■ no bullying there; 
3029-3038. Hais not, beyond Ihe fflgging. been bullied at 
Chnrlerliouse ; 3039-3041, Has hml time for o^ckrl and foot 
ball after futir o'clock] 1806-1806 and 3043-2059. Not much 
Rghling al Charterhouw ; liaa seen seven or eight lighl* ; fight- 
ing only lakes plnco wilh the pcrmisilDn of Ihe monilon, who 
would be Ibe seconds ; Ihe fights would l»t aliout a ijusrter oF 
an hour, and terminate by one boy giving in, or llie monitor 
saying, " It is lime lo give up ;" 3061-3078. Lilies the milk 
tea; iloea not complain of iho fooil; somelimeithe butler would 
be bad, and tbe beer not very good ; the boys drank it, and to 
did he sometimes ; did not feel tired because lie lind not enough 
In eat; SI35-3144. The ItO)! generally would prefer Ilia 
Sclmol remaining where it is; 3145-3146. Tbey think it 
could not lie got up ao well in llie country. Tlie gown boys 
thought the greatest swells; 3147-3155, Mr. KIwyn flngi 
at Charlerhouae, unless when he is unwell ; flngging likes 
place Iwo or tlirec times a week i many boys are never flogged ; 
the flogging lakes plat« when a buy's name has bcoii put down 
three times in a week in the " black book " by a Master ; ihe 
punishment ii wilh a bircb, ordinarily ax cut* ; it is not much 
: dreaded: bas known aboy Huggid llireolimeiiinahBll; 2156- 
31H0. 'i'hc School dress is comrortablu, but very warm in the 
summer ; boys arc never allowed lo go out in the Sclioul dresi; 
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Took his degree at Uiford in 1898. and immediately came 

lo CliaHerhouse us AssisUnt Master , remained till IB43, Ihcn 

lell.biil relumed in 1858 a- Second Matter; 67^-675. Reada 

I u paper suggesting that although by ihe charter of James I. 

hcholari on the Fuundstion were to be jireiented In raoant 

Hos))ilal livings before other persons, yet thai intumuch as in 

Ibe following reign orders (or alatutes) were passed al on 

aMcmbly of Covenon, and wgnvd by Charles I., directing 

such livings lo Iw conferred ou " persons capable, and suuh as 

" do or have done actual serviec to tlie house, or hnic been 

■* members thoreof," and at the sumo limu dlowjog 60 oilier 

Achntan to lie brouglil in tbe School, both classes arc entitled 

to participatD in tbe benefices; 676, 677. Concurs wilh 

everything conUined iu Ihe Hcul Muter'* written report; 

678, 679. Thinks Ihc ventilation of llie dormitnriei> good ; 

_ oil Ibe room* have not chimneys, but there are venlilalfng 

^L mpertures, and the servants have never complained of the state 

^K of IheatmoBpliere in the morning; 680-666. Dormitory regu- 

^K Ulions; youngerboyslockedin; never found any inconrcnience 

^E atiae from tliis, as there ia a key in each room lo wbieh any boy 

^K who requires it has access; 687-698. 

■lAUNDEItS, Ve 
■ P>ge31. 

I Wax Mnslerof Cliarlerliousc fur 31 years, nnd left nine ycBra 

■goj 541, 548. The csuw of the great riic in tliu School 
fronmsin 181 Bio 480 in 1 SB 5 nnd then Ihe BUbsei|uent rapid 
fall, were, flrsl tbe introduction by Dr. Russell of the Bell system 
which eaptinted paronis immensely and hod n wonderful 
•fleet ; then, when tlie boys were old enough to go to the 
Universilies and judge of It themselves tbey found iIibI llivir 
r p*renli had lieen taken in, and down went lUc school ; tlw 
B-aubstitirtion by Ui. Itusnell of pecuniary mnlcw fur flogging, 
||ritb tbo reeulling rmeitlt ; Ihe generul flogging another great 
''aek fui tbe School; ami when he lilmsvlf became Head 
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Master the numbers ofllie School were 100, or deducting 10 ia 
consequence of there being nt the top of Ihe School so many 
old boys, 90; anil Jeducling 45, the ranslant quatiu'ly for tlia 
Foundaiioners, he didnotfindmorelhan 44as the variable ele- 
ment; deseriplion of Bell's monltoriid systtm ; when witness 
became Hvwl Master in 1S»S he went back as much as be rould 
Iu ihe old system, and shortly afterwards tlienomhers liegaoto 
increase; 543-560. Thinks ISO boys ns large a number 
ni ougl.l In be admitted to Cbarterhuiisc ; in Ids lime the 
nuinbets roic to 19:1, and lie pelilioneil to have (he maximum 
flaed nl ISO; there is lo bean addition of IU Founda^onen, 
for whom new buildings are in course of conslnietion ; agree! 
with Mr. Elwyn that still 300 should be llm maiimum 
number; 561-563. Would not luve recourse to Dr. itusselt's 
system of boarding-bouses out in the square; Uiey were pre- 
judicial alike to the discipline of the School and the comfort of 
llie boys; the aiorn/r of the School in Dr. Russell's time waa 
low; 56-I-4G8. Wlien the numbers reached -ISO in IB25, the 
rooms wereallfi-nrfully crowded; 569-.571. Relations between 
tlie Muter of ihe Bo^•|)i■al anil the Head Masier of the School, 
llieuretieally and BCIunlly ; details of llie M.isler's interftrence 
in various ways, anil " bothering " and thwarting Ihe Masters; 
573-598, nnd 617-619. Hii suggdlion ofa remedy wduM be 
ratlier a sweeping one ; he would stporutc the School from tbe 
ho^^jiilal and dispose of the Clmrlerhouae Svhool projicily ; in 
his time tlicre nns a tradilion that Ihe PoH, Office would liave 
given half a million for it, and railway companies had anca 
been nibbling al It ; he would sell tlie playground for building 
purposes or some great public olyvcl, and lake tbo boys into 
Ihe connlty. leaving the old pensioners on the spot where the 
Founder chose lo bury his bones, under Ibe care of llic Mailer 
and a preacher or reiiiler; iu this way there would be no one 
hcln-een the Head Master and tlie Goiemors; 599-603. 
Thinks there would lie no analogous feeliug among old Car- 
thusians against moving the School lo what eilMs nt Weal- 
minster ; one does nol like wp.irating Weatmlusler School 
from Ihc Abbe)', but (here could scarcely be a like aversion 
lo separate CharlerhouH! School from Smitbfield; 604-606, 
^Vhciher the salubrity of the tile of the Hospital would bs 
ditninisbed would depend on the use mode of tbe Schod 
site : 607, 608. If removed to tbe country the ronstitution 
of llie Schoid would liuvu lo he recast; question as lo day 
buys ; Ihe witlidmwal of sucb a day school from London ought 
to be carefully considered ; he would like la see Chartcrhouae 
removed lo 10 miles aoulb of London, us Harrow is to 
the north, and he could nol Imagine that il would then 
interfere wilh Harrow or Rughy; 609-616. Opinion as to ex- 
hibillons, ■cholarahipt.and open competiiion; would have three 
scholarships annually tilled by open competiiion; 617-633, 
Prefers the continuance of ihc poverty declaration ; it was 
drairu uji by tbe late Bishop of London ; Ihinks Ihsl if left lo 
tbe consciences of the parents there will be no gn»s case of 
abuse ; Dr. Russell used to say Uiat Ihe condition as to 
povcrlj meant ttistthe pareats were not to be millionaires ; Is 
quile sure that the tons of profesiiunHl men, eiyuying for a lime 
a large Income, are often those »l>o most need assisUnce ; 633- 
6.17. and 64K643. Il is in eoiilooiplalion lo add 16 more 
schularah ipi ; does nol care at present to have more llian three 
open to com|ietilioii ; should Cborlcrhouse he removed and 
meet with a sudden accession of prosperity, it would be rather 
at a disadvantage with lis system of nominallun, when com- 
pared with Winchester and Eton, which ure attracting so much 
talent j tlilnkn, however, il i> not desirable Iu throw all 16 
open; 638-641. Tlie preliminary examination before nomi- 
nalion is oceedingly trifling ; It was ordered in his own lime 
by Ibe Governors, the ol^ect being just lo keep out hoys wlio 
were absolutely ignorant, and still not to endanger Ibe tiMnU 
nalioii ; he would not have been sorry to have made il strietar, 
but It was ■ great point lo get even thai ; operation of ilia 
system ; Ihe boys are jirepated above the minimum exaction ; 
643-654. Asked to indioate any oilier nlteration be ihougbt 
desirable, the witness espre:tscd an opinion ihsl a gross injuMicO 
had been done to the masters with regard Id their salaries and 
stipends ; According to Ihe schedule laid down in the Founder's 
lime ihe Master of Ihe HopsiHl n-os lo have SOI., the preacher 
40^., the schoolmaster 30/. ; the present salary of the Master 
waa SOOL, eiiteen limes that named, the school master's 240J;, 
only eight limes the original sum ; tlie KChoolmaster makes tbe 
cliief pari of his income by boarders, and al the present numbcra 
it amounts lo 1,100/. ; Hill, 940L BS satsry is not enough ; 
would give the Head Master 400'^ initeod of 240/., the Second 
Masier 940f. instead of 1 4011, and the Third Assistant Master 
on tbo I'oundalion 100/.; 635-665. Introduced some improve- 
ments wbeu Head Master ; mathematics were scarcely com- 
pulsory before his time ; the boys seldom went lo ihc lOth 
proposition of Euclid ; 666, 667. Induced tbe Goiemors to 
make French obligatory on the Foundation al ibeir own ex- 
pense ; 99 boys uul of 1 20 learned Frcneb of a oapilal master, 
who has s'mce bad Ihc French eductlion of Ihe Prince of 
Wales ; did nol make French obllgaiory on tlie whole school, 
because some of the psrenis could not afliird it, and some were 
going to send theircblldren to Ihe Universities; his plan ns 
encourage French, not make il compulsory ; 668-669. 
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in at Charterhouse wbe 
lied ; the Masters go among Ihe boys and give them lb* 
stance they need ; 670, 671. 
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STEWART. LEWIS M^ E«t. page 44. 

lift* been IccturtT on tbemktry at the Cbwterlioiu* about 
thrvc jcan ; 12212, I2IS. Hit iiam cmmO* of about one- 
thirrf of the .Scltool, raiigin|E from 37 to 4^1 ; tlicir sttendaiiee Is 
volunury, mid tl<« tinMr biken from pUx bour% : I214-It:l6. 
Teacher Ibe i-leuMriiL^ of ifiorganic c\i\rni:*>irx, aJ^o |iniun>atii% 
hy 6rost»tic%, elect ricity, galvanitm, nugnciiftin. aiid >it-at ; l«s 
iio laboratf#ry at tbc Siliool ; ifbe had it would be an advaota;'e ; 
wiffil firu CO tine HcUmA m* writing and aritlimciic maMcr ; 
MJgge^ted the introductJon o'' cbeini«tr% , Mr. Eltryn (Hm: Ht-»d 
Mii^ier) *«t«nted, tlie boy« took it uji. and it 1.m% kept on »'i^ 
iMcioniy trttr since ; 121*^-1221 and 1225, 1526. Ad txairi- 
nation annually, and Ite givers prizes ; cbcn-.i&try js popular with 
ibc boy» till they get to the upper part of tlnr Srt.ool. « ben tbey 
mtte ol^liged to rrlinquiUi it ; 1222-1224. Il2% a regular course 
of tubjecta for each tenn, the whole ezteiidin;: over a pcrli>d of 
tbnt or four ycar» ; the k-cturrs arc exptrimtniAl ; tl«e Ixfys 
allerttiTe and ubderbtand hi< eipUnatiima ; I22.S-124I. Be»t 
to begin with boy« at an early agi-, when there i% a ratural 
curiouty on tuch points ; t(ache« at the City of Locuicn School, 
and ooe of bi% pupils took tlie gold medal at the Keii>ington 
ezaminaiion ; 1242-1 £44. A fair uiljcct for oompctitiTe 
ezaniinatson with a wl^K>le School ; tlie inventor of the m&uvc 
colour WM a City of London Sehool boy ; 1245-1253. I be 
chemical teadJng is paid fur at 14«. each term a pupil : below 
W in number it would not pay him ; J 254, 1255. 

WILLI.^MS. the Ret. S. ¥^ p.;se 42. 

I« a CartJiusian, and lives in the Hospital; 1 161-: 164. 
Hm been mathematical eiaminer at Charttrhouse, and i as 
ju«t entered on his duties as mathematical teacher^ a»HM:iatv<1 
clotely with the Scfiool and taking claiises; 1144-1 1 jO. Ea- 
plains his mode of teaching arithmetic, algtbra, Euclid, and 
trfgouometry ; 1 151. Ha* 10 or a doxen boys going eii}i«r into 
tJie pobhc Me^ or the army, who arv excused Greek and de> 
vote eitra time to mathematics, aliout 18 hoi^rs a week in all ; 
other boys are occupied in inaU*ematics ; 1 1 =2-1 157. The whole 
School is examined once a year ; the Foundation scholars t« ice ; 
1 1 59. As compared »ith the time when he was at the School^ 
there is a great improvement in mathematics ; and in his opinion 
quite as luuch time is now given to the subject as can be spared. 



WiLLLsM% the Rev. 8. Y^—4xmL 

As far Bs tbe lew boys who have yet eone under his notice are 
cODceriacd, be finds them poiat iif d of a fair knowledge of the 
rudiirents o' mathematics ; \\€0^\\S5* Tbe liiphest mathe- 
matical subject learned in *be School is the differential calculus; 
as ezamiiicr, be di«appro%L-« tiieir learning it, as tiiey seem to 
be attempting a higl:« r subject at tlie eipense of lower subjects ; 
the loys kariti one branch of mechanics, namely, statics, but 
without the aid oi the difTerential caK-ulus ; they also learn 
conic «ecticcs aralytiral'y : hut, as he gathered from Afr. Watts, 
hi« predecevMir, in pa-^t }i-ars ihey learned them geometrically ; 
tity had some s'i«:ijt km-wltdge %.t piactical trigononK^try ; 
this term be had undertaken merely ;uvrer subjects ; trigono- 
metry is the higfaeU sobjcct now read in the School, but next 
term he hopes ta advance to the subjects named ; 1 170-1181. 
Never beard any complaints on tlie part <^ parents of 
ignorance of aritbonctie on tlie part of Charterlioase boys ; 
believes they are as well grounded as most boys ; formerly boys 
afiected to ilespise arithmetic, and there was a feeling agunst 
arithmetic and mathematics generally ; the books on arithme- 
tic had much improved, anj this renders tbe sn^^ect more 
palatable; 1182-1189. There is no difBculty in arranging 
the mathematical classes «o that ihey do not interfere with tbe 
Classical Sriioul ; on Wednesdays and Saturd»ys tbe whole 
School re-arrar.ged itself into mi* kematical classt s ; marks are 
given for proficiency in mathematics and go towards deter- 
mining a boy*s place at the end of tbe week ; at the gentrsl 
examination, in May, pramoiioos in classics and mathematict 
are quite distinct, but at other times of the year promotions 
depended otk classics and mathematics combined ; 1190-1194. 
Asked to make general remarks relative to the Foundation, tbe 
witness added, in niathematics tlaere is a great impros-ement ; 
he is glad to find that tlM-re is a class iu chemistry ; more- 
over, the Sunday arrangements were far better than formerW ; 
in the cricketing arrangements, alv>, there is a decided ad- 
vance, namtfly, in allowing the SdKwl to compete with other 
clubs and scIk'oU ; makirg (>«rmian a part of the regular woik 
is another advance ; but i-s(iecially he is pleased with the 
chemical Iccturvs, as a branch of natural science, an examina- 
tion of which has a tendency to increase a boyVlore of know- 
ledge generally : ll9a-12li. 
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Eari. of Clabendon, I 

Eaki. op Devon. 

LoilU LrttELTOK. I 

The earl OF CLARENDON is thf. Chair. 
Tlu' Ri>v. Chakltos L.\ne, M.A., Rev. Makkland Bahward, M.A., Ri'v. J. W. lii 
Joint S- SaiTTTLE WORTH, Esq., called in. 
, {Lord Clitrendan to Mr. Lane.) I believe you trust ? — Partinlly in trust from yeHr to yeur ; but 
fs' Coinpuiiy ? — I Bm. the questioii ftro^e io tlie case of Dr, Hnrriaoii, school- 

's you who huvo mftster of the school, about 80 yenrs after Deun 
They aro not Colet'e ilcutti, when a litigation look jilacti between 



Rev, W. U. Tho«p8os, 

H, Halfobd Vauohak, Esq. 
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re eliairmaii nf the Mei-ci 
2. I do not know whether i 

; iwcountfl of the achool. 



publishL'Jby you, I think ? — Tliey were got up by the him arid the Governois of the auhotj, 

solicilij!- iinil the clerk of the Company. They were and is considered from the quasi decision of the 
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ru:u\ over carefully by myself aud uiy prede 
Hurveyurivccountalil, with the assistance of Mr.BlakeS' 
ley, ODC of the Governors of the school. By a resohi- 
lioti of the Court of AssistAiits the surveynr accountant 
and the assistant surveyor were empowered as a 
oommiltee to answer the questions of your Lordships 
ftiid to call in Mr. lilakesley, who possese^s cousider- 
nlile information on matters of this sort. We took 
iidvantage in three or four instunces of his advice, 
mid wo read over the anavrers and considered them 
in eoiijunctiou with him, hut I bdievo the alterations 
that were made were very small. 

3. {Lord Lfftteltan.) Is he one of the Court of 
AssiMianfa ? — Tee, And one of the wardens of the Com- 
pany, as well as a member of the Court of AsaistantE. 

4. How many wardens are there?— Four, in- 
cluding the master ; the master is prime warden. 

0. ( Lord Clarendon.) Do you consider the Mercers' 
Company hold the whole of the property for the 
support of (he school, According to the ordinances 
of Dean Colet ? — We do not thiiik that that is defi- 
I nitely settled. We have always lippropi^ated the 
proceeds of the Colctlne estates to the benefit of the 
school, but ill consequence of some litigation which 
has unfortunately arisen nf late, we have made the 
iliscuveiy thai in a legal point uf view it is ])robable 
lliat ihe Coleline estates are the property of the 
MercerB* Company on this gt^und, that it is believed 
by the legal advisers that the Company undertook 
the susteutation of St. Paul's school as established 
Iiy Dean Colet. They took it for belter for worse, 
aiid they were in the llrst instance oiil of pocket, 
which they willingly liore, but the estates have 
increased greatly in value, notwithstanding whi<>h 
tlie fiurpln.i lias never been appropriated by them 
Ui their own advantage, but has always been carried 
to the account of liie school, and the estates have 
boon ^o managed from year to year, and from genera- 
tion to generation, with this exception, that 34,000/. 
ii^ed l>y the Company in times pttal, when in diffi- 
culties, was many years ago replaced to the account 
of the school. Whether or not they were appro, 
printed by Dean Colet to the support of the school, 
we consider it an act of grace on the part of our 
ancestors as well as on our part to do so. 

6. {Lord Clorendnn.) An act of grace to apjrty 
them to the school? — To apply the sin-plns to the school, 
l>ecnvise, in a legal point of view, the estates are oars. 

7. Tqu Btitl cbntinntf lo hold the property in 



Archbishop of Canterbury and the Court of Arches 
of the time that the Coletine estates belong to the 
Company. The effect of that decision was oue of the 
questions sought to be raised and decided in the 
present litigation, but we undertake to say tliat tho 
Coletine estates are not tlie properly of the school. 

S. You have had a legal opinion npon the subject, 
but no legal deeisiou 7— No judicial decision. 

9. {Lord Lt/ttellon.) The question i^s, whether 
they belonged absolutely to the Mercers' Company or 
not ? — Vice-Chan ceil or Page Wood declined giving 
an opinion when the cose was before him, deciding 
in favour of the Company u[)on other grounds. 

10. (Lord Clartiidon.) That is the question to be 
decided ? — Yes. We assort that in right it belongs 
to us, not with the view of benefiting by the pro- 
perty, because we do not wont it, but as a strict 
matter of legal right we say we are entitled to it, 

11. Is thero any prospect of the question arising f 
— The quoHtion was raised, and we should have been 
glad to have had it decided, but the judge declined 
giving any opinion upon the matter. 

12. {Lord Lifltelton.) Is there any appeal iu this 
case ? — We have received a sort of notice that Baron 
Rothschild means to appeoL 

13. That point may be raised on the appeal? — 
I lielieve I may say, speaking personally for myself, 
for I do not speak for my brother warden-, that I 
should not he sony if (lie appeal wore carried ou% 
that is, so far as my own pei'sonal feeling is concerned. 

14. I wish to know whether tliere is any proba- 
bility of the ease being settled ? — It rests at pi-cseot 
entirely in the breast of the baron, whethei- he chooses 
to appeal or not. We cannot appeal, because we have 
carried our point, though we have been mulcted in 
our own costs, 

15. {Mr. Vaugkan.) You say that point was not 
distinctly at issue in the litigation ? — No, only indi- 
rectly. However material the question, Vico-Chan- 
cellor Wood declined to give any opinion. 

16- Did the judge in equity decline to decide it 
because it was not necessary to the decision of the 
cose ? — Yes 

17. You woold imply that (he use of the property 
belongs to the Mercers' Company? — We cannot answer 
for posterity, but we have not the slightest wisti to 
appropriate the Coletine estates. 

IB, What do yon mean "by the surplus revenues? 
— The aurplns roveniie I understand to mean that 
14 
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portion of tlio rcvomio wliicli is not wunt***! to rarrj- 
out tluj HiK'cific diivrtioiir* <»f IX*aii Coh-f. 

19. (Lord Lf/ttrlton.) If you look ui iia;r«- 9- 
there is a long account llirn* of i-xp'-mlitur'- which is 
in very great detail. You will find tluti in the li-i of 
payments there are a great many diifi-n-nt item.-, one 
of which is that on the 19lli of May in the year 
I860, 2,500/. was laid out in the purchu.se of .st*.»ck ? 
—Yes. 

20. I.S that what you would call surplus? — No doubt. 

21. Am I to understand that the Governor.-* of 
the Mercer.**' Company consider that all the rest of 
the expenditure is a}>]»lied, in fact, in executing the 
ordinances of Dean C'olet ? — No ; they con.sitler that 
they act very liberally. The first of the donations 
meutioui'd are not necessarily donations specitied 
l»y Di*an Colet, The estates are in thi.s that, or 
the other part of the country, and the proce«'ds are 
ot'ii-n ap))lied in sn]>port of national schools in those' 
]»;vri< of ihf country from which the revenues aix* 
deriviMl ; in point of fact, the Mercers' Company con- 
siih-r tln'UJselves s(piires of those particular districts 
and irive donations accordingly. 

22. But tin* surplus in that year, I860, over an«l 
ftUive what the Company considered fairly required 
for the school, was this 2,o00/. ? — Yes ; this sum wad 
invested : the other i)ortiou of the surplus was re- 
tained to meet current expenses, including exhibitions 
and other gifts which did not enter into the contcm- 
phiti«Mi of Di'an Colet 8(K) years ago. 

23. In these ordinances of Dean Colet there is a 
Htalement of what he calls ** charges ordinare out paid 
"yearly." Then he gives a list of items which in 
the whole amount to 79/. 8.«. 4«/. What are we to 
understand the legal ])osition of the Company U with 
regard to that ? — Thev think that thev aiv iKtund to 
keep up th(? school, according to the agreement with 
Dean Colet. They consider that it was a covenant 
lK*tw<'en them and Dean Colet that they are to suj)- 
port a school for lo3 boys, undi-r certain ordinances 
which are attached to the foundation, but they accept 
the |K)wer which D«'an Colet conferred u[)on them of 
altering the regulations according U\ llie times and 
fleasouH, and they hav«* acted accordingly in their 
discretion. 

24. I wish to understand to what «;xient thev 
conceive their strict legal obligation^ go. (.'an 
you state it in money. To what extent do they 
consider themselves legally bound to i''\*\\y their 
revenues in supp<irt of the schord ? — W*- have never 
thought it well to limit onrselv«*s in that way, and 
h'lve never cont(-iniiIatcd the idea of eon^iderinir how 
far we are limited. The fact is we have never dealt 
with that quest i(»n in that j»articulnr way. If it was 
our practice to say that out of an estate of 6y(H)0L or 
7,000/. a year, whatever it may be, wo will a[>pro])riate 
4,0(X)/. to the sustentation of the schriol, and the re- 
maining 3/)00/. we will divide among ourselves, then 
I could have an.-wererl the (pie^tion, but we never 
contemplated denling with the estate in that wav. 

2o. I understand the general position you take. I 
may state it in tliis way : — There is a certain max- 
imum sum to expend, with regard to which in the 
support of the school the Company d«) acknowledge a 
legal obligation, but with rehjiect to anything beyond 
that it i.s entirely within their discretion ?— WeVon- 
sider Deau Colet's estates are a sort of trust, but the 
amount of that trust in moncry we liave ncrver calcu- 
lated. 

26. Is it not the case that within a certain num- 
ber of years the increase of tlu^ value of .some of the 
])r()perty will be very large? ? — Yaa, 

27. WTien will that increase begin to take pla(!e? 
— I do not know after what lapse of years it will take 
place, but we contemplate? it will inen-jisc? at some 
time. The estates in various parts will fall in. For 
instance, there is proj)erty at Stepney, ^file Knd, the 
Commercial Road, and Shadwell, but in some of these 
diKtricts there is projKjrty which is falling in value, 

28. Assuming as I do that the He.hool is very 
liberally maintained at presenf (» to those 
accouutD bos there been a »urp biy above 
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2.0007. a year, &od is it not the CATe thdt in a c^nain 
num>»*:r <»i' vear^ there will be an increase of 2.000/. 
or 3,000/. a year, or therealioats ? — I do noi know 
what the ineri.-a-i- will lie. We imagine the estates 
will continue to improve. 

2U, Has there been from aiiv member of the Conrt 
or from auv committee of the Court within the last 

m 

few ycfan*, any formal proposal or report on the 5ulk- 
ject of the application for the benefit of the school of 
the prc'sent, or of any «uch pro?pectiTe revenue? — 
Ye* ; there has l»een. 

30. Would tliere lie any objection on the part of 
the Court to communicate tho^e documents, or any of 
them, to the Commissioners ? — I do not imagine there 
M-ouM ho any objection. I think the Conn would 
Inive every di>|H>sition to comply with any wish of 
viiur I»rd ships lor anv intormaiion with regard to 
the pre-ent i.»r pro«*pective state of the >chfKd«. 

.'il. In cas<^ we make an official afiplicatio*] for it, 
a> far a.- you are av.-are, j«hould we Ik? id-le to obtain 
ct'pies i»f those documents ? — 1 do not but!ci|^ie thai 
there would be any objection to their being produced. 
•32. I ask the cpiestion l»ecanse a conimunicatioii 
has licen made on the subject. Wei-e you aware of 
that communication lH.*ing made ? — There was a com- 
munication wliich was made at the time I first !.«- 
came surveyor accountant. 1 wTOte an answer, or 1 
got my brothiT a>si>tant surveyor to write one, but 
I do not know what came of it. All that I know is, 
that a letter wa-« written in reply to a letter which 
was received bv us. 

33. {Mr. Vaugha/i.) Fray what are the duties of 
the survevor accountant alluded to in the answer 
No. 3 : " The management of the property is in the 
" hands of the accountant survevor, and the survevor 
as>istant of the sclnxd, under the direction of the 
Court of Assistants of the Mercers' C(»mpany. The 
rents are received by the receiver of rent?, and by 
the land agent of the ^[ercers' Company, and the 
interest upon the funded property is ivceivedby the 
clerk of the Company. An audit and examination 
" of the accounts are made annuallv bv the Court of 
*' A.-^.-istant-- of the Mercers' Company.** What are 
th<* general duties of the survevor accountant, Yte.«ides 
those that are mentioned there? — The general duties 
of the surveyor accountant are mentionc*d. I ihiuk, 
in an answer by Dr. Kynaston in reference to the 
foundation of the s<*hool. 

31. One only of his duties is mentioned in Dr. Kynas* 
ton's answer ? — Speaking from recollection it would 
1h* his duty, if he were strictly to carry out the inten- 
tions of the founder, which, of course, were formed 
in limes much more primitive than the present, to 
walk into the school to see that it is properly con- 
ducted, not to interfere with the discipline, but to see 
that it was properly carried out. He was to visit the 
school four times in the year; at a former period he 
used to admit all the boys, but >ince Dr. Sleuth camo 
to the school, it has risen in eminence, its wealth has 
greatly increasi'd, exhibitions have been attached to 
it, and the advantages of the school, iinanciallj and 
educationally, have been greatly advanced. It is the 
master at present who admits the boys to the school. 
The Covernors nominate in rotation, but the appoint- 
m(Mits arc all made by the surveyor accountant, he is 
the person who appoints each boy who is nominated 
by tin.' Clover nors in rotation. 

3o. { Lord Clarendon,) He confirms the appoint- 
ment? — He confirms the appointment. Generally 
sjK-aking also, if anything has to be done in the way 
of repairing, the survi^yor accountant is the person 
written to to give directions that the proper tradea- 
men may be emi)loyed. 

3f). {Mr, Vaughan,) Does tlie surveyor accountant 
generally represent the Company? — He is appointed 
by the Company, and he represents it in matters of 
detail, but in all great questions he considers it his 
duty to write a letter or make some statement to the 
Court, and receive their instructions. 

37. And the surveyor assistant, what are his 
duties ? — The surveyor assistant, until very lately, 
has Ijccu a more cypher, but within the lost year or 
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two it hus bccu thought that ho fihould tnke his ehare 
in the responsibility, siid should nssist (ho surveyor 
BCcountnnt, but the surveyor accountant must neces- 
sarily be the prime officer. 

38. With regard to the school, I believe their 
services are not recompensed, are they ? — 1 think 
Dean Colet assigns (hem 47. a year. 

3V. And that sum is coDtiuued to be received at 
the present day ? — Yes. 

40. 1 need hardly ask whether that is not a mere 
formal enjoyment of the benefit intended for them ? — ■ 
I expect to receive 4/. only. 

41. 1 may take it that the surveyor accountant 
iit a totally different official to tJie person who is 
appointed aa accountant, and is mentioned in these 
accounts?— Yes, the accountant is one of the clerks 
to the Company, 

42p {Lord Clarendon.) I see in reference to 
question 4, you say that no material changes had been 
made in the system of letting and leasing the pro- 
perty, except that by the ordinances of the founder, 
no lands could be let for a longer period than five 
years, and new ordinances have been made, as autho- 
rized by the original ordinances, for managing the 
property 'i — Yes. 

{Mr, Barnard.) I think that Dean Cotet in his 
ordinances says, that inasmuch as times and man- 
ners are liable to change, he leaves to the wardens 
and assislants of the Company power, " with counsel! 
" of good lettered and learned men," to " add and 
" dimynyshe vnto this bokc, and to supply in itevery 
" dcfaulte, and also to declare in it every obscuritie 
" and darkencs, as tymc and place and just occasion 
" shall requyre." 

{Lord Lyiullon.) What Dean Colet suys is this : — 
" Bothe alio this that is saidc, and all that yet is 
" not saide which hereafter shall come into my 
" mynde while I lyve to he said, I leve it hooly to 
" their discretion and charytte, I mean of the war- 
" <Iens and assistants of the fellowship, w* such 
" other conncill as they shall call unlo theym, good 
" lettered and Icrned menne. They to add anil 
" dimynvRlie vnto this boke, and to supply in it 
" every defaulte, and also to declare in it every 
" obscuritie and darkenes, as tymeand place and just 
" oceaaion shall requyre, eallyng the di'eadfull God to 
" loke upon them in all such busynes, and exhorting 
" them to fear the terrible judgment of God, whiche 
" sethe in darkness, and shall rendre to evry man 
" according to his workes, and finally praying the 
" grete Lorde of mercy for theive faithful dealyng in 
" this matter, now and always to sende unto theym 
" in this worlde much wefth and prosperyte, and 
*' after this lyft' much joye and glory." 

{Mr. Lane.) That must bo interpreted to mean 
that they may modify them. 

{Lord Lytteilan.) They are to "add and di- 
" mynyslie." 

43. {Lard Clarendon.) And do you not consider 
that a very wise provision ? — Yes. 

44. The Company have not thought it right to 
take any fines on renewal, have they ? — If so it is 
quite new to me. I am not aware of any such thing. 

45. The Company have not thought it right to 
take any fines on renewals of leases ? — They appear 
first to have done so, but thoy ceased to do so a very 
long time ago. Our answer to that has been, that 
for upwards of 100 years no fines or payments of 
that nature on renewals of leases have been taken, 
and I believe we might have said for a much longer 
period of time than that, but we thought it safe to 
give that answer. 

46. You were perhaps surprised in the course of 
your researches to find that flues were originally 
taken ? — No j but we could say distinctly that no 
Jines have been taken within the last 100 years. 

47. Do you think it prejudicial to the property 
to take fines ? — I am not sufficiently acquainted with 
business of that sort to give you an answer upon that 



yeftrs at least, and that is the best answer we can ST. PA 

give. — 

4S, {Mf. Vauffhan.) I think you mentioned some ^"'- ^- 

parts of the property with respect to which you jg g^,^ 

expected there would be a decrease in the rents ? — ' jt„ 

{Mr. Lane.) Yes. J.W.BMftk 

49. Did you mention at the same time other parts J- S. SAuiltf^^ 

from which you expected an increase ? — ^No, 1 did "W*, ^>i- 
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Barnard.) We have not done so within 100 
2, 



50. Will you have the goodness to slat* then 
you hold them in your recollection ? — The litigation 
which has lately taken place between the Mercers' Com- 
pany and Baron Rothschild has indnced the Mercers 
Company to believe that the estates which are situ- 
ated in the county of Bucks are likely to increase in 
value to a considerable extent, and Uiat view has 
been confirmed since the decision of the Court by the 
fact of other estates being sold at very much less than 
the value that would have been given for them by the 
person who porchasod them. We gave directions for 
the purchase of an estate in the eonnty of Bucks at a 
certain sum, but it was sold for considerably more 
than our rosei'ved price wonid have given for it if 
we hatl known the value of the laud. 

{Mr. Barnard.) About 1,000/. 

{Mr. Lane.) Bince thot it has beeii said by the 
gentleman who purchased the estate that wo did 
not realiy iinderstanil the value of our property in 
Bucks, and that he would have given vsry much more 
foi' it than he had purchased it for. 

51. Is the value of the property possessed by you 
likely to increase from particular causes affecting 
the value of your land ; that is to say, would tho 
increased value of the land bo likely to rise from par- 
ticular causes affecting that particular land, or from 
causes affecting land generally in the country ? — One 
may give a mixed answer to that question, because 
thei'o are peculiarities attaching to that properly. I 
think, generally speaking, wlthrcfpect to the land in 
that county, its proximity to London, the existence 
of various railways, the prospect of additional rail- 
ways, and other causes, would all teud to raise its 
value. 

52. Are there any causes independent of those 
which alfect the county generally which would lend 
to increase its value ? — There may be causes that 
would teud to raise the value of land in that district ; 
that is to say, fancy causes. 

53. Are you aware whether there are actually fancy 
causes or not ? — I think there are, no doubt, but that 
is a separate question. I believe that substantially 
and bonajide the value of that pioperty is increasiog 
independently of any landed proprietors in the 
neighbourhood wishing {a purchase any of that land. 

54. Might 1 ask the annual value of the expected 
amount of increase over the preseut value of the 
estates ? — I could not answer that definitively. I 
am not sufficiently a man of business to do so. 

{Mr. Barnard.) My view is this ( we have let 
the land on leases, and when those lenses run oat, 
tho value of the property is likely to increase very 
considerably. Some of those leases will expire very 
shortly, and when they do, we expect to get at least 
30 per cent, more for the land, which is remarkably 
good pasture land, and well situated as regards rail- 

55. What is the present value of that estate ? — 
About twenty-eight shillings an acre. 

56. I mean what is the value of the whole of tho 
land you possess ? — Do you mean the whole of the 
Buckinghamshire estate ? 

57. Yes ?— I believe 1,806/. a year. 

58. And you expect an Increase ou that of 30 
per cent ? — I do. Buckinghamshire is a remarkably 
good county, and the land is very good, and, as I said 
before, well situated for railways. 

59. The application of the revenues to the sdhool 
in the present state of things you consider to be a 
gratuitous act on the part of the Company ? — {Mr. 
Lane.) That is our statemeut. 
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60. You MJ that ia nome respects your appli- 
cUton of the surplus is authorized by the ordinauc^B 
mnd other regulations ? — We consider thai we are 
empowered, by reaaou of that wise regulation of Dean 
Coleiy to lay out our money on exhibitions or any- 

'' thing el»e that may teud directly or indirectly to the 
»d*»Dti^e of the school. 

61. If you are empowered by Dean Colel'a ordi- 
tiAoce^ so to deal wiih the surplus, should you not say 
tbu those ordiuHUcos prescribed you to lay out your 
money for the advantage of the school only, it 
might be in whatevei- way you thought best, bat 
that you must lay out your money in that direc- 
tion ': — That of coui-se is more than I can answer; 
that is a I«^ivl questioD, to which I coald not under- 
take to reply. Our statement is, that having complied 
with certain speci6c regulations of Dean Colet, we 
•re at liberty to apply the margin according to our 
own discretion ; and we have, in conaideration of 
that, laid out our money in the way I have jnst 
alltided to. I do not think, with nil due deforeace 
to your Lordships, that the ordinances necessarily fix 
the Coletine estates exclusively to the school, simply 
because they leave the power of administration so 
widely and so wisely to the Mercers' Company. 

62. Does not Dean Colet's phraae " lands of the 
school," show that they were conferred upon you for 
the school ? — If you ask me as a Mercer, I contend 
that wo could not read it in that way. 

63. (Lord Lj/ttelton.) That properly has been in- 
vested for the benefit of the school, has it not ? — 
We hare trealod it as if it were trust property; hot 
we claim to consider it property charged with the 
maintenance of St. Paul's School, according to Dean 
Colet's ordinances. 

64. (Mr. P'auffhan.) There is a charge con- 
stantly recurring in the expenditure which ii! not 
Tory intelligible as it stands ; it is a chaise to 
" Courts and committees," and altogether it amounts 
to about 200/. in the course of a year. Will you 
explain what that is? — The charge to courts and 
committees is this : Anciently it was the custom to 
give a certain sum of money (half-a-crown, or some- 
thing of that sort) to each member who attended to 
the coneems of the Company, and of course if he 
were not in his place at the right time, ho forfeited 
his right to his half-crown. Now it amounts to as 
much as a guinea, but ott some busine«s of the com- 
pany it amounts to two guineas. 

(Mr. Barnard.) It was never two guineas, I think, 
in 8t, Paul's school account, 

{Mr. Lane.) In St. Paul's school account it was one 
guinea for attendance. 

65. The whole of that charge running through 
the accounts for courts and committees consists of 
that guinea paid to the members ? — Yes. 

66. Is that for attention which is paid solely to 
the atToirs of the school or to the alTairs of the 
Mercers' Company in general ? — It is for the com- 
mittee of St, Paul's school ; and the guinea is charged 
to the estate. 

67. You have not quite undeistood what I meant. 
What I want^ to know was, whether those sums, 
which are set down here, are all paid to the members 
of the Mercers' Company in conci deration of n duty 
performed towards the school simply, or for attention 
to 1 he business of the Mercers' Company in general ? 
— No, it is a payment for duty performed by the 
tiovwuors of the school as such. 

{Mr. Sarnard.) And solely for matteru connected 
with the nchnol. 

fiK. There ai-e a great number of donations and 
AnbicrinlionH In the account, which amount to a con- 
■idrmbU |ium. Do you know how much they amount 
111, I iiiiian tbo tlonations and subscriptions that are 
lint Ii>||h1 I'liargca, nnd aro not given positively to any 
iMiHlbfl' of llio »uhtiol. What do they amount to ? — 
lArfi / :(li*«.) t do not know ; one cannot take them 
Ml very w«ll. 

S Hnrnnni.\ 'I'hcy aro donations to neighbour- 



ing churches connect«i with the 
other matters. 

(Mr. Lane.) I have already st^ed that a» 
pany consider iheiuselves sqnires of («ri>in e«iUM 

69. Ar& oil those donations given by the Cn 
pony in perlonnance of what they consider tfc«ir di 
as owners of ihe lood ? — Yee. 

70. For instance, there is n donation ta ifaa 1 
turer of St. Dunstan'?. I? that a \ot»l datrge^ 
is it in the nature of a Bubecription ? — WooU i 
have the goodness to point it out ? 

71. It is "Afternoon lecturer. 
•' Stepney." What I mean is, is Stepney p«l 
the Coletine estate? — It is giveii in amatmm 
of some of the revenues being derived tnm d 
neighbourhood. As I aaid before, we «« 
that estate. 

72. It is a donation of 10 guineas 7 — Ye«, I 
that must be it. 

73. I see also a donation which appears 
donation to the widow of a gentli 
the accounts. Did he perform any f^rrieee to 
school? — Ue was the second or third master itf 

74. Is it the custom of the Company to pay iht 
tion-i to the widows of masters ? — I think it jo. 

7o. Do you pay also annuities to retired iMiitii 
I think 1 understand from the accounts that yu do- 
—Yes, we do. 

76. I peroeive also that there is a eoaaklcr 
sum paid in the course of the year to genilenum ' 
formerly belonged to the school, and wbo have 
tiugoished themselves at the uuiveraitiea oad in o 
places. Is that a customary payment out of 



revenues of the school ?. 
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out of the revenues of the school ; but we have 
an investigation of that matter, because even . 

who have been to college, unless they hare roln«fae> 
their knowledge, are not acquaint^ in all rapecH 
with thefc mattens. Mr. Blakesley, who has isvM' 
gated the whole case, has laid down a programme 
rewards to be given for certain distinctiono, and < 
that we have since proceeded. 

{Jtir. BlaietUy.) The Commissioners must n 
imagine that I originated the plan of giving 
The scheme which I drew up was rather to limit 
rewards which had been nsuallv given ; and it 
limited them. 

77. (To Mr. BiakeiUy.) I, 
inform the Commie»<ion what : 

has l>een esjiended in that way ? — I do not know, 
exactly ; but it vrill be less than it has been. 

7ft. Has the practice been to make the allmuei 
in particular cases a£ they arose, without any refeM 
ence to general principles? — I think ther« hu Mt 
Ijeen suflieicnt reference to any principle or standtfl 
whatever. 

(Mr. Barnard.) We have never given onjtEingJ 
except to young men who have in some sense " " 
guished thcmselveB. 

(Mr. Lane.) Bui there has been no progms^e 
standard by which we could regulate the relotivi 
value of certain distinctions. 

79. There is a sum recurring here of 20/. H 
recurs more than once ; in point of fact, it uppeon t» 
recur quarterly, paid to the accountant. MayXael 
what the dutiesof the accountant ore, as distingttisbej 
from those of the receiver, and the duties of the oleilt 
of the Company ? — The clerk of the Company alt«pi^ 
to the general business of the Company, and la th^i 
official superintendent of all the accounts that ar9 
carried on in the office of the Company. The 
ceiver simply receives the rents and gives iti hia 
account to the accountant, who has his own inod4 
of stating the accoimta. I do not know what thft 
clerk of tlie Company does more than superi^DtepI 
that, nor whether he considers himself pers(Mial|y 
spon Bible, 

(Mr. Shutlleworth.) The accountant is responsiUs 
to the clerk- 
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'80. la the acciHintant reajmnsiblo to the ulerk ? — 

[Mr. Barnard.) Yes. 

[Mr. StiHltlewortk.) He is &ppoiul«d tlie Accountant 
of St. Pftul'a school lit 80/. a year. 

81. There ure tiliH> mentioned here a beadle and 
under beadle -. arc both llioae neceBsary officers. 
Are they ancient offices? — {Mr. Barnard.) Both 



82. Are they neceBsary ? — I fancy ao. 
{Mr. Lane.) I suppose, from times immemorial, 
tho Company at their official visitation of the school 
have always lieen preceded, a.-! is the usual custom 
in City Companies, liy the beadle carrying the mace 
befoi* them. 

63. I observe there is a consideruble charge for 
upholsiery. Is that for the upholstery furnished to 
the schuol ? — UphoUtery means whatever is included 
in the bill of the upholsterer, which relates entirely 
to things furnished for the apposition day, 

84. It seems a considerable sum in the course of 
a year ? — The term rtpairs indtides fixtures ae well 
as ordinary repair^ and is applied to the whole 
building, including school and residences ; the masters 
furnish their own houses. It was only yesterday 
that I had a letter from one of the Musters of the 
school, begging that I would give directions to a 
proper person to have his kitchen grate mended. 

%o. {Lord Li/tlellon.) Is It a boarding house U> 

which yon are alluding ? — No, one of the Master'* 

houses. 

I , 86. {Mr. Vatighan.) You will find repairs men- 

I tioned there. There are repairs, and very large ones. 

I There is an item of 581. II*. ; and then there are re- 

pairs, again, of 18/. 4s. lOrf.; then, repairs, 267/. l«.5rf.? 

— {Mr. Shunleteor/A.) There was a great de-al of 

painting and doing-up last season. 

87. There is a sum of 84/. 7*. 4rf. for bookbinding. 
Is that fur the school library 7>— 

{Mr, Lane.) It is for the school lihi'aiy ; tbiu 
library in which wc are now sitting. There were 
considerable additions made last year, and that em- 
braces the additions to the French books that were 

{Mr. Shutileworti.) I do not think it does. 

88. There ia a charge of 40/. 16*. for examina- 
tion papers. Is that simply the charge for printing 
them ? — There are certain bills sent in which we 
have to pay. 

{Mr. Barnard.) I think the High Master could give 
you all the information that you may require upon 



Si). There is a curious item here ; Taverner. Is 
that a name or ati office ? — It is the name of a boy 
who distinguished himself. They have put the name 
in without any explanation. 

90. There is a considerable sum, I observe, for 
" proportion of the apposition dinner." May I ask 
what is the meaning of the proportion of the apposi- 
sition dinner ? — The meaning of it is this, that Dean 
Colet permitted the Governors of the school to have 
a little dinner once a year, and we have added con- 
sidei-ably to that. And frequently have the " assist- 
" ance," as the French call it, of noblemen and 
gentlemen Hke yourselves. Indeed, I should be glad 
if you would honoor us on the next occasion. 

91. {Lord Lyttelton.) Your proportion alone, which 
le but a fraction of the cost, is about 200/.?— 200/. is 
debited to the funds of the school, and the Company 
make up the deficiency, wine included. 

92. Who pays the rest ? — See preceding answer. 

93. It is a charge on the Company's funds ? — Yes. 

94. {Mr. Vaughan.) I observe here a sum of 
423/. 6s. 6d., law charges. Is that the cost of any 
particular law-suit, or does it furnish a mere average 
of the law charges of the estate for the year ? — I am 
atVuid the present law charges of the suit will be 
niore like 4,000i. than 400/. 

96. Does that furnish the average amonut of the 
law charges only ? — It does not ; 360/, opportioned 



l« a particular lawsuit t the remainder is the ordinary ST, FADL'81 

charge for the year ; for of this 42fi/. S». Gd. there Ih 

is 377/. 17*. 4(/. occasioned by the Rothschild suit. ^"- ^- "^ 

96. ( To Mr. Lang.) May I ask what is the general jg ^ 
average ?— ji„ 

{Mr. Lane.) The ordinary law-charges do not J.W.BUuJn 
amount to 100/. per auuum, J- * «*««« 

{Mr. Barnard.) It maybe some part of the charge, ""^ 
at the commencement of the suit s but 1 know the j Joiyisaihf 

charges which are already delivered to us amount to 1. 

sumethmg like 4,000/. 

{Mr. SAut/leworlA.) I think part of that charge 
does appertain to the commencement of that suit. 

97. {Lord Devon.) I suppose that the charge of 
2o/. quarterly us the clerk's salary is a fair reuune- 
ratiou for that part of his time which is devoted to 
the affairs of the school ? — Yes. 

98. And is the same principle applied to other 
charges ; that is to say, are they paid partly out of the 
general fund and partly out of the school fund ? — 
Yes. 

99. {Lord Li/ttelton.) There is a sum charged, 
" October 10th, Dr. Kyuaston, one year's interest on 
" Itl/, 11«. Gd. consols, due July 5th; and on 
" 102/. 13«, llrf., ditto, a/. 1«. 8rf." What fund is 
that? — (JI/7-. Lane.) The 111/. \\». 6rf. is a sum 
invested by Dr. Sleath, named in our books "The 
High Master's Prire," and the 102/. 13». Ud. ia a 
fund, named " The Milton Prise Fund." 

100. In the first place there is " High Master, 
" qnarter's salary, 225/,"? — That ts Dr. Eyiiaston's 

101. When wo look at the schedule on page 13, 
which gives n list of the present emoluments of the 
masters, we find that the High Master's salarr is put 
down at 900/. a year ?— Yes. 

102. That I suppose we may take to be the total 
amount of his oStciol income ? — In addition to that 
the High Master has the rents of two houses at 
Stepney, a residence for himself, with rates, taxes, 
and repairs found him, and a gown every year. I 
imagine that is the point you were referring to. 

103. {To Mr. Barnard.) Do you know whether 
that has been conunuted ? — 

(Mr. Barnard.) No, it has not. 

104. {Lord Lyttelton.) We may take the Master's 
income at somewhat under 1,000/. a year, besides 
which he has a house ft-ee ? — {Mr. Lane.) Yea ; 
" 900/. a year in hard money," but you had better ask 
Dr, Kynaston himself what the rents of the houses 
at Stepney amount to, because it is not a mutter for 
us to inquire into. 

105. A money income under 1,000/. a year? — 
Yes, with a house besides. 

106. Are the Company satisfied that they oau 
obtain for that income a first-class man as High 
Master ? — I may answer that we consider it is 
sufficient. 

107. For a man of high standing. What I mean 
is, whether in the event of a vacancy occurring the 
Company would feel any doubt of obtaining a man of 
first-class scholarship to succeed him ? — It is impos- 
sible to cay what the Governors would contemplate 
doing in the event of a vacancy occurring. 

108. You would not find any difficulty in sup- 
plying his place at that salary ? — From my own ex- 
perience as one of the Governors, we should have uo 
dearth of candidates, 

109. The question has never been considered, has 
it, with reference to increasing that amount ? — The 
question has never been considered of iucreaaing the 
amount direct from the Company, 

{Mr. Barnard.) The salary used to be 600/.ayear, 
in Dr. Sleatb's time, and has gradually increased to 
900/. 

{Mr. Lane.) It must lie understood that what has 
been given to Dr. Kynaston has been given because 
he m^e an application to the GoverD<»'s, some time 
since, stating that he did not find it convenient to 
take boarders, and ta order was made that he ehould 
K2 
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n/'tf T/tit t}iAt h«r hhoulil be; fillowfrd an ftdditional 
\x\*\f»n\*'. I think tlisit inroni<: waj- 100/. a year, and 
t}*':n UrftidftH thaf, a^ vour Lord^Lip*; Lavo "een, they 
t/**'*k a c«:rtajn {i^irtion of hii Lo';-*- lor iht- uso of the 
%('\it»tA^ a.i rla5<s rrxini>f. and they a.-.-:i^Led hirn 100/. a 
year I'or that, previously to which the Govemora 
had increaA/.'d hin *<tii»*:iid iiy UXi/.. eo thai the original 
f)(Xl/. a vear h now increa.4:d to 900/. in that wav. 

110. (F^ord hy Helton.) How long ago was it 
hince the inrrorne wa^ fXX)/. ? — It was in I^. Sleath*8 
tiinrr, but I havf^ XiOt Ijern sufficiently Ion;; in the 
Court of A.--istant« to know how long he held the 
High Mastership. 

(Mr. Barnard, J I should think it has l^een in- 
creas«.*d atx>ut 1 1 vcars. 

(Mr. luiite,) I should not like to make any guess 
upon the subject. I know it has Vjeen increased for 
u considerable number of vears. 

111. The other three masters are, I think, ap- 
pointed by the Court, are they nut ? — Yes. 

112. The V all have residences found them. Arc 

m 

thev reside uces for marrieil men ? — Yes ; originallv, 
I should tell you, bi-lore this present s^^hool was built 
tiiere were residences for three nx asters. The Company 
oulv reooirniied three masters, the Hi:;h Master at 
that time having the addition of one assistant, who 
took what are called the tifch and sixth olassi-s. That 
as- i Slant was generally a young man whom he ap- 
(Kunted himself, but the Liovernors of the school 
made that assistaMi the fourth master. ap(<>in[ed him 
and (uud him ihem<i^*l\ o<. 

110. TIu'S<' ihvix pAymer.t-^ are ail t:\rd. artMhey 
ji ': UV/. :".»:■ li^*- surma*:*.*:". o-^V. f.^r the third 

nu^srer. and oi^V. f.i- ibe f.'iirih : — 1 il.ii.k \^e have 
uddcd u» ilu- il.iid ma-cer's >al.^r\, v-r wa< h ::io fourth 
that wa-j iuoreaM-xl ': 

^.1/r. HiirititrtLi Nv\ tlio fourih remains the same. 
YiMi w[[\ MV b\ a lu^u- at the Uuiom that since the 
I I'll wji- MMU ill i!u' thii\l master's income has Un^n 
iiu-r\;kS(Hi to ooiV. ivr annum. Uefore that it was 320/. 

111. na\e I here U'on in your ivct»llectioufretiuent 
\aeunries iu iho>e thrw masterships: — I am not sulii- 
cirnlly acquainted wich the scIuk*! to know what 
\acaneie.s lia\e ocounvd, bul 1 imagine there have 
noC Ihvu \ery tVciinent changes here. 

I lo. Whni 1 mean is, do llie umslers ivmain iu 
I lie M'hoot long : — Yes. 

IU». \^i.on{ ik^voM.) l>id IV. Kynasioirs pre- 
ilere-'sors lake boarders ? --Yes, and he did also ni 
init' lime. 

117. Ilnd it been the prneiiet« of former High 
.Mil .li'i -I 1*1 ib» • ti .'■ Ye*'. 

MM. Then ibil \h\ K,\ nuMtou r«>ntiiiur to take 
thrill whnii ho «-iihii' hero llr.-i| f Yes. 

Il!i. Aiitl It %Mt'> hJM own wJHh to (liHrontiiine 



uoi 



dolufi Mu y Yen, 

r.Mi Ami lliHt Wiin llio rriihiin why hi.N Niiiury wan 
tiiiit u.nl '' Yer, it wiim iiieroiiN'd I(K)/. a year in 

♦ ..II.. I ijiii ll^l^ of hi» K'* '"K "I* 1^«'«'|»"'«»^? btuinlel-H. 

\i\ I / i'nl / t/ittihm.) Wiim it only the High MiU4lor 
^Ji,i Ii.mL biHiitli'iM? No, Ihr tilher mantorH took 

|.K) iMil Ihry dlmnntiniio lukilig (heiii lit fhn 
».M»i«< Uim. ••• »wi" Ihi in Hiiy oiih-r iijion th«' Kiibjeet ? 

III,.,,. ,MOi »i«« «inhi piiHMiil upon till* Hiibjert by 
Om. \M\\i\ hI N.'.-l.tMiib* with thr view of pn-Vi-ntiii;,' 
bu.itib I • b. hiH l"l»n' hy ihn iimh r iiiiihterH. but thno 
xvH. (u lb. !.♦ .. hI Ibi. Iliffb Mii»l«r, iind it wum then 
K.uWke'l »hMl hHi/ Mhniibl br^lvm to him in lini of 

H»H vaVUta I hi Ml 

*Ak v\ » ..•.!/*'«« ) WiiM Miiil piiJiibilion H^/niimt 

t hAx *U«« Ultth M«..b». *•••'< •»'"« wilbi.Kly 



itiam on the ]iart of the High Mafiter towards any 
]f(irticular boys. 

12o. They thought, perhaps, some attachment 
might arise between the High Master and particular 
VKjys ? — Yes, which of course could not apply to the 
other ma»iters. 

126. Tjuit is only because their power is not the 
game ? — Exactly. 

(Mr. Barnard.) They teach the junior classes, and 
there would not ])e likely to be any favouritism at all 
in their case. 

127. (Lord Lyttelfon.) Are the Commissioners to 
understand that the under masters may not take 
boarders if they choose ?— (J/r. Lane.) The under 
masters may take boarders ; there is nothing to pre- 
vent them. 

128. But in point of fact, they do not ? — ^No, bat 
they are at liberty to take boarders if they choose. 

129. (Mr. Vaughan.) Has the effect of that pro- 
hibition with regai*d to boarders been at all calcuhited 
to alter the character of the school or the class of 
boys resorting^ to it ? — Many years ago the boarders 
were a class of boys distinct in their social position 
trum the other boys in the school, but that was before 
Dr. Sleath came here ; but almost immediately on his 
coming the class of lioys gradually assumed a higher 
I-Kwition iu society. Generally speaking, the class of 
boys who come here consists of the sons of clergy- 
men, liarristers, surgeons, solicitors, phyfiiciana, and 
tradesmen of respectability, who have earned money 
enough to wish their sons to take a higher position 
in society- That is the class of boys generally who 
come here now, but it Avas not so in Dr. Roberts's 
time, liecause, except the boarders, the class of bovs 
who came then, generally speaking, Avas inferior. 

i;K). Do you think the class of day scholars now 
is upon a level with what used to 1>e the class of 
boarders ? — I should say so. 

i;U. Y'ou do not think that the prohibition has at 
all aftected the social position of the school ?— -Not 
disadvantageously. 

132. (Lord Clarendon.) Perliaps, Mr. Lane, this 
would Ih? the proper time to ask whether you think 
the position of the school here, in the heart of the 
city, is disadvantageous to it, and whether the ques- 
tion of its being removed to a distance from London 
has ever l»een entertained by the Court ? — ^The ques- 
tion has been entertained, my Lord, by the Court, and 
the Court has taken a decided action upon it in fol- 
owing out the instructions of Dean Colet, with refer- 
ence to seeking the nitl of b»arned and discreet persons 
upon the subject. They laid that question before 
three di»tin;2:uisii(Kl persons, who were educated at 
St. PaulV school, namely, the Bishop of LlandafF, the 
Hisho]» of Manchester, and Lord Chief Baron Pollock, 
in addition to those gentlemen, we also sought the 
advice of the Bishop of London, who, having been a 
H(;h(M)lmaHter himself, wo thought Avould be in a veiy 
g<KKl ])osition to give us valuable advice, and all those 
genth'nuMi Avith one assent gave their opinion against 
th(^ existing site of the school. At the same time, I 
think, they all iigi*eed in this, that the school was 
intended by the founder to be a school attached to the 
nielro|)oliH, and therefore ought not to be taken away 
to a eonsidf'rnltlc distance from its present site, but 
they lliought the existing site was unfavourable. 

Ii'b'J. You Hiiy you have already taken action by 

roiiHiiltiiig htarncfd and discreet persons. Have yon 

taken any action, or do you proi)ose to take any with 

riHjicrt to carrying that opinion into effect ?— No ; 

\\n'. ( iovernorH ivere naturally, some of them, inBuenced 

by the ofiiiiicii of the High Master, who was against 

tiii: niiio vnl, find others, of course, from other feel- 

iii;.'H. lOariy association with that sjiot which thev 

eoiihiderc-d sacred as the sjwt selected by the founder. 

'1 h':re were other considerations with respect to tha 

difficulty of finding a projH»r spot where we could go, 

and all these things have operated so as to leave the 

natter completely in sus^hmisc, and since the decision, 

' rather the sentence, of the gentlemen to whom we 

(fared the matter, nothing has b^n done. 



134, I suppose tliftt even if the Court were dis- 
posed U> give eflect to tlic opioion they hare obtained, 
they would etill think it incumbent upon them to 
raaiutAin the character of a London school ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 
, 135. Of n day scliool? — I believe there is no 
' division of opinion upon tJmt point. 

136. Is that the opiaion of the Court of Amih- 
tnnCs ? — {3fr. Blahetley.) I do not take thnt view 
myitelf, ns a member of the Court. 

(Mr. Lane.) I am not aware that there is any 
other opinion entertained. 

{Mr. Blaketky.) \ contend it is not specially a 
Loudon school, but intended by the founder to be 
un uHiversal school. Any proceedings which we (the 
Governors) took in respect to it were taken nimn the 
questionable theory that it won intended for the beno- 
Ht of the London population, of whatever country 
they might 1>g, Practically, it is now a London 
school, because there being none but day iKiya, the 
ambit of the school is limited to a amnll area ; but 
from the contemporary docuiueuts relating to the 
school, I think it was originally intended as an uni- 
versol Bchool. 

137. What do you consider to be the meaning of 
the words *' boys of all nationn and countries " ? — 
{Mr. Lane.) I imagine that the Governors of the 
Bcbool have acted in this way : They have looked 
upon London as the great commercial metropoliB of 
the world. Doau Colet intended that there should be 
no privileges, or franchises, or liberties, or guilds, or 
anything whatever that might act us an impediment 
to the general and universal advantages of the school ; 
and in drawing out that deed probably tliey exhausted 
the words which were in general use by practitioners 
in fonner days. I im;^ine hia real intention vas, 
that whoever lived in London, of whatever nation or 
country he might he, could be brought to that school, 
and educated therein. 

138. Where do you gather in Dean Colet's ordi- 
nances that those boys of all nations and countries 
are to be resident in London; they may come from 
all parts of the world, and be educated here ? — My 
lielief is, that Dean Colet originally did not contem- 
plate boarding houses attached to the school. He 
intended it as a day school, and therefore, as I con- 
ceive, be opened it for the children of all nations who 
might be resident in London ; that is to say, ho would 
allow of no particular privileges to any distinct class 
of i>ereons. 

139. You think you have evidence of bis intention 
that it should be a day school ? — No, my Lord. I am 
only arriving at a conclusion. If your Lordship asks 
me whether I can fix upon any distinct evidence, 
I can fix on nothing but the general impression 
derived from the fact that it was a day school. Of 
course I am much in favour of the masters liaving 
boarders, because whal«ver adds t« the character of 
the school is au indirect advantage to it, and whatever 
adds to the influence of the master must sustain and 
add to the character of the school. 

140. {Lord Ly Helton.) Can you give anyreason 
why the present masters do not take boaiders; as 
I understand, it is open to them to do so, and, gene- 
rally speaking, it is n 1>eneftt ? — I believe the im|irea- 
siou is, that the principle which attaches to the High 
Master also attaches to them, which is quite a mis. 
take. 

t(Mr. Barnard.) They do not choose to do so, 
I think. If you look at the fifth paragraph of the 
ordinaneei, it is clear that the children must bo 
day scholars ; although they may originally l)e of all 
nations and counti'ies, they are to go into the school 
and return ot certain hours, and they are not to bring 
meat or drink into it, and certain other regulations 
are enjoncd, so that we cannot put any different con- 
struction upou it other than that it was intended to 
he a day school, 

HI. Where do the parents of the boys, as a matter 
of fact, generally live; are there any of them who 
live oul of town ?— Mwy of them live in the outskirts 
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London, such as Dulwich, and other suburbs, and ST. 'PAXJV& 
the railways now enable boys to come to school even ^—' ^ 

when they reside at a considerable distance. That is ^f*- C. XmB 
one reason, in my opinion, why the character of the „ ^'^^ .1 
class of boys who come to this school has improved. "' jST"** 

142. (Lord Clarendon.) With reference to the J.W.BIah^ 
opinions expressed relative to the removal of the J". 8. ShuOf) 
school, should you be favourable to its removal into twrt, Jf«g^' 
the country ?—(Mr. Blakeslty.) Well, my Lord, if I 
were called upou to decide the matter, I should cer- 
tainly say yes ; but considering that there is a strong 
feeling among the Governors against it, my opinion 
would rather be for the employment of the surplus 
funds in the establishment of another school in the 
country, keepiug this on its present footing aa a day 
school for London. Not that I tlunk that would be 
the best possible course, but the best consistently 
with the strongly expressed feelings of the great 
majority of tlie Court of Assistants. It is not to be 
tukeu OS ou absolute opinion, hnt as an expression of 
what I think would be the most beneficial course 
practicable. 

143. {Mr. V'aughan.) You mean that you consider 
the position of the school in St. Paul's churchyard, 
as prescribed by the founder, was with the view of 
bringing the people of ail nations and countries here, 
and that he thought that was the most desirable spot 
for that purpose. Did 1 not understand you to say that? 
— {Mr. Lane.) No, not that exactly. "Die real truth of 
the matter was, that Dean Colet found a school, called 
St, Paul's school, here in existence. It had been 
created in the lime of Richard 11. WTiat became of 
that school I do not know, whether he laid hold of it 
does not appear particularly clear, hut it is plain he 
found a school here called St. Paul's school, which he 
attached to the Mercers' Company, and the reaeoii 
why be happened to eiyoiu that it ^ould be a school 
for all nations luid countries was probably because 
the original St. Paul's school was circumscribed in 
its scheme. Certainly in my opinion his intention 
was that this school should l>e a metropolitan school, 
open to the sons of people of all nations and all 
countries. 

144. I do not understand you to be of opinion 
that at present its position in London has the effect 
of bringing people of all nations and countries here 
jiow ? — No, certainly not. 

{Mr. Barnard.) I think there is not a single 
foreigner in the school at present. 

145. {Mr. Vaughan.) I was going to ask that 
whether in point of fact there is any foreigner ?^ 
Not one. 

146. {Lord Clarendon.) Are there any restrictions 
with respect to religion as regards the admission of 
the boys into the school. Must tliey all be Protest- 
ants ? — They are examined by Dean Colet's rules, 
according to the catechism that was in existence in 
Ills time ; but I do not think that there is any exclu* 
sion of Roman Catholics. 

147. Is that part of the entrance examination ? — 
The entrance examination is simply that a boy shall 
be able to read and write competently. Generally 
speaking, it is considered that he must be able to 
write a passage from the New Testament. 

148. On his entry into the school there is no 
inquiry as to his religion? — ^No inquiry as to his 
religious denomination ; but there is an inquiry as 
to whether he has been baptized. 

149. {Mr. Vaughan.) Do ony conditions made as 
to the profession of religion go beyond the founder's 
ordinances ? — {Mr. Lane.) All that we exact is, that 
a boy shall l>e brought up christianlike, and that he 
shall be the child of Christiafi parents ; that is under- 
stood to be in accordance with Dean Colet's ordinances, 
and the certificate of the baptism of tho child is 
invariably required. 

150. {Lord Devon.) Are the Latin prayers read 
in the morning ? — I do not know the practice. 

{Mr. Barnard.) They were in our days. 

151. {Lord Clarendon.) The original charters or 
instructioua are not in tho CQBtody of the Meroe 
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Oom^my, I believe f-^Mr. Lmme.f We beiiere ikja 
tlMT were bum m tbe fire of ImmIoii. 

l'd2. But tbece ave ea|iie» of tbem ? — Yes. these 
sr^ copien ; simI there are si«o oc^es, ve beliere. ia 
Ibis 'iV/wer. 

16';. Copies in the Tower ? — I believe ao ; oar 
ftoUeitcr bss sisted tfast si; bis beiie£ 

(Mr. Barnard,, In the Record OiBee, I tupfiofie. 

^ Jfr. Lam.) Tea. 

164. The mssters of the icfaool are elected an- 
nnallr. Is thai BM^relj a form, or do too consider 
tbst the master is liable to be depoted ? — ^It would be 
a very extreme ease indeed that would warrant the 
Goveruon in entertaining the question. The master 
'm attDoallj eieeted. 

166. That is to saj, the form of re-eleetion is gone 
through ererj jear 'f — ^Tes. He is called in and is 
informed that his place is raeant, and then he is 
nsked if he wiihes to npply for the vacant appoint- 
ment. He retires, and in a few minutes be is called 
in and is told that he has been appointed to the 
vacant appointment. Dr, Sleath re&iKted that practice 
and endeavoured to set it aside, but it onlj created 
ail uuiiappy feeling between him and the Govemon^ 
The Governors acted upon the statutes of the Founder, 
but fafjw far Dr. Sleath acted erroneonslv I cannot 
undertake to saj. 

{Mr. Barnard.) He applied for n mamdammSj which 
was considered quite an uBclese proceeding. 

166. (Lord ClarendomJ) Then, in point of fact, at 
the annual election any otber person might applj for 
the vacant maeterMbip, which they would be entitled 
U) consider was vacant at that moment ? — Yes, but 
I think they might save themselves the trouble. 

167. But the masterships are actimlly declared 
vacant onoe a year ? — (Mr. Lane.) Yes. 

168. (Ijord LjfiielUm.) Are they liable to dis- 
missal : is there any doubt as to the Court of 
Assistants having the right to appoint ? — None 
whatever. 

169. (Mr. Vaughan.) Do you consider that for- 
nmlity of re-election every year gives the Court of 
Assistants any advantage in case of there lieing any- 
thing objectionable in the master. Do you think it 
would afford any facility for removing him that 
tliey would not have without it ? — Yes ; in case of 
any gross immoral conduct or proved incapacity it 
would probaf>ly be of great advantage. 

(Mr. Barnard.) It would give them a much stronger 
hold than they would have without. 

if)0. (J^rd Devon.) How dries that liear on the 
cliiiiice of getting gwjil candidateri ? — (Mr. Lane.) It 
has its effect. Whenever there is a vacancy, an 
advertisement is put in the papers in which the rule 
of the Company is stated, and no doubt it does deter 
some persons from applying. 

161. Have you, however, in i>oint of fact, Ivad a 
great choice of masters ? — Yes. 

162. Practically within the last five years ? — Yes, 
thrnjgh they have not differed very much. 

163. You think that, generally npr^king, they 
have been men of high qualifications ? — Yes. 

164. (Lord Clarendon.) The numlKT of Ixiys is 
fixed by Dean Colet at 153 ?— Ych. 

166. You thought it necessary to apply to counsel 
to ask whether you could not set that ordinance 
aside ? — Yen. 

166. Do you know on what their opinion in the 
affirmative was founded on as regarded that ordinance 
more than any other ?— I do not recollect. I am not 
suflSciently acquainted with the caec. All I can recol- 
lect was that it was submitte<l, and an opinion was 
given to that effect. I presume they went on the 
fiu!t that there were general powers given to the 
Governors under Deun Colet's oidinance to alter and 
•mend according to the changes which time might 
introduce. 

167. To what extent have the numbers been in- 
creased \ not to any git-at extent, I l)elieve ?— The 
aiuaber /-^ ^vs bM never been increased. 
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169. (Lmrd l^erom.) How 
ooonsei made ? Was it in ooEiseqneBee <ti 
seniMiiou from the High Master, or from mar 
eonnected with the imparting of instmecion w tke 
^chvAj that it would be desinble that the nomfacr of 
boys diotild be increased ? — ^I tiiink the qiKstkw wms 
raued a good many vears ago. 

170. By tbe High Master ?—Xo^ by the Goret- 
iMirs. 

171. Did von ever receive anr represeatatian 
-from the aathorities of the school to the eStct that 

its prosperity would be in all profaalMlitT aii^immied 
bj the increase in the numbers ? — Does your Lordship 
mean bv the schoolmaster ? 

172. No ? 

( Jfr. Barnard.) I believe it to be Dr. Kynoston's 
private opinion though. 



askine 



No. 

174. {Lord CUtremdanS) The scholars are 

nated by the Court of Assistants in rotaticfi ? Te& 

176. How many members does the court consist 
of ? — Twenty-eight. 

( Jfr. Barnard.) It cannot exceed 31, by Ottrter <»f 
Charles U. 

176. About how many vacancies take place in the 
course of ayear ? — About one a year to each member. 

(Mr. Blakesiey.) Hardly so many as that. I think 
about two in three years. 

(Mr. Lane.) I think we made inquiry aboot that. 
It is not so many as one a year, certainly. 

177. Has the Court of AssisUnts ever tronsidered 
whether the character of the school would be pro- 
moted by nominating scholars who should compete 
with others, or do they think it best that the present 
system of filling up the vacancies by nominating 
them in rotation should be continued ? — The question 
has been considered, but it has be«i made a privileffe 
on the part of the Governors that they should each 
appoint the child of some friend of their own, or at 
least somebody who was recommended to them. 
There was one case of a surgeon in my own parish 
who had 12 sons, three of whom have been nominated 
in succession to the school. 

178. (Lord Devon.) Independently of open com- 
petition, has the question of the introduction of a 
modified system of competition ever been considered; 
as for instance, that one gentleman should nomi- 
nate three boys, and that the best of those three 

should obtain the vacancy in the school ? I should 

think that the introduction of such a system would 
be very advantageous. 

179. That would be a competition among nomi- 
nees ? — I think it would be meeting the question in a 
very nice way. 

180. (Lord Clarendon.) He might appoint three 
l>oys, only one of whom should be entitled to succeed 
so that the school should in fact consist of the best 
boys ? — Yes. 

181. (Lord Lyttelton.) All expenses whatever 
are defrayed by the Company, and the boys are put to 
none ? — None whatever. 

1 82. Of course they have to pay for their books ? 
—Yes. 

183. (Lord Clarendon,) Not for being taught? 
— ^No. 

184. They pay nothing whatever in the way of 
fees ? — No, all the fees have been done away with. 

(Mr. Barnard.) I think they have never paid 
any. 

(Mr. Lane.) A shilling is paid by every boy on his 
admittance, to the school -porter. By Colet's statute 
the admission pa3rment is four-pence, iiii*!. 

185. (Lord Lytielton.) Books* are the only 
expense ? — Yes. 

186. (Lord Clarendon.) The Court of Assistants 
decline oil responsibility as to where the boys lire,. 
or dine, or sleep ,* anytiiing in point Of fact W^^ 
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ttie respoDEihiiity which ntlaches to th<>in in respect 
of the boys' behaviour in school hours, do they not '< 
— They do, 

187. Do you not think that is diaadvantageoiis to 
the school? — Certainly, ray own private opinion ib 
tliat it diitadvtintBgea the achool; I think it ia very 
disodvuntageouB to the boys in a moral point of 

188. Practically, how does the aystem work here ? 
Where do the boya feed ? — They go where they can ; 
some to coffee houses, Borae to dining rooms, some to 
one place, nnd some to another, i believe the boys, 
generally Bpeoking, are virtuous and well conducted, 
and do not necessarily contract any expensive habita. 
Still, if they had a great deal of money in tiieir 
pockets, as many 1ioj8 have, it would be very mis- 
chievous. 

189. I suppose they have au hour or an hour and 
n half in the course of the day ? — Yes. 

190. {Lord f.ytteltott.) Have the Court of As- 
sielants ever considered the poBSibility of appointing 
certain houses to which some of the boys might resort 
for dinner ? — They may have done so, but I think 
they rather consider that they ought not to take any 
responsibility upon themselves in the matter. 

191. Should you see any difficulty in the adoption 
of such a course as that, by which certain houses in 
the immediate neighltourhood might be used for boys 
to resort to ? — I should think that if any eipres- 
Bion of opinion on that point were made by the 
Commission, the thing would be fairly taken up and 
discussed, but aa the opinion of one or two members 
of the Court it would not have sufficient weight to 
induce them to enter into the queBtion. 

192. Ib it not the custom uf the High Master to 
take in some boys to dine ?~'That is a private regu- 
lation. It ia not considered contrary to stipulation. 

■ 193, Tho Governors consider it clear that there 
ia no responsibility under the obligation to educate 
the boys, except the responsibility which attachee 
to them for their conduct while in the school ? — 
They consider it simply a day school. 

194, {Mr. Vanghnn.) You say in the an b wore that 
the Court of Assistants have no responsibility, neither 
have they any knowledge of the places in which the 
scholars reside. But as a. matter of fact, do you 
happen to know whether there are any houses in 
which the scholars reside not beitig tlieir parents' 
bouses ? — I believe there is a clergyman in Charter- 
house Square who takes some of the hoys to live 
wilh him, hut I am not quite certain. 

195. Are we to take it that there is no limitation 
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in that respect ? — I have beard that there are clergy- ST. PAU1| 
men in the neighbourhood who take some of tho boyn, 
and I know myself that there are clergymen in Bo'nio 
of the suburbs of London who would be glad (■> twke 
the boys. 

196. Then in point of fact there are some buys 
who are boarding in houses not very far Irom this 
school, although the Court hae no official cogniiianco 
of the fact ? — No doubt. 

197. Can you say what number of boys boani in 
that way ? — No. 

198. Are there several? — I should Bay there aro 
several. 

199. And over those boarding housSB the Court of 
AasistantH can exercise no control ? — None whatever, 

200. And if they were living with any trndeemen 
of the neighbourhood the Court would be equally 
ignorant officially, and it would be competent for any 
tradesman to receive them without any notice being 
taken of it ? — Quite so, 

{Mr. Barnard.) I think oev en -eighths of the boys, 
however, live with tlieir parents. 

201. Do you think there is anything objectionable 
in their having tho power of residing in the neigh- 
bourhood in that way, in houses where the Court has 
no control ? — {Mr. Lane.) I should think it most 
desirable that the High Master under the autho- 
rities of the school should have aome sort of 
control or supervision. It should Iw of the most 
delicate character, but at the same time, I think ho 
should have some voice as to the houses to which 
scholars may come from different parts of tlie country. 
Suppose that a merchant who had retired from 
buaineas, and who was living at Dulwtoh, wished lo 
remove to Hampshire, he would not like to take away 
his boy from tho achool, and in such a case I conceive 
that a gentleman, who has lived in the neighbourhood 
of London, and who chose to retira to Hampshire, or 
l« some distant part of the kingdom, and who did not 
like to take away liis boy from St. Paul's school, but 
on the contrary wished him to finish his educatioii 
there, would be glad if he could place him in some 
recognized boarding house, but at the present moment 
there would be a difficulty as to where he should 
place his boy, seeing that none of the masters take 
hoarders, and that they would have no moral or 
official control of any kind over the boarding houses 
of the neighbourhood. The parent would therefore 
be reduced to the alt*mative, either of sending the 
boy to a house where he would bo under no moral 
supervision, or of taking him away from the achool 
altogeth< 



William Lethbbidge, Esq,, 

202. (Lord Clarendon.) You are Mathranatical 
Master of St. Paul's school ?— I am. 

203. How long have you been so ? — At least, I 
was appointed at Christmas 1854. 

204. How many other masters are there 7 — There 
ore no other purely mathematical masters, but there 
are the assistant classical masters, i.?., the sur-master, 
and two other mastert', and these three masters teach 
mathematics. 

205. They being clasiical roasters? — Ordinarily, 
olasr-ical masters. 

206. You are the cldef mathematical master? — 
lam. 

207. Are you a university man ? — I am a graduate 
I pi St. John's College, Cambridge. 

\ 208. You are the first univensity roan the school 
fcuB had, I believe ? — Yes, Previously to vxy being 
appointed, there was a master who was not a univer- 
sity man, I do not know for how many years he 
was here, but not a great number, 10 or 12, perhaps, 
I believe that previous to that time no mathematics 
were taught at all. 

209, When were mathematics first taught, here? 
—1 presume they were recognized when my predu- 
BB first appointed. 



iI.A,, called in and examined. 

210. When was that ?— I do not know the exact 
date, about 1842. 

211. Will you have tho goodness to tell ub how 
llie school is divided with respect to mathematics ? — 
The whole school, consisting of 153 boys, is formed 
into four divisions, wholly irrespective of the classical 
arrangements. The upper division, which I take 
generally consists of about 32 boys. Tho next would 
contain more thon that number, probably 37, and the 
other divisions would be still larger, over 40. The 
lowest division would be the largest. I take the 
first division ; Mr. Kompthorne, the enr-maaler, 
takes the second ; Mr. Hudson, the third master, 
takes the third ; and Mr. Shephard takee the fourth. 

212. What branches of mathematics are taught 
in each oi these classes ? — In my division Euclid. 
arithmetic, algebra, and trigonometry. 

213. How far do you go in Euclid ? — We take the 
first four books, the sixth, and the eleventh, omitting 
the fifth. There are only one or two of the boys who 
are capable of going beyond trigonometry, and, of 
course, if any boy did go beyond that, the extent to 
which mathematics would be taught would be only 
limited to the capacity of the lioy, and the time he 
would stay at the school. 
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PAUL'S. 214. These branchoB jou have just mentioned are, 
as far as the average of the school is concerned, the 
extreme limits to which you teach mathematics ?— 

Quite so. The second division would take elementary 

dr 18(1. algebra, the first two books of Euclid, and arithmetic. 
The third, I believe, takes arithmetic onlv, and the 
fourth arithmetic only. 

215. Do vou know how far they go in arithmetic ? 
—I do not. 

216. They are under the classical master ?— Yes. 
I am the head mathematical master, but I have no 
control over the other masters. I have nothing 
whatever to do with them, nor have they anything to 
do with the mathematical arrangements in the case 
of those whom I teach. 

217. Have you any communication ; do yon not 
confer with them with respect to the classes ? — I do 
confer with them, and make any suggestions which I 
think necessary, but I have no power of making any 
regulations or examining them, or supervising their 
tuition. 

218. Is your statiu in the school the same as that 
of the classical masters ? — I am a non-resident, I 
have no house ; so that at present I should probably 
be rather recognized more as a supplementary, than 
as having the status of a resident master. Besides 
this, I attend a very short time in the week. 

219« How many hours do you attend in the week ? 
—Four hours. 

220. That is to the first division ? — Yes. 

221. {Lord Lyttelton,) Do you say that each boy 
gets four hours' tuition a week, and that the study 
of mathematics is obligatory upon every boy in the 
school ? — Quite so. The whole school, for these 
hours, is given up to the mathematics, and the 
arrangement of the hoys is according to the mathe- 
matical proficiency. 

222. Have they to spend time besides in preparing 
their lessons ' — My boys have to pre|>are Euclid, 
which is only dealt with in school, in order to see 
how far they have done it. 

223. How long will it take them to prepare their 
work ? — I should think it would take a boy nearly an 
hour each time, that is to say, an average boy. That 
would be twice a week, I require them to bring 
Euclid on each occasion. 

224. That they have to prepare at home ?— Yes. 

225. Is there any examination in mathematics ? 
—There is an annual examination, papers are set in 
mathematics. 

226. Who are they set by ? — Mr. Bcsant is the 
mathematical examiner, late a fellow of St. John's 
College. 

227. Does the study of the mathematics aiTcct the 
promotion in the school ? — Only the promotion in the 
mathematical divisions ; not that in the classical por« 
tion of the school. 

228. Is the examination once a year? — Once a 
year. It is called the apposition. 

229. Is it a public examination ? — No. The exa- 
mination in itself is not public Papers are set ; but 
there is a public proceeding at the end, commonly 
called the apposition speeches. The actual process 
of examination is in no way public. The examiners 
are here, I am here, and one or two of the masters 
are here. 

230. Is it an examination only by papers ? — ^It is 
rira voce also. The papers set last year you will 
find in the apposition book. 

231. Do you consider that, in general, there is a 
fair proficiency in mathematics among the school ? 
— Considering the very small amount of time that is 
given to them, I do. 

232. Do not the other mathematical masters in 
the school endeavour to prepare their boys to enter 
into a higher class. Is there any communication 
between you and them ? — Quite so. There is a com- 
munication between myself and Mr. Kempthorne. 
He will be training them in the elementary portions 
of algebra, the first books of Euclid, and arithmetic, 
and he will occasionally or\r\an\i me. 



233. Do TOO consider the present syatem of 
mathematical teaching open to any objection ? — I 
consider it open to serious objections, and the first is 
the small amount of time that is giren bj the whole 
school to that study. The number of bojs in each 
division i» so great that they cannot possibly get 
from anv one master that amoont of assistance which 
they ought to have. The system is open also to the 
objection that it gives no facility whatever for the 
special cultivation of mathematical taste which any 
one particular boy may possess. 

234. Are you prepared to suggest anj improve- 
ment in the way of conducting the mathematical 
tuition ? — I would suggest that a greater amount of 
time should be given to all the boys in the school ; 
that there should be a regular aridimetical master 
appointed; that the numbers in the classes should be 
diminished ; and also that some special arrangement 
should be made as to the boys' work, whereby la 
opportunity might be given to those beys who show 
any particular taste for the study of mathematics to 
obtain proper tuition during some part of the time 
which they would otherwise devote to other subjects. 
I will illustrate what I mean by saying, that I know 
a great many boys in the school who hare rather a 
taste for mathematics in preference to some portions 
of their classical work ; for instance, composition, 
and I would suggest that an arrangement should be 
made by which they should be taught mathematics^ 
for which they have a taste, in preference to a portion 
of the classics for which they have no taste. 

23o. You would advocate the giving np a portion 
of the time devoted to classics for the purpose of 
devoting it to the study of mathematics ? — ^Tes. 

236. {Mr. TkompsonJ) That is done here, is it 
not, to a certain extent ? — It is done to this extent, 
that two or three boys are allowed to employ them- 
selves in learning mathematics in the French after- 
noons, if they chose. I am here from 2 to 4 on 
Monday and Thursday afternoons ; and any other time 
that a boy chooses to work, he must work wholly 
unassi^ited in respect of these matters. 

237. (Lord Lytietton.) Do you conceive that 
mathematical proficiency might enter more than it 
does into the system of promotion ? — I am not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the system of promotion 
adopted in the school to ofier any opinion upon that 
point. All that I know is the fact that promotions in 
my division are obtained wholly fr<Hn mathematical 
proficiency, that is to say, that the vacancies caused 
in my division are filled by the best boys in the 
mathematical division without the smallest reference 
to their position in the classical division. 

238. {Lord Devon.) The mathematical marks 

count one-fourth in comparison with the classical ? 

We are to a great extent ignorant of the exact marks 
which are given. That is a theory laid down at the 
examination. I believe, however, that the practice 
is that three mathematical marks are considered to 
be equal to one classical. 

239i Practically do you find that the degree of 
proficiency in mathematics is taken into any con- 
siderable account in the selection for the exhibitions ? 
— I believe that the very small proportion which the 
roaiheniatical are allowed to bear in comparison 
with the classical marks does not fairly reward 
the mathematical boy. I think that an inferior clas- 
sical boy may, in consequence of that arrangement, 
gain an exhibition over a very superior mathematical 
1k)v. 

240. There are no special prizes for mathematicsy 
are there ? — In each division there is a class prize, 
not necessarily limited to one, because the Court would 
give such prizes as the master would recommend. 

241. You mean prizes specially for mathematics ? 
— Yes ; the rule is that four prizes should be given. 

242. What shape are they given in; books? — 
Books of a certain value. 

243. Are the prizes presented in public ? Not 

at the apposition. The class prizes are given on a 
certain day, in the presence of the surveyor assistant 
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the Mercei-s' Compuny, and probaLly one or two 
hers of the Couri, They att«ud here, and the 
'izea are presented by them ; hut they are not 
iBeninl nt the nppusition. 

244. Thoif" are no prizeH given for mathenijitica 

inder circumstances ol' the same publicity wliieii 

stt«nd ttic diatribution of the prizes given fur cliissical 

attainments ? — No ; the claasicH,! compoaitien prixcs 

■hich are awarded ure given awny at the apposition, 

hich is quit* ft public affair. 

246. {Mr. Thompson.) You reside some distance 
om the school, I bi>lieve ? — I live in the Temple, 
hat is not a very opeat distance. 

246. How long have you been mathematical 
aster in the school ? — About seven years aud a 
df. 

247. Are yon, by profession, a barrister ? — I am. 
(Lord Lyilellon.) Tlieboyawho slndy mathematics 
it none of the eclat of the Apposition at all ? — None 

248. Uo you apprehend that it would be a con* 
ierable encouragement if they did? — I do not 
low that it would be so great an encouragement as 
le making some arrangement wilh respect to the 
thibitions which would give them some more sub- 
ant i at rewai'd. 

249. The prizes whicli are at present given as a 
ward for mathematical attainments do not act tua a 

it stimulus to then) ? — I do not know how 

mulua thero may be between one or two 

siuce 1 have had anythijig to do with the 

cilool the prizes have been a sort of certainty from 

e beginning of the year, because I have always had 

le t)r two boys wlio stood out pi'omincntly, 

250. That must be accidental ? — Yea; Itut taking 
^-fourth of the school of 153, there is a great 
Terence iu the amount of proficiency. I have 

bcosion to suli-divide my class, for they cannot all 
tne thing ot the same time ; therefore I very 
robably have four or five divisions even out of 32 
ys. 

251. You have only the first 32 ?— The first 32. 

252. How far do they generally get in niathe- 
aties before they leave the school ? — As a rule, 
e hoys would get tlirough the first part of Cofenao's 
gebra. 

253. Would they get lo Conic Sections ?— Not as 
rule. 

254. To trigonometry? — A little plane trigono- 
Btry. 

255. Any mechanics ? — Not as a rule, but I would 
rm n class for that if I could get it, 

256. IIow far do they get in Enclid ? — Books one 
I four, the sixth and eleventh. 

257. They would get through portions of Euclid, 
id elementary algebra 'i — Yea ; I think that Euclid 
id elementary algebra would fairly represent the 
sneral averi^e of the better boys. 

SflS. IIow far advanced would they be found in 
■ithmetic in the other divisions ? — I cannot say. 

259. Are they not examined iu other divisions? — 
Tes, but not by me. 

260. {Mr. Thompson.) What is the highest degree 
tat has been taken by any boy in the school since 
ju have been here ? — I have not had any one who 
18 taken a better degree than a senior optimo. 

261. Have you had a wi-auglcr ? — Not that I could 
arly call one of my own boys. Tliere have been 
lany wranglers from this school, but they went away 

^T)efore 1 came to it. 

262. What is the highest subject in mathematics 
that you teach ? — The differential calculus. 

263. How many of the boys are there who learn 
that ? — I haie had three. 

264. {Lord Lytlellon.) I wish to know how far 
any of them have ever gone ; what is the greatest 
extent ? — In any one single boy do you mean ? 

265. Yes, — I had one boy who has just left, who 
-went through conic sections, Itoth geometrical and 
analytical, who hod read elementary statics and 
dynamics and differential calculus 

2. 



2(>6. Did be do that in hia regular school woi'k ? gx PAITL'BJ 
— Yea, but he worked a good deal out of school also. 
He was a boy who hod a great faculty tor mathe- 
matics, because, as you may imagine, unless a boy had 
considerable taste ho would not have odvanced very far 
with only four hours' instruction in a week. I should 
have had anolhor and a very good mathematical pupil 
who would probably have distingui&hed himself, but 
unfortunately he died. He got one of the Trinity 
scholarships purely from his mathematical nttaiu- 
meatd. 

267. {Mr. Vaughah) Did the boy whom you have 
just mentioned, who read those difficult subjects, obtain 
any advantage from the school in consequence ? — He 
hoti the second OLhibitiou. 

268. Do you think ho owed that considerably to 
his mathematical abilities ? — Yes, uudoubtedly. He 
obtained a second place in the whole examination 
oil account of his toate for mathematics, liecauae in 
classics he was inferior to some of tlie other boys. 

269. Aud notwithstanding that, you do not think 
that mathematics has sulHcient weight iu the school ? 
— 1 think not ; and I would illustrate that by saying 
that (he boy who had beaten him in consequence of 
his classicul attainments was disproportionately in- 
ferior to him wilh respect to mathematics. 

270. Has he gone to Oxford ?— Ych. 

271. And the other boy has gone to Cambridge ? 
— Yes. The one who beat him has obtained a scho- 
larship at Wadham. 

272. {Lord LylteUon.) Duyou tliink it is desirable, 
from what you know of Cambridge, that boys should 
read much of their soeoud-year subjects before lliey 
go to Cambridge ? — Not lo any great extent, 

273. You think they ought to be well grounded 
in clemeutory mathematics first 7 — I thiuk if they 
read the first year's subjects it would be bettor ; but 
that is hardly left optional, for i!choola are foiN^ed on 
by the examinations for minor scholarships. MThen 
the exaininnliena for minor scholarships include the 
subject, it is almost essentia! for tlio boys to study 
the differential calculns. 

274. Do they do bo this year ? — They do. 
27o. You do not a]>provo of that ? — I do not. It 

is poBsiblo to induce masters to push on a boy without 
liis having been thoroughly well gi'ouuded and tho- 
roughly understanding his lower work. 

276. Do you think that a boy of 17 or 16 can 
thoroughly master the principles of the differential 
calculus ? — I should not think so generally; aud I 
think that the time of the boys would bo more profit- 
ably employed in making them acquainted with the 
lower subjects. 

277. {Mr. Vauffhan.) With regai'd to the weight 
which mathematics have in the exhibitions, do yon 
think that the pi-eaent regulations have much 
affected the general attainment of the boys in the 
school with regard to matliematics ? — I understand 
you lo aak whether I think the boye themselves otq 
really affected by the weight which is attached lo 
mathematics iu the exhibitions. 

278. YcB ; the muss of the boys I mean ?— 1 think 
the very smali weight that is given to mathematics 
induces boys who possess only au average amount 
of mathematical proficiency to give themselves to 
the classics rather than to the mathematics if they 
wont to obtain exhibitions. 

279. Do you think the amount of weight which ia 
now attached to matbematica, is sufficient to induce 
the boys to obtain a stale of mathematical jiroficiency, 
which, without that amount of weight given to them 
in obtaining the exhibitions, they would not attain 
at all. What I meon ia, do the ijoys attain a certain 
amount of mathematicid proficiency, which, if there 
were no necessity imposed upon them to read inatbe- 
matics for the exhibitions, they would not attain at 
all ? — I think it is veiy probable they would not read 
at all in mathematics without there waa some weight 
attached to them. 

280. la it the effect of the present system then that, 
although it does not make distinguished matheun- 

L 
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ST. PAI'L'S. ticiaof, it keefM np a certain amount of knowledge in 

that branch among all the boy« in the school ? — Ves. 
it renders it cecei^.sar}' among the lower bojs. 

2S1. With regard to the higher bojs, you would 
prefer a dilTerent arrangement in the examination for 
the exhibition ; tliat is to saj, to qualify the l>ov3 
;o obtain an exliibition ? — ^I would give the matfaHB- 
inatic3 a greater weight in the examination for ex- 
liibition". 

282. Should you prefer that any number of exhi- 
bition -i -should be purely for mathematics or mainly 
i<>r matfaematic«, with a certain quantum of classical 
jroficiency ? — I doubt the adTanfage of having a 
-pecial mathematical exhibition. The school is small. 



and I doubt whether we could keep up a sufficient 
amount of fair mathematical competition for it. I 
should prefer the exhibitions to be still munlj 
classical. 

283. But with more mathematical weight ? — ^With 
more mathematical weight. 

284. And you entertain some doubt as to whether it 
would be expedient that mathematics should predomi- 
nate ? — I think iu the general education that pc^ 
dominance should be given to the classics. 

286. (J/r. Thompson,) Would one-third satisfy 
you ? — ^I think that would be perfectly sati^actory; 
that is to say, that two nmthematical marks should be 
equal to one classical. 






The Bev. H. Etxastox, D.D., called in and examined. 



286. (Lord ClarendonJ) You arc Head Master of 
St. PaiiFa rchool ? — I am the High Master, a.s it is 
«*ailed, that i^ the ^tvle and title of the office. 

287. How many years have you been High Master? 
— I wan elected in June 1838, so that I have just 
r om|>let«:'d 24 years of service. 

288. I 'uppo.se the Court of Asri.stant:*, with whom, 
I Urh'eve, the apfiointment of the High Master rests, 
*vould require him to be a university man ? — It has 
r.Iways l^een si^i, and I understand the advertisement 
-eta it forth. 

289. Do they require him to l>e in orders ? — Yes; 
Dean Colet's statute rather rerjuires that he should. 
There is only one instance on record of a layman 
having been appointed, and tliat was the nephew 
of Dr. Bentley ; with that exception, all the High 
Masters have Ijeen ciercr^'men. 

290. There having lxH*n one instance of a layman 
having Ikhju appointed High Master, would induce 
you to supfK).^.' that it was not contrary to the sta- 
tute that that office should >>e filled by a layman? 
— I should think not; no much power is left to the 
Mercerri' Company to interpret the statutes. 

291. On the admission of a boy to the school, he 
is merely rerjuired to read and write Latin and £ng- 
\\A\ ? — Those are lX*an Colet's words. 

292. How far is that statute observed or acted 
upon : is that test applied now ? — In my answer I 
have said so. Usually it is understood that a boy 
should lie able to spell correctly his own language. 
That practically has been the case ; but with respect 
to very little l>oys, they are made to write their 
names. It use^l to Ix; the old custom for the Master 
to se«» tliat the lx)y on admission could write his name, 
and if he could, that seems to have been the only 
condition of admissiog. 

293. At what age are boys admitted : am I to 
understand they cannot be admitted under 10 ? — 
Not under nine, lliere has been a recent alteration, 
for we have hail boys under seven in former times, 
but that was wJien the Masters took in boys, and 
when many of them lived near the school. 

294. Have you ever had to turn back boys in 
eonsetpjence of their not l>eing able to read and write? 
— I have turned back boys recently, considering the 
statute not to have l)cen complied with. I have even 
turned back a boy 10 years old, in consequence of his 
not being able to spell properly, for ignorance of that 
kind would tend to prevent the possibility of his 
being of any use here. 

295. {Lord Lyttelton^) Is that by a regulation of 
the Governors ? — No, it is only by a general under- 
standing. I have asked the question occasionally, 
and that has been the result. But the actual capabi- 
lities which a boy shall be required to possess ou his 
admission have not been defined at all in any way, 
though, perhaps, it would be of use if they could be. 
There is no actual examination more than what the 
Master chooses to make, as being suited to the age of 
the lK)y when application is made for his admission. 

296. {Lord Devon.) Suppose that you, in the 
ex^Tcise of your discretion, wore to consider a candi- 
date unfit for admission for want of sufficient intel- 
lectual attainments, does an appeal in that case lie 



from your decision to the Court of Assistants ?— I 
should return the order of nomination to the meu- 
ber of the Conn by whom it was presented to me, 
together with a specimen of the boy's hand- writing, 
or something to show that I considered him not si^- 
ficiently qualitied for admission, and he might either 
give him another chance by sending hini away for a 
few months or not, according to his discretion. 

297. How oAen have you had to do that? — ^Three 
or four times, not more. 

298. With what result ? — In three causes the boj 
withdrew altogether ; in the other case he came back 
again, and did better. 

299. He satisfied you ? — He satisfied me. 

300. {Mr, VaugkaH.) I would ask, in regard to 
reading Latin, what do you consider a statutable quah- 
fi cat ion for the admission of the candidate — ^* He 
'' is to read and write Latin and English"? — We do 
not take that as implying that he should possess any 
knowledge of the Latin language. 

301. Simply that he should be able to read it and 
write it ? — We take it as simply requu'ing that he 
should be able to read and write, and therof(»*e that 
he should Ix; able to understand what we should teach 
him, because he learns a great deal of his accidence 
by reading. We do not require a knowledge of Latin 
as essential for admission. 

302. {Lord Clarendon.) Do you consider that 
the Master, Warden, and Court of Assistants are the 
supreme head of the school ; that is to say, have they 
the supreme authority, and that you could make no 
material change without their consent? — I think not. 
The statutes themselves seem to moke the Mercers* 
Company quite the superintendents of the school in 
all respects. Although they do not actually interfere 
with the High Master in his direction, I should con- 
sider any important change in its conduct should be 
brought before them. 

303. Have you ever had to bring before them any 
important change ? — Certainly ; there have been 
some very important changes since I have been in 
the school. Indeed we may be considered to have 
l>een almost in a transition state. Modern languages 
and even mathematics have been ini|K)rted to a con- 
siderable extent into the school since I have been 
here. 

304. And the Court of Assistants have gcneraUy 
been williug to meet you by theu* advice and 
recommendation ? — Most willing. I may mention 
as an instance that it was at my suggestion that 
tlic class rooms were introduced. We used formerly 
all to be iu one room. Very great changes have 
taken place, and I must caudidly state that the Master, 
Wardens, and Court of Assistants have always shown 
the greatest willingness in carr}'ing out any improve- 
ment that I have suggested. 

305. They have behaved with great liberality ?-^ 
Very great indeed. 

306. {Lord Lyttelton.) Has any change since 
you have been hei'e originated with you, and been 
approved and executed by the Company ? — I can- 
not claim the merit of having entirely proposed 
or originated these changes. The constitution of the 
Company is somewhat peculiai*. They have' one 
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jmrioman wlio is ualliiJ aurvejor occouiiUnt, wliom 
,ve seen to day, wliii is in official communication 
ie, »u(] probably I amy have a good de&l of 
mmunicution with iJiat gentleman in the courae of 
e year. Thinpis that ai'ise in cODverBation between 
us ai-e ventilated in the general cranmittee, and per- 
faapH a great many of the euggoations may hare l)een 
made bv mo, more tJian perhaps I could pi'ove my 
claim 10. 

307. I presume that the suggeations originate 
iji the course of conversations between you and the 
surveyor accountant ?— No doulit they would grow a 
great deal out of that, 

308. Is lie an annual officer ? — An annual officer, 

309. Is be chosen annually ? — Every yeai-. The 
Master of the Company is anrveyor acoonnlant, and he 
goes out of office every year. In point of fact we 

. All go out of offirie ; the Master of the school, the 
surveyor accountant, and all other officers, at the 
apposition. At present the office is held by n geiitle- 
mnn, who is at the stime time Muster of the Company 
And surveyor accountant, and that will continue till 
September, when they will elect a new Master, The 
election of the Master takes place in September, but of 
the surveyor aceountunt ut the apposition in May or 
June, sn there is consequently a time of the year when 
he is both Master and surveyor accountant. After 
September the saJTeyor ncoountant will no longer be 
Mask'r of the Company, but some one else, who will 
become surveyor in his turn. 

310. Ill regard to the fippointmeiit of the mastei's, 
although that is supposed to lake place annually, 
as a matter of fiict, they praetically keep their 
pliiees ? — We have practically one election ei«h year, 
and then it ia understood if there is nothing in 
the conduct of the master that ia reprehensible, he is 
re-elected as a matter of course, 

311. The surveyor nasistant holds office one 
year ? — Yes. 

312. Was the "Study of mathematics introduced 
on your recommendation ? — It waa iutrmlnccd licfore 
I came, but not to a great extent. It waa very much 
retnodolleil, and very great improvements were made 
as long ago as 1843. 

313. That was at your Instance? — It was at my 
insUince, although I can hardly say really whether I 
could claim credit for it, for they themselves were 
observing the defects of that part of the working of 
the school, and were in com rauni cation with me about 
it. They then appointed a' gentleman who was to be 
exclusively a mathematical master, and that office 
waa no longer to be held by one who was alao classical 
master. 

314. Aa to modern languages, liow far are they 
introduced ? — That point I urged very strongly 
myself. We only teach French at present, but wo 
should be glad if wo could get a German class ; we 
really, however, have no time, and that is the great 
difficulty. 

315. You are on confidential terms with the Court 
of Assistants, so that when any improvements are 
suggested by you, they will be introduced ? — I should 
not have the alightest difficulty in the world in 
Btating my wish to the surveyor accountant, who 
would convey it to the school committee, the general 

316. They have not ordinarily initiated such mea- 
, Bores in the school, have they ? — No, I think not. 

317. {Mr. VmgAan.) Do the Mercera' Company 
K'ja&vo regular meetings on school business with the 

;r» of the Company ? — They have a comniittee, 

K>eonslstiug of the surveyor accountant and his assis- 

Ttant, which ia Dean Culet's court, the surveyors of 

I'^e school, as they wo called. They we a stauding 

^minittee, and if anything is under consideration, 

would liave the first hearing. 

3. But is them any atatcd dny in the yeat in 

li they meet to arrange' school matters ? — There 

rene' speciid school coiart, the day after the appo- 

itiou, and another when tl'.e exhibitions are awarded ; 



those are the two greatmeetiugswmch have reference ST. PAUI." 
to the school. 

319. In case of any communication between you 'f"^'- 
and the surveyor accountant, are there special meet- ' *""" " 
ings of the committee ? — Yea. I attend on their o J^^^.. jgg] 

summons, and they report to the genei-al meeting of 

the Court of Assistants. 

320. You have not found from that supervision of 
the school by them that you yourself have had leas 
efficient centrol over the school ? — Certainly not. 

321. (Lord Clarendon.) The Bur-msatcr and the 
assistant masters have no voice, consultative or other- 
wise, in the direction of the school, but, of course, in 
any change which would require the consent of the 
High Master, you would consult them ? — Undoubtedly. 
I am the only responsible person in communication 
with the Court. They look to me entirely, and they 
would not take any suggestion trom any other master, 
but, of course, I am anxious to consult with the others 
on oil possible occasions ; any suggestions, however, 
that arc made must come through me. 

322. You have not any particular meetings, I sup- 
pose, to talk over the aft'airs of the school ? — Nothing 
more than our caannl meetings every day, 

323. None of them would have any difficulty in 
communicating their idena to you ? — I should liojio 
not, certainly not, 

324. Do you consider that it is by classical scho- 
larship nJone that ti boy rises to proficiency here ? — 
I consider his rising to mean his promotion from class 
to class. 

325. And that is by classical scholarahip alone ? — 
That alone determines his place in the school. To 
some extent, history and geography are taught, but 
Qo more than what classical scholarship refjnlrPs'ftnd 
implies. Masters, according to their own ideas of 
discretion, do teach ihelowestpartof the school those 
subjects, and I am introducing it more to my little 
Iwya than formerly. 

326. But it would not afiect their promotion ? — 
It would not ttffiict the boy's position ; that is to aay, 
his position in the class is affected by classical attain- 
ments alone, and by hta position in class promotion 
takes place to the higher class. By classical scholar- 
ship, I mean classical rather in oppoailion to mathe- 
matical ; the latter, certainly, has nothing whatever 
to do with his promotion in class, which entirely 
depends upon his classical attainments, his promotion 
with reference to mathematics and arithmetic being 
an entirely a separate and distinct thing. 

327. (Lord Devon.) Ai-e there any particular 
parts of the year at which the I'emoval of a boy takes 
place from one form to another? — At the appo- 

328. Once a year ? — Yes, after the examination, 
which is held every year. There is a public day, 
which is called apposition day, after the whole school 
has been examined. 

329. And that occurs once a year ? — There is one 
examination of the whole school once a year by the 
examiners. 

330. Then a boy would I'eraaiu in the same class 
from one apposition to another ? — He would, usually, 
but in the case of a clever Iwy he might be removed 
at Michaelmas. 

331. That would be what you term a bye remove ? 
—Yea. 

332. Would that depend upon his classical attain- 
ments ? — Entirely. When a clever boy gets to the 
top of his class, and is found worthy to be removed 
to a higher place, he may be removed at any time. 

333. Do yon examine the classes periodicallv ? — 
Yea. 

334. Once a month ? — It would not come round 
so often as that. I take a class every week, and there 
are six classes for me to examine. I sapposo it would 
come round a little oftener than once in two months. 

335. (^/r, Vaughan.) You siiy that maTheniattcs 
are excluded from influencing promotion from form 
to form; is that orntngoment a tradition of the school, 
or has it been recommended by you ? — It was not 

I.l" 
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ST. PAUL'S, recommended liv me ; it i.s a tradition, no doubt. 

The mathematical teaching has been incorporated 
upon the old sv-^tem. but it has not bfrfrn incorporated 
so far a* ill any way to afiect the boy's remove. 

336. hi tliat arrangement continued for the pur- 
pose of keeping the boys on a more compkte level as 
to classical attainments in their classical fonus, and do 
you think it might have a bad effect to disturb it ? — 
We wish to include as much as ix)s.-ible the teaching 
of mathematics, but the chief object of the school is 
classics, as a preparation for the university in that 
branch of learning more than the other. 

337. Would it be desirable with resjiect to the 
classical arrangement of the schor>l that if any boys 
got on in mathematics you should not re^juire them to 
be on a level with others in point of cla^^sical attain- 
ments ? — It would be difficult to combine them, but it 
would have the same effect. 

338. History and geogra^ihy arc not tanght in the 
school in le.Sr:oiis separate from the classical les::ons ? 
— They all learn some Greek and Roman history 
during their progresf^ through the school, I >esides what 
thev learn in connexion v/ith their classical authors. 

339. That is to say, in so far as history' and geo« 
graphy affect the examinations as being necessary for 
the understanding of the classical books ? — I have 
also introiluced them to my little boys as Bepju*ate 
work instead of the French. 

340. In the early part, do you mean ? — The 
first and second classes. 

341. The French classes, you say, are for the 
most part coincident with the class arrangement of 
the classical school, could you explain why that dis- 
tinction has Ix^en drawn between the mathematical 
class and the French ? — Sometimes a boy gets on in 
mathematics who cannot be kept up in his classical 
attainments ; but with respect to French or other 
modern languages, and the distinction between them 
and mathematics, we have 1>een led to the impression 
(and, indeed, it is generally found to be the case) that 
Ijoys who do well in the classics will also do well in 
the modern languages, and, therefore, there is no 
objection to grouping them together. For instance, 
if a boy shows great cleverness in French, we might 
put him in a higher class in that department. 

342. Is that on account of their being both lingual 
studies, so that a j>roficiency in one would probably 
l>c proportionate to proficiency in the other ? — 
Yes ; and it is convenient to rank them in the same 
division. 

343. {Lord Lyttelton.) The study of French is 
compulsory ? — Yes. 

344. Have they prizes and rewards ?— The prizes, 
which arc very liberal, are distributed after the appo- 
sition. There is an examination in French as well as 
in mathematics and classics, and the best l>oy in each 
division receives a handsome present in books. Every 
encouragement is given to them, in order to put them 
as much as possible on a level with the other boys. 
They do not get quite such handsome prizes, perhaps, 
as the classical prizes. 

34.5. Those prizes are not given at the apposition? 
— They are given after. They will be given this 
year in about a fortnight's time. 

346. Are they not presented at the apposition ? — 
No ; we do not know to whom they will be given at 
that time, because the examiners do not make their 
report till the day after the result of the examination 
of the whole school, and that is taken into consider- 
ation by the Master so that the rewards cannot be 
presented at the apposition. 

347. Would it not be a great additional reward 
to any boy to have the prize presented to him on 
such an occasion as that ? — Yes ; I wish it could be so, 
but as the examination is coincident with the apposi- 
tion, there would be no possibility of having the prizes 
prepared for them. 

348. It is not done advisedly to preserve to the 
classics any precedency ? — No ; because the classics 
have their now prizes at the same time, and at the 
apposition the composition prizes arc alone awarded. 



We cannot present the prizes for the regular work of 
the year till after the examinations have taken place. 

349. {Mr, Vauffhan,) There are no French com- 
p<jsition prizes? — The prizes are awarded simply 
according to the French examiner's report. They 
have no prizes at present for any particular exercises, 
It is merely for the general result of the examination. 

3oO. {Lord DeronJ) Would there be any difficulty 
in so timing the distribution of the prizes, that they 
should be given away at the time of the apposition ? 
— No insurmountable difficulty. I have often pro- 
posed that the apposition day, and the giving away 
of the prizes, should be at the end of the half-year, 
and have suggested that it would be much better. 

351. There is comparatively little puUicify when 
the class prizes are given away? — Next to none; 
generally we invite the parents and friends of the 
boys to see them receive the prizes, but there is not 
what you would call any publicity. 

352. (3/r. Vaughan.) You have often recom- 
mended it ? — Not in any formal way, but in conver- 
sation ; I did not consider it of sufficient importance 
to press it on the court as a special question for their 
consideration. 

353. {Lord Lyttelton,) Who is your French 
master ? — M. Tito Pagliardini. He is an Italian, and 
an excellent teacher. 

354. Does he speak English ? — Very well indeed. 

355. So that he conducts his class speaking 
English ? — He has that advantage ; he is an exceed- 
ingly good English speaker. Indeed, he speaks oor 
language as well as if he were an Englishman. 

356. Has he any assistant ? — M. Stievenard, the 
under master, who does not s[)eak English so welL 

357. Has the first French master a good French 
accent ? — M. Pagliardini being an Italian it might be 
thought otherwise, but I never heard it remarked 
that he had not. 

358. How many hours in the week does he give 
to teaching in French ? — Four hours. 

359. Each boy gets four hours a week ? — Yes. 

360. Does he give any time out of school for pre- 
paration ? — A little, but the l>oys have so little time 
out of school, that we cannot expect much to be done, 
besides which it would interfere with the classical 
work if he did. 

361. {Lord Clarendon,) The whole school is 
obliged to study French ? — ^With the exception of the 
boys who have the option of declining on the permis- 
sion of their parents and master during the last year. 
If they like to devote themselves exclusively to clas- 
sics and mathematics, r.iid give up their French, they 
have the opportunity of doing so. The first and 
second classes are no longer taught French. 

362. Is tlie examination annual, or does it take 
jjlace twice a year ? — It takes place once a year, at 
the same time as the examinations in the classics and 
mathematics. They all take place together. 

363. Do you think a tolerable proficiency is ac- 
quired by lx)ys who study the French language for 
four years ? — Yes, I think so; not so much as I 
could wish, but I think as much as you could expect 
French is a language to which, generally speaking, 
boys in a public school do not take kindly. 

364. Do you think the proficiency is as great in 
French as in mathematics, because the same time is 
given to both ? — I should say pretty much alike, 
taking the average of the boys. They turn out very 
good mathematicians, and, I believe, good French 
scholars ; I never heard anything to the contrary. 

365. Do you consider that when a boy leaves 
St, Paul's school, he would be able to read with fa- 
cility and pleasure any French book that is not more 
than ordinarily difficult ?— Decidedly. 

366. Although he might not be able to speak the 
language ? — He might not speak it for want of apti- 
tude, because he has not the opportunity of hearing 
it spoken to any great extent. 

367. He would be able to read it with facility ?— 
Yes, I think so. 
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36B. {Lord Lyttcllon.) Are tliey tiiught to spenk 

it? Yes J l!ic initKWr bolJs convereation with thcin 

in French. 

369. At ihc Apposition do tliej- deliver French 
speeches ? — Yes ; it is a standing i-ule that we must 
klwajs linvc ft French fpeecli, and they do it very 
well. 

370. Do iLey pronounce it correclly ? — Very well, 
coRsidering the excitement of the boys, and the 
eagerness they manifest to do jubtico lo the comic 
part. Their tone, aeeeni, and prouuneiatiuu are ge- 
nerally admitted by good judges to be tolerably 
correct. 

371. Are they, generally speaking, well grounded 
in French herore lliey come to the echool ? — Not at 
all ; generally speaking, they know nothing at all 
about it. What they learn, they learn here, oUhough 
it has occasionally happened that a boy has beiu 
abroad, nnd picked up a little French. 

372. (Mr. Thompson.) Are there any Ficiich 
books iu till' library ? — Yes, upstairs we have a great 
many more tlutn ni'e ivail. We have an admiriilile 
library in French. 

373. The boys do read some French books ? — I can- 
not Bay they read many French books, They have the 
option of taking French books away with them, but 
they have so much to do in tlie way of study, that 
they are much more likely to take English books for 
amusement. I do not find that French books are 
taken out at all. There arc plenty here well thumbed, 
but that is not ihe case with the French. 

374. Are the French books interesting? — Yes. 
They ore chioHy connected with the French clnjtsics. 

37d. I mean nre the French books that are used 
in class interesting ? — They are generally selections 
from French clasaics. 

376. In fact, not interesting ? — 1 think they arc 
better than the old Tul^maque. Tbey are usually 



377. Arc those the books which are used by the 
more advanced boys ? — No ; they read a play, like iho 
Greek play. 

378. Racine? — Yes, orMolierc. 

379. {Mr. Vaughan.) Are the works in the French 
library generally of a solid clmractcr ? — Yes. There 
are all ihe best French oliissics, and other books 

380. l>o you not think that the solidity of the 
character of thai library operates rather against the 
books being read ? — We have got all the historians 
complete. We have got La Harpo and other interesting 
works euch as one would ihink boys would like to read. 

381. Do you think that the matter being grave, 
nnd requiring wi effort of the mind, may prevent their 
making use of those books as a means of acquiring the 
language ? — Possibly so ; bnt (here are many staudard 
autliors often referred to, namely, Frejich historians, — 
Guizot, Lamartine, and others, — we have them all. 

3B2. Are there many amusing French authors in 
the library, which are not exceptionable for boys lo 
read ? — Yea ; wo have the works of Chateaubriand, 
and others of that description, whieJi are very in- 
teresting. 

383. Are tliey amusing for the lioys ? — I should 
think so ; but I caimot s.iy they find them amusing, 
because I cannot with truth say that they read them 
to any extent ; but they have not much spare time. 
Our great want here is time. 

384. (>/r. Thompson.) One vacation on the con- 
I tinent would probably do more in the way of teaching 
I Uiom French than a couple of years hero ? — Probably 

they would learn more in three months abroad liiim 
'n all the time they arc here. 

385. {Mr, Va«gkan.) In ri^gard to the teaching of 
I two classes by one master, how in that case is the 

■ s belonging to the master that is not up before 
him employed? — It is employed in preparing the 
lesson with which they will succeed the class that is 
up. Supposing, for iuetunce, I have the eighth and 
tliQ seventh clasises ; while I am hearing the eighth, 
the seventh would be preparing their lessons ; they 



succeed immediately. Aji e<|ual i 
given to each. On certain days they may be pre- 
paring their lessons while I am engaged in composi- ' 
tion, which I should have to look over. 

386. That is to gay, that while one class would be 
up, ihe other would be preparing ? — Yes. 

387. Is the one that comes up first detained in 
school to prepare another lesson ? — Yes, subject to a 
break of 20 minutes. 

388. It is all learnt in the presence of the master 
before whom it is said '' — Yes ; and while I am hear- 
ing the eighth, the seventh class are preparing the 
work in the school room, for the most part, not 

389. Do you think, in that point of view, the 
hearing of the lessons of two forms by the master is 
advantageous : nre the lessons better prepared in 
consequence of the boys being obliged to be in school 
preparing them when the master is hearing the other 
class ? — When could they bo prepared if not then 7 
It is not like other schools where the preparation is 
done out of school. Here everything is leomt or 
read in the school room or the class rooms, with the ex- 
ception of what is done at home for the nest morning. 

390. What is the effect of this arrangement by 
whicii the master teaches, as it were, a double form ? 
does the arrangement under which one master hears 
two forms at all in itself limit the number of lessons 
which each form has to leam and con do in the day? 
— No, I think not. What it does, as it seems to me, 
is this : it prevents the master attending so much to 
the looking over the composition. 

391. He has not sufficient time left for the com- 
position ? — No, or else he must leave one clasa the 
chance of being idle. 

392. I do not quite understand how it does not 
tend to limit the number of lessons which the form 
does in the course of the day if one roaster is to hear 
lessons which two maEt«rs under another arrangement 
would hear? — If we had more masters, we might have 
more lessons. 

393. Do you think there are as many lessons 
as the boys can well learn ? — I think so. There are 
five or six lessons in the morning school which last 
from 9 till I o'clock. 

394. I suppose much more work in hearing lessons 
is thrown on the master than when they are prepared 
out of school ? — It is much more simple, and throws 
less work on the master when the lessons are prepared 
out of school, and only said in it, 

395. [J^rd Devon.) I see here the third master 
is called the chaplain, is that the retention of an old 
name. I suppose it does not imply that ho has any 
special charge of religious teaching? — None. The 
school is wholly Piotestant. Dean Colet, and Eras- 
mus also, mentions the chaplain, I should think that 
it is a trndilional name, and that there is no portion 
of the ordinary duties of a chaplain attached (o it. 

396. Who roads the prayers? — The captain. 

397. Aie they Latin prayers? — Latin prayers, two 
of which were written by Erasmus for the school, 

398. They ore to be read, I see, at the beginning 
luid ihc termination of the morning school, and at the 
beginning and termination of the afternoon school ? 
—Yes. 

399. {Mr. Vaughan.) The masters have different 
names, and are differently remunerated, ara they iiol, 
according to the positions in which they stand in the 
scale ? — No, they ore nil jn-elty equal, except myself. 

400. Is that so ? — Nearly. 

401. It does not appearsoby this answer, because I 
observe they have 40W., 320/., and 300/. respectively ? 
— We used to consider them all 300/. There may be 
some alteration in the scale, but it cannot bo for long 
service, because Mr. Kempthorno has only been five 
years here, I'liey may have added lo the snlariei 
"in consequence of iheii- requiring additional duties. 
Some time ago they required them to teach arith- 
metic 

402. Those who have different salaries are called 
respectively the sur-master, the third master, and the 
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T TArii^ fourth master; how is tho nomination to these par- 
-^2 — tioulAr iH'ist* dctorniuW ? — By election. The sur- 

mnstor Is next to tho High Master. He is in fact 
what wouhi he cnlliHi in another school the under 
mostor. At prt^sent they always say tliat they con- 
sider all the masters equal in rank, hut it is evident 
tho founder considered the sur-mastcr to he superior, 
because ho is to take the place of the High Master in 
his absence. 

403. Has the High Master anything to do with the 
assignment of mastei's to their different places? — Yes, 
ho has everything to do with that. If he thought 
that a master was appointed who might be better in 
one place than in another, it would be quite within 
his duty to ap[>o]nt him to tlie particular place for 
which he considered him most fitted. 

404. It is in his power, and not in the power of 
the Company, to appoint him ? — ^I should imagine so. 
I should refer it to tho Company ; but I have no 
doubt tho High Master would be supposed to be the 
best judge, and if he had occasion to make any 
diiference, they would probably say " You know 
" best." 

405. Is it the usual course when a master is 
ap]>ointed for him to take the lowest rank in the 
school ? — That is tho usual order, but the sur-master 
has lately taken the two next classes to the High 
Master, namely, the sixth and fifth, and that would l)e 
his natural place, but the lower masters always take 
the lower school. 

406. There are no particular places belonging ex 
officio to the third and fourth masters ? — Not more 
than by customary usage. There is no fixed distri- 
bution of places. 

407. {Lord Devon.) What is your opinion as to 
the effect of the practice by which all the masters are 
elected annually each year ; does not that tend to 
limit the member of good men who would become 
candidates for the situation of assistant master ? — I 
tliink not. I cannot imagine that it would. It is 
cith(^r taken as a mere form, or if it means anything 
it means only that the Court possesses the power of 
objecting to tho continuance of the masters if they 
are not found doing their duty, by which they can bo 
compell(?d to leave. 

408. You do not think it would import any un- 
certainty int« the situation ? — My ])redeccs8or cried 
out a good deal about it. 

409. But practically you find no inconvenience ? 
— N<me whatever. 

410. Any election that takes place is always by a 
sufficient number of well qualified men ? — Yes, very 
much so. Lately we have had elected a Balliol first- 
class man of the highest possible attainments for the 
fourth mastership. 

411. How long after he took his degree? — He is 
about 28, and ho took his degree in 1846. He is a 
first-rate man. 

412. {Lord Lt/tiehon.) Tlie High Master has no 
voice at all in the appointment of the other masters, 
has he ? — No, 

413. He is not consulted by tho Court of Assis- 
tants ? — No, not by any rule. Occasionally some 
members of the Court have asked my opinion, but 
more jis a comnnniication with nie in the way of 
courtesy than in consequence of any rule. I have in 
fact no voice whatever in tho a])pointnients of my 
assistants. 

414. (Mr. Vaughan.) Do you think the fact of 
the school being in London and the residence of the 
master being in London is a circumstance which 
enables you to obtain good masters at a lower salary 
than you would get them for if yon were in the 
country ? — Certainly, IxH'ause they are very apt to 
add curacies to their ordinary oecupation. 

415. {I^ord I^t/ttrltofi.) They are allowed to do 
that ? — Yes, proviile<l it does not lea<l to any neglect in 
the school. They are generally employed lor Sunday 
duty, when there is no attendance of boys iu the 
schooL 

416. (Mr. Vaug iy other point of view 



18 a metropolitan residence advantageous ? — Chiefly, 
that we have better opportunities of retaining and 
improving our literary requirements. 

417. {Lord Li/tlelton.) You do not doubt that 
on the present scale of salaries a proper supply of 
thoroughly qualified masters can be kept up ? — N<», 
and the proof is, that we have always had excellent 
masters. 

418. {Lord Clarendon.) There are four masters 
altogether ? — Four classical masters. 

419. Do you think they can with satisfaction 
teach 153 boys ? — We should bo much better off if 
we had another under master. 

420. Has that been proposed' by you to the Courr ? 
— Frequently; and I believe in other schools tliey have 
an additional under master. At Merchant Taylors' 
school Dr. Hessey has obtained the sei^vices of au 
assistant master, and they have an assistant to the 
head master at Christ's Hospital. I think it is very 
desirable that the High Master should have more 
opportunity of concentrating his attention on his head 
class alone, and not be embarrassed with two classes. 

421. (You have now nearly 40 boys to each 
master ? — ^Yes ; and with an undue proportion lo 
the High Master. I have 35 boys in two classes 
under me. I have everything to do with theui. 
There is no private tutor working out of school pre- 
paring their lessons, as in other public schools where 
the boys are resident. 

422. (Lord Lt/ttelton.) The Court of Assist.iots 
has not yet entertained the question of additional 
assistants ? — They have not yet acceded to niy wishes 
in that respect. Several of the London schools have 
gone on with the tradition that there should be one 
Head Master having two classes, but I think it is time 
the system should be changed. 

423. {Mr. Thompson.) 1 suppose you have a good 
deal to do in the way of general superintendence ? — 
Of course ; but it would be less if the boys were all 
in different class rooms, where they con Id be more 
under their own master's eye. 

424. You have a good deal to do in this respect ? 

"XT' 

— les. 

425. More than your share ?- Yes ; but I do not 
care much about my individual work. I am in 
school six hours a day. 

426. Are you obliged to work in the evening ? — 
That mainly depends on the French days. I have a 
good deal of composition work done which has to bt» 
looked over. 

427. {Mr. Vatighan.) Have you to do everything 
with resi>ect to both the classes you mention. Do 
you look over the composition ? — Entirely. 

428. Is it your practice to correct the exercises 
before the boys, or do you merely mark them ? — I 
mark their faults, and occasionally, if a boy is up 
with me I point them out. That is chiefly in tJie 
afternoon, when the French is going on. 

429. You would hardly have time to correct all 
the exercises ? — A good deal has to be done in school, 
because the boys have not time to correct their 
exercises out of school, or have them corrected before 
they come, which is so much the case in other public 
schools. 

430. I observe that you have distinct examiners for 
classics, mathematics, and French. Could you manage 
the examinations as satisfactorily by the same ex- 
aminers in classics, mathematics, and modern lan- 
guages as you do now ? — In some respects it would be 
more convenient, but it would be almost impossible 
with respect to the examination in French to obtain the 
same distinguished scholars to undertake that exami- 
nation as those who undertake the classical examina- 
tion ; it seems desirable that the same examiners 
should examine all the boys, and that there should be 
no difference between them as to the relative value of 
tlu* marks, which sometimes leads to a difference of 
opinion. 

431. You think it is a more satisfactorv arransre- 
ment that each subject should have its particulai- 
examiner ? — I do not think we could get the same 
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tsanuner for evetytliing. It used w be so until iLe 
mAthemrtticnl cxomination was inti-oduteil tUi-ee or 
four years ago. 

432. But in some schools they go beyond that, 
iinil esiimino on all subjecis by the same examiner ? 
That useJ m bu the ease here, bnt it was consi- 
dered better to have different examiners, aud I reeom- 
raeudod tliat there Bhould be a acparale examiner for 
malhematicii, and it certainly aeems reasonable that 
we eliould have a separate examiner for French also. 

433. (iVr. Thompson.) Are these examinora paid? 
—Yea. 

434. (_Lord Li/lltllon.) Twenty-fivo guineas a 
piece ? — The mathemiitical and classical eiaminerB 
are, but the French examiner is not ^mld so mucli ; 
he has only 10 guinea.-^, 

435. {Mr. Vaughiui.) I will ask another question, 
which arises out of that, aud is connected with it, 
Do yon think thiit the funds, of which the expendi- 
ture is given in this paper, are disproportionately 
bestowed upon the school for the school work, when 
compared with other objects ? — I hai-dly know how 
to answer thai question. I do not know what the 
funds are. 

436. You are not acquainted with the amount? 

No ; I have heard that they are very much beyond 

what is expended. It looks like something personal 
on my pai-l to say so, but I think the High Master is 
inditlbreotly paid, seeing that he has no boarders, 
though some liberal additions to his sahuy have lieen 
lately granted. 

437. Have you looked over tlio list of donations 
and subscriptions ? — I liavo never seen that paper. I 
have only had sent t« mo what relates to our own 
nnswers. 

438. You have no means of knowing whether the 
expenditure on behalf of the school appears to be 
what you -would consider disproportionately small in 
reference to the whole expenditure V — ^I have had no 
opportunity of coming to any conclusion upon that 
point. 
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446. if^rd Clarendon.) Tou do not ivqnire or ST. TADLU 
permit, um far as you know, private tuition? — Well, — 

I think it objectionable. There is this difficulty, ''••■ 

we should not know exactly how to assign the ^- '^9'^"*- 
marks and award tJie exhibitions. We wish to con- 
sider tlie school as tlie whole leaching of the lioy, 
and we certainly should not eucourago a boy in 
private tuition) unless he chose to have it during the 
holidays. 

447. You would not deprive a l>oy of such an 
advantage ? — I do not mean to say that I should 
forbid it. 

448. You would not mako it a point of honour 
that pai-ents should not ^ve it ? — If there is any, it 
is quite sub roaa. We never recommend parents to 
give it, and if they asked me, I should say, lot the 
boy take his chance in the school ; he ought to get 
all hero that he wonts. 

449. But you do expect them to do a good deal of 
work at home ? — They have no time to do much 
work at home. Frequently they aro two hours 
travelling. None of them are resident, so that they 
would not have much time for private tuition ; they 
could only be taught at night. 

450. {Lord Lyttelton.) Are they not resident in 
the city ? — Very fijw indeed. The school is totally 
changed in tlmt i-espeot. There used to be 60 or 70 
bonrdei's, country boys 

451. A boy bus six hours in school, ban he not? 
— Ho comCH at 9 and stays till 1, and he comes 
at 2 and stays till 4. Ho generally spends two hours 
a day in travelling. 

452. {Lord Devon.) Are there any Ijoys at the 
school who oi'o the sons of trodeiwieu living in the 
neighboarhiKid ? — There is not the slightest exclusion 
or objection to them, but the boys in the school ore 
olnioat invariably the sons of clergymen, barristers, 
medical men, members of the learned professions. 
Thcra aio very few (not half a dozen, I should say) 
out of the whole 153 who are the smis of tradesmen, 

453. {Lord Ltjttelton.) If there are any of the 



439. {Lord LgtUlton.) The mimber of exhibitions ^^^g „f tradesmeu, I suppose they have retired frod 



.3 rather small for the imniher of scholars, is it not ? 

I do not think so. We are rather of opinion sonic- 

limos that it is too many. They are given without 
wuHicicut restriction. Wo do uot generally have more 
than five or six candidates, and we give them all exhi- 
bitions. Their tenure is for four yeais. Generally 
nil the candidates obtain an exhibition, and the best 
four are the leading scholars. The Court are veiy 
liberal ; they give 50/. to any one that the examiners 
say is tit to go to the university. 

440. {Mr. Thompson.) Dooe it not strike you that 
120/. a year is rather a large exhibition — almost Um 
birne. Supposing a boy goes to Trinity, and obtains 
n minor scholarship worth 50/., which he al'terwords 
exchanges for a foundation scbolarship, the value of 
which is now about 80/. ; be will then, with his 
Pauline exhibition, be in the receipt of 200/. a ycai- ? 

^Thi-ru is a limitation ; if lie had the 120/. a year he 

could not have more than au additional 80/. I think 
they arc sufficiently well provided for. They may 
have 120/. a year, and 50/. a year for a scholarship. 

441. Would not that be more tlian was necessary 
for their expenditure?— I do not think an Oxford man 
would say so. 

442. {Mr. Vauffhan.) There are three conditions 
for the granting of an exbitiition, one of which, as I 
understand, requires the boy to have come to the 
school before he was 12 years old ? — ^Ycs. 

443. Do you obsorvo that limitation ? — Yes j I 
never saw any objection to it. 

444. Dq you think it advisable that a lutj; should 
be compelle'd to come so very cai'ly as that ? — Yes. 
He used to bo obliged to come at 10, but we maile the 
alteration to 12. Still we might go a Bt.-p furtlier ; 
that is to say, they might come very late if they 
jwere very clever boys. 
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husiness ? — Yes ; that may be the case with respect 
to a few who have sons in the school, I have 
no objoclimi whalever to any boy coming to the 
school if there is any reasonable chance of his going 
to the uuiversily ; but I should not like uboy to come 
here who is not supposed to be in training for the 
university. 

454- {Lord Devon.) Must it be said on the ad- 
niissiou of a boy, that he is to he trained for tho 
university ? — No. 

455. Practically speaking, what proportion of tho 
boys do go to the university ? — Every year about 25 
leave tho school, but of these I should say not more 
than six go to the university. The rest go into the 
army or navy, or various lines of business, 

4oQ, Three-fourths of those who ^ awity do not 
go lo the university ? — Yes. 

457. (Mr. Thompson.) Did 1 understand you t« 
say there are no boiirders ? — None whatever on the 
premises. There maybe n dozen boys or so living 
with a clergyman in Charterhouse Square. 

458. (Lord Clarendon.) The scholars of St. Paul's 
have recently distinffuished themselves in the civil, 
military, and East India civil servic6 competitive 
examinations ? — Yes ; the few who have competed 
have done ^-ery well indeed. Wc have not had many, 
but most of those who have tried have l>ecn suc- 
cessful. 

459. Have tliey gone from here direct without 
any intermedinto Instrucljou ? — There have been 
instances where boys have hud a Utile assistance 
afterwards ; bnt I think it is a very fair represent^ 
tion of tho case to say that they have gone on the 
Strength of what they have been taught here. 

460. (//iw</ Lylfrltnn.) Does thiit ujiply to iho 
East loilln cxaniiuniion?— Yes, lliure wiu. the late 
Mr. Badeu PuwclU tho proiesBor'H Min.. >!<: got * 
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RAUL'S. Swislirll, wLioh wo do not tencli, nnrt tie had n private 
lulor for that for boiup lime. 

■(61. Hna onv boy gone from thin sciiool aod nuc- 
o«o<lod iu till' Iiidifin <-otii petition ? — Yte ; two wrni 
fVom hoi¥, ocio ot tiinn first to Trinity, but he after- 
wards paascd ttio Indinn competition. 

AG2. Did lie go direct JVom here ? — Tea. 

468. Have any gone direct from here and passed 
oiher competitions? — -Yes, not even excepting 
Woolvfich. 

464. Have there been many who have gone from 
lier« U) Woolwich? — Tbree have gone direct to 
Woolwich and piwmed. 

46A. IIbvi!! any gone to Additicombe ? — Yes. 

466. And hnvo ihcy succeeded in tlio comjH'lilive 
vxaniinalioii for Woolwioli ? — Yes, so far as they have 
k»d any opportunities whatcvev, they have done 
wctremely well. 

467. {Mr. TkomptoH.) Were the books in iliis 
libvrr in which we are now, and the lil)rai-y of 
Fmndi books upstairs, bought by the Company ? — 
Yea, lh«T give me 20/. a year, but if I have spent 40/. 
11 haa bM>n given wilhont any objection on their part. 

465. n»e Governors give 20/. a year ?— That ia 
BMuL Every year the Master is allowed to lay out 
201. in books fur the libi-ary, but the Eysteni has lieeu 
TCTj mni^i extended, so that seldom le«s tliiui 40/. a 
yw is laid out in booLa. 

469. {Loni Lj/tteJton.) The boys do take out 
those liooks ? — Continually. 

470. Are they generally elassical books llint they 
take out ? — There ie a great deal of English history. 
They do not take out claaaical bookagenerally, except 
for the »ak6 of working up any panicnlur subject. 

471. Do ihey read essays, and aimilar things, u 
great deal ? — Yes. 

472. And you allow them to take them home ? — 
Y'es, 

473. Do Ihey injure the iKmks much? — They 
are generally knockcil about a good deal. 

474. You never allow more than the eighth class 
to have general access to the books, L suppose ? — 
Tbey never have been allowed to do so. 

475. In it undesirable that ihey should? — No; 
I often wish to extend it in some degree to the 
seventh, but there are certain diguities about it, nnd 
one docs not tike to interfere. The monitors have so 
few privileges here that this is rather looked upon 
as an exclusive privilege, which I am unwilling Iu 
extend to others. 

476. It would be necessary to have ihc consent of 
the Court of Assistants ? — Not at all, we should give 
them the range of the upper library, 

477. {Lord Devon.) You spoke of the six seniors 
occupying places here Uuriug the school time. What 
do they do? — They sit here preparing their work 
while 1 am hearing the seventh class. 

478. Where are the eighth then ?— The bulk of 
the eighth class are in the school room; the siic 
are in the library, and Ihey have the privilege of 
coming here and reading their lessons here. 

479. {Lord OarendonA The High Master tised 
to have boarders in his ftoupe at one time ? — Yes, 
when I came here I used, but the system got worked 
out, and there wore not many. The Inst muster 
being about to retire he let the number dwindle down 
to about eight or ten. I found eight here when I 
came, and to a certain extent I continued the system, 
but I soon saw that it was not desirable to do bo. 

480. In what way ?— The position of the school, 
to begin, morally, is a very great objection. It is not 
very desirable to have the boys wandering about the 
streets of a great city like this. The High Master 
cannot be always with them, and they must go out 
occasionally, when of course they go where they 
|)tease. That was a great moral objection ; and then 
again, when the school was altered there was very 
little chance of obtaining additional boarders, 

481. To what alteration are you alluding ?— The 
alteration of the ho attendance. We used nl 
Cffifl tine to comme b in the morning, which 



was a virtual exclusion for all London boya, t 
they could not be sent in time, and the nomlnstioi 
were given frequently locotmlry parents, consequent] 
their children became of necessity boarders wltli t^ 
masters. 

4«2. {Mr. Thompson.) Tlie number of maeic 
who could take Ixiarilers was limited ? — No ; i"" 
masters could take them, and there were at on 
three out of the four who took boarders, 
might ha\o been 60 or 70 boarders, who, of t 

483. You requested to Ik? prohibited (vara t 
them ? — I rcpretwnted that it was a hopeless thing I 
expect that there would ever be enough toremuaer 
the High Master, and 1 therefore recommended that 
shouli] cease lo ti^e them, and they assented. 

484. The asMs tan t masters conld lake boarders noif, 
could they not ? — I am not aware of any prohibili< 
They might do so, but iu point of fact ihey ilo not. 

485. What prevents their taking them ? — ^Nothiq 
but tJieirown ehoice. Perhaps they do not Uke fo h 
bothered with them, most of them being married u 

486. Aud jirobably tliey would see the gi^at man 
objection that you do, niimely, the difficulty of B _ 
intending them in u great city ? — Yes, yeu caanet 1 
always asking questious as to where diey have iMl 
That would be very unfair, and would dfistrof I 
proper relatious between master and boy. 

487. You think then, that neither the High "" 
nop the Court of Assistants being iu any way reapoo 
sible for the conduct of the boys wlien not in tb| 
school, it would bo objectionable that they should la^ 
boarders ? — Tliey nre under the parents' eyr, nnd fr* 
ought to be sufficient. 

488. But they are not under the pai^nB^ « 
except when they are at home, and they are w{^ 
hours away every day ? — Being under the chargQ o 
their parents, they ought to see that they come boa 
in good time, 

48H. Do you not think that they ought lo \ 
looked after us to where they go for their food in tt 
middle of the day ?^ — I have a table for them. I inni 
at once confess that the break in the middle of tt 
day is a great difficulty. What are the boys lo do' 
Some may ret^uire a dinner, and others do not 
have a table provided for them at the High Maatei' 
house to prevent their strolling away to eating houal 
but it is comparatively thinly attended. 

490. Is that only for your own class ?— No [ i 
any who may come. They have a good diimer at 
niodei'ate charge. 

4yi. {Lord Lyttetlon.) The whole 153 loirib 
come if they liked ? — They might, but they never d( 
Practically speaking, there are uever more thati aboi 
12. Their pBrents prefer either to give them k smk 
wich in their pockets, or allow them lo go to a 
eating house in the neighbourhood, which I yer 
much object to, but it cannot lie heljied. ' 

492. Ia there room in the house for them to dine! 
— Yes, there is a little room, but it would not do fl 
many to dine there. 

493. What do you give them ? — A thoron^ 
dinner, lioast beef or mutton, and puddings, piM 
tarta, and so on ; in fact, all the usual occompnuii 
menta of a good dinner. 

494. And the number is very uncertain ? n 

number is not uncerttun, because it is agreed foe ll 
half year. It iu not an ordinary, to which any of Uh 
others who chose might come. 

495. ll is arranged for beforehand ? If may 

parent choose that his boy shall dine there, 

an agreement with me beforehand at a vei-y moderata 

rate of charge, 

496. {Lord Deron.) Could not that tryatem 1 
more extended ?— If 1 advertieed it 1 might perhaps 
obtain more, but that would not accord with myidi ^^ 
of the dignity of a master. I do not press it, at 
scarcely even mention it, 

497. Do any of the other masters do the t 
thing ? — 1 believe not. 
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498. {Lord Clarendon.) At whnt rate are yon 
able to do that ? — 15 guineas a year for 6ve days a 
week. It is not a slight dinner, not a luncbeon, but 
n good solid dinner of roast beef or mutton, and pud- 
dings, tartB, or pica, and it is very liberally eerved ; 
there is uo atint at nJl. It ix not reinuncruting except 
I could hare a large number. 

499. {Lord LptUlton.) But you would Ite mucb 
embnrrasacd if you IiJid a large number ; I mean as 
to Bpftce ? — Then I should probably use the other 
clnsa room i the upper room. 

500. How long have you had that table ? — Ten 
yearn. 

501. (.Mr. Vauffkan.) Let me understand. Have 
you not stated a seriouH dilemma against the site of 
the school in what you have just said ? — There is a 
great difficullj, I must admit, 

502. Does not the effect of your evidence come 
to thin, that it is almost impossible to have boarding 
houses here, and that it is very dithcult iudeed to dis- 
poae well of day scholars ? — It is difficult to dispose 
of them in the middle of the day; I fairly admit that 
to that extent it is an objection to the situation. It 
might be obviated by the boys going on till three 
o'clock continuously, hut I think the break at one 
o'clock is absolutely necessary. 

503. (Lord Devon.) I think that is the arrange- 
ment at King's College ? — Yes, at King's College it 
is from nine (ill three. 

504. {Lord Lytteltoti.) You stale that you do not 
conceive, so far as you ai-o aware, that the under 
masters are under any sort of implied pixthibltioa 
against taking boarders ? — I really am not aware. I 
have often impressed upon ibe masters the expedi- 
ency of their not absolutely refusing to take boarders ; 
that is to say, a few who might be completely under 
their own control, but they eeem to wish not to do 
it. I certainly never heard of any prohibitiou, except 
as regards myself, and I receive as a compensation 
100/. a 3'ear in lieu of boarders. 

505. Can you explain why it is that tlio ordinary 
motives do not influence them which iufluence any 
other Hchootm asters, who, generally speaking, are 
glad to get them ? — The fact is, the school is one 
which holds out but very little expectation to the 
masters of getting boarders, because it is entirely 
a day school, and the boys almost without exception 
live with their parents. There are, probably, not 
more than a dozen boys out of the 153, who are not 
London boys. 

506. You think they could not obtain n sufficient 
number to make it profitable? — No, and for this 
reason ; no sooner would a master set up a boarding 
house, than he would have houses in the neigh- 
bourhood taking boarders at a cheaper rate. 

507. Then there would be no expectation of n 
profit ? — They would never have enough to remuoe- 
rato them at all. Most of them are married men, 
without sufficient extra room in their houses. 

508. {Mr. Vauff/ian.) You state, I think, that you 
are unacquainted with the resources of the school ? — 
Only by hearsay. 

509. Does it not stiiko you to be an anomalous posi- 
tion, that a school with such vast resources belonging 
to it, is only a day school for -1 50 boys ? — I certainly 
have expressed my opinion, that a great deal more 
might bo done, and that we might double the number 
of scholars. 

510. {Lord LyIUlloH.) The houses of the masters 
are not capable of taking many boarders, arc they? — 
My predecessor had as many as 30 boys, but where 
he put them I could never understand. 

511. But are the houses of the other masters con- 
venient for that purpose ? — I do not consider that the 
other masters could without inconvenience lake more 
than a dozen each. 

512. (Lord Devon.) Where do tho other masters 
live ? — Here. 

513. They used to take boarders? — Yes, but the 
boya came from Ibc country, and the custom of com- 
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ing so early into the school excluded Londoners alto- ST. PAVI^ 
gether, if they resided at any distance. 

514. Were the profits from the boarders a part of 
the income of the masters ? — No doubt, my prede- 
cessor gained considerably in that way ; he had a 
large number. 

515. And the other masters? — The sur-master had 
as many as 20 boys ; the High Master and the sur- 
master had as many as 50 between them, and of 
course that would give them a very considerable 
remuneration. 

516. {Lord LyIuUoH.) If tho Governors thought 
proper to obtain boys living at some distance, could 
they not do so now with the faeililics of locomotion 
which we have ? — We feel there would be no want 
of accommodation, but there are at present only a 
limited few who are boarded by clergymen. I do 
not take any responsibility upon myself ae High 
Master, but I have often to refer parents to respec- 
table men who could take their boys from the country. 
They can always find respectable homes in the neigh- 
bourhood, though they cannot live at the houses of 
the masters. 

517. The nominations are confined practically to 
those who live within the town ? — The nominations 
are given away. They give mo the first of the year 
and in all probability they are given to London 
friends of the gentlemen who have the appointment, 
Mr. Blakesley has introduced of late a sort of com- 
petitive examination, hut still they do give them away 
towhom they please, and ten to one it is to a London boy. 

518. {Lord Deion.) You have one ?— I have one; 
they give me the first vacancy of the year. 

519. {Mr. Thompson.) Mr. Blakealey, as I under- 
etaiid, examines the Iwys, and says that he will not 
give the nomination to any particular one, but will 
give it to the test boy. Does he examine ihem him- 
self ?— He does. 

520. Are you aware whether other members of the 
Company do tho same ? — I believe it ia entirely his 
own idea, and I think it is a step iu the right direction. 

521. {T.ord Ltjtteiton.) If there were boarders 
taken in those houses, it would bo perfectly free to 
the Company to appoint boys living at a distance ? — 
I think there would be great objection on the port of 
poreuts to sending their boys to live iu Loudon. I 
liave considered that as an old Weslmmster, and I 
think it would be very objectionable, 

522. Even when tho education ia gratuitous 'I— 
That may make a difference ; but still I think there 
would be that objection. 

523. {Mr. Thompson.) Do you think the morals 
of the school have improved since the boarding house 
system has been done away with ? — Very much. I 
do not know whether it proceeds from that, or whether 
you have not an opportunity of observing the moral 
conduct of the boys, except in their geuerat propriety 
of demeanour, and in matters of discipline between 
the master and the boys. 

524. The otfence might, perhaps, not come so fre- 
quently before his eyes ? — When the masters had 
boarders much graver offences came under their eyes. 
The situation is very objoctionabic and there might 
be boys passing through the playground at sight and 
talking through the bars to loose women. Nothing 
of the kind has come under my notice. 

525. As a matter of fact, you thought that moral 
evil did arise from the boarding houses ? — Certainly; 
in point of fact, I was hardly appointed when I 
desired to waeb my hands of the boarding house 
system. 

526. {Lord Clarendon.) The eighth class furnishes 
the monitors ? — Yes. 

527. Are the whole of the eighth class monitoTB 'f 
— Every one. 

528. Do you rely upon them for tho maintenance 
of the order and discipline of the school ? — Yes, when 
a boy is not immediately uuder the master's eyes, 
I do. 

529. But owing to the locality, and the fact of its 
being a day school, I suppose the monitorial duties 
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I — .1-^ -.. -:ie -'Vt ■ — I: > 1 -^rj xreas p.anishjneni 

i — »? "Ut-ni ID a "Ue Ttaiir*.'! mr -T^yr chac rime. 

'.^. JL" -utr . :iir«i2L ir« tile -•>js alin.^wed !«» 






hen? ther 



i.r, :! 71 Liir r" in-r, i:^,,.^ -v:i.rr-" :•.. r.-.. Ar oce time 
. :i—: :.. V ^. HI -.. ^^T j: -^^ 5«:Q».*>i rcom, but 
-J..-- ^ .- -,:i -T.^ 1^, ijr in.L i ..'S-n:! ip a duH : voa 
.-■!.-: >r p-r -J..T, - ^:- • j-^.r, j^.j -j,'^ c^-^^^ptiee 
T-Lr I V u« • •.:r": ■' "ir^ ":i»rni ill oar a^ain. 

'■'-■ - •"'' ' z'^i'iifn. P:.- ■-•:y* rbr whom voo 
•i- ■■: I ^i.i iizir.^7. amy -ii^^-'ziC go our after 
■_:.:■ • 1 • •;- ■;:• rr— ■■> =— N" ; riie 'iliLzer takes i 
■ -— :■ ■.:-■:■ !-t - • u- r'j.- -^:.\ iz-i ±ec cbey goand 






I canooc 
i--r'."i-d_- •ftrtrrvisioc. but I make 

'-^^ - ;■ — ^' ' I •''^' *^»r ^creeti. In the 

-:r-- I -. -:■:- ^^ ■;.: -pr. Tii^ Iinrer is ready ia 
I t : L :.i"' * : i:: i- -ir iz'~c 'hry o^me out of 
^' ■ • • ^ '- -''* ' - i'*ii' 1 :;jrrer of an hoar 

• ■ ^ . .- ■ i^-i ■ I-^ r-r-^fr^y the habit of 
■ -■ • ; * ' - ". "*.'■" - ■-•■ .-•■^y^.u-'J ; bat con- 

- ". :•■ ,: ■ i: I ._.'--- :' -!i: ^rZ'\[ 'p^ where they 
:.i.. : • - '< ■ A- -:■.!- -\. r: :t -iiu-jh objection to 

"' -:^ ^ -• -^ : -■... ■— -T. i.. my nou«e going 






K .1. v^-. . «."JL - — •••_ jiil: 1- li-iiys. Wednesdays 
a;. : Vi-j.7-:Ay:i. F;. . ?».'l 1. . ":-eiik* up as one, and 
•V'"s..*" "il.y -■.. r iv-er? il". ■arr>i r.- ^.i awav at twelve 
•■7 r.:kl>rjLi:. V\"-. aj-^ v.ry ir.i.ii^'erir in that respect, 
l-o;u:?*. '-^ -. '..Si-: : .•_-;c.iri^-. :ht:ci in ail manlj 

00 4. Arv rh-rt a:.y :::-:v;> ■ :' rhe schix>i authori- 

r."5 k:.V!\ ir-ii ::ia: thry ar- so really there ? ^Xone 

whatrvtr. Thi rt :> :•. :u.::.i:.:ria2 supervision. They 
Lave orioktt olu' ?, and rh-.y ire liable to fines among 

themeelvt? if thrv iir^.- ar?«:':.r. 

006. Si' thit with rt'jitrd to any supervision over 
the Ky? in rlicir aS?e::ce fpr-m the school, is not it 
entirely lo?t on half hoi May 5 ? — It is to some extent. 
Tho ini'iiitors are there, and perhaps, thev wonld 
rejH-rt, but v%e «:oiisidvr that uii half holidavs the 
pan- n IS are responsible for the su|ier vision. 

•i-j6. lu the •.'a?^*.' of a:iy h. .y. >i;pposin(v him 
ranging about the town, would it not be the case that 
the in&-$ tera would tkuoy he was gone to the cricket 



^Hffonnd, nnd diat the parents would imagine Ibe Btune 

^Bbiiig ? — That niiglit ho bo. 

I 557. {Lord f.yltelton.) But you have not exjiei'i- 

enced any evil from this permissiou to p!ay At cricket? 

— None at nil. 

558. Do they play malchcs with, other schools ? — 
Yes ; with Merchant Taylorn' aud Kiug's College 
treqnently. 

559. With regard to the playground below, might 
you not make some improvement in that grntingt so 
that without interfering with the vontilutioD you 
would put an end to the facility which exists for 
oopimunieating with people on the outside ? — It might 
be desirable. We have shut up the whole of the 
other side. The draught used to be terrific, when the 
other side wait open. They first of all blocked up 
the wall of the Old Change, and left the top open, 
but the draught was so terrible that we closed it up, 
and now there is nothing open but the side where 
the bars are, and if we were to close that the ventila- 
tion would be extremely bad. 

560. But could you not close it partially ? it is a 
considerable height ? — N6. I should think with all 
respect that there is do objection to ita being open 
during the hours of the day when the boys are there. 
There is uo danger of any immoral interference with 
the boys. 

561. Uo not the boys want to have it closed? — 
Not a bit of it. We never had any evil arising out of 
the publicity of the place. If a boy did anything 
wrong I should take him to task. 

562. Is the gate locked or left open by the porter? 
— The porter has charge of it. It is not locked except 
in school time. 

663. (Mr. Va«ghan.) What is the extreme dis- 
tance from which the boys come now to yon. You 
say they spend two hours a day in travelling ; that is 
a good deal. Whatis the extreme distance amongst 
the various points from which they come ? — There are 
boys who come from the neighbourhood of Hampstead, 
and Lewishom, and Blackheath. 

564. (Lord Lt/ltet/on.) Are there boys who come 
from a distance of 10 milea ? — Yes, 10 or 12, perhaps. 
Some hoys come from Kingston. Most of them live 
at the West end, and come by omnibus. 

565. They are West end boys chiefly ?—Ahnost 

566. Have you any children of old Paulines ? — 
Not so many as I could wish. 

567. You do not find they very often send tJieir 
own lioys to the school at which they have been them- 
selves ? — Not so oflen as I should expect. 

568. {Mr. Thompton.) There is no particular 
privilege attached to tlie school ? — No ; but it is very 
difficult to get in, because people, knowing that there 
is no payment made, the gentlemen who possess nomi- 
iiatious ai-e very much beset by applications, and they 
give them away to their own friends. There is great 
difficulty found in obtaining uominations, if a person 
does not chose to place himself under an obligation, or 
to take so much trouble. But one regrets very much 
that there is not a larger number of sous of old Paul- 
ines, which would tend to preserve the old associations 
of the school, like Eton, Hoitow, and Rugby. I do not 
think that feeling is kept up so much as one could 
wish it to be, and consequently old Paulines do not 
send their children there, with the exception of a few. 
Mr. Kemp, the rector of St. James's, has sent three 
there. 

569- {Lord Clarendon.) You say tliat in your 
opinion "a higher standard of excellence, both as re- 
" gards univcraity distinctions and the more impor- 
" taut auccesaes of after life, would be obtained by 
" exteudiug the number of the scholars, which lina 
" lung seemed to me to fall for short of the lowest 
" sufficient to sustain effective emulation in a public 
" school " ? — That is my very decided opinion. 

570. Has it never been suggested by you to ex- 
tend the number of schulors ? — Yes, again imd again. 
Tbere have been &li norts of plans oonsidered in refer- 
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euce to it, and legal opinions I have heard taken as to ST. PATH 
the possibility of doing it. 

571. Legal opinions have boi'n taken ? — I believe „ _ 
so, and persons of good authority in the matter hnve ^"^ 
been consulted whether the Court of Assistants are aJulylBlil 
bound to keep more than 153. I am sure they act with 
perfect good faith on their part, and they would wish 
any money they have to be applied to the purpose 
of the fouudatiuu i but I have been told that they 
thought tliey would be in a better position, as far 08 
the school is concerned, if they were pfiniitted to do 
OS they pleased, aud had the right to the absolute dis- 
p«>Bal ol the funds, subject only to the condition of 
teaching lo3 boys. 

572. Would you make the boarders of a dlfierent 
class ? — No. I have rather a weakness for the 153. 
and I should like to see that number kept up as a 
distinction. 

573. You think that that number should continue 
to receive gratuitous education in the school ? — That 
would be my own idea, but I should be very glad to 
have more in another way, if the Master and Court of 
Assistants thought it would be better to chauge the 
present system, keeping up 153 as a foundation, and 
letting as many more as chose come by paying a 
nominal sum, which I believe they would be legolly 
entitled to take. I would rather see Ihc advwitages 
of the Bchool extended in that way to the greatest 
possible number, and I believe it would accommodate 
350. I have suggested tliat number myself. If they 
were to suggest 50 more in the way of a beginning, 
and ask me whether the school, ae at present consti- 
tuted, would accommodate 50 more. I should say we 
could manage 50 more very well with the help of our 

574. {Lord LytuUon.) When you say there would 
be sufficient room, do you mean in the present build- 
ing ? — Yes, provided we did away with the masters' 
houses. 

575. And if you turned the premises all into 
school rooms, you could acconunodate 350 ? — Yes, if 
you turned out the masters ; they would then have 
ample space, which might be applied to school pur- 

576. Could you lind room for an extension of the 
playground ? — We could extend it along the cloisters. 
We could give a little more accommodation for play- 
ground than exists ut present. 

577. You could extend this playground if you 
availed yourself of the masters' houses ? — Yes, we 
could extend it all along, and make a lives court. 

578. And you think it could accommodate as many 
as 350 boys ? — Yes, I should think so. 

579. {Mr. Thompson.) There are 260 at the 
Merchant Taylors' School, are there not ? — Yes. 

580. There they pay 10 guineas a year. Should 
you see any objection to that payment being required 
for the additional pupils who came to this school ?— 
It would be quite sufficient. 

581. You do not tliihk it would he objected to, 
but probably be considered rather an advantage ? — 
Perhaps they would value it more if they paid a little. 
By the ordinances, Dean Colet says, " according to 
" the number of seats in the scliool." There is uo 
doubt that 153 is the traditional number. 

582. {Lord Devon.) Do you consider that if the 
number of scholars were enlarged there would in all 
probability be applications made for admission to that 
extent, looking to the fact that at Westminster, for 
instance, there are so few day boarders ? — They have 
not had it fully tried at Westminster. The day 
boarders were never much eiiconragcd there, and I 
Iwiieve that now they are comparatively few in pro- 
portion to the others. But here it is not a question 
of one class against the other. They would all in 
fact he day scholars, and I should think that a very 
great number would be likely to come. As I aaid 
before, the gentlemen who possess nominotions at pre- 
sent are beset with applications. 

583. Yes, but for gratuitous education. Probably 
some of those applicanlA would be qnit« willing and 
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9 ra^llr pay lO^ijin/^iw Ej^sir?— I -ii-. nix <«» 
• tf " iilnr ii#!«i'Mir.y why thfrj .<hr/iil«: :.*t ^r<inp*^i>t£ 

«1«9 not tlitnk thai: fiiAft irr,ii:d h*: ';' /-r:.r:'i :.,. 

^ I^ord Clartntlon.) iMt not jji -ivppr.-^i -luic 

^ a ^ lO ^iitrifiAM ft ynr, which the pAr«^x:a m^^ii: 

-^ tnijrh iiU>iity it woulrl ^l*: mor*r *:a.-7 :..r 'be 

M* >VHHi>itftiitH Ui <y>mpl7 with 7-i»:r *iiirz*^ciiiii ? 

v'i'nny iri a very difficult rjaescuxi. I do loc 

c-ourne what diffrircncft it wcKiid makK. r/G: as 

tM'iiig A ^ratuitou-i rr^luration acd taer>= b*7i:iz 

-ral (.*xhihitiofw, whil^ at the aami^ iinut i: i^ 

c;ry coiivf-nicnlly in London, — all tLr-»e cca- 

S1H ofK;rttt^5 ill the way I have rviVrred i.j : 

gentlemen fKWrftssed of nomination* arH: :<» 

t they have the ^eat^j^t difficulty in oj.lLj^.zz 

:^'Mii\ti. I should imagine that even after the 

fan made there would ^ni nearly a« maLj 

nH n» at the present time when there l- t.*j 

£oT the education. 

o you think that that would render nece^ 

pplication of the whole of the space, indud- 

^ur masterH* hou^»e:«, for the parpo«e of the 

3 should think it would be quite poa*ibIe to 

t that at present. I would recommend 

ginning, everythiug remaining a* it i? at 



.:i "iu* aiH» of znjuT bora who travel every day, is it 
ir.i: --, IT ir-rxci:r them'? — 'So doubt that is an objee* 
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58«^^*^y^^4:>uld not the payment of that 10 guineas, 
S^"', ^1^ x» suggested, make it more easy to introduce 
,\\a8 »> ^^^^^ because it would provide for the great 
^c cuai^ cij^ ^ xpense of doing away with the masters' 
^ditio ^es, they would have to put us somewhere 

^"^r^ Wliat would be your opinion respecting the 
•ii\ of the school, you liave hcanl that question 

remoN ^^ v \ liave not only lieard it, but I have otu-n 

^^^'idered it very deeply. I object to it very much ; 

T^wrefer ciilfti'g"»g it on tlie present site. t4i putting it 

Iftcwliere, which would interfere entirely with the 

oharactcr'of the school. In my opinion it would 

womo a totally different foundation, and a iKMirding 

school which it is not at present. If we were to 

^>e<'iu*over again I would rather certainly that it 

was not here, but as it is here I consider it a great 

hlessing to Londoners, and it is quite evident that 

Dean Colet intended it for Londoners, ahliough he 

added for all countries under Heaven, but Londoners 

in 'particular. It is very centrally situate, just as it 

was in Dean Colet's time. 

o88. {J^ord LytteltoH.) What is the evidence of 
Dean Colet intending it for Londoners in particular ? 
—His own words, l-iondonevs in particular. 

589. You conceive that thcro was to be an en- 
dowed schcx^l for the benefit of the population of 
I^Midon ? — Yes, I think so. There are schools in 
the country sufficient for all purposes, and I think 
lA)ndon should have its schools still. If they were 
taken away there would be others sjiring up in their 
placi*. It' wouM be felt to be a want that somebody 
else would supply, and probably the new establishments 
would not be rto ^\hv\ as a fimndation scIuHtl. 

•VK). ( Lord IhvoH,) Vou think that the word 
** l«iiii«!iiiiet'r«" oeeuTN in the statutes? — It does ; the 
ordiniinei* riiiv.-«. '* Londoners and my countrymen 
'• in pnrlieuhn." 

oin. {i.ord (Ittn-ndoii,) lVt> you think that the 
fact of tlie lHiy> coming tVoni a long distance, although 
thev come bv rail wav, does not tire them ? — I think 
it does. I candidly admit that that is one of the diffi- 
culties under which we lalnnir. No doubt one of 
the great difficulties of the schiH>l is travelling. It 
fatisrues the l*ov<. I think it can hardlv U' doubted 
tluit those who come every d:iy iWni a great distance 
are very much fatigued. Two liouiV railway travel- 
ling a day is rather fatiguinj: lor n little lov, and it 
is still more trj'ing if he i\»mes a long mm on the top 
of an omnibus.' They do not like to K' shut up, and 
for a 1)oy to come on a damp day, eiilu r in>ifie or 
4Mcaide an omnibus fnxn Ham}.)sioad, i> >" '"" opinion 
a T^T bad thing. 

(Lord Zyttelton.) Wirhref **«y, 



->i. I; -sH'iKs ice nervous system ? — ^It is a greti 
j.irtrr^m -rj^, x* that it should take up so much rf 
--lirLT '::n^. \ttrxisK wt cazmoc get so much done bj 
rra««ia iz latr ttavrLiiag. A day school is subject to 
1 ir^ac aiaaj .nei-.cTcxuence?, and wc have had a gnat 
pr>p»irai:a oc ihfr b«>ys declining in health, especiallj 
irirr iheT have pjce u> the universities. Indeed, re 
-iiT- haii *> vrry iarse a proportion that I have coh 
ii'^r^^ ;c :a J dasj w call the attention of the Mercen* 
L.muuij r... die fact. It is impossible to ream 

*'! *^-.-:- *^'^ V- '"^ ^^ **y **' ^^««: you see a eon. 
?L.:-rncte -um :*er of the most talented boys breakiae 
d'Lw:: La their health. ^ 

■S-^L {l»rd Clar€mdom.t Do you mean young men 

-s^-*: r-j to ti.? t^vrr*inr from this school ? Ye^ t 

vrrj gr^t LumL« dtx-line in health, and whether it 
> :•: «-* acirl^Hited tn over- work, or whether it is that 
:l-::t art delicate ioyj. he'mg the sons of Lcmdm 
f<ir»ir::;.-. atd a weekly race, I am not prepared to nr. 

.»3. . .Vr. I 'augkan. » Do you not think that your 
L >ar>s are rather exhausting ; the bovs have to be in 
SOC1..M 'LT^Asx nine almost to f.>ur, with the intermissioa 
ot ot.y a single hour ? — It is more than, perhaps, is 
dcjirahlr ; but. on the other }iand, as we are to do 
everything with them, and as they have no opportunity 
to Wi^-k CAXI of school I do not sec that the hours caa 
be rhoneLed. It i* true there are four hours in the 
moruing. but they have a break. I certainly thmk it 
a question for consideration, and perhaps that operates 
more as an objection to the site than anything else. 
It is a lamentable thing to lind that when a boy 
apj»roache* the c«i;ifiues of manhood, and just at the 
time when he gvv* to the university a.s a boy of pro- 
m:s<-, he should fail ; and it has been my melancholy 
exiK-rience to mv >*.*veral dwindle in healtli, and either 
give up their honours, or actually break down in life 
afterwards. 

o9<3. {Lord LytielioH,) It is quite out of the 
que.*tion to obtain any additional ground on this 
site ? — It is actually impossible. The ground is be- 
coming more valuable than ever. Wherever they can 
get an inch of ground, they build up these great ware- 
houses, and it is simply impossible to get any space 
in London for a playground. 

597. (Lord Clarendon.) You would like to see a 
greater amoaiu of proficiency in the candidates?-^ 
Certainly, 1 should. Considering there are so many 
prizes, I should like to imve the opportunity of sifting 
them a little, and doing the l>est I can ; but, as it is^ 
the nominations arc probably given to friends of the 
l>ersons i>ossessing them, who have, generally speak- 
ing, very little knowledge of the boy, and there is no 
kind of com|)etition at all. 

598. Do you think if there were more care taken 
as to the proficiency of the boys to whom the nomi- 
nations were given, it would be of great advantage to 
the school ? — I think, sjieaking candidly and plainly, 
that they ought to exercise, if possible, more care as 
to the persons to whom the nominations are given. 
They ought not to be given to persons without there 
being some actual standtu-d, esj)ecially considering the 
onerous duty of training youth. The boys who are 
tendered to us arc very often weak and miserable 
specimens, as well as ignorant, most of tlicm being 
wholly untaught. 

599. You have a settled test or standard of exa- 
mination, have you not ? — We have no stimdard for 
admission more than is here indicated, namely, that 
the Iniy must be able to read and write, and that 
a)>plies only to a 1h\v being able to read mid write a 
few sentences nt dictation, and not to the misspelling 
ot* words. 

lUH). Would it not be expedient that you should 
establish some standard ol' exnniination, bringing it 
beloiv the Court of Assistants, and letting it be under- 
siihmI that tluit is the requirement of the school. 
Would that not Ik» Inciter than throwing on you the 
responsibility of the ri»jociiou of the nominee of Mr. A« 
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Mr. B. ?— I BhonW sny it would ht} luncli botler, 
jeciall; if combined with a limitatioii of age. But 
send hoys, 9, 10, or 11 years of age, merely requii- 

g them W read aud write, is bad for the school, and 
is uot easy to say who should be excluded, unless a 

Tlain Btnudard of examination is agreed upon. 

601. Have yoa ever suggested that such a standard 
should bo adopted? — I have not suggested any precise 
.standard of attainment previous to admiasiou, but I 

ve recommended that we should agree upon some 
mdard according to the boy's age. 

602. There would be no difficulty in your requir- 
{ that the boys should be better fitted, and in agree- 
t upon some standard that should test their pro- 
lien cy ? — No. 

603. That is lo say, tliei-e would be no difficulty if 
e Court of Assistants chose to adopt the standard 7 
.That is what I recommend, undoubtedly. 

604. {f.ord Li/tleltou.) Could you specify what 
ludard you could fix, supixisiiig, for instance, that 
boy of 12 years of age was nominated? — With 
a;ard to a boy of 12 years of age, I would put it in 
it way, that he should satisfy the master that he 
uld take such or such a position in the school ; that 

should not be placed, for instance, lower than the 
inrth class. That is what I should like, but it is 

rd to say, under the present system, that a boy shall 

kept out if he does uot come up to the standard of 
ich or such a class in the school, and that therefore 

Inust be rejected. 

605. Would you have also anything like a medical 
(ualification ? — I should be very glad indeed to see it. 

do not sec why, with the example of other com* 
petitive examinations, they should not have one of 
thai kind, for it is quite certain that wc do admit most 
wi-etched boys into the school. 

606. As to competition, should you think a general 
system of competition conld be established, sonioihiiig 
like that Mr. Blakesley has adopted ? — I think it 
might, with due consideration , The advantages of 
the school are very great, aud they are much sought 
afler. 

607. Does it occur lo you that it would be a 
serious limitation of or interference with the privi- 
leges of the Company if you were to lay down such 
ft qualification ? — They would probably look at it as 
a matter of patronage. Most of them liave their 
particular friends, and they of course like to havy an 
opportunity of obliging them. 

608. Do many of them send their own children 
there ? — Very rarely. They probably think it would 
involve some complication. Mr. Charlton Lmie has 
hod sons here, but it is much more common for 
the members of the Court of Assistants not to send 
their sons. 

609. {Lord Clarendon.) You feel that having 
two classes is more than you con attend to satis- 
factorily ? — Not exactly that; it is not a. bit too much 
work, but I think the High Master ought to be able 
to give himself much more to the senior class. Ho 
should have none but the eighth class, and should be 
relieved of the seventh. Under the cii^umstances, 
it is almost impossible for him to promote any work 
requiring fine scholarship, and to pay that attention 
which he would like to pay to the composition. Cer- 
tainly I should wish to have only one class, and that 
the head class. 

610. How many boys are there in the head class ? 
— At the present moment there arc 21, and 15 in the 
seventh. I have 36 boys, besides which I have all 
tbe core and responsibility of the school, ond the con- 
ducting of a considerable amount of correspondence. 
I am also supposed to receive the parents when they 
come and wish to know how their boys are going on, 
and what their prospects are. In addition to this, I 
have the responsibility of communicating with the 
Master and Court of Assistants, and though I have not 
more than I like and feel able lo bear, yet 1 have got 
much more than suits with ihe idea of a Head Master's 
proportion. 

611. You have probably implied all that in your 
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written answer ? — In respect to the last answer, all I ST-PAD!.'* 

have to say is that you have not touched particularly 

on the question of town and country. Perhaps what 

I have said bears on that, and I wish to say now 

that I am in favour of the present site, but 1 quite 

admit the difficulty as regards the health of the boys. 

612. {Lord Decou.) You say that it would be quite 
impossible to enlai'ge the site here ; but supposing 
n site could be obtained, say in Regent's Park, or 
somewhere thei-e, do you think that removing it thither 
would render the school less useful ? — ^Yes, it would 
be less central, and it would bo more private in its 
character. Now we are at all events in the centre of 
Ihe metropolis, and accessible from all points of the 
compass, and there are omnibuses and trains going 
ill every direction. 

613. {Lord Lt/lleltan.) Probably in the ancient 
endowment the actual site is named. You think, I 
suppose that removing to Regent'sPai'k would be like 
removing to the country ? — If it were to be removed 
at all, 1 should prefer its being put right away, down 
to Haileybnry, for instance. 

614. {Mr. Thompson.) You have given us a full 
list of honours, but you make one remark i you say 
that the number of honours obtained by Paulines is 
as great as ever it was, but that the quality of the 
honours obttuned is not so ?— .Yes, that I admit, 
and if you look to the first page of the apposition 
book, at the honours of the school in my pre- 
decessor's time, you will find that they Iteat those 
from other schools, even Rogby, Eton, and Harrow. 
There was a succession of years in which the lioys 
took the niiiversity scholarsliips and all the highest 
honours. That we have not done since, but the cir- 
cumstances of the school, as I said, have been so 
totally diftercnt. Wo have lieen in many respeels 
quite In a trausltion state. In addition to this, Ihe 
sh^rt time in which the work is to be done requires a 
great deal more attendance on the part of the boys, 
while there has been less time for the boys to work. 
The result has been, that with every good-will to 
distinguish themselves there have been fewer oppor- 
tunities to do so, 

615. Most of the boys who distinguished them- 
selves I believe were boorders ? — I Ijelieve some of 
them were, 

616. A large proportion ? — I dare suy. 

617. Was the Bishop of Manchester a boarder ? — • 
Yes. 

618. Is not the question of the site a more diffi- 
cult one now than when boarders nsed to be taken ? 
— Perhaps it may bo, but when we took boarders they 
had the opportunity of doing out of school a great 
deal more than the boys have now. They had three 
half- holidays in the week, and often went away at 
12 o'clock. That was a great advantage to a boy ot 
that stamp, who was working hard with the intention 
of obtaining a distinction. 

619. What was done with the best intention, and 
probably with a good effect, as tegarda boys of mode- 
rate attainments, has operated against the chances of 
their obtaining the vety highest honours. Do you 
think it has had a good effect, considering the few who 
succeed ? — Yes ; but whether it has been a step up- 
wards for the school is another thing. There was a 
great coincidence of talent about that particular time ; 
for, if you look at the list, you will find a considerable 
fallitig ofl", both Iwforo and afterwards, 

620. {Mr. Vaughan.) I think the majority of tho 
boys at this school are rather of tender age, are they 
not, as compared with the boys at other public schools ? 
— Yes ! we used to have them much younger than wo 
do now. We do not take them before nine at present, 
but we used to have them at Hcven or eight years of 

"eZl. Still I think you will find, on looking at tho 
respective nges of the boys on their entrance to the 
school, that the majority of them are of much ten- 
derer age than the majority of llie boys in other 
public schools? — I think they are. There are more 
in the lower school. 
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660. 'fhat is to prevent a mere sing-Bong memory ? 
Tes. 

iSl. Your vepetitioa, in point of fact, amounts 
lost to an extra lesson in construing ? — It docs ; 
L there niaj be a great deal in it upon which a 
ster m»y be culled upon to give his opinion. 
6o2. Do you require different paae^ee to beretruns- 
ted to those wliich they have been reading ? — No, 
must be Bometliiug which they have been reading, 
itfa the exception of the eightli class, who saj 
brace's Odes, which ttioy have not been conatruing. 

653. {Lord Li/Uetton.) Do yon find the original 
mposition of any account? — No, very rarely, except 

the English prize esMnya, some of which are highly 
editable. 

654. Under the head of Original Composition 
ithing appears at all. The eaaay appears under the 
lad Translation ? — It comes under the weekly ezer< 

lees, which are for the most part translations. 
65a, You have no original Greek or Latin com- 
losition 7 — No. 

656. Has that always been the case ever since 
lU have known the school ? — Always. I think Lord 
evon will say the same of Westminster. 

{Lord Devon.) There was no original Greek com- 
vition there, and not much Latin 35 years ago, 

657. (Lord Lyttelton.) You would be sorry, I 
ippose, to substitute any Greek or Latin composition 

the Greek or Latin translation ihey now do ? — 

i might occasionally, but the real fact is, we ore 

'y apt to have the university examination in view, 

one time I used to set not only translation, but 

"iginai composition, both in English essays and Latin 

iBrse, but I generally found the boys ftul utterly in 

everything but translation. They do that well enough, 

but if they attempt anything in the shape of original 

composition in Latin, they have not the slightest 

notion of how to espress their ideas, and make a most 

miserable mess of it. 

658. Wiih a view to acquiring power of expres- 
sion in language, do you think translation does as 
much as original composition 'i — I think that trnns- 
latiou is much more effective. Original composition 
ought to enable them to do it, but il never does. 

659. It is not done, in point of fact ? — No. 

660. (Mr. Vaughun.) Do you not think you en- 
tirely lose the art of arrRngemont by not having 
origiual composition ? Is there any equivalent for 
that in translation ? — Perhaps it would be an object 
lo t«ach the boys how to arrange their ideas, but the 
great difficulty appears lo be that they seem to have 
no idt?as lo arrange. You may suggest eubjccts of any 
kind for original composition, hut the re-Bult is, that 
you get the most wretched puerilities ; whereas, if the 
same boy wcra required lo do an equal amount of 
translation, he would do it very well. 

661- Do you not think the delicieucy of which you 
complain may arise from want of practice in some 
degree, rather than want of ideas ? — I dare say a good 
deal of it does arise from want of practice, because 
at the debating society the boys speak well, and get 
up a Hubject well when they have practice. 

662. Probably in consequence of not composing in 
the lower forms, and coming to you without any 
practice, when they are required to find tlieir ideas 
and express them on paper, they do not know how to 
do it ? — Probably so. 

663. {Lord LyUelton.) Can you tell us anything 
i-especting the debating society ? — It is one of the 
institutions of the school, and has stood for many 

■years. 

664. Where is it held ? — In this room. 

■ 665. To whom is it limited ?— To the eighth class. 
They meet every week, and I need not add that it is 
this way they have to read up books in history. They 
do not discuss contemporaiy politics, but generally 
some questions which they read up for. 

666. Are they excluded from entering on the dis- 
cussion of contemporary politics ? — I suggested that 
they should never discuss them, and that they should 
especially avoid the discussion of any religious thesis. 
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I believe they adhere to that ; but I do not connider ST. PAtIl3 

it my duty to watch them very closely. 

66". How many are therein that society at present ? B">- ,; 

— Twenty-one, which is rather a large number for it. *■ *i«"*''* 

668. {Mr. Vaughan.) Do you attribute any port 
of the failure, which you find in the boys with i-cepect 
to original composition, to the fact that the subjects, 
which are given to them are above them, and out of 
the reach of their experience, in consequence of their 
being philosophical and historical subjects? — I have 
not had much oxporience in the matter. You put it 
in a way which suggests new ideas to my mind that 
may, perhaps, prove beneficial. If you were to ask 
a boy t« express in the way of composition how he 
spent his holidays, he would scarcely be able lo tell 
you. I do not know whether it is that he is ashamed 
of his own answers, or whether it arises from shyness, 
but the real fact is, that he does not express himself 
either with confidence or dignity. 

669. {Lord Devon.) You have speeches once a 
year ? — Twice a year, and, generally Rpeaking, they 
are said to be very good. I have heard old Etonians 
say they are better done than they are at Eton, and I 
should mysielf say they are better done than at 
Harrow. The boys generally select their own 
subjects. 

670. They are not prize compositions? — No; Wo 
have no time for that. 

671. They select euhjects with your approval, and 
those pieces they recite ? — Yes, and they generally 
enter into it with spirit. 

672. Arc they dialogues 't — Generally dialogues ; 
Aristophanes very often, besides which there are 
admirable French recitations. Those are always 

673. la it done in this way ; two boys stand up 
together, and carry on a dialogue ? — Yes j I believe 
we were the first to introduce these dialogues, and 
then other schools followed our example in that 
respect. It is far better, inslesd of a mere single 
oration by a senior, to have several boys standing up 
together, taking part in some scene of a play. 

674. {Lord Lyttelton.) That nscd to be the i-aso 
at Eton ? — Yea, there were scenes from Aristophsnes 
there, but I think they were introduced here before 
Ihej- were at Eton or Harrow. The Eton i^peechcs 
are no doubt very creditable. 

675. {Lord Clarendon.) Do you set impositions? 
— As little as I can possibly help ; they are a very great 
nuisance, and the boys have very little time here lo 
do them. I generally make the boys write <mt an 
imposition if it is necessary, but I never set long ones. 

676. Never, eitlier lo write out, or lo learn by 
heart ? — Never to lenro by heart. 

677. When you do set them they nre nlwayn to 
write out ? — Always. 

67H. {Lord Lyttelton.) What is the maximum 
number of lines you set ?— For very rsre offences 
I give the boys about 100 lines ont of Homer. That 
is what seems to me to bo sufficient. 

679. {Lard Clarendon^) Docs it not rather spoil 
iheir handwriting ? — Il is so had already that I do 
not think it could be spoilt. That is the great griev- 
ance ; the writing is dreadful now that the metal 
pens are generally introduced. Even in the case of 
the best boys it ia very riu-e indeed that they write at 
all legibly or well. There Is no encouragement for 
them to impi-ove their writing; of course, they never 
learn to write here, and have no writing master, 

680. Do not they leum to write before they come 
into the school ? — Well, the ordinances say that they 
must be able to read and write competently, but we 
do not require anything like a running hand. 

681. Would you not lliiuk that it wonld he desi- 
rable to give a rather less amount of im[)OsitiDn, and 
require that it should be written in a better hand, by 
doing which you would be killing two birds with ono 
stone ? — I do not think the boys would ever write it 
so as to render it a writing lesson, and you might be 
giving it back for ever. Still I always do reject an 
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|713. But the iiiiiBter being jiceseDt the leseon 

med oTflr nigUt would he said ? — Yea. 
"714. Il was not any part of tlie kcIiooI practice to 
tite out lesaons tbiit were lcai'n£Ml by hi-'art ? — No. 
K71€. {Lord Devon.) Who called over names at 
I first meeting in the moniiDg, or were names 
id over at all ? — They were not culled. Those 
) at Ihe head uf each claims made the separnte 
8 lidtf. 
1^716. IJoih then and in the miiUle ol" the day ?— 

r?!-. {Loni Clarendon.) Were theru auy ollitr 

nties that the monitors had to jierlbria. The moni- 

e were ooly Iwys in the eighth clasB ? — That ia all. 

. 718. I forget now how many hoya Uiurc were at 

;. Paul':« ? — 153 j^ always the fiseil number. 
|719. ThoHs boys iu the eighth clati^, all of them, 

been ex-officio monilorij ? — Yes. 

1^720. That wos quite enough for the supcriiitcu- 

e of the school ? — Yes ; quite, 

r72I. Do you remember any other duties they had 

p perform ?- Dr. Kyuoatou used to hear the eighth 

s repeat il9 lessinis in the libiiiry, leaving the 

mth clnss iu the Hehooi, and during that time the 

puitofB for the week kept it in order, nnd whenever 

y boy of the seventh class went down in the middle 

I the morning lie wua obliged to show to the moni- 

n, by jmtting a book with his name on it. On what 

1 called tlio luonitor's tabic, that he had gone 



722. Did the power of the monitors extend beyond 
e school room and the itehonl duties ? — No ; not at 
, except it might happen in an individual ease, in 

3 of bullying, but that was not part of the 
We were BUpj>oaed to iutertere in any 
utter of bullying lliftt we saw, but that was nil. 
' I rarely occuiTed, and we very Heldom bad to 
). 

723. If ft nionilor were to happen to meet a boy iu 
e street during the hour they might be in the town, 

u WK him go into a low or bad (ilace, would 
e have thought ii bis duty to interfere ? — Ho would 
F have no authority whntsoever to interfere. He might 
hare done m personally and spoken to the boy, but 
simply na one boy woLild speak to another. Ho would 
havo uo Hort of authority over him. 

724. His monitorial authority does not extend 
beyond the walls of the school, in fact ? — No. 

725. Their authority, I suppose, in the school was 
cheerfully recognized, was it not ; there was no feeling 
against it ? — No i only oui^o or twice, I think, there 
■waa a little outbreak ; but that was very soon 
checked. 

726. Against the exercise of monitorial ]>ower? — 
Against the exercise of monitorial jiower. 

727. It was thought to have been unjustly exer- 
cised, or what ? — Yea. There was a very large 
number in the class. Perhaps thtfy bod not all of 
them been exactly proper monitors. They had rather 
lowered tht-mselvea with the school. They liad not 
stood enough upon their position, the boys rather got 
to take liberties with them, and naturally the moui- 
tora resented that, and there was just a little rising, 
but that was very soon quelled. 

728. {Mr. rhompson.) That was rather the fault 
of ihe particular boys than of the system ? — Quite so. 

729. {Mr. Vaughaii.) Are there not a certain 
number of boys who are hoarders close to St. Paul's ? 

730. With regard to the monitorial system, is 
that enforced more in those houses and with those 
boys, than in the rest of the achool ? — The school 
recoguizes uo such thing whatever. 

731. Not even In those houses ? — No. 

732. Do you know how order is kept in those 
houses ? — No, not at all. 

733. Is it kept by ihu person who keeps them ? — 
Yes ; ihiTe was no institution in the school framed 
for that case at nil. 

734. {Lord Lytteiton.) The authorities of the 



school disclaim any responsibility for these bousee F '^'^- PAUVI 
— Yes, altogether. 

735. {Urd Clarendon.) Ia not the want ot a '^ 
playground a good deal felt there ? — Very much. ^^' 
We should lie kept together somewhat more after isDn. I8SI 
school hours if we had n proper playground. — 

736. (Lord Lfftlelton.) Have tiny no playground 
hired ? — We have a cricket gi-ound at ICenninglon 
Oval. 

737. {Mr. Vaughati.) Do you speak of the want 
ol' Q playground aa a ivant of a place of amu.semcnt 
for the boys ? — Yes, because so few boys could go to 
cricket. 

738. But havo lhe>' not Kenuiiigton Ovid cricket 
giviund provided for tbeni ? — Yes, but that is a long 
way off. 

739. Would not a playgi'onnd liosidea have 
brought you much more together and given a more 
general tone to the boys as schoolfellows of one 
school ? — We should bo kept together somewhat more 
after school hours if we had a proper playgi-ound. 

740. {Lonl Lfftteltott.) There would Ui more of 
society in the school ? — Yes. 

741. (Mr. Vaugkan.) I suppose the system is 
practically one of boys living at home with their 
]iirents, and going for a certain number of hours 
during the day to receive instruction at St. Paul's ? — 
Yes. 

742. {Lord Clarendon.) Iq fact it is only a place 
for instruction, but none of the social system of a 
large school can exist there ? — None at nil. 

743. {Mr. Tieialeton.) Are not friendslilpa formed 
there? — Yes; but they are somewhat regulated by 
going home the same way, or some accident of that 

744. {Lord Devon.) I suppose you, practically 
living on the north side of London, rurely go to 
Senuington Oval on the south, on your way from the 
school to Islington ? — I did frequently go ; it was very 
inconvenient, indeed, because it is a great distance ; 
it is nearly xix miles from my home. 

745. How far is it from the school ? — About three 
miles and a half. 

746. {Mr. Thompson.) You say that friendships 
are sometimes formed at St. Paul's asatother acbools; 
have you observed any difference between Paulines 
when they come to the university and schoolfellowa 
belonging to other schools with respect to intimacy 
or attachment V — It used to be said that we hung 
more together than other schools ; but I think, per- 
haps that was Iwcause we went up only three or four 
ti^ethcr, not like a largo sclmol, where they send up 
30 or 40. 

747. You are dependent on each other for society 
more than other schools ? — Yes, at present, . 

748. {Sir S. Norlhcote.) Do you go to any par- 
ticular colleges at Oxford or Cambridge ? — We gt 
chieHy to Trinity at Cambridge. 

749. {Mr. ThompxoH.) There is a special reason 
for that, ia there not : there are special exhibitions F 
—Yes. 

750. {Lord Devon.) Hod you any intermission 
of work during the Jay, except the two hours from 
twelve to two ? — We used to be allowed to do what 
is culled " going down " in tlie morning for ten 
minutes. 

751. That is into the cloiaters ? — Y'es, 

752. Was that in the course of the morning 
school ? — Yes. 

753. T^ hat was the close of your day? — Four 
o'clock ! it was five o'clock part of the time I wat 
there, but for some years it baa Iweu four o'clock. 

754. {Lord Clarendon.) Then at four o'clock the 
boys all go home ? — Yes, except perhaps three or four, 
who remain for a game in the playground ; hut all, 
as a role, went home, and if we stopped, wo had to 
leave about 20 minutes after 4, because the place was 

755. Did parents send any report of what time 
their sous came home, or was tliere any check upon 
what they did when they left school ? — None at ail. 
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r\% vfffk*. \u*tu'Ai%fM\'/ j^*/>/t r/y •^»'. *^.uiiiLiiir.ik»i. ^r 

— ^- ■ ■ - «o v'Tv rri i/'fi 'Iz/Ti^? t? ijfx:^ I *iii\»i.it 'a..i;f i.i 
;iv»f a//: 'if A ••,/■ rry,-*- t;.A ■ 4.' -.o; • ▼ m; ii •-- -^ -, 

7.*7. ^/»r// A////^//»/> Hvv ^'.•;.il M»*7 ■— :r'- 
p«r'/l r',r ^:./- "/.'•-•.• r.>x- ".Jt;. v - ...i;- v •-€ iij ir 
horrid ' — SU'fAi.'*'. "i*-'-:' "- *••*' »-^— •:. ▼'! -.- "^r 

fill if! fr.»' r.v.-.r.v : < .' '—.'•'■.. - ' .: ."r * :i'^- 

7'V>. Ar./i ^ririri? •/.a': *: sift 'r^"- •■».- ti i.vt-*r - 
» K«/r I J /'*• , ar* ''i -*■ .v/'. i ". • . V ^ ■- T' * ' -r- » . r. -^ . Irrl '.y 
• h ^- r'r w a.'. '* f i . / ». . z :. '/«;• ■ - * " 'mi y •- ' -'■ r- 11.7 . to 1 . JTT. r 
r.r no pr^-fi^r a riori in •.ft* ':-«rr..r.-i' ? — A ..'.',^ 2>'.r- 
rKari an U^^tr I u.'.u'x -Kf^iA 'yj\*rT "j-r t-r-ri*rar.i.c. 
nf horo'-. *-x^'::i^. *.- I *^'/ 'i iT.Lj '.':**: :!-'>: :aizr*r'i.%z-r.j 
uTf-ff'tlitifj an exAmi nation, or ftiivtLin? iJce tiut: : .r 
ri»of-\ti\ \ff*y*, \tt»j». of a rnaih^niatio«l ii:m. prr-*^- 
7ni$rht work Tfitki*^ more ai fnath*:m:iiic-. I tLIt.* 
rh*j jf'rn'rrfil \vork of th*- -^h^^il taken on an aTrnz-e 
woiilrl nor fxtend to inar-h mon.' thaii that. 

7fjC). Then there wai» no private tuition ? — X'**- 

761. !■* that the whole work which wa* .:..!:r :.. 
-chrK)! with the except ion of thi-? one Lo»ir ac b-CK 
of preparation ? — Ye.-. 

762. {Mr. Vawghan.\ You learnt one ir**«-.c. 
you not, while another wa.* ^J•rirl^ -aii r-j acorj-rr 

form ? — Ye-*. 

763. Do von think that that *v-tem t^r^z t.-.u . r 1 
nnmlier of le— Kjn-, which vou riiL-srw;*^ an^ijii" ::aTe 
ha^l ? — J think it t\\*\ in some mea-fire. 

1('A. iJo vMi think that a: tr.r tl i :' *:;.- ~rar 
In fa/;t vou had ?ot thro»i:rh I»-^- wrck "i-ar. v.-. -, — !2.'-* 
have done if the rna.-tiT hati •.•n!~ L-rar: • :.t r'-n::. r — 
Ye**. 

76.i. (Mr. VaunhfiH. '»Va- -r.-r^ zr^j o>r:r.>r 
Mivanta^re in the 'av-' learr-iny zhrir i-r-v.-ni Iz. i:^^ 
pr*:!*<rnce of the zri^'i^r it* -^hroi : ;ha: :? :«. -.ij. :f,r' 
a/]vanto$fe of their rot haviri? a.-.j^riir.:: e.--^ ;o -I', 
and n-a/iinjf r^rinir th*:ir o :..;•' re-'j-r^*: ? — Or.> tha: 
ther ciuld a-k him th*r HifEruit paj»^^«*, 

7W. (Mr. T&ciiieion., Wa- it ea-v : ..7 a r-.j 10 
*hirk hi- work at St. Paul's ? — Ye-- I thitk, j-:r:.ac~. 
it wa* rather ea-v. 

767. ^Mr, Vaugha/i.) Were there r.ot remp?atiot* 
to idleii*-^- which w^^-re remove* 1 hv ti.».- fa<^t of T:.e 
^y>v- If^'intf three quarter* of an hour t«<;rrthfr. when 
in ofh^r ^eh'Kil- th'-v would havi* V»fen let h>"»>e to do 

m 

•vhat they liked ? — For the upjier Uivs thoro wouM 
ff" fernjifiifiofi- r'-movwl. 

768. (Mr. TvinUton.) Whv not for the vounirer 
k./,y- ? — J am *fjeakin;f of the upper lK)ys in a class, 
fh'' \>f-tU:r, hard-workinjr lx>V5*. 

760, (Mr. ThompMon,) Would you say that Paul- 
ines h.'kve re a/I aj« much generally when they come to 
ff,\U-'/f'^ a<* ^>'»y»• from other public schools ? — ^By no 
iii«-»n«!. 

770. Woijjd you object to »ay now, for instance, 
vhtit y**u yoiir.i*elf ha^l read when you came up. 
Ifow utMty (fftrfik playff did you get through? — I 
*hink p'-fhapai J ha^l rea^l three and a half tragediei=. 

771. An'l that you think in l^elow the average 
/■fid l.y \^'^y^^ at the hea#l of public wrhools ? — I 
)iOijM fhifik wo. 

772. Von ffttt \shAy C'amf>«len*s exhibition, worth 
J^Kl/. ii-yeai ?--Ve». 

77''. And you harj only rea/1 three and half Greek 
play ? — Ve«». 

774. Mad you p\tt'Mi a great deal of time in com- 
poatition ? - No. 

77''/. ffad you ne/piired a facility in writing Latin 
find Ore/'k vrren ? — No. 

776. Vol I have ar/|uin;d it pi I nee ? — Of coorHO I 
havf. hnd •^/inie frrfl/'tic«r in them, but have acquired 
MO \frt'.ni futility. 

777. Not A facility equal to what the l»<iy<i, the 
tHfttt hnridM, frotn V»Um and nnrrr>w, obtain ? — No. 

77M. \y *wer thin quention unlenH you like ; 
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V «iu«L & iiiV n -r itBT inrT^B 11 S I. J t^ !■<■ ■■■ t- ^r 

n "Ui^ -^xjmiunniia. ia?^ r«f»t flij anmxwr •ic 'i«9fa if 

iMt TlitTlC iOT'^ T»9lL ft IcinA laii a 

""/ Ixac 'Tinui \^ "Hf iiuMffie - — Tlii* Jit I 

—■"•I '.I- '^iT via- lit- «^rvia»t "In "K"^ 

*"?- ^L- iiac J. "at? ■ir'Annjii aKriifir. 
la HriT-Mi r:r. ill!: ir wx.i»a j-m y^atu ip wt* l: 
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'••' "^L- A--^--.ctiar.»?s r*»t ir nj. r — T-*5. cue 

•Xy Jl -J*r 7-rsir . 

*r-=. L: 1^. 7:«i likt iilj T^tiuL ifir^^ mdi a kaif 

't*!. ii'i 'jj:-»- iLuiy :?:in«^i:rr* } .^ *I*ii* :'»f 
y -'17. I'^is^ '.n.j Li -*>■ r'.zi'.2. rr: jrttr-. ':a5 

'?". X-.-rrTi-iT* "LifrT h^T^ S*»!ii *w*t«r^-r GfYck 

Vrf :..ftT^ r»jaii .- TiU^ T^ZSr- ' — Y-r*. 

"'S. -Vr. l'cm^k^.%. I --ppirfs*? y^ r^a*i more 
•::ir-.T -iL- :: t:-^ tt^it .::* Gnsei ? — "W* read 

"<'. I- -.le -:;»:r tott :: :jl^ srl-:. L wj^ there 
*"7 r. :r-r crlir*. a::-! ?*ar-riLir 3:-r52ii>i .:Y readies 
i-i-ic. ai: ociier *<»:-> wl-»:£. y g lair.* a; aL cofspeit* 
rarrii : :r :ir i.x j.-r i r-aiTl-y .• — NV-c la :lie way 
o: -i-jLo-arihlp. Tli-rr =.:jh; "-•? tNrrtar^* raiaer more 
::. ::.r x-j-y .:: zrfjrrra* ..i^M-iy. cr :ac:?i rifari:::! on rfce 

>• s •.-: e-^^ry :r<:.r»r7 ^isir lia; c«>?:irri*'i La ciir 
j- .jr vr. iz.: iL". Liszory c^: cL-e^-irii wiia :?, 

791- \Ve.i: ;- ••:•□:€■:: me? c=i!^«*i ih^ c: Lateral real 
ia:"'^rTr.a:ii;-c •>:.nL««*:c'i w::h ic yo^j think wa* vorkcd 
cp witri p<inicii*ar *rricrnrT'.- 'r — Ye*. I think we 
p:ckir«i TTt a irw»t deal in iLac wav. 

lirl. ■ -Vr. Thompson,' Did yi>u snsdy ihronrii anv 
hi •lory "f Gr^r^re or K«.me ? — We had hi^corie? r^«om« 

793. Which you read vulun:ariiy ? — Ye*. 

794. Dtj you think that there wa* moeh prirace 
reading in th^ ?chool ? — In the way of history, r€& 

79o. I do not mean merely scholastic reading, but 
collateral reading, we will say general reading, in 
literature not strictly cla^aical. but Waring npon 
cUs&ic?: in such looks, for instance, a- Grote's Histoiy 
of Greece ? — Yes, we did read volumes of that ; not 
from the first volume to the twelfth, but we read the 
Tolumes that happened to bear on the sabject, or 
interesting chapters, such as that upon the Sophist?. 

796. You would be examined perhaps in those ? 
— We might have some question in the examination 
bearing upon that. 

797. Had you many essays or themes to compose ? 
— No, not manv. 

798. You mentioned the Sophists ; that would be a 
subject for an essay probablv ; had you ever such a 
subject as that ?— We had to write once, I think, a 
kind of abstract of that chapter. 

799. {Lord Clarendon.) What would you saj was 
the principal stimulus to study at St. Paul's ; was it 
to advance in the school, or to obtain the exhibitions ? 
—To advance in the school, in the lower portion of 
it ; to obtain the exhibition in the higher ; also lists 
were published at W^hitsuntide, and most boys wished 
to stand well in them, because all their friends saw 
these lists, which were distributed at the apposition. 
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800- Great iniportnuce was Attached to thcra ? — 
Coneidemble iDiportancc. 

801. And you think thnt that feeling pervndes the 
vliole school ? — Yes, to a t-onsiderable extent. 

>i02. You have found so fur A3 yon have been able 
to obsei've, that the amount of scholarship taken up 
by Pauliuee to the university is less thnu that whlcli 
comes from other bcIiooIs ? — As fur as I cnn speak. I 
ani speaking in a matter like this more from my own 
experience in ray own year, thfta from any other year ; 
but I think it is ulso the gcnernl experience, to a 
cerlAin degree. 

803. {Mr. TwUlelon.) That is not M to the 
echolarship ; you would not say eo as to the positive 
scholarship, but rather to the quantity actually read ? 
— I think that applies pretty well to both ; for inslnncc 
we should not be very well up in the difTerence be- 
tween ti and F>q. 

804. {Mr. Thompson.) In what is called critical 
soholarship ? — Yea. 

805. \Mr. Vaughan.) You did not work the 
higher and more difficult parts of grammar ; in that 
way ? — No ; we wore dcHcient in syntax. 

806. More than in the forms ? — I think we knew 
the forms. 

807. In all the dialects ?— Perhaps not. but we 
were grounded in the grammar ; the eyntas was the 
point upon which we failed. 

808. What was the grammar that you need there ? 
— The Latin grammai- was one said to have been for 
ihe school, commonly called King Edward the Sixth's 



809. Were not the boya in the upper part of tlie 
school in the habit of using a different grammai' for 
working up their classics from the boys in the lower 
part of the school ? — Well there was a Jelf 



library and a Matthire ii 
times referred. 

810. It was not 
reference? — No; I di 
the larger gramm&r. 

811. {Mr. Thompsc 



the library, to which n 



«.) You did not read Hysleroa- 
tically through the larger grammarB ? — No. 

812. Not even Madvig, which is not very large? 
—No. 

813. {Lord Lyttellon.) What do the boys think 
alwjut the apposition ; are they intfrested in it? — 
The eighth are considerably interested about it for 
the speeches, and I think the junior boys ara in- 
terested in coming and seeing it; their chief interest 
consists in the lists coming out at that time, and 
boing piibliebed on that day. 

814. I mean Ihe ceremonial of the day, is it 
reckoned a groat event ? — Yes, it is reckoned a grand 

"day. 

815. It bears Upon the work of the school, does it 
not; those who ore distinguished in work ai-e distin- 
guished on that day ? — Yes, iu the upper forms, 

816. {Mr. Thompaon.) You have a great deal of 
composition of your own making to recite on that 
occasion, have you not ? — Yes. 

817. Would you auy that the compositions pro- 
duced by the boys at St. Paul's, were very inferior to 
to those, for instance, of Hariow. Did you ever see 
the speeches at Harrow ? — The Bugby speeches I 

I" T^ave seen ; oura are inferior to them, but ours were 
'grand exhibitions, if I may use the word. We could 
^not keep that up habitually, 
818. You think they were inferior ? — Thoy were 
Jinferiur, but not so very much. 
819. {Mr. Vaughan.) Do you think the school 
jjcUfiered in the point of scholarship at all from the 
boys not being together in play hours and out of 
school? — If we had not all gone home and been 
separated entirely afterwards we might have read 
^Dioro perhaps in the evening, 

820. Do you think there was leas of a feeling of 
: emulation kept upon these subjects by (he boya being 
.scattered after the lesson was over and not seeing 
each other again ? — I could not be quite certain. 



821. (Sir S. Norlhcote.) You have not seen the sT.PAtnyi 
working of the otlier system ? — No. 

822. {Mr. Tioislfton.') Did not some boys study J.VT. 
at home ? — Yes, particularly when the time was ' 
drawing near for an exhibition, or il' they ware ,,x\, 
going up for any ptarticular scholarship at Oxford or 
Cnm bridge. ~~ 

823. I suppose it would depend upou tlie iudi- 
>'idual boy, and on the boy's parents ? — To some . 
extent. 

82-t. {Mr. Thampton.) Y'ou would not call it on 
the whole a very hard working school ? — No. 

825. (Zord Lyttelton.) Do you think there m a 
disadvantage at the university in thotie respects 't 

826. {Lord Ctarendon.) Was there any alteutiou 
paid to modern lauguages ? — There is a French 
school. Two French masters were introduced while 
I was there. 

827. Is it compulsory to go to them h — Yes. 

828. It is not optional ?— No, except about the 
laat half year iu the school. A boy who is going in 
to try for a vcholarsfaip at Oxford or Cambridge 
may, by getting special leave, occupy that time two 
hours in the afteinoon at classics instead of French, 
supposing he has done pretty well in the French de- 
partment. 

829. Does he get marks for the French lessons, or 
places in the school ? — No, not that particular boy, 
not the one who occupied his lime at classics. 

830. I see that French study does influence tbo 
places in school ? — ^Not very much. We used to rise 
generally in tlie French school as wo rose in the clas- 
sical school, and French had no influence upon the 
exhibit! one, 

831. {Lord Li/lteUon.) Do the boys look upon it 
OS an important pari of the school work ? — No. 

832. (/.orri Clarendon.) la German taught there ? 
— No, only French, 

833. {Mr. Vaughan.) Do you know how tlie boys 
would have felt towards the school being in the 
country in prei'erence to its being in l^ndon or 
otherwise, if it hod been practicable to attend there ? 
— It was canvassed very strongly at one time among 
the school, and there was a great diversity of opinion 
among the boya ; I think the general feeling was 
rather in favour of its being in the country becaoee 
of having a playground. 

834. {Mr. Twishlon.) But in regard to the con- 
venience of many of tlie boya who live with their 
parents, I suppose it would make the whole difference 
as to their being able to go if the school was in the 
country ?— Yes. 

835. So that it is altogether a different principle ? 
— Yea, quite. 

836. (Lord Lj/ltelton.) Did you ever hear of the 
question whether they should remove, not altogether 
out of Loudon, but to some part of London where 
they might have more space, as the Charterhouse, 
for instance ? — I do not think the question was ever 
considered j we used to envy the Charterhouse. 

837. Do you think the boys would have preferred 
to remain iu London rather than to go into the 
country ? — I could not be sure as to the general feel- 
ing concerning that. 

838. Has it occurred to you that for the class ot 
boys who go to St. Paul's it might be better that they 
should be nearer ia London ? — If they were removed 
out of Xiondon it would cut off a gi'Cat many of them. 

839. {Mr. Vavg/mn.) Do the boys who have 
been to St. Paul's generally when they get to the 
university, and afterwards in life, find reason to ftel 
that they have lost advantages which other boys 
possess from having been in London the whole time 
of their education and having had no playgrcnind ? — 
No, I think not particularly j we feel il chiefly wttll'] 
we are there. <,] 

840. {Mr. Thompson.) Do you think they swfFer 
in health from the situation of the acheol ? — Some 
fbncy that they do, but I do not know that they do. 

N9 
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841. Toil do not Ihink ihat the general avori^e of 
Iiealth is. very low ? — No, by no meaus. 
'■ 842. Absentees from illness are not niiniLTous ? — 
Fflt ehort periods a boy would lie away every now and 
then for a cold for a single dny, hut I think that the 
illnesses in proportion to the school were not large. 

843. {Mr. TvcitUton.) Have you fiUlen in with 
any young men ivt Cambridge who have been educated 
. at Merchant Taylors' achool ? — Not intimately. 

S44. Have you ever had an opportunity of com- 
paring the system of Si. Paul's with the system of 
Merchant Taylor's ? — No. 

845. (Mr. Thompson.) With regard to mathe- 
maticE : you have not yourself made a sperial study 
of mathematics at Cambridge ? — No. 

846. Of the Paulines who come to Cambridge, 
what proportion do you think go out in raathc- 
inatical honours ? — I believe the average has been 
lower than usual the last two or three years since I 
have been up there ; it is about one, or jierhapn two, 
in a year. 

847. (Lord Clarendon.} How many would come 
up to college in that time 'f — About three or four. 

848. (Mr, Thompson.) A gnoil deal of time is 
given to mathematicB, is it not? — Two hours in the 
afternoon twice a week. 

849. Some boys read rather high in ma^iematice 
nt St. Paul's ? — Yes ; one or two in small divi- 

850. Would yon say that thost? boys who read 
high in mathematics at school genei^ly distinguish 
themselves more in mathematics at Cambridge than 
tliose who have not rend ao high ; do you tliink 
they keep up that relative superiority when they 
come to college ? — I should think bo. 

8al. (Mr. Twitlelon.) In considering in after 
life tha advantages and disadvantages of the Hystem 
at St. Paul's and other public schools, have you had 
the point present to your miud of the advantages of 
the home education of the boys living with their 
parents ? — No ; I cannot say I have. 

852. (Mr. Thompton.) How many boys would 
you say, during your experience of the school, 
showed any decided taste for mathematics so as to 
distinguish themselves at school and at the univcrsi^ 
afterwards ? — We changed our mathematical master 
while I was there ; it is a different system now. I think I 
can only speak of the new system, which is more con- 
temporary with myself. 

853. Well, speak of that ?— There wore three or 
four, hut they have not taken their degrees yet. 

854. Are there any scholars of Trinity who owe 
their scholarships to their mathematics ? — There was 
s junior scholar who hue since died. 

855. You yourself, I think, got your scholarship 
l>y classics ?-^Yes. 

856. You were a scholar ol" Trinity ? — Yes. 

857. And have been about a yeai-, I suppose ? — 
Yes. 

858. You were not \^ry much interested in ma- 
thematics youraelf when you were at school ? Yes, 

I was. 

859. Were yon satisfied wilh the mode of teaching 
and the lime devoted to the subjects ?— Thoroughly. 

860. You think the mode of teaching could not 
have lieen improved ? — No. 

861. How much mathematies did you read? — As 
soon as I wentup I began conic sections. I had read 
statics at achool. 

862. Ynu had not read conic sections when you 
went to Cambridge ? — No. 

863. Elementary statics, I suppose ; was it 
WhewcU's statics or Goodwin's ? — Goodwin's. There 
was ft boy above me who was rending or had rea<i 
Conic Sections. 

864. What is the highest point that any boy in 
your experience reached in his mathematical studios 
•t St. Paul's ?_ThB Differential Calculus. 

865. Yon think that lime enough was given to the 
■tudy of mathematics ? — Yes. 

866. In proportion to other things? — Yes j be- 
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cause the boys who took very 
did mathematics ont of school, 

867. Had you been made a thorough moslea* of 
arithmetic before you were put into these bigber 
branches of mathematics ? — I think so. 

868. You had been through that ? — Y 

869. You were able to manipulate the priiuHpil 
rules of arithmetic readily ? — Yes ; I think so. ' 

870. You had the principles on which the ntllK 
are founded explained to you 'i — Ye 

871. (Lord Denoii.) Do yon think that tlie priaei 
and rewards given in the echofil 
stimulus to studious boys? — Yes ; except in two 
particular classes. 

872. Which classes are these ? — The seventh 
eighth. In tlie seventh the marks for the print 
count on from the time of the boy's entrance into 
cla^s ; the consequence is, that a Ijoy may come i^ 
head from the sixth, and when he gets into tu 
seventh nioy find a boy who stood in i" 
class has got some 800 marks the start of him, which 
he has t« make up in the year. 

873. Then the result of the competition is t 
a( the same time for both the boy who comes up 
the sixth, and the boy who has been ' ' 
before? — The boy who has been in the seventh 
before gels the start of ns many marks 
made before. 

874. (Mr. Thompson.) Speaking generallj-, cwi 
you imagine any stimulus to private reading whi^l 
might Iw introduced with advantage? — If a sort of 
course was marked down, or any advice given pnblielj 
for private reading, and a prise offered for proficiency 
ia that, I think it might be so. 

875. No advice is tendered by the mooter upon 
anything but the routine school work ? — Some i> 
given. If a point turned up casually, he might say, 
" So-and-so is a good book to read for that." 

876. Is there any tradition in the school of a time 
when that was diflercut ; when u great deal of work 
was done out of school hours ? — There is a tradition 
of private reading, and I have seen it in some old 
apposition books. 

877. Have you seen proofs of it ? — I have seen , 
examination papers set, headed " private rending." 

878. (Sir S. NorthcoU.) Do many St. Paul's boyi'i 
go and stand for open scholarships at iho universilj ? 
— To Oxfoi'il we send one or two a year ; it varies in 
differt'iit years. At Camliridge the only college to 
which we regularly go is Trinity, and we have stooA 
for one of the minor scholai'shipB each time. 

879. I am not asking merely what exhibition 
there are, or scholarships connected with St. Pvil^' 
but whether it is the practice for boys to offer theai- 
selves as candidates ibr the open scholarships ? — Yec^ 

880- Do they afterwords offer themselves for the 
Baltiol scholarships, for instance 'i — Once, I remenber. 

881, Once while yon were there? — Yes; I 
member a recent instance. 

882, But it is not a common thing ? — They go 
for the Corpui", or for other scholorsliips. 

SS.'J. There are frequently boys going up for i 
of the scholarships F — Yes ; every now and th^j. 

884. (Lord Clarendon.) What is the system rf! 
punishment nt St» Paul's ? — Chiefly degrading in V " 
class, or standing out in the middle of the routo^ 
impositions. 

885. Is there no caning? — Yes; but not to 
very large extent. 

886. Is that administered by the masters?— 
the masters. 

887. The monitors have no power of inflictiiig 
cane ?— No. 

888. Is the caning public ?— Yes. 

889. Is it on the hand ? — Yea. 

890. There is no flogging, then ? — Well, there i 
perhaps, now and then a case, but very rarely ii 
A boy, they say, was once floggeii for playing truant |lj 
it was circulated in the school, but we were not quitAj 
certain about it. 
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891. {Lord Ltjitelton.) Was there no flogging 
in your time ? — No ; there were one or two doubtful 
sort of caiWH. 

892. {Lord Clarendon.) That is the only instanee 
known ? — Tiiere may have been another, but I ihink 
it was of an equally mythical character. 

893. When the caning was iuflicl«'d, was it at the 
moment when an offence was committed, or was the 
boy called up the neKt day? — It might bent the eudof 
the lesBon, If it is during the lesson that the offence 
takes place, generally at the end of the lescon the 
caning is inflicted, or, in occasional canes, it is the 
next day. 

894. Is it usually inflicted for disorderly conduct-, 
or for habitual idleness ? — I ihink chiefly for dis- 
orderly conduct, 

895. While you were there, was the lone of the 
school good, upright, and honourable ? — AgAinet 
lying, or anything of that sort, it was very strong, or 
f^ainsC cheating in class. If one boy took up a book 
in a repetition, and looked at that book, the feeling 
would have been very strong against that boy. 

896. (Jtfr. raugkan.) How about using a crib for 
construing ? — It was against that. I think wc were 
rather jealous of that. 

897. {Mr. Twuhlon.) Tlie practice of their all 
learning their lesKons together may have contributed 
to that ?— It did, rather. 

898. {Lord Clarendon.) By cribbing one boy 
would get an unfair advantage over another, because 
their places depend upon the manner in which their 
lessons are said ? — Tes. 



899. {Mr. Vaughan.) Their learning their lessons ST. PAUH 

I school, thexefore, tended Ut secure an advantage 

I that particular point? Yes. ■'- ^-Sptui 

900. {Mr. Thompton.) Were the impositions that 
ere tiPt at St. Paul's escefsive, do you think ? 



No. 

901. {Lord Lyrtetton.) But how much used you 
to have to write out ? — It would varv ; if we were 
late, it might be 50 lines ; or if we had not learned a 
lesson, it might be to wrilo it out once, or if very bad, 

908. Could a boy send up an imposition Vritten 
in an illegible hand ?— No, 1 ihink not ; I think that 
would have been rejected. 

903. {Lord Clarendon.) That imposition must 
be done by ihe boy when ho went home ? — Yes ; that 
is exclusive of imy school work. 

904. He might have got anybody to do it for him 
when he went home ? — There would lie cousideroble 
chance of detection. 

905. {Mr. Twifleton.) It appears from returns 
which we have received fi-om the different public 
schools, that only five young men went from St. PaQl's 
last year, either to Oxford or Cambridge : should you 
not say that St. Paul's has obtained prizes at Oxford 
and Cambridge, considering the smallness of its num- 
bers, in proportion to its numbers? — Yesj but I 
think the boys' fathers are generiilly perhaps men of 
lees means than some other schools, so that boys as a 
rule do not and cannot go unless they are likely 
really to do somelliing. 
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• 906. {Lord Clarendon.) As yon ai-e 
we are anxious to have sou 

you, and to ask you as the result of your know- 
ledge and experience of the school, whether you can 
suggest any means by which its utility can be ex- 
tended, and also in what way you consider that 
the objects of the Founder are now carried out 
under the present system? — I ihink, considering 
what the income of the school is, that by improved 
rules tlie objects of the Founder might be carried out 
t« a much gi-eater extent than they are at present. 
The Commissioners are aware that 153 i.i the whole 
number of the boys educated in the school. I think 
T may say that of that 153, seven woald bo a very 
large number U) be sent to the university in any one 
'^eor. I should say that six was above the average. 
Sow, it was certainly the intention of the Founder 
that the whole of the boys who came to his school 
should receive the kind of educiviion which at the 
present time naturally terminates in a university 
career. But in fact the great proportion of the hoys 
who enter the school leave without passing through it, 
and go into some other line of life than the learned 
professions. That I consider to be iu itself something 
altogether alien to the objects of the Founder. My 
conviction is, that he intended the school solely ns a 
nursery for the learned professions, or at any rate, for 
the highest education of the country. At the time the 
school was founded, the instruction given in it was 
probably higher than at any oiher school in England; ciiied 
tlie first master of St. Paul's school was the first 
Englishman that taught Greek, 



907. {Mr. TwuletoH.) What was his name? — 
He was the celebrated Lilly. There is a little poem 
written by Erasmus, at the desire of his friend Dean 
Colet, which was hung up in the {>orch of the school- 
In it a special point is made of this fiict of Greek 
farming part of the ordinary instruction : 

" Hie rudis, tanqusm nova tesia, pubes 

'* Literas Graias simul et Latinos, 

" Et fidem eacram, tenerisque Christum 

'■ Combibet Minis." 

Tilts clearly proves, in an age when (frtecum est 
nee potest legi was a proverbial expression, that the 
education the Founder conlenipluted was the very 
highest ; that it was not to be an education tor any 
other classes than those who either supply the learned 
professions or fill important positions in the state. 

908. {Mr. Vaughan.) I think tlie Founder men- 
tions the books ho would have read in the school, all 
of which ore Latin, with some reservation on his 
part as to his unwillingness to bind posterity ? — He 
does so, and all are Latin. But he names them not 
in opposition to Greek, but as ins tai^oes of 'true Latin' 
in opposition to ' Latin adulterate,' the Latin of the 
schoolmen. In the very same paragraph he charges 
the masters, " that they instrncl the children in 
" Greke & redynge Lalcii, in redynge unto them 
" such autors that hath with wisdome joyned the 
" pure chaste eloquence." 

909. {Lord Clarendon.) It was not expressly ape- 
that the school education was to 

I gather the 
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intfiution to give the highest education from the fact 



tlml in thnt school Greek Itistninidii was fii-^t iiitro- 
daceil, and that the first miistpr o!' iho school was ilio 
firsi Englishman who taught Grwk. 

910. {Lord Claren^vn?) As ihat is ruiher an im- 
porlani liict, ahout Greek Wing first taugUt at St. 
Paiil'H. will you Dii-olion the year?— Ilhiuk it wa* 
1511 or 1512, I am not certaiu which. Greek was 
taught in Englaud before, but l>y an Italian, Vitellio, 
a native of Corneio. Lilly was the first Englishmau 
who tuught it. 

911. {Lord LyIttUoH.) Do you know about bow 
many liove left the school every year ? — I cannot t«ll 
you i I ilarway you hare got the official retui-ns. 

912. It may inake the diepro port ion, perhaps, 
appear not m great ; it is about IT 'i — I should have 
rnvBelf said 17 or 18 ; then, it appears that only about 
30 per c«ut. of those who leave the school proceed 
to the univerHity. In my opinion, at least 90 per cent, 
ought to do ao. 

913. {Mr. TKiiUttm.) Are you aware that there 
it! no public school from which such a large propor- 
tion go to the univereity as 90 per cent. ? — That may 
fie the case ; I do not deny that ; but I tiiink you will 
Hud that of the foundationers iu a imblie school as 
large a proportion go to the university, and you will 
roraetobtr ihat alt the scholar* at St. Paul's are 
tbtindationera. Myargnnient is not that non-founda- 
tion boys are introduced whose destination in life 
may be something very different from the learned 
professions, which is the caae with the schools which 
I apprehend you hove in view ; but that the whole 
of the boys, receiving as they do gratniloua education, 
ought, if the Founder's intention is to lie carried out, 
to be destined for that kind of career of which ihe 
university is the natural fermtnation. I Am quite 
aware of the circumstance Mr. Twisteton points out. 
I will now add, that of those who go to the univer- 
sity from St. Rani's school, the caiidldatea for exhi- 
bitions and to whom exhibitions are almost always 
granted, a very considerable proportion, in my mind, 
would n»ver have gon« to the uiiiversity, except for 
the artificial stimulus given by those exliibitions. Of 
course, when I ww a Pauline, 1 knew very well the 
different degrees of qualification possessed by the dif- 
ferent candidates for exhibitions ; and now, as a 
member of the governing body, I have brought 
annually under my notice the report of the examiners, 
on which the exhibitions are granted. Supposing 
we likkc six as the nverage number uf candidates, 
of about half that number they commonly give n good 
account, but scarcely a yeai' |>asses in which there are 
not one or two of whom, while they allow that they 
are qualified for (he university, they give at Ihe same 
time no positive recommendation as to the granting 
of an exhibition. Now, it appears to me, that boys 
who come forward petitioning for an exhibition under 
such eircumstances may be decidedly put down in 
the category of those wlio are artificially stimulated 
lo proceed to the university. They arc, by means 
lif the foundation of Dean Colet, brought into a tine 
of life which is not in any way naturtJ to them. In 
my opinion that i^ an evil ) I think that all fonnda- 
tions for the purpose of facilitating university resi- 
dence ought to be strictly confined, as far its yon ran 
confine tlicm, to those boys whose natural talents are 
anch that ibey will, in the ordinary course of things, 
do well at the university, 

914. {Mr. Vaughan.) Might I ask you whether 
you have hod any opportunity of tracing their history 
subsequently in life, so as to observe what benefit 
their education conlorred Upon them iu the end ?^I 
do not know any instance of a boy of that description 
who in after life has done remarkably well. In fact, I 
ahonld soy they are untraceable, 

915. {Lord Clarendon.) Do you not think that 
the founding of these exliibitions was for the purpose 
of facilitating, — you may call it stimulating, — but faci- 
litating boys going to 'inivei-sities ? — I believe the his- 
tory of the exhibitions is simply this : Dean Colet had 
no idea of anything like an exhibition ; his only object 
was to give a gratuitous education of the highest 



order. In process of time the fbnds became 
greater than were necessary for that purpoee. ITi**' 
surplus then was appropriated in exhibitions lo a- 
considerable extent. Now the rxliihitiona whicji the 
Governors give are really laam than are wanted, and 
still we have a very large surplus. 

916. But then would not that still be carrying oni 
the objects of the Founder. His intention was to give 
a first-rale education, b^inning at school and tcrai*' 
nating nt the university. Whether the funds whkftl 
he left were given in one way or another, wbtstkol 
it should be by a stipend or an exhibition, itseenn M^ 
me IlLat his object is fulfilled by young men \Maiigl 
enabled through his means to complete the sort of 
education he contemplated ? — Yee ; provided ihuw 
young men have the natural qualifications wliicli 
enable them to make good use of their universiiy 
education, but not otherwise ; at least if one may iak« 
the commentary of Erasmus u)>on Dean Coiet's acts at 
an iodirution of what Denn Colet's mind was. Too 
are aware that Erasmus and Colet were most 
friends. Now Erasmus in one of bin letters, ■ 
remarkable one, while describing the school, ^nr dial 
boys are not admitted to it indiscriminately nee 
tidmittunt lemere ; sed delectiii _^t iadolit et a _ 
mm. I quite agree with your Lordship that it Is 
desirable thing for boys who have those natHTBl taleni 
which are likely to make them useful members of ibr 
learned professions to be assisted by exhibitions nl tlio 
university, and I should not say that that was at dl a 
misappropriation of the Founder's funds ; but 1 iJunk 
th.'it when those exhibitions are given not to assHt 
boys of talent, but really lo enable boys to puis, 
without the least distinction and with very little 
profit, through the univei-sity. who otherwise Be*er 
would have thought of proceeduig thither, that is au 
unfortunate thing, and not least so to the iudiriduals 
attracted by atich bounties. 

917. I am afraid you must very often be in the con- 
dition of not knowing whether a boy Ir fit for a certun 
system of education until that system has beeo »,p-' 
plied to bim. You cannot say exactly, a priori. ■ " 
a boy will not be fit for Eton, for St. Paul'a, 
Cambridge, or for Oxford, uuljl you have tried hira^ 
and I think it would be rather an arbitrary exerraM 
of power if the Court, or with whoever the deciMoff 
might tie, were to say such and such a boy is not of I 
character, or has not the ability to turn a univerni; 
education to account, and therefore he shall not b*"^^ 
that provision which our Founder has provided'flDl 
him, iu fact. Do you not see that there wotild 1 
difficulty in that ?— I think that difficulty wodU I 
got over by introducing greater competition. 

918. That'is another thing. Will yon haT« ill 
goodness to enter a little on that point. That vnm\ 
be your remedy ? — That would be my remedy. 

919. Will you have the goodness to tell na 
yon think that could be applied ? — To start witli, 
would say that something of the following kind 
be desirable. At present tlie members of the 
present an individual boy to the school in their 
as a vacancy occurs. Now it is a very invidlOU 
thing, in the first place, for the Head Master to 
this boy on the ground of non-qualification—— 

920. He is very young, too, is ho not?— I forgfl 
exaclly the lower limit of the age ; but he must go ' 
the school before 12. 

921. But are not some boys elected, or appoinCejl^ 
rather, by the Court as early as eight or nine? — '■. 
cannot trust my memory at the present moment ; 1 dV 
not think in practice many are appointed so yoi 
na under 10; but formerly it was the case, I bdiei 

922. {Mr. Vauffhan.) If I may trust my 
lection in the matter, not long ago there was, I beli«> 
a regulation made that no boy should got tui 
bilion whocomeaafter 12. solhat 12 is virtually « 
of standard age for going into the school ? — ^Tfls, lU| 
is the upper limit. * 

923. {Lord Clarendon.) I remember Dr> KynuBCOil 
tatkingof nominations being given atcight orniue " 
Some have been appointed very young indeed. At 
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time T waa at the school no Imy could apply for an 
exhibUion unless he had enlereii the school under 10. 
I niyseU'waB not eompeleiit to apply for an exhibition, 
for I entered between 1 1 and 12, nnd it was simply in 
oousequencc of a recommendation of the lute Bishop 
of Dnrham, Dr. Multby, who waa then examiner, that 
one was voted me. Aa regard? th:- particular point 
of presentftlionu, as I saidj'ist now, tJiey are made by 
the Court in rotation. The Head Master no doubt ia 
bound to reject n boy if he does not find him com- 
petent; but then what cOnatitutes competency? It 
is an extremely invidioui: thing for him, under any 
circumstances, to reject a toy ; it is a duty, I think, 
which one ought not to put upon him. 

924. The test of cxainiuutioa, I believe, i^ ex- 
tremely low ? — Very low indeed. 

92.5. {Lorrl Lyttelton.) Your idcii would be to 
have a much higher examination ?^— What I would 
suggest with the view of aaving the rights of the 
Governors, so far as they have rights, would be this : 
that when any vacancy should occur, the governor, 
instead of sending one candidate should send up to 
the number of half a dozen, but that the beat of those 
should be selected Ijy some independetit person com- 
petent to examine them. 

926. On the model of the Civil Service examina- 
tions ? — Possibly 1 though that was not my model. 

927. [Lord Clarendon.) It is upon the system 
which is adopted at the Foreign OtHce ? — It is the 
course which I have adopted myself ninco I became a 
governor. When parents have applied to me for 
their sons, and I was satiB6ed of the respectability of 
(*ie ftpplicants, I have taken their names down and 
examined the children myself to find out who was the 
most promising hoy, and to that one I have given my 
presentation. I cannot expect the governors generally 
to do that ; their habits are not such as to render it - 
possible ; but it would not be a bad thing that there 
^ould bo some functionary appointed who should 
decide between such candidates, leaving each governor 
the opportunity of sending up half a dozen. 

928. {Mr. Twiiletoa,') How many governors arc 
there ? — I think there are 24 or 25. One gets a 
presentation about twice in three years. 

929. So that if each nominated six, there would 
be a very fine competition?— -Vacancies do not all 
occur together, but when they did occur together the 
examinations, of course should be simultaneous. My 
plan would iu any case ensui-e that the enlruneo to the 
school should be obtained by boys of something like 
pi-omiae. 

930. {Mr. Vaagkan.) Is it not the ea»<e that the 
Eton system of election to college scholarships by 
an absolutely open competition, was carried into effect 
by the personal sacrifice of the privilege of nomi- 
nation ? — I cannot answer that. I am not nn Etonian 
myself. I think it is very likely that it was, 

931. {Mr. Twislefon.) Would there be an un- 
willingness on the part of the present governing body 
of St. Paul's, to sun-ender in like manner its right of 
nomination 7 — I cannot give it as my opinion that 
they would be disposed to surrender it. I have not 
the least reason to believe that they would he. 

932. Would it not be possible to have the exami- 
nations for all the vacancies at one time in the year? 
— I should think for the greater portion of them 
it would ; but while the number of boys is limited to 
153, if ft boy leaves casually, you must either keep his 
place vacant in the school, which I suppose would be 
considered contrary to the wish of the Founder, or else 
you must have an examination at once. 

933. Are you aware tliat, both at Winchester and 
^lon, the examination is once in a year, and the same 
difficulty about vacancies would arise there ? — They 
have what is called an Indenture, nnd as the casual 
vHcanciea occur they are tilled up from the names 
put upon that indenture at the annual examination, I 
will not pretend to say that machinery might not be 
introduced, which would produce that effect. 

934. {Afr. Vavg/ian.) To what class of persons 
are those nominations usually given ?.^The applicants 



to me, in five cases out of six, have been London ST. PACT 
clergymen ; sometimes London physiciauH, Every 
now and then I have Iiad applications from the j wmSi 
conntry, but veiy rarely ; because now, aa probably ' ,, 

the Commissioners are aware, there ia not the facility 17 Beo, 1^ 
foi- the boys boarding which there used to be. 

935. Have you any reason to think that the appli- 
cations to yourself have had a wider or higher range 
than the applications which are made to others ? — 
I am perhaps likely to have a more extensive 
acquaintance throughout the country than many of 
the governors. 

936. And would the' principle on which you have 
generally nominated tend to encourage appUcatiooH 
from u wider circle ? — My practice is not generfdly 
known. I never absolutely pledge myself to adhere 
to it. For instance, if I had a request made for a 
presentation for the son of a man of letters who was 
in straitened circumstances, I should not think mywlf 
iMMiad to subject the child to the usual test. 

937. Are you aware whether the same claas of 
applications is made to the other members of the 
Company ? — I think so, except that some of them 
being in business, are likely to have applications 
from persona with whom they have commercial rela- 
tions i but I believe you will find, that the balk of tlie 
boys admitted to the school are the sons of the London 
clergy. When I say London clergy, I include the 
clergy living within a radius of a few miles ftom 
LoLidou, because the railways give great facility. 

938. Is it or is it not the case that those who are 
Qominaied by the Company in general, are [fersoually 
connected with the members ? — Tliat I cannot tellyon. 
I can only say that, from whatever cause, I believe 
they are not disposed to give up the right of private 
presentation. Perhaps I may be permitted to resume 
the answer to the Chairman's question as to the mode 
in which I should endeavour to produce a greater 
competition for exhibitions. The first step, by modi- 
fying the right of presentation, has been explained. 
The second step which I would take would be to 
require a certain qualification for each class in the 
school. I would not allow a boy of very considerable 
age to remain in a low class. At one of the examina- 
tionB{in 1859), I was ratiier anxious to know fiom the 
examiners what the ages of the boys in iho different 
claeses were. I got them to give me the liighest age 
in each class, the lowest age, and the age of the boy 
whose performance was tlie best. 

939. (Lord Clarendon.) There being how many 
classes ? — Eight j the first is the lowest. 

The witness handed ia the following table : 
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In the first class, for instance, there were 22. The 
age of the best scholar is ten years and a half ; but 
there waa a boy in that class inferior to that best 
scholar, who yet was three years and three months 
older. It is «juite obvious that a mixture of boys of 
that kind is in n moral point of view very bad in- 
deed. The old boy was certainly doing no good to 
himself, and probably mischief to others, 

940. {Sir S. Northeote.) Waa the case of the best 
scholar in class IV, an exceptional case of one very 
clever boy who had got up ? — That I cannot tell you. 
I merely got the examiners to put down the numbers. 
I was at that time trying to persuade the Court to 
adopt a plan of superannuation in the different classes, 
so as to get rid of the dunces by degrees. You will 
N4 
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far tbifr teMe tluc t1i#,Te wat at the time a ^reat 
e^n frr«a th«^ doaee:^ r^tuaiftm^ in the M-hooL I 
fLIfik mj plan «>f a 'mai0r:titlrf: exami nation for 
«!:r.'traDcey wcwU sweep a ^reat manr of these clear. 
I jthook! gain two ^Auu hj that. I shooid jrain 
in the OMMrai ehaneter of eaeh daiA, and I sfaoald 
■ItimateSj get no bojfi in the rehool \mt tneh a« 
mijrht, ^seording to fair proljabilitj, be snppoeied to 
h*- iikelj to go throti^fa ic. It i* out of the qoe^tion, 
that Yfffjn who are foand in the:!-e lower chi#<est at the 
a^re of 14 or 1 > er#ald get through the «chooL Thej 
ifia>>t Vielong prima facie, to that ehkSj* which, in mj 
opinion. Dean C'olet nerer coiitemphited giTing his 
fondft CO educate gratoiUHi^lj. 

i^L Th/; «rjperaniiuation, I mppoee, Li a certain 
age at which a hoj inriftt arriTe in a particohur part of 
the mehtpffl^ or cea.«e to fjelong to the school ? — Ye», 

942. Will YOU fir!«t eive n« roor idea ahout that ? 
— I ifTopfAed that no boj ifhoold be allowed to remain 
in the itecoud cUii* after the age of 12 ; m> that if he 
coald not cret into the second ciaea bj the age of 12, 
he should leave the iichooi ; and that no bor shoold 
lie allowe^l to remain in the fourth class after the age 
of 14, nor in the sixth cla.-s after the age of 16. Those 
are veiy liljeral allowance? indeed. 

943. (L//rd Ly tie lion.) Hare tou rinj thing to saj 
about the seventh class ? — Xo ; I thought that was 
onnecessarj. I thought if jou swept the drones out 
from the lower part of the school, the upper part 
would right itself. 

944« {Lord Devon,) Is there practically anj limit 
to a boy's remaining in the eighth ; I observe one is 
aged 18 years 9 months? — Thej cannot remain 
in the school after they are 19. 

94o. (Aor</ Clarendon.) I suppose that the mode 
by which a Ujv passes from one class to another 
admits of no question. There can be no favouritism 
or injustice ? — No, I think not ; because every year 
there is an examination of the whole school by two 
acholars of reputation who are unconnected with it, 
and their re]>ort, although probably it would not 
absolutely override the proceedings of the masters, 
yet still serves to direct them. It is a continual check 
upon them, and I do not think there is the slightest 
reason to cun}«ider that the masters do other than 
their duty. 

946. No ; but I mean it becomes of consequence 
if there is to l>e a superannuation period, for the satis- 
faction of the parents as well as >n juBtice to the 
child ? — Yes. 

fM7. {Sir S. Xorihcote.) It would place the master 
in a position of some difficulty ; if he did not put a 
lx>y lip, he would be considered to >^ ruining that 
boy's prospects, and therefore he Tvould be subject to 
some pressure from without ? — I should think so. But 
I have no reason to suppose that there has ever been 
unything like an undue keeping of boys back. 

948. 1 do not think you quite understand me. 
Sup[K)sin;( that the master were bound to send away 
a Iwy at the age of 14, if he was not able to get into 
the fifth class, and bup[K>sing the eflfeet of sending 
away a Iwy at the age of 14 were 4o deprive him of 
the advantages of the school, the parent and the 
patron of the boy would naturally look very sharply 
into it ? — There is no question al>out that. 

949. And as at present the l>oys are all appointed 
by private patronage, there would be some one at all 
events among the governors who would be likely to 
bring a pressure to bear on the master ? — I think so. 

9oO. {Mr, Twi$leton.) And jierhaps on the boy ? 
•^•Yes. 

9;>1. (Sir S. Aort/tcote.) That would not signify ; 
that would lie a very good thing. But have you taken 
the oIIht point into your consideration, and do you 
think it might have a tendency lo cripple the master, or 
in any way to affect his fair dealing with the school? — 
I think not, because the annual examination is a pro- 
t<M!lioii for the master who does his duty, as well as a 
check on the master who does not do it. 

9.'>2. How far is it a protection. V/ould the ex- 
aminers say, " Here is a boy who is wrongly placed, 



*^ who is plaeed tco high " t — If in the — ™"*i ex- 
amination they fbnnd that in the chu# in whicli n boj 
was he did very HI, it wonld prove either that Ik ww 
very idle, or unfit lor the chua. 

9^. Wo-ald an examimer, merely examining for 
one day. like to take the reiponsbQitj of snying, 
**Thi« boy. A«B.. i^ placed in the foorth'elndA, and is 
^ not fit for it '" ? — I do imc think an examiner need 
at all consider what i^sne is dependent npoo ki5 jodg- 
ment. What he has to do is to give n judgment on 
the £M't which is before him. 

964. What is the natore of the jodgment which 
he now pronounce:^ ? — The report of the examiners is 
extremely detailed. They give a kind of report of 
almost every boy's peribrinanee. If a boj had l«en 
moved into a clase. and shown himself totally nn£t for 
it, the unfitne^^s is a thing which they would mention 
in their report, quite irrespective of the boy's antece- 
dents or his destination. Thus yon woold havo 
evidence that the boy had U?en improperly poshed op. 

9->5. {Mr. Twisleiom.) Is there an examination all 
through the school of all the boys ? — Yes ; every 
year. 

956. Do yon think that a good plan ? — It has 
existed for manv vears. 

957. That is a stimulus to the boys to exert them- 
selves ? — I should think it was to some extent. 

958. {Lord Lytteliom.) Is it followed by prises 
and rewards ? — Yes. 

959. Are all boys placed in order of merit ? — 
I am rather imwilling to make an answer to that 
question, because I might not make it with perfect 
accuracy. I think the practice is to place them so^ 
certainly in the upper classes ; but I am not sore 
whether the arrangement is considered as finaL The 
adjudication of the exhibitions certainly is so. What 

.we do in the Conn with regard to the exhibitions b 
this : we read the report of the examiners, and see 
whom they recommend for exhibitions. If they reeom- 
mend a boy for an exhibition, and the Head 3lastar 
on being called in gives a good moral character to 
the boy, we then give him the exhibition, at least if 
there is an exhibition to give him, and I never knew 
one deficient yet. 

960. (Lord Clarendon.) And yet even with this, 
only a limited number go to the university ? — Yes ; 
but I think if this plan of mine were adopted, you 
would find a much greater number in the course of a 
few years. 

961. Then having provided in the first place for a 
better sort of raw material coming in, and in the next 
place for boys who are not likely to advance being 
removed, is there any other alteration which you 
would suggest for the school. Do you think that the 
number is too limited. I will first ask you why it is 
limited to 153 ? — I believe I can give you a very good 
answer why it was originally limited to that. I have 
no doubt there was a reference to that narrative in 
the Scriptures ofthe miraculous draught of fishes ; but 
in fact Dean Colet's funds were not suificient to pro- 
vide for more. The particular numl>er was fixed in 
his mind by that familiar narration ; but something 
like that numlier was the greatest which his funds 
would support. 

962. But those funds having now increased, you 
think you would appropriate them in conformity with 

the Founder's wishes by increasing the number ? ^I 

should say we are decidedly bound to do so. That is 
ray opinion. It is my private opinion only, but I 
think we are extremely wrong in not doing so. 

963. (Mr. Vaughan.) The mere extension of the 
numljers to whom the benefit is to be applied, unless 
there is some important amendment of the principle 
on which that application is made, would only tend 
to increase the evil which you are now speaking of ; 
a large class of persons being forced into a kind 
of education to which they could do no credit, and in 
which they could not exist in any comfort ? — I think 
when any proposal has been made to the governors for 
the extension, it has been in some way combined with 
the principle of changing the manner of nomination. 
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I proposed a scheme to the Coui-t mjself. Thore was 
a committee constituted, of which I wiis a meniher, 
•nd which committee eut a long time, a;id a great deal 
of troubln was taken ill overcoming ecruplee of mem- 
bers. That Bcheme would have left the Governorfl 
with a oonxiderahle augmentution of patronage, but it 
waa Domothing new, sometliiug strange to ihcm, 

964. lias it ever seemftl practicabk" to you, or has 
it ever been proposed to ibem iu the cmc of an ex- 
teiiHion of the benetita of tho syatem, at any rato to 
make llie extended part of it eniirely free to open 
coni|)etition ? — I have the draft of my scheme with 
me here, if you would like to hear it read. 

965. (Lord LyMellon.) Could you say what \% the 
, idea on Ibo port of the majority of the governing 
body as to what tlioy are to do with tiiese surplus funds, 
which are now coneideFabie, and will bo Btill more 
BO? — I do not think that the ueceitsity of doing any- 
thing with the surplus prcssea very strongly on their 
imagination. 

9GG. They merely let them accumulate ? — Tes. 
But I would rather not answer quenlious as to tlie 
views of governors. If you want information from 
the governors I should like you to send for them 
ofilcially. 

967. I hope wo shall have your scheme at full 
length ? — 1 have it here if you like to see it. The 
paper which 1 hold in my hand is one which I drew 
up myself as a member of the committee which I was 
speaking of. 

968, (Lord Clarendon.) Is it the same as that 
which we have had furnished to us, boe^iuse wo have 
that in print, and it has been circulated amongst us. 
Perhaps you can give in the papei' ? — It is rather 
different from the report which you have, t>ecause at 
the time I drew it up Uaileybury College was in the 
market, and part of my schemo was to buy that. The 
college was sold while we were deliberating, and of 
course we struck that portion out of the report. 

9K>, (Lord Lyitellatt.) Will you state the sub- 
stance of the scheme J — We started on the principle 
that there was an avei'age surplus of 2,500/. a year. 

970. (Lord Clareadon.) le that the surplus now ? 
■ — It was the surplus at the time of the recommenda- 
tion. It is more than that now, I imagine. I will 
hand the scheme in to thn Commission. 

The witness handed in the following paper : 



{1.) It may be considered ns an ascertained point that 
the surplus revenues of St. I'unl's School at the present 
time are not less than '2,blV.H., whereof l,UOUi. arises from 
money inveated in stock, and rcslisahlo whenever it may 
seem 6t to the truatiies of the charity. 

It iUalso undisputed that in the year 1888 the surplus 
re\-enue will be augmented by not less than 2,00(H. per 

(2,) Under these circumatanees it is suggested that the 
present available funds he employed in purchasing a site 
and establishing a school, which, while not fnmishin^ a 
greater amount of eleemoKynary cducstion thrin the existing 
available funds are sufficient tu meet, shall be susceptible 
of enhirgement and improvement as often as those nmds 
receive any considerable increase. 

(3.1 Such a desi|{n would be accomplished, if beiidea the 
foundationera (for whom a gratuitous education is provided) 
other boys were admitted whose jiarents were deairona of 
sendinz them, simply for the advantages to be derived from 
good mstiuction. and (perbsps also) for the chuncc of 
obtaining an exbil>ition at the University. 

The groat fublic Schools (Eton, Winchester. Charter- 
house, Westminster) are obvious cxamulcs of an arranne- 
ment of this kind. In most of them, tne far Krcater }wrt 
of the income of every master, and the whole of the income 
of some, arises from the paynicftta of non-foundationers. 

The recent foundations of Mnrlborongh College and 
Wellington College are likewise analogous. In each rf these 
a certain Duml>cr of boys (sons of ofticers or clergymen 
respectively) are received at certain rates of payment, while 
the sons of civilians or laymen are admitted on higher 
terms. It is plain that this anangement is nibstantially a 



distinction between foundstiouen and non-foundationers ; g^^ PAm 
for the difference between the payments of the favoured and ' jf^^ 
the nun-favoured classes is neither more nor less in effect J,W,Blak*t 

than a foundation equal in value to the difference, in favour 

oflhefirstmentioned. I7 DeclM 

(4.) In the accomplishment of the proposed design it . ■ 

seems highly expedient to procnre (if feasible) a site of 
sufiidcnt area to jiermit the school to be expanded to any 
extent which the growth of its funds would dictate as 
desirable at any future time. 

(5.) The important points above adverted to ajipear to be 
secured by the acouisition of the ground belonging to the 
late East India College at Hiulevbury, now at the disposal 
of the Woods ond Forests, which it is believed the Govern- 
ment would be disposed to sell at a low price for educational 
purposes. The College consists of a building wciradspted for 
educational purposes, in the form of a quadrangle, containing 
a hall, a chapel, a hbrory, five or six good houses ada)>ted 
for masters, and chambers capable of accommodatinR !iO or 
100 xniiLT students. Besides this, tliere ore two other 
good houses at a short distance, likewise adapted for the 
recejition of masters, and about 50 or 60 acres of land con- 
tiguous, part of which was used as a cricket ground by the 
students of Uaileybury College. There is also a \erf 
handsome well-built double wall for fives, which can scaroelr 
have cost less than l.OODf. 

(6.) It is believed that the whole of this property could 
he purchased, put in order for the reception of masters and 
students, and occupied for 20,000/. Assuming that by the 
expenditure of this sum, the surplus revenue of St. Puul's 
School would be dimim'shed by BOO/, per annum, there 
would still remain 1,7*KI/. per annum aradable for the 
maintenance of the fabric and the endowment of the new 
school. And this might, if necessary, be increased by 
letting the two outlying houses, aud such portion of the 
land as mi^'ht hot he considered necessary for the welfare 
of the school. I would then reckon that with this arrange- 
ment the disposable revenue would amount to I,800J. a year. 
Uf this I would dispose as foUows ; 

Foundation Masters. 

Salary of Head Master - - - j£400 

„ Second master - - - 300 

Chapbin - - - - 100 

together with the three best houses, and a portion of that 

jmrt of tlie building now appropriated to students' rooms. 

All these should be kept in substantial repair by the 

trustees, for which the remaining 1,000/. would oe avaiUhle. 

(7.) For the salaries above mentioned the foundation 
masters should be bound to educate freely 40 boys, and if 
these boys should desire to board, to receive them as boarders 
in the studeuta' rooms at 50i. per annum each. They should 
be bC liberty to receive additional bnnrders in the students' 
rooms at 70;. per annum, of which sum 20/. should be 
regarded as school fees, and distributed among all existing 
maateta, according to a scale laid down by the Head 
Master, and approved by the trustees. 

(8.) As the number of boys increased, new masters 
should be apfointed by the Hs:ad Master, who should 
be placed in the remfdning houses, but receive no other 
payment from the trustees. They should be allowed to 
receive boarders in their owa houses, at any rat« the Head 
Master might think fit, but a certain portion should 
always be regarded as school fees, and distributed among 
the whole of the matters. 

By this arrangement the non-foundation masters would 



educational stuff. 

In the cate of all non-foundationers, an entrance fee 
shiintd be paid by each boy to the Head Master. 

('J.) \Vhcn the funds of the school had increased in 1888, 
the number of foundation boys should be increased gradu- 
ally. For every one, 20/. per annum should be paid as 
school fees, and they should have a claim to he boarded in 
the students' rooms at 50/. per annum so soon as a vacancy 
occurred. When the whole of the students' rooms were 
filled by foundationers, the nninher of the free boys would 
be fsayl HO. 

The salaries of the foundationers' masters would be 

Head Master - - - - .f 1,^00 
Second do. - - - - 1,050 
ChaplMn . . - - 350 

I should allot a large portion of the students' rooms to 
the Head Master, but not allow liira to receive non- 
foundationers in his own house. The practical working 
uf the pUn would be that as the school grew he would 
make some one of tlie new masters, appointed by himself, 
h^ of his boarders, allowing him a suitable salaiy. 
O 
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¥X:^' kV'M *i'^* ' n'/' '■■-;• -^/. 

l^iiA*»u ? — J»o, ?i#^it -.vy-- . ^' \. O.J a- .: i-. i*ov.-. 
'/7ft. 'Ii*if i- ;:.«::-Jy &fj'/*.ji-; -/rh'i*/: ? — 1 hi- 

;/7J. ^/^/-f/ l.tfU*.U'»n., I- it ;.'>: Ti.c- la':: t).?.: 

tli'-l': v.ijj \fi: hi lit*: o*j\i2'^: i,i ii i'rw y^zixi' a Iiiufh 
^tfsiU'r »urj/]ij- ?■— Ifj JH'^S ii i- 'Oh-i'l'ri'.d that lli« r»r 
wiiJ ♦/<: at I'-a-J 2/XXi/. a y.:ar more. 

1/7 '>. Wiiat M'oiiJrl you jfJOfiffM: to do i\jtli liial ? 
• •My i<J«';i wa« that if my jflari .riiould \t^- frairi^l 
out, wli<rii I8SS /'am'? til" -urfilti^ hhouM ;:o to tlie 
ii«:w >>h'*'>l nii'i thai it "liould I.r; lar;:"lv inr-K.-sir*.-*^!. 
'J'h<: paji'T J )iav<r \ttxut\f'A \\i fontaJriJ* luy dt.-lji/f ^atc 
vi':w-. of v/hal iu\[!\i\ h<: doiif, ami 1 liav^: no ohjw;tioii 
t^» iirt U'iii^ \tr\uu-t\. 

Ul*t» (Lord Clarendon,) J'lohahly that Aiil prive it 
Uii; )*<:-i ^-haiir*; of Uriii;r ^arrie^l into r-ffect ? — I may 
Hay thftt 1 <'oiiMjlt<rri iliflicrrrut fri<rii(I-> of mine wiili 
ri'\'i'.ri-u*-t'. to th<; jfhm, amon;^ others iJr. Vaughaii, 
foi'm<'f-]y of JJ;irn;w, an'l that h<r ihou;(ht wfll of it. 
JJc havh tliat. h*' < nlin-ly aiijirovi'.** of tlir- iirinciplo of 
It. \u\ hah Iiafl f;Xfi<rrir'nrr- of rr-hool- of thi? <h.•^,(:l•iI)- 
tioii ; partly foijiirJatir>n htUmAr xi\n\ partly free ^cXnAiU. 
My Uit^ii of ^ottinf; a inix<;rl horly was iiol witliout a 
viirw lit ffrftiUrr rom}H'titir>n. 

f^77. (Lord LyttvUon,) An* yon a wan* of any 
opitiion anion;/ oUl I'anlinch of dir'tinction on thiMiut-rf- 
tion of moving tin- h('1i<h>1 awl of J^ondon or to .^^onie 
othf^r jfart of l^>n<lon, or r>f ^(raftin^ u{Hin it un addi- 
tional mJiool acrifrdin^ to your |)laii? — Vos ; advice 
wan ahkcd I think r>f the preHent J^orrl Chief Jiaron. 

\VIH, And of otherK ? — 'I'hey jrave their opinion, if 
1 am not niiHtaken, \\%\\\\\y>X movin;^ the Kchool. 

MTtKK All of tln-nj, 1 heliev<% were rather in favour 
of movin^^ it to home other part of J^judon ? — Yok ; 
ihr?y ^ave ihat opinion under the impression that 
I)ean ('olct li:id intended it for the eili/ons of Lon- 
don ivper-iiijiy, whieli I connider is a iniMlake. 

fiW), {Mr, Twislvton,) Without nderenee to his 
IrHtMitioii, in it not tin* efine that tin; removal of it 
into the conn try won hi ehiinge the charwit^^-r of the 
hehool 't— No dtnilit it woidd. 
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Iff^v-. i- iL :r»r : — Tl ♦.-:•.- c.".»^i l. : '-e r* ::. ::.:iiL- iVt 

JT.d'— 'i. 

if**-*. iiM: ::i r'-i-irrrLC*.- :j t:.-.- c:-:ir--:rr -i iLe 
Mrh'.- •! : ■i^"L:tt w.'-ld r.-r :::«r o'-*-.-t.^:l-. !i 1-' L-:i!i.i:iin::j:: 
the M.r?-:M e:.ara';tvr «:■;' iL..- -cL «.-.•: : wLni T\-..':iM l'^^- tht- 
ohj'.-ctivn Im pjiT-iiu-;!.:.' *.vlth ii,e •.^.U.^*L»/. a .r.!KTi.:ii 
hiie. «ji*rr: vi '1 n*!jL: i.:*^-.- niiiio:-:*: r- ^ -r.: I'-r o'J.» 

y ou r - i 1 •_•. ail d I lie r: t h»rrt- wo u ! -i : * • i : : e I u i id : i . g t *.• l r ».« • : . 

i>'?i/. /-Vr. ThoMpso9i.^ XiA :i the siic wa> i;o: much 
lai^'-r it Would no: K- a \ivmi advMiUiire r — 1 ^houI'i 
ima^liu'.' th::i i:i :iiiv i-art •.•:' Loi.-i'ii v^ii W'-i.ld have 
to jrive -•uch an enonnou? :ri:m for a ^:te. liiai :.i; your 
money would he -peut in purolir.>::.j it. 

l/jtj. (.Vr. I'ftiiff/ia/t.) Witii rofeii-nte t».» ilu* 
original cliaraetcr of iLt- .-chf-iol l^.-ini: aiu-ixd hv re- 
moval in-ni Londun, 1 will ju^i (jm le what ihi- K»ui.d*>r 
.«»avs? a.s l4» the bovs- h».* wi<iic> tu U* tauf^hi in tin.* 
tiChfX)l. He pav-i. •• Th^Ti.- shrill he t:tu;:ht in the >aiil 
'• ^chool children of all natloi:^ a: id e«.niL:rie? in- 
" dirtcTcntly to the numher of 153'' ? — Y\■^ : lif dl.»e^. 

i^yi. {Lord Lt/f(elion,) It wa> rathrr pri-sumod 
on the part of iho-^^e jK.'r?on5f tu whom you referred, 
that placing ii in London implied that (hey were to 
be maiidy London l>oy.s ? — Yes. It is extraordinary 
how, a.s time.s change, jK'Ople change their upinion&L 
nhoui other.-j' intention?*. 1 liave had letters from 
clerjrymen request in;/ presentations irom me, and spe- 
cifying the ground for their a]>]dication to be, that 
thcry lx.ditfved the Founder inteilded the children of 
the clergy to be especially favoured, forgetting that 
the school was founded iu days when all the clergy 
were unmarried. 

992. (Lord Ciarendon.) Supposing that such a 
country school could be added to Dean Colet's foun- 
dation, have you ever considered what would he its 
elfect on the jnetrojiolitan Cfctablishment ; whether it 
would draw^ off the best boys from there, or whctlicr 
the present school would remain in its )»resent state, 
and would be altogether a dillerent c1ju>s of boys 
from those going to the other school? — That objection 
ha.s been made before now. 

5>f)3. It was not an objection on my i)art, merely an 
inquiry? — It has been made as an objection by others, 
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and the proposed new school has been called a rival 
or St. Faal'a, I cannot myself onderstand how one 
good RChool can (in an evil sense) be called a rival of 
another. It is possible that many persons might 
prefer to send their sons to the country acliool. I 
should myself, for one. I have five sons, but I hovo 
not sent any to St. Paul's, uor do I intend to do so ; 
because 1 believe the influences of the playground life 
are morally so very valuable, that no other advantages 
compensate for the want of them ; but, otherwise, the 
pecuniary advantages of St. Paul's are very great. 

994. You say that you do not quite see that there 
would be a rivalry between the two schools. I under- 
stood there would be two branches of the same school; 
one of which would bo so much more favoured than 
the other, both by its locality and by its playground, 
consequenlly by ita social system, that you think the 
rural school would be superior, and might attract a 
different class of boys ; for instance, you would send 
your own sons tliere, but not to the London school ? — 
Tliat would not be on account of the different Bocial 
rank of the boys. 

905. I do not mean as to the social rank but the 
social system ; the different school associations that 
would arise frbm the locality ?— I believe that there 
being no bonrders at St. Paul's the odvimtagos of it 
are almost entirely eonflned to pi-ofessional men living 
in London, The number of these would not be 
diminished. It is a great advantage for them io have 
their sons receive a good education ; and if they are 
clever boys and get on, to obtain the means of a uni- 
versitv education, and at the same time to live at home. 

996'. {Mr. Vaughnn.) But even wilh regard to 
those who now lake advantage of the school in 
London, does it necessnrily follow that lliose pro- 
fessional gentlemen who now send their children to 
S(. Pu«rH, if they could send their children to a 
St. Paul's in the country with eorreaponding advan- 
tages to those which they now have at St. Paul's, 
would necessarily dislike it ? — It is not everybody 
who takes the same view as to the importance of the 
oiiL-school education ; what I eall the playground 
life. The same class of persons who send their sous 
to King's College — and a very large I'umber no doubt 
there arc, for I think the educalion at King's College 
is more extensive than at 8t. Paul's — would Ito always 
nnxiouB to get their sons to a London school. 

997. It would not be safe to assume that it .Is the 
locivlity in London that is necessarily the temptation to 
send their sons to St. Paul's, rather than jiecuniiiry nd- 

?, whatever it may be ? — Yes ; but you see that 
under my jilan ihey would have to pay for the boarding 
of a Imy at the country sehool, whereas at the London 
Bcliool he lives at home, and co?ts nothing for honrd. 

998, But suppose that the board were given 
Hiem at cost price ? — That I do not propose. 

993. Supposing that the board were given them 
at the cost price in the country, there would be 
nothing lost lo the Iwys in that way ? — That is not 
a part of my scheme. I should always object to that. 
I do not think it at nil a desirable thing. 

lOOO. Wil! yon explain why it would not be ad- 

vautageons to give the boarding at cost price, because 

the same reasons may apply to olher spIiooIr as well ? 

— The reason I say it is this, tliat I think sufficient 

L eleemosynary benefit is conferred when gratuitous 

H ediieatiou is given. I think if yon were to give 

K boftril for nothing, you would run great risk of in- 

^K trodueing a large number of boys who were really 

^ft'Bciit to the school simply for the purpose of saving 

^■^leir fathers the payment of their butcher's and 

^P^akOr's billp. 

•KWr. That is not what I meant by cost price. I 
meant they should pay the actnal price that their 
bodrd niid lodging actually cost. It is a general prin- 
ciple of public schools that the charge for board and 
lodging includes n profit, which in efiiwt constitutes a 
part of tlie renmneration for tfracbing. It is merely 
Another wajr of giving a stipend to the master. As 
. -there can be no reason for this in the ciwe of a school 
pjike St, Paul's, does it strike you that, in the first 
■, there would be any objectioii to arranging the 
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^tem BO that the boys should pay for all that thoy ST. VK\3if\ 
really cost in the way of living, and thai all beyond - — 

that should be provided for them, as they now have , ,„^"';^^ 
it, free of any charge? — It !s a question which I f^- BUM ^ 
have not considered, and I would rather not give an u p, 

off-hand opinion upon it; hut I misunderstood yonf 

question when I made the first auewcr. I only 
deprecate gratuitous board oud lodging. 

1002. (^r. Twialeton.) That would be giatuitous 
lodging though not gratuitous board ?— Yes, 

{Mr. Vaughan.) If necessary they might pay the 
interest on the building, but it might not be necessary. 
My expression included " lodging." 

1003. {Lord Lyttelton.) Docs it not seoni probable 
that there would be a hirge number of persons in 
London who would like a good day school of esta- 
blished reputation near their own homos ? — I do not 
think there is the slightest chance of any dindnution 
in the applications for admission to the school. 

1004. {Mr. Thompson.) Nor of any deterioration 
of the boys ? — No ; I cannot see the slightest ground 
for apprehending the one or the olher. 

1005. {Sir 8. Northcote.) You would have plonly 
of applicants for double the number of nominations ? 
— Yes ; and if the method of admission were thrown 
more open, I have no doubt the applic&tionB would 
increase. 

1006. (Mr. Tiaishtott.) Is it not the co^e that some 
parents prefer a system by which their sons may 
go to schoiii during the day, and be wilh them during 
the evening ? — 1 hnve no doubt great numbers do, I 
do not mean to sny that there is not a good deal lo bfi 
urged for their preterence, but I do not share it. 
With boys of some peculiarities of character I have no 
doubt it is very desirable. 

1007. {Mr, Vaughan.) I supiioso it is not to l)e 
assumed absolutely that the persons who tjike the 
benefit of it, under the prcsenl circumstance!^ really 
consider that an essential part? — I do not think it 
enters mudi into their consideration. They get a good 
e<lucation, and jirospective advautogea for nothing. 
That is the main thing. 

1008. {Mr. Twisleton.) I su]ipose the economical 
advantages are predominant in their minds ? — 1 have 
no doubt they are, considering the cii'cumstances of 
the London clergy generally. 

1009. {Mr. KaKff*Sa».)ButaBthefichoolisarranged 
at present in London, are there not certain difficulties, 
even on the present site of the school, which already 
make themselves felt, in combining the home system 
with (ho system of school instruction with regard to 
the boarding of the boys in the daytime ? — You menu 
as to what Incomes of them between schools. 

1010. Yes, and as to their obtainiog their meals at 
that time ? — Yes ; I have myself, at the Court, always 
endeavoured to keep clear of that subject. I have 
always said let us have nothing to do with it. We 
arc taking a respousihility of jmjHisaible fulHlmeut 
upon ourselves if we lay down any regulations of the 
kind. You cannot exercise any real super! n ten donof 
over boys unless yon have them in your house. 

1011. You are obliged, in fact, to leave ihe parents 
lo contend with that difficulty, whatever it is ? — Yea; 
they enter upon it with their eyes open. 

1012. Do you know whetlier it is whAt they fe«I 
lo be a ditficnlty ? — I cannot speak from experience 
as to whether they have found it a difficulty or not. 
I have understood that at one time, Dr, Kynaston 
used to receive some of the boys into his house to dine 
there. I see no reason why any master should not 
he allowed to do it if he thinks proper, imd I am not 
quite sure that the undermnsters are not permitted to 
do it. At any rate I should conceive that such an ar- 
rangeinent could be easily made if the parents wished. 

1013. {Lord Clarendon.') You think, although the 
masters might not take upon themselves this respon- 
sibility, ihey might facilitate any measure which the 
parentfl desired? — 1 see no objection to that, as a 
private arrangement. 

1014. Do you not think the more you prevent 
these boys running aWit London for an hour™""" 
hour and a half, the better it would bo 7 — J 
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'AUL'S, Tei'DOT of (he sphool, I slioutil never, in the least 
' depree, seek to impose nuy dutiefl oii the masters in 

_ ^* 1015. Do you not think some boiirdin'! house or 
0. lasa. other might he provided, to which the UiyH niijiht 
bo eipecied to gii ? — The houses iu that neighbour- 
hood urc nltnoHt ull houses of basinees. It would be 
a most difficult thiug lo tind any house. 

1016. They piny really through prison hnrs, and all 
the passers-by may look at them ? — The area iu 
question was not intended as a playground, but simply 
OS a means of passing from oue liou^e to anotlier. 
It is meri'ly accidentfJ that it is made use ol'.to play 
in. It was not constructed with that inteution. 

1017. {Lord Lt/tteUofi.) Would the whole number 
of 153 have their dinner near the school ?— The aoue 
of the city clergy would live in that immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and they would go home. 

1018. A great many do iiol, we have been told. I 
do not see how so large a number is lo be provided 
for. However, the govemoi-s do not consider they 
bave anything to do with it ? — I believe not, 

1019. (Lord Devon.) Thei-e is uo connexion what- 
ever with the cathedral, is there ? — No, (here is not, 
not the least. Dean Colet had a singular dislike of 

ho clergy, and of chaplvrs especially, in his day. 
If you will reail the letters of the time, you will find 
what an exceeding dislike he liad of tJicm. 

1020. {Lord Clarertilov.) Supposing your propo- 
■ilions were ultimately to meet with adoption, biill 
tbcix' must be a great deal of time passed bcfoi-e the 
Court would iirst agree to entertain them, and next lo 
carry them into efiect. In the meanwhile is there 
anything you can suggest for improving the system of 
instruction and education there. The boys are thera, 
Isuppose, on au average alwul six hours aday; Idonot 
think it comes to more than that ? — I should tlnnk 
rather less. 

1021. It is from nine to four, out of which they 
are away an hour. We may coll it six hours. Do 
you think thiit those six hours are employed in the 
liest way that they could he, for it apjicars at pi-esent 
thei-e is very little preparation out of school, and 
therefore all that tho boy gels is im|>arled lu him in 
the school ? — There pbwI lo be a great deal of jire- 
paralion out of school. 

1022. I do not tliink we have gathered that there is a 
great deal now ? — 1 should hesitate to offir any re- 
commendation in matters of detail, hccaiise I ihtuk 
these things ought by rights (u be left to ibc Head 
Master, as a general principle. No school is in a 
healthy condition except the Head Master has the 
entire regulation of the details, and also the appoint' 
ment and dismissal of the under masters. That is 
what I should strongly recommend, so as to make 
the Head Master responsible for evei^thing, and to 
fetter him in nothing ; becnuae power and responsi- 
bility must always go together. 

1023. It is just the reverse at St. Paul's, is it not ? 
—It is. 

1024. I would ask, knowing the education that is 
imparted at St. Paul's, whether you are satisfied with 
it. I will tell you why ; the question has been brought 
very strongly under our consideration, because we have 
had both Rugby boys and Pauline hoys here, and very 
good specimeus of both ; but the difference in the work 
which one has got through at Hugby and the other at 
St. Paul's, is veiy striking, and must make a most im- 
portant difference in their positions at the university 
aad in their prospects afterwards. What I would bsIe 
you is, knowing what is done at St. Paul's, whether yon 
are satisfied with it? — I think the school would be in a 
more satisfactory Btal« if there was more competition. 

1025. You would do that by increasing llie num- 
her.f ? — Yes, in the way I have mentioned lo yon, 

1026. Your mode of increasing the numbers con- 
templates another estahliahment ? — Not the first part 
of i^ the preliminary examination to admission, and 
the Buperi' ■lion in the various classes ; and I 
believe ■' two agencies by themselves would 
produf mch greater competi 



1027. Would you incivase the number of boyi 
now at the school 't — 1 would not until the ejet^ 
was altered. 

102y. {Mr TlwinjiKon.) We have had it iu evidwica 
that very little work is done except the mere routinft 
pchoolwork. Perhaps yon will infonn us WbtAlMr 
that was the case in yonr time ? — A great deal i 
then done out of school. 

1029. We have had it also in evidence thai baya 
who go np from St. Paul's have usually read tiot 
nion? than fhrec Greek plays, and other things la 
proportion. Would you say that the head boys wlar 
went from St. Paul's in your time had read more H 
that ? — A great deal more than that. 

1030. In fact they were rather better i 
llinn worse infomiod iu nlnssiral literature thflo ttw 
corresponding boys of other schools ? — I should aKj 
BO ; you are aware probably that the captnim l' 
St. Paul's for severnl years in succession got felloi 
ships at Trinity College, and that some of them wiff 
university scholars. 

1031. {Sir S. Northcote.) Do you think \ 

owing to parental iufiuenee at all, or to the L . 

of the working of the school ? — I think it was alswa 



upper 



hool after five 



'!y owing to the tact and skill of the Head & 

1032. In the case of boys living at home, must d 
piii-eutal influence have a much greater direct effi 
than it has in the case of boys who go to board i 
schools ?~I can hardly answer the question from a 
,own experleuce. When I was at St. Paul's, I wasm 
of about 30 boarders in Ur. Sleaih's house, and nij 
schoolboy experience is derived from Ihciu 

1033. {Mt. Vaughan.) At the time that tliesn dia*! 
tinguiahed scholai's which you are speaking of *r 
found iu the school, was not tliere a verj 1 
element of those who boarded at the school? — 
not tliiiik all those distinguished scholars 
hoarders j oue of them certainly was not, the p 
Bishop of Mauchester ; he liveJ at home with 1 
father, who was, I think, secretary lo t" ~ 
Society, and lilirarian at Somerset llous^ 

1034. Do you know enough of the history of p 
schools of recent years to be awiu-e whether »t t 
time the present high strain of competiljon wbicb li 
been brought au at the pubUc schools iu general d 
or did not exist? — At 8t. Paul's iu my time tbci 
was a^reat deid of einulatloii imiongst the higher bova 

1035. I was (ulhcr apeaking of the other puUil 
schools? — I should describe the ditfereiice betwta 
llie jnesent i>erio(i e.nd a quarter of a eeuliiry ( 
thirty years ago, very much in this way : 1 Bttoa' 
say theiv was an much competition then as now, I 
there was not so much private tuition, not ao mg 
training. I think in my youuger days we worket 
i|uile us hard against one another us young inen A 
uow, but it was not the usual thing to have so mac. 
extraneous aid. I myself never had a private tutor ig 
classics. A much better scholar than myself irl| 
was first in my year, never had a private tutor, 
had, howeior, been brought up from his childhood 
amongst scholws, but I think Bishop Selwyn, whi 
was the second in my year, was tlic first Oambridgei 
undergraduate of any reputation as. a scholar who 
took a private tutor iu classics. 

1036. Does not St. Paul's at the present r 
exist under a peculiar disadvantage iu this pc^nt 
of view, that in most of the great schoota tJiere 
has been a system of competition for scholarsbipo* 
exhibitions, and other endowments, anil introduced 
since the old days, which is acting very much to r 
the scholarship of the schools ; whereas the system at 
St. Paul's has lemaiued perfectly stationary and ex- 
cites little or no com[ietilion ? — 'I'hat is very mucli aft 
I should describe it ; that owing to the mode of pre- 
sentation to the school there is insufficient competition 
for the altered circumstances. 1 think that witb the 
funds there are, we might, under proper mauagemeiit, 
have as many as 15 or 16 pass every year to the uni- 
versity instead of five or six. OfcouisewhenlSor IS 
come to compete with one another, the obtaining* an 
exhibition becomes a mattci- of some credit, ' 
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[ 1037. {Lord Li/tteltoji.) The hoaidiagsjstem came 
id with Dr. Sleatli, did it not ?~I thiuk that 
ne Ur. Kynastou had boarders ; but for boiho 
>r olIiLT it wan aiTimged tlmt he eliould not 
itLnvie to tuke them. 

1038. Do you tliink the iionrdiiig sysfcm can be 
kept up ? — It is iinpoBsible to revivu il. In the dajB 
I wLbTi I boarded there, Loudon wna so dilTerent from 
t it is now, that I remember playing ciickel in 
S an the site of streets through which I drove to- 
in coming here ; likewise die rivcf ia tLdsc A^e 
not filled with steamers, and the boys coulil row 

)3d. Do you mean that the boavding system canuot 
) revived because of the impoesibility of hnving 

mea ? — That is one great reason ; but London is 
btalty different fi'om wliat it was. 
, 1040. {Sir S. NoTlAeole,) Do you think that under 
Resent regulations a day-achool system could ever be 
iqual to n boarding system in training the boya ? — 
^ No, I think not ; but some persona take a different 
view from myself. > 

lOlI. DoeB it not seem to stand to reason that 
nuch more must depend on the influence of parents 
in the case of a day school ? — I should think so. 

1042. Should you say generally tliat parents are 
sufficiently alive to the necessity of making their boya 
work ? — I think the ])aront is not the pfrson to ehaa- 
tiso hia child in a case for whidi a child requires 
chaatisemeat. 

1013. Nor can a parent, under ordinary eircum- 
atancea, judge so well of what a boy ought to be doing 
asif hu bad the means of comparing him with others ? 
— No doubt : and besides that, he is rather loo inti- 
mately concerned ; he is too biassed. 

1044. {Lord Clarendon.) 1 do not know wliether 
there ia anything more which you would wish to sug- 
gest for the honour and advantage of the school ? 
— I think n great deal of benefit would be done 
to the school by adopting those suggestions which 
I have made to yon ; and I should welcome the ex- 
pression of the Commissioners' favoiirsble opinion on 
the subject. 

1045. {Lord Lt/lttlton.) There ia one ([ueation on 
the general subject which I should wish to ask you, 
abnnt the teaching of geogi'aphy ; I mean inodei-ii 
geojrnipby. In what way would ynu ai'iiae it to be 
inlroduced inlo thf teaching uf public schools? — You 
mean tleKcriplivegeography, not mathematical geogrn- 
phy, which is, in fact, comprehended in malhemalics? 

1046. Descri; live and political geography ? — 
Whenever I have taught it to any of my children, I 
have (aught it as I learnt it myself, by reading Inwka 
in which geographical points suggest themaelvea. I 
do not think you can make it expressly a subject of 
study with advantage. There are some hooks which 
should be read, but you can hardly teach them in a 
school. 

1047. Could you teach D'AnviUe's books, do you 
thiuk ? — I am not sufficiently acquainted with them 
t« say. 

1048. (Sir S. Norlkcole.) Do yon know the Eton 
book, Arrowsmith's Description ? — I do not. 

1049. {Lord Lytleltan.) The principle you mean 
is that of blending it with other subjects ? — Yes ; 
this is the natural way ; for instance, we most of us 
know more about the geography of America now 
than we did before the split between the Stnles. 

lOoO. Do you think it would he learnt with sufficient 
completeness in that way ? — It is the only way in 
which I ever learnt it. 

1051. {Mr. Vaughan.) Has not most classical geo- 
graphy been learnt in that way, t.c, by reference to 
^ it as an illustration of history ? — I think so. There 
le hooks which I suppose advanced students 
ft sometimes read, such as Cramer's Italy, and Words- 
Bf-worlh's Greece. But you cannot understand history 



at all without loaming something of geography. No ST, PAUL'i 
school is properly furnished except there are plenty — 

of maps and things of that kind. At the time I was . ^^ 
at St. Paul's, when we read anything, Dr. Sloath •'"■^Z 
used to have the maps produced and make a boy find 17 d«. 
every place mentioned ; and never did we come to the ^— 
name of any one without being cross-examined about 
it, and the history connected with it. He attached a 
great deal of importance to what he called "collateral 
inforraation,"and had a remarkable talent for eliciting 
it and infusing a taate for its acquisition, by hia oral 
teaching. 

10o2. (Lord Li/ttellon.') Assuming the present sya- 
tem to be inaintniued, and considering the way in 
which time is allotted at the schools, how do you - 
think modern history could best be introduced with- 
out any disturbance ? — It ia difficult to say. You 
must I'emeinher that the mental power of a boy is a 
Anite ijuantity. In my opinion, at some schools of 
reputation, conaideraUe damt^e has lieen done by 
incnuiioualy frittering away education into too many 
branches. 

1053. Still you would not omit modern history 
altogether ? — I do not think 1 should make it a subject 
of instruction in school. I think, if I wanted to make 
boys iu a public school learn aomething of modern 
history; what I should do would be to give them from 
time to time a subject connected with some portion of 
it, and make them wiite an essay upon it ; that would 
nuke them get up a particnlnr subject to a certain 
extent. 

1054. (Mr. Vaughan.) I should like to have the 
benefit of your experience on the point you mentioned. 
You said, at some schools in which the curriculum 
had been very much extended, you thought the sya- 
tem had been frittered away ? — I think mischief has 
been done in that way to echoola of considerable 
reputation. 

1055. To the acquisition of knowledge, and to the 
mind iu general ? — I mean that the boys have been 
hindered from getting their minds under complete 
weigh in any subject. They have been taught a 
little of one thing and a little of another, and tlie 
consequence is that when they arrive at the university 
they have come to have really no taste for anything. 
They I'egard nil study with a perfectly impartial 
loathing ; they have had no chance of imbibing a 
taste for any one subject. 

1056. {Lord Lyttelion.) Do you think that the 
reading or encouragement of modern history could 
be corabiued wiih the etndy or enconragement of 
French ? — I never considered the two subjects in 
connexion till the last time my eldest boy came home, 
when ho had a holiday taek which was to be an essay 
on religious intolerance. It was to be written in 
French, and he was referred to certain books, I think 
Guirol^s History of Civilization, and sorae others. 
The plan seemed to me to answer. I read hie essay. 
He was second, and did not get the priee ; but it 
really showed that he had road a good deal, although 
what was so read would probably not continue long 
in the memory. 

1057. {LordDeron.) At what school was that ?— 
Eton. I thought it was a very good kind of thing 
to do ; nevertheless I do not believe that much 
acquaintance with modern history will ever he 
acquired until a boy begins to have a taato for 
information, and to find that ignorance on this or 
that subject is disagreeable j then he tries to remedy 
it. This is the golden opportunity which slu>uld be 
seized; and the best system ia that, which supplies 
the greatest facilities for doing this, without derang- 
ing the general disciplinary instruction of the school. 
No cduealion will ever answer which ia conducted 
simply on the principle of pouring different fluids 
into a pail ; and the case ia worst of all when, the pail 
being foil, you try to add a little more. 
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Furthtr exaiHimtl.—pAge 101. 

Aiked, w an nld FsuliiK, vlietfaei he can lu^-gMI in; mrani 
by wliicli the nlitiiy of the School cau be eilended. and in what 
way he considers that tlie objecta of tlic founder are carried out 
under the prnenl syiWin, the »itn«5 rrpli™ Mm, considering 
Ihe incanic of the School, he thinki that by ini]iroTed ruin the 
objects of the founder might be earned out to a murh greater 
Utent than at pmenl ; of Ihe 153 hoya, ux it above the ave- 
rage Hill lo Ilw Uiiiversily in a year ; ll oai CGilaJnly (be 
inlenlion of tbe founder that the whole of the boy* aliould 
reeeive tbe kind of education nhich naturally terminales in a 
Univerilly career, at all evenli the higheat education in the 
mutllry j but the great proportion of the boyi do niii go lo the 
Uaiverstlea, bul go inlo loroe other line than Uie learned pro- 
feouoni ; *t the fsundadon the inatruelion ^viin in Ihs School 
WW pnibablv higher than at any other icbool in Eagland ; the 
Gnl Master' of St. Psul's »a. the firtt Englishman that tauBht 
Greek ; 906-910. About IT pupiliteate ibe School annually ; 
Ihai !•, about 30 per cent, proceed lo the IJniyersity ; in ins 
opinion 60 per cent al lea<t oujthi to da lut il may be thai there 
i« no public School Trom vhich so buge il proportion go lo Ihe 
Uiiiverxily, but of Ihe foundatioiU'ti in a public Schoui as la'ge a 
prDponion do go to ihe Unitenity, and all ihe tchoUrs ai Si. 
Paul't ate Ibundationera ; of thoie who do go fioin Ihe School 
to the Univenriliea a coniiderable portion are wnt there by the 
arUAvial atimului given by ilie eihiUtiona ; ibii he regard* at 
an eiil, being of opinion that all foundation) for Ihe purpow of 
faeUilatiag Univenily niaidenoe ought lobe atriclly conHned, 
at far as poasible. lo those boys whote nalurel lilenii are 
t Ihey will, in iho otdiniiry course of Ihingi. di 




t Ihe Uni' 



higher 









) and. with Ihe view of baring the 
.he tiovernorm, nuggeoti ihal, when any •acaooy 
: nominaling Cuvemor, inilead of bending one 
iliuuld tend half a duicn, leading the scleclion of 
J some independent person competent lo examine 
already adopted this acheme with regard to hi< 



e plan . 



3iiM il 






tha vniranoalo iha Schoui xliotild Iwobnined hy boys of swd*- 
Ibiog like promue ; Bll'ins. Would not pledge liitnuelf 
to .adhere strictly to Ibis, fur if the requi.it for a prcaenialiDn 

circumttaucei, be would not feel bound lo subject such chiM 
lu the utual leM j 936. Applicanta to him Itar nominalioni 
Imvo been, in live casei «ut of lii, London olcrgymen and 
physicians ; occasionally llio application would come from the 
couulry, but rarely, beCBUie ihere mere not (he facilities which 
there used lo be for buys boarding ; 934-937. His second 
step would he to require a certain qualification for each class in 
llic School i Iw would not allow a boy of cuntiderabte age b) 
remain in a low claia ; he would gel rid of tlie dunces by 
degrees ; no bt^ thould remain in the second class after the 
age of 12, in ibc fourth afier 14, or in tbe tiiih after 16 j il 
wa» unnecessary to provide for (he sevenih glass. Tor if the 
drones were sirept out from ihe lower part of ihe School ihe 
upper part would right iiaelf ; iho limil with regard to ihe 
eighth data ia no boy can remain after 19 | 938-944. Theie 
can be no &rourititiii or injuslico in tile mode by which a boy 
passes from one clan to anolhcr ; omeclian* lo this part of the 
■chvme considered ; nature of Ihe annual riajuinaiion ; the 
eiaminalinn followed by the priiea a tlinmlus to exertion ; 
94J-9liO. Hit tin rd step for the impnHtment of the School 
would be by eilending it ; doublleu the original limitation of 
the boyt to 1£3 arose from tiiB circumKiance of Dean Colet'i 
fund being just about sufilcieal to provide for the number 
menliooed in ihe Gospel natralive of the miraculous draught pf 
Gahra; now that Ibe funds hare increased thinks the aulhorillea 



r. J. W.. B.D.- 
of Ihe School are bound to increase ihc number; 
( ttanth il a uhmufor Ike a«smaHalirm of the Stlu^ pi 
By the iclieme proposed th^ would be an additional 
the country maintained oul of (lie surplus ftinda ; B 
With the fnrtber supply of revenues which will act 
his iilen was lo enlarge Ihe new School ; Dr. Vaugt 
of Harrow, approves the plan ; 974-976. The 
Baron and oiher old Paulines of dtstinciion gave I 
against icmoving the School from Ixindon, but Ihey d 
under an impreisinn Ihal Dean Cnlet intended Ih* 8 ' 
the ciliicns of London especially, which is i 
Such removal would chiiige ilie character of th 
at present 611s up a desideimtum in the^melropolia f b 
plan dons not propose a removal of tbe prescnl 5chori..ai ' 
cteaiion of a new one with ibc surplus funds ; 980-989. "' 
School in London could no! be materially tncrv«W «' 
prcseiil Kite ; a commiilee, of wl 

Ihit tlie Lull ding might be made 
without turning out Ihe Mastery that it could not be altered M 
rccive mere than 300 boys, and that even this could only h* 
done by converting tbe Masters' houies into scliooln ' "' 

srlwmei invuWing coiitidenble cost ; it would be II 
owing to the cotti to obtain a good localily in Lon 
School for 300 boys j one great inducement wiili iha 
to move ll<e Srliool into Uie country is thai Ilie sjle j* B ft 
tremely valuable, il being estimated ns worth "60,000t \ W^ 
9X9, Oj.inions as lo objections raised that his proposed roil 
School would be s rival to Ihe ptenenl urban esisblishnltnt ; 
would himself object to boarding boys at a school al coal price ; 
lliinka lufGcienl eloematynary bcndit conrerred when gtalulloai 
education is given, and that if the boys were boarded fot 
nothing there would be a ri>k of having boyi sent lo school M 
Ave' their parents' bnlchers' and bikers' bills ; 999-IODe. 
Existing difNcUliiea in oniibiningihe home system, Ihe nehcri 
Inatruelion, and Ihe mid-day boarding ; llX)9-Ull8, Si. PitdV 
Scliool hu no connexion whatever witli tlie cathedral ; Dot 
Colet had a tingular di..like of the clergy, and of cbaptos 
especially j 1019. Tliinks no school is in a healt)ij> cunditiM 
unless the Head Master has Ihe vtitirv regulation of the dett^ 
and also tbe ipptHulaieiil and dismissal «f ibc Masleis, so lk« 
be may be responsible for everything ; il is just Kie revcrsetf 
St. Paul's] loao-ioas. Thinks the ScIhmiI would be in a 
more Mtitfactury condiliun ifliiere wcic more ConipeiiUuo : IM 
preliminary eiamination and the aupenmnuaif ' ' 
classics would produce a very much gre»ier com petition U 
upper part of the Schoui after five or six year* j in I ' '" 
great deal of work was done uut of SclioaU tlie I 
had read a great deal n:orc than three Oreek playa, ai 
were better informed in classical liierniure ilrnn bO)^ 
Schools i the captaina at St. Paul's for several yean Ik 
sion got Fellowships at Trinity College, and iome«i'thnif tlj 
Unirersily scholan; this, be thinks, w» alinod enlir^ V 
to the tact and >kill of tbe Head Mastera ; doc* niX DM 
those distinguished scholars were boartlen ; at St. Paul's iu bvi 
time ibete was a great deal of emulatiun among the bigtia' 
boys; 1024-1034. Public Si'booli now and 25 yean. bai.k i 
St. Paul's St present under peculiar disadvnntages ; Its prtw 
pecla i 103.5-1037. Impossible to relive ihe boarding q 
at Si. niBl's 1 in hit days the tiver was not filled with ato 
and tbe boys could row on it. and be liad played ate 
sbeie this morning he rode through streeta; lOST-k 
Under prescnl regulations a day^chool system i 
be equal lo a boardiog system in training the boy*| ■ 
more depends un the parents in the dav'scbool tyai«iD,'i 
the parent cannot act so efficiently or so free fnaa btw 
1040-1043. Thinks geography can jM(dlj,|) 

' ■ -c ttughi in a^* 

.1 which get^papldi 
points suggest Ihemselies ; Dr. Heath used to bar* «ni 

produced, make the boys find out every place tncntioDcds I 



iiade an express suhject of study 
L must be taught by reading fa 
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erosi-eiunine tlwro about it and its biitorj, la Iw MUcbed 
impfxlsncr In whu lio eill^ " cullourjil mfamution | " t044- 
1051. Modern h'Marf ; * too extondiNl currii'ulum ; French ; 
a tysUni maj: be friltuted aws^ ; no education will «T«r Biuner 
irhich i» cii<iilucii>d (imply on the principle of pouring di&ercut 
Suids inLo a pail, and ihc can; ii •/•ont at all when, the pail 
being full, you tr; U> add a lillle more [ 1052-1057. 

KYNASTON. Kit. H.. D.D.,p»ge 82. 

1« High Maiiter of St. Paul's Sclieol. and hn been iiit-li S-) 
. yean, unce June ISSB ) 3se-S3T. Tlie CoufI af Ani^tanls 
require tlie High Muter lo be a Univerwiy nian ; villi one ei- 
npiiun, ill the cuaG of Dr. BvnUey't nephew, nil (h* High 
Maatei haTc been clergymen ; 38B-S90. According (o D«an 
Colet'i ordinance, the test of admiiHou of a hoy to the School 
was ability ta leud sod write Latin and English ; usually jt is 
underslooil that o boy shall be able to spell his own language ; 
but with respect to very tittle boys, writing thi-ir names seems 
loliBte been trie onlycundiuon of admission; practical eiamplcs 
adduced ; 391-901. Tbe statutes seem to mike l!ic Mercer's 
Company the superintendents cif the School in all respects, 
altliaugh they do not actually interfere with the High Master ; 
he would consider any important chnnge should be brought 
before tlieni ; has so acted himself; cla«s rooms, modern 
languages, and mall^niatlci bare been inlroiluccd to some eiteut 
ill his time ; the Mos'lt, the Wnrden, end the Court of Aiiis- 
t«nli have always treali-d his suggestions or those of Uie 
Surveyor Accountant vith great liberality ; the Maslur it 
Surveyor Accountant ; he. Tike (he other officera, ii elected 
■ODually ; 30:2-314. The eRcct of this ; 315-333. A boj's 
prumolion U aOecUd by clmsicsl aitainmcols alone ; 334-3S6. 
Tlic remove day is at tlie apposition once a year ; a deter boy 
might obtain a second remove in the year ; that woutd depend 
OD cbunics alone ; 397-334. Mathematical tEacbing has been 
ineorporo'etl upon the old classical teaching ; but out to such 
an eitent as id any way to aCfect a boy's remove ; wishes to 

' include as much matbemalical leachingas jiossible, but the chief 
object of ihc School is classical Tcarning as a preparation fur the 
University ; 335-337. History and geography taught only in 
coancrlinn with th^ clamic* ; »3S. 3S9. Classics and modem 
Bnguages group together ; classics and mathentatics must be 
sviiarate ; stud} of French is compulsory ; prises for French ; are 
not given at the appusitlua; tlicy might be given publicly with 
sdvanla;^; French teachers'; the baysgcl four hours' leaihiog in 

, French per week, with Iheeiceplion or those who by permission 

, of their I'sfcnla devote their whole time lo classics and mathe- 
inaiics ; a tolerable pruEclcncy in French, aa well as in muthe- 
maiics, is aliained iu four jeara ; a boy lesving Si. Paul's would 
be able to rend with facility a French book not more than 
ordinarily difficult, ulthough he might not be able to speak 
French from want of full opportunity of hearing it spoken ; 
lliere ii a French speech at the apposition, and it is done very 
well ) ihe School has an admirable French librery ; tliu library 
described ; the books used in class are usually morixaui cSniiii, 

, generally selections from llie French clsssici, and far prBfemblc 
to the old Tijlcmaquc j the advanced boys read a play of Racine 
or Moliere ; probably boys would Irarn French b^Uer in ibrce 
months on the continent than in the four years at school ; miyle 

' of conducting the leiions ; S40-3f 4. Details as to the library ) 
467-4T6. 'Hie term Chaplain, applied tu the Third Master, ir 
traditional ; it is meiitluned by Dcnn Colel and by Krasmus ; 
the Cajitoin reads the Latin prayers written by Eraamus ; 395^ 
3<IB. Power, duties, and (alaries of the Masters ; 399-40)!. 
No pmetical inconvenience arisen from their annual appoint- 
ments ; 407-413. Advantages of the School and the residence 
of the Master bung in Lundun ; 414-416. At present salaries, 
H proper supply of properly qiuliflcd Masters can be kepi "up ; 
417. rlieraarefourCIawicalMa-ter'. tol53 boys; they would 
~ ' ' " 'issiilant Master lias been 

Christ's Hospital ; the 
t.:ouit 01 Assiatsitts of SL Paul's has not yet cnlenained tbe 
. question of additional aisistints here ; there is too much work 
on the Head Master; 416-429, and 609,610. Adviiitagesand 
disailvantages of having one eiamlacr for classics, maiheiiiBlica, 
and Frcuch, or a separate examiner for each iutyed ; 430-434. 
Opinion OS to eihibiilons; their number and vilue ; linuljilion 
as to age on admission ; objects lo private luilion for eibibi- 

au would have very lillle lime tor priiatc tiiition ; 435-449. 
Very few boT« reside in the city ; they are almost invariably 
■ona of clergymen, barristers, medical men, members of the 
learned profinsions i 450-452. Tliey are chiefly west-end boys; 
some reudu at Hamptlead, Lewlsham, Blackhmth, and Kings- 
Ion ; 563-565. Probably not half a duien out of tbe 153 are 
(lie soHB of Iradesmen j has no obieclion lo niiy boy coming lo 
the School if tlierc is a reasonable diance of bis going to ihc 
Univeisily ; every year about 35 boys leave the School ; of 
these not more than six go tu the University, the mt go into 
tlie army or navy, aolieltors* offices, or otlier placet of budness ; 
<5'J-456, and 621,623. Formerly Oiere wereCOor TOboardern, 
^ country boji; 4SU. Thereare nonsnowoo Ihepremises. though 
^ Ihtr* may tw a dwnen or »o living wiih a elei^yman in Charter- 
' iHjuse Square; 457. Tlic lUtgect pursued; reasons for and 
■gaiiitt buarilvrs; the dinner liour the great diffiGulty; piuvidisa 
dinner, buionlyahoiitlSpsrlBkeofit; 479-497. Clnrgi» for this 
dinner (a solid dinner of roost beef or mutton, with puddings 
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■ad laila orpies liberally served), for five days a week, 13 guineas 
n year, wluch is nnl remunerating unless be could have a large 
number ; sutiject uf boarding tuuses pursued ; 498-507, 510- 
516, and 531-535 Hostof Ihe boys who diitinguished them- 
selves in his predecessor's time were boarders ; tlie llishop of 
Mancbesier was a boarder ; the boarders bod the opportunity of 
doing out of tehoni a great deal more than the boys have 
now, ■ great advantage lo a boy working hard wiih ihe 
inlentii>n of obtaining a distinction ; SIS-619. Most of the 
scholars of St. Pauls in llie civil, military, and East Indin 
civil service have distinguished tliemselves ; some have gnn,! 
directly, some liaic had a little intermediate assistinca ; 
iletails ; 459-466. Knows nothing of Ihe fundi; has lieord 
lliey are much beyond what i« expended j 439-438. (Jfr. 
yatyiait: — Does il not strike you to be anomalous thai a 
School with such vast resources is only a day-schoul for 15U 
boys?) Certainly thinks tbal a great deal more might be 
done, and that ilie number of the scholars might be doubled ; 
508, 509. The nominations ore confined practically lo llioic 
who live in town ; they are given away ; bul Mr. lilaketley 
has lately introduced a sort of competitive esaminaiion Ihe 
Objecl of which ia lo let the nomination pass to the best boy; 
boarding houses would not enable tbe nominations to be ci- 
lended into tbe country ; .517-535- Haniton furnished by the 
eighth class; they maintain order and discipline in the School 
over boys not immediately under tbe Masters' eyes, but they 
have no authority out of School; as far as it goes the system 
works well ; the monitors have no power to InHict punishment 
by caning or corporal punishment, only by [ilocing the oflbnder 
in the middle oflhe room tocitch the Master^ eye; 596-533. 
Tbe religious teaching of the School satisfkiiory ; Ibere are 
scripture lessons nnd Greek TeslaRienl, acconling to Uie boy's 
position in the School j 5S3-S35. No corporal punislimenl at 
presentallowcd beyond caning on the hand, reiitricted tu sii 
blows ; caning over the body was formerly used ; so was llie 
rod ; the discipline of Uie scfionl has nnt fallen olT in cm- 
sequence ; the honour of the boys is appealed lo eflectually ; 
during his 24 years there has been only one case in which a 
boy has been removed, and that was not an actual case ofei- 
pulsiun; Ihe boy had frequently played truant, and wit told 
not 10 come again, and hcdid not ; ttwre has scarcely ever been 
B grave moral ofTeiice committed by the boys; the power of 
cipul^on is with die Surveyor Accountant and Court of Assis- 
tants; 536-544. Never encourages tbe slightest appearance 
of fagging ; is not against fagging in public Schools altogether, 
but thinks that in a dsy-scbool like this, it is not called Ibr in 
BHemble at 9, prayers 
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break in the playground, al one tliey go where they plea 
(except diose who ilioe in tbe house), and they hate two hours 
workintheufternoon; 546-553. On Wednesdays and Saturdays 
the boys have half-holidays, and go To Kenntnglon Oval In 
cricket; they have cricket dubs among themselves, and arc 
liable lo fines for absence; but there is no strict monitorial 
supervision, and tbe boys might be rangitig almut die town 
while the parents imagined tliey were at cricket; slill he 
knew of no evil arising from Ihe cricket playing; the boys 
play matches with Mereliant Taylors' and King's Colle^^ 
frequently ; 553-558. No evil arises from the grating in 
the playground ; the boys do not wish it lo be closed ; 559- 
563. ilegrcts thai so few children of old Paulines are sent to 
tlie Schod where their fathers were educated ; the difficulty of 
admission is great ; gentlemen who possess nominations are beset 
by application! and give the nominations lo thetr own fh'ends; 
5'>G-56'i. Is his decided opinion that a higher standard of 
eicellence, both as regards Universlliy diatinciions and tbe mure 
important successes of after-life, would be obtained by extend- 
ing the number of the scholars, whicli has long seemed lo All 
short of the lowest number sufficient lo sustain eSeclive emulo. 
tion ill a public School; many suggeslions and plans for ex- 
lending Ihe number of scholttrs have been made, but all have 
been opposed by tbe Court of As^stanti ; he would keep Ihe 
Iradittunal 153 on the foundstion. and let others come in for 
education on payinga nomitiil sum, so thai tlie whole School might 
consist ofSiO; diere would be abundant room if the Mailers' 
houses were done away wilh, and the playground might be ex- 
tended along tile cloisters and a fives' court built; there is room for 
an extra 50 bI present ; 569-578. There are 250 at Mcrcliant 
TnylKrs' School, paying 10 guineas a year ; and such a eliarge 
would be quite sufficient for tbe enlargement of St. Paul's ; tlie 
subject considered ; ST9-596. Has heard the question of the 
removal of the School mooted, and hat deeply conudcred it ; 
prefers enlarging iha School on ita present site to polling il 
diewhere) ifretnored il would become a totally dilTcrenl foun- 
dalion and i boarding school; it isa great blessing to Lon- 
doners, for whom Dean Colel intended it, allhough he added 
"for all countries under heaven." (Lnrd iyWeftoa .— What 
Is the evidence of Dean Colet intending it for Londoners in 
parti cii lar ?) His own words, "Londoners in particular." 
There are schools in the country, and London alioold have 
its schools also ; remove the present London schools, and others 
would spring up la supply their places whicli would probably 
nut be su gobd as foundation Schools ; doubtless two hours' 
travelling a day tires the boys, and Ihat i« one of the difficulties 
of a day.scliool j a great proportion uf the boys decline in health, 
esjiei-ially after going to Ihe Uuiverntics, and it has ' — ■" •■" 
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ncbol; eiperiraiCT to ice wrail dwindle in healtli, uid 
IWTu Id ailbn give i^ llwir bonon or iclually break tlowii in 
lift 1 lhi« u B matlei foT eomidcralion, uid perhftps upenlrs 
more than anjihing eluc u an objccuon lo Ihr rilr, ^Lord 
LytliUon : — It i> quilc out of tbc quntjon to uliUiiii ailililiuiul 
^rounil on Ihw tilt.i Actoallj iijipo«ili1e ; llic ground ii 
tfMoining trian taluablir than ertr ; wbere*cr thrj can gec an 
incli of Brnund ihry buitd U|i U.«c great wartliuimi ; il i» 
nimply inipo>>ible lo g« anjf »(i»cc in Ixinilon for a plajgrounili 
ia7-99ff. Relumiiig lo Ihetol-jtrt, Gl 1 .reaswn. hi* prcfWencu 
iiTllic prcMiit liie. but ailinili tliv diWculiyaa rcgartli ilic hrallli 
(iT Ihe boys ; ■iippmiDg llic School could be reinavcd lo Regenl's 
Park, the Scbiwl would be leta uteful bccouie teu noiral 
aod more ptiTate; at preaeiit (lie School ii in the centre 
of the mciropolK acceuible rrom all punit of ihc compaK*. 
and willi omnibutM and Iraiui in ctiTy ifircctiuu i if llie 
8choDl wer« lu be rentoved at all, he would prefet its being 
put figlil Bwajr, ilown nl Ilsilejburjr for Inttaitce; 612- 
613. Kunrting to i|iic>lioin 291-301 suit 517-513. wilnm 
tapranea a wiili lo hc a gtealer amuuut of i)roricieHi.7 
ill lb* candiilalcii cipccially conndering the Urge adisnliiges 
«nd priac* «hieb lliv School ofCen ; the nominal ioiu .irc gene- 
tally given lo friend* wjih very llllle knowledge of Ibe buy, 
■nd there ii> no kind pf competition ; conutlering the onerous 
duly of training youth, nominations ought to be retlcicted to 
boy* who eiime up to (ome standard sanctioned by llie Court of 
Aisislanls X»t higher than the were ability to write a few 
sentcneee fi^ni dictation, a general syslem of competition 
somnliing like that adopted by Mr. Blikeiley migbt be 
eiUblished ; 597-606. 'llie Company might, however, look 
at such a acbcme ai a urimu limitation of Ihcir privileges ; 
Ibey ooukl proUablj look upon it a» a mallerof putronnge ; 
moat of tlum have their particular fiiends, and like lo have 
an opporluniiy of obliging tliem ) the Court of Auittanta 
rarely (erul their own children ( au eiceptlun mentioned 
in the case of the Rev. Charlton Lsne ; 607, 608. In bis 
predvtc*wi|-'« time (tte .ipposiiion book) Ihe I'liulinB heal 
ihu huyt froiD olher school), even Rugbj, Eton, and Harrow ; 
there was a sitccetsion of yean in wliicti llic Paulinea took the 
Univcrsily teholarships and alt the highest honours; lliii Ibey 
have nut done since; there Irai a griat concuireiice of taltnt at 
tint lime ; the School had been in a Iranatlion (talc, there bad 
been Irti time to do the work ; the change from taking boarders, 
rciulting well for boys of moderate Bllaininenu, bad operntcd 
against tin chance of their obtaining ilic tiighett liunouri; but 
whether it badbnen aslepupwaldsfor the ScIhuiI lis qui'itlon; 
6I4-GI9. Boys are admitted at Si, raul'i at a tender age ai 
Eompitrcdwiih other schooli ; tlierc is a greater proportinn of 
young boya tlian there ought to be; good boys ore tukm away 
IttJ young i tlie proportion proceeding to llie Universities lias 
ralW.dimini'hed in his time ) 630-636. The clahsical books 
read at SI. Faul'a are very miich tbc »ume as llio^e used in 
pthcr public achools ; J3can Culct was the flrst to introduce the 
public Bcliool toaching of a limited nuinlier of " good nnd 
" clene Latcn Jitetnlure " i be added lliat '■ the Muster )>liould 
■' alao be Jesrned in Grekc if sucli may be gotten " ; the books 
•re much emended since i IIic boys are lirat grounded in Latins 
when tliey reach iho third class Ihej learn Greek ; details an lo 
Greek find I^tin taugbt at Si. Fnnl'a i 627-63<l. I.iltlc of 
lltstory Uugbt hiTCi 640 and CH. Tlie Scliool may becuiisidered 
o sort of nuisery of gmmmnr ; Lilly, the fiiihei of all Irf.iin 
grammai inni, tluj first Mahler ; the firnt Lord Anglesca (pri'y 
councillor to lUnry VIII.^ the flrst I.oid North, and the 
flrat Lord I'agct, were of tli« first flight of MlJy'a School -, 
Csmden, hIio wai one of the first Greek scholars of hie age, 
was « distinguished scholar -, the School was tlie flrst school in 
which ayalcmatic clast-ial instruction was given ; C4I-643. 
Pri*eft given in books to the eitent of I50(. a year ) 6^5. Mis- 
cellaneous cvidenve on ripclitiuu, re-trnnslolion, construing, 
and ortgiual composition ( 646-654. llnte no original Greek 
nr Laljn com|>oiition ; thio has always been the cose since be 
knew ib« School ; and Lord Pevon would probably fay the 
tunc of Vcilminster. {/.snf Devm .■—There was no uiiginal 
Grrek. coDipoiiition Ihcrc, and nut much Lutin 35 jfcarsago). 
Soys generally inake a mess of these original coin pou I ions, 
ahliougb they troitsUlu well i 6SB-662, •nd 658. A debating 
society is one of llie iiiMhutioni of the Scliaol ; tliey meet every 
' id (avoiding religious lubjecti ' 
ororv poUlics) discm ' ' " 
raad upi fi6I-G67, 
year ; and generally Ihey arc good ; old Klonians say they are 
better dono ihan at l^lun, and wilntM bimnlf Ihinka they are 
better done than at Harrow ; the tioxii select their ■uhjei'ts, 
generally dialogues, aflcn of Aristupl>anes,und soinetimo French 
rtcititions ; two hays stand up and oarij on a dinlogue i St. 
Paul's H>a> Ibn first to introduce tlieie dlaluguoi, and then oilier 
mIiouIs followed the ciamule. {Lord LyUcltm: — Tlut used lo 
be ihu case at Eton?) Yes \ llierc were scenes from Aritto- 
phooes there, hut lliiiils they were introduced here beibre ihey 
were at Eton or Harrow ) GC9-671. Seldom tcls iinpoMtion><, 
never long ones, nor to learn by Itean \ they are always lo 
write ; for rare oireuces the inaiimum would be 100 lines of 
Homer; 675-678. No writing Master at St. Fad's ; the boya 
remaikabluat tlie same lime forbad writing and vorrect spelling; 
buys even nt tlio boKum of the Scliool seldom niiikc n niitlDkc 
in orlliugrapliy; 67£M)B3. 
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(Eianuned at Uie same time, Bjkasaan, Ret. 3L, U.A.'i 
BukaeiLti, Riv.J. U\,B.D.;andS>i(iTTLewuani,J. &, £*q. 
Is Chairmau of llie Mercers' Company. Answers war 
prepared far dirntioa of ilie Court of .\tsistjuits, ■sained |y 
Mr. Blakeslcy, one of Ihe Wardens of the Comiiany, atid OM 
of IhM Court; Ibe Wardens tonsil! of four. ineludiDg iW 
Master, who is Prime Warden ; °-4. The Company —"■-'jlfr 
the Cole line estates legally iheiis, but apply the surplux 
to llie School ; SO yews after Dean CoIm's death ■ I 
look plaeebctwem Dr. Harrisoo, ibrntbe Master of ih 
and the Governor^ and from the quaii decinon of ibt 
bidiop of Canterbury and tlie Dean of Arcbei it wai 
that tbe ealalea belonged lo tbe Company ; Vice- 
Page Wood has since declined giving an opinion on O* f£^ 
but decided in favour of the Company on oilier groundt j ■ mK 
of notice hat been since received that Baron Rothtcbild mcatnlo 
anieal in Oie cim; 5-16. By "surplus revenues" means that 
(lorlion which i> not wanted to carry out the specific direction* 
of Dean Colrt ; eiplaint items in the accouni ; tbe Company 
;;ive donations (o National Sclioots In the locality of Uie estates 
produdng the revenues ; in 1(160 there was 3,500/. above what 
was rcijuired for ihe School, and this sum was iKvesled in ilocli : 
17-9:Z. Tlie Company consider thenuclvcs bound lo suppun s 
Stliool fur 153 bojt under the ordinances attached to tlie Foun- 
dation, but iliey areepi the power which Dean Colet efinrcired 
upon them of altering the reguUlions according to t^e times, 
and bad acted accorditigly in tbelr discretion ; lia* not cal- 
cutatM tbe moirey eiteni of llieir responsibility for Ihe «U)- 
tentation of the School ; S3-S5. In Uie course of yean ihm 
will lie a large increase in tlie value of the esiain | ■ lormal 
rc|iort bos b(cn made on the application of the prevnl 
and prospective revenue of the csutes for tlic IwneAt of the 
Seboi'l ; does not imagine tlnre would be any objc-clion to 
jiiuducc ihc documents ; S6~-:)3. Eiplains the duties u/ tlie 
Surveyor Accoi " " ■ -. . 
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-41. Fowerof modifying Ihe rounder'sordinansetnci^d upon; 
49, 43. For upwards of 100 years tbe Company bave Iitia 
no fines on renewals of the Ji-asc* ; 44H7. Cliange of value uf 
(he property, in some cases decrease, in oihcra incrcme, ibo 
latter preponderating ; i> not sufficiently a man of buuncst to 
say how much; -18-54. (,Ur. Sinuiii;- We have letuui l<i>d 
on leases, and when tbcy rnn out Ihe value uf tbe property is 
ttkelf to increase very consideraldy ; some of the leases will 
expire very aliurtly, and we cipect to get nn inereoK of AD pa ■ 
cent, in ilic rent vliich now nmouniato 1,900/.; 54. Th^Coi 
pany'i present application of Ihe revenues to tlie School sen 
sidered as a gratuitous act on the port of tlie Company; A 
consider themselves empowered lo lay out tbc money udQ' 
bitlons or anything (ending lo tbe adtsntage of the SdHa1,i) 
eompUing wiih certain specilie r^idations of Dean CnlKi J 
a MerecT, canuol rend Deoii Colet'a phra« " land of the Schflri* 
OS Indicating that the lands were conferred na Ibe Cunip«IT&4 
Ihe School i considers the properly is merely charged irilhM 
mainienoBce of thu School according to Dean t'ulct'f ~ 
iiancea ; 55-63. The charge of alwul 200/. a year (or "e 
and committees" 'ui a Buinca (anciently a half-crown) lA M 
memhcr of the Company fa- sltendiinte on the commit" "*' 
School. (J/r, iJnrnai-i/.^ Ami solely fur molten eonm 
(he School 1 64-67. Donationi and subsrtiplioni « 
ten guineas for afternoon lecturer at Stepney ; dDQBt)«RM.tH 

willow of H Master J uiinnilies 10 rclired Mailers ; ' ' 

distinguisJi llicmseUes at tlic Universities; as t 
item, Mr. Blakesley lins laid down a iircgraraina ol 
certain distinctions on which tbe College is noi^ p 
{Mr. Bhheilty:—! i\i not originate lliia plan of giving IF 
my sclicmc was to limit them. (Sir. Barnard : — We hani^ 
given to yobng men who liave distinguished thcmadmt.il 
78. Explains charge for accountant, wlio n'eeivvi bf 
79,_SO. \Mr. .florMarrf.— The beadle and under I 
ancient olEcerii, and E fancy ncceusry ; SI, 8S. FroniiV . 
immemorial llie Company, at (heir ofScia! vlsiUtiQA tTflj 
School, have always been preceded, aa is the unuol cintMn I 
City companies, by the beadle carrying Ihe mace; i'!. Eipl^M ^ 
ilems"uphol(tery'*and "repairs." (J>fr. J'AiiU/mirfA :— Hmk 
was a great deal of painting and dtring Up last season ( 8$^A. 
Eiplnin* " hook-binding " and >< examination pipers ;" S7, G9. 
•' Proportion of apposition dinner ;" 2001 put doirn tu Iht 
School, Ihe rest of the cost lo Ibe Company i 89-93, Einls- 
luiiiun uf law charges; ordinary law charges abuul IIXX. i 
year ; 4,000/. costs incurred in the Itathi,child suit ; 94-96. 
Further cupUnolion of the accounis ; 97-99. Ur. Kynatlon's 
salary as Hijih Mailer iti 900/. with residence, repairs free and 
lai-free, and tents of two houses at Stepney -, ihc Com- 
pany think the remuneration adequate. («r. Banutrd: — The 
talary was 600/. in Dr. Heath's time, and ha* gradually 
increased to 900/.; 100-110. Salary raised lo compeiuate for 
linving 110 boarJcni ; infl, Sniaries of the other three Masters, 
4O0/,, ^501.. itnd SCO/,, eucli with reaidcnce for u married man ; 
these Musters do nol frequently change; Ill-llJ. High 
Master formerly took hoarders, but llisconlinued doing (^ _ 
and his salary was raised in consequence ; the otfan MastM ~ 
lake boarders still ; reasons for this stale of thing* ; tha d 
not ditidranlageous ; 116-1^1. 'Ihe Court of / ' 
have ctilertaineil tlie quesiionof removing the School fr 
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don ; and, in llie spirit of the initructtoni of Dean Coirt, have 
Kought Ihe aid of " Irarncd and diKrecE " periona on the sub- 
jccl, nami'ly, Ihc Bithap of LUndafT, the Bishop of Maiicbesler, 
and Lord Chief Baron Pollack, nbo were educated at St. 
Paul'*, and alio oflhe Bithop of J.ondon, whohaa hiintelrbceii 
a Si-hiwlinailvr ; all concur that the ctluing site is b bad 
one, hut at the same time tbink, w the foundiT lalended thu 
SeliiHil lo be altachcd la ilie melropolis, it diould not he n.-- 
movcd far away ; the High Maiter, however, wM RTurse lo Ihe 
lemovnl, and ivolhTng more has been done ; if the Court were 
d'lposed lo give eflbct to iJie opinion tbej' have obtained Ihey 
would undoubtedly think it incumbent lo maintain tlie cha- 
racter of R London day-tdiool. (jtTr. Bluktiltif : — 1 do not lake 
that liev myself. It was not intended to be a l«ndon lebool, 
but a universal (fboo). Nolnithatanding that the boya vcre to 
he " of all nniiori^ and countries," he believer that the founder 
contemplated a residence in London. (3fr, Barnanl: — It is 
clear that day scholar) were contemplated, for the hours of 
mteting and leaving school are act out, and they are not lo 
bring in meat or drink. The subject punued, 133-144. 
There is not a foreigner in the ichool j doei not think there is 
any eiclusiun of Roinan CaLbolici -, but tlie pupil tnuU be a 
bapliced son of Cbtittiun parents ; I45-I£a Beliecea that the 
original diRrters were destroyed In Ihe lire of Londun, hut tlial 
copiciiate prcicnedin the Heoord Office in the Tower; 151- 
153. The Mailers are, as a mailer of form, elected annually -, 
the result ; 154-163. Tlie number of boys fi.ed by Dean 
Colel at 153 ; counul hate advised that llie ordinance might 
be amended ; the number has never been increased ; 164-172. 
The boys arc nominated by the Court in rolalion ; 168-177. 
llic inlroduclion of a competitive eiaminalion for admiuion 
might probably be advantageous; 177-lSO. The Iroys pay 
nothing for inUruction, only fur books, and li. lo Ilie porter on 
admission ; lSl-185. Tbe Court of Ai«>unu desliiie all 
responsibility a* to where boya live, dine, or sleep j thinks this 
di«advanlageuus lo the boys morally ; 18G-189. A few of Ihe 
boys dine with llie Iligh Master, a few oiheri ai Ihe bouse of a 
clergyman in the nei)[hbourliood ; and over these the Court of 
AuisUnIa eierciae no control. [Mr. Sorn nri/. —Seven-eigblhi 
of the boys, liowever, live wiih their parents. Tliloks il most 
desirable llial Ilie High Master sliould have some control in Ihe 
matter ; 190-301. 

LETHBRIDGE, WILLIAM, E«j., M.A., page 70. 

Has been MuthemDiical Master of Si, I'aul's School since 
Christina* I8j4 ; there is no other Mutltcnutldl Matter, but 
Ihe lluve Assistant Classical Masters leach maihematiea ; 003- 
906. Is a graduate of St. John's College, Cambridge, aad . 
the Hrst University man the School baa bad ; hia predecessor for 
ID or 19 years was not ■ University man ; and previously to 
Ihit lime no mathematics at all were taught ; SUT-210. I* 
also a barrister ; 347. The whole ScIhmI, consisting of 153 
boys, is divided willi respect lo mniheraatics into four divisions, 
wliolty irrespective of Ihe classical armngeinenii, and he look 
lite Erst clan, in which he taught the Rrsl four, ihe siilh, and 
Ihe eleventh books of Kuclid, with arithmclic, algebra, and 
trigonomclry ■, only one or two of the boys are capable of 
going beyond trigonometry ; the second division were Iiught 
the first Iwo books of Euclid, tbe elements of algebra, and 
arithmetic ; the iliird and fourlh arithmetic only ; 311-317. 
Was rather recognised as a supplementary Master Ihan a* 
having ibe slslui of a resident Muster ; attends four hours a 
week ; mathematics is obligatory on Ihe whole School, and 
every buy has to prepare his lesson ; there is an annual eiami- 
nalioii in tnatbematiei, Ihe papers set by Mr. Uesant, late a 
I fellow of St. John's College ; the study of maihematiea affeuls 

[promotion only in the mathematical class, not in the classicsl 
portion of tbe school ; considering ihe very small amount of 
time given lo mathemilics, regards Ihc aiuinmenu at fair ; 
suggesis that more time should be given lo matliemalics on the 
l>art of those having a taste that way, by abridging a portion of 
their dawics for whicb they have no taste ; believes that by Ibe 
present objectionable system an inferior olaisical boy may gain 
an eihibition over a very superior mathematical boy ; 3IS-339. 
two priivs are given far proficiency in mathematii-s, but not 
Hublicly and with £cl«t at the apposition, st is the case with 
classical prizes ; Z40-350. As a rule bis boys get Ihrongh ihe 
llrsl part of Colenso's algebra, a litlle plane trigonometry, and 
portions of Euclid, not conic sections nnd mechanics j 251- 
359. Tbe highest degree taken by one of his boyt was ihnt of 
senior oplimu ; there had been wranglers from Ihe School, but 
not in hi* lime ; 360-261. The highest subject Ilial lie taught 
was the dlBi-renlial calculus ; tliree of his boys bad been In it ; 
one who liad just led went Ihraugh conic sections, both geome- 
trical and analytical, and reail elementary sialic*, dynamics, 
and Ihe dilTerenlial calculus ; another of his bcsl pupils obtained 
B Trinity schularsliip purely from his malberootical aitain- 
menU; the boy obtained second place in the whole examination; 
still does not think suHicient weight is given in the School to 
malhematics ; two mathematical marks made equal lo one clas- 
sical at the ethibitions would satisfy him, as he preferred (liat 
the eihibitions should be mainly classical j his opiiiloni on 
some of these points given in detail ; 2GS-285. 

ce uf L*iir, 



SPUHLING, J. W., Esu., page 96. 

Was eight years at St. Paul's up to 1859, wlien be left and 
went to Trinity College, Cambridge, whets he shauld take hia 
degree in February next i 683-687, While at St. Paul's, 
hia family lived in London ; he went to School every day, 
and remained all day in School, cicept between IS o'clock 
and 1, when be went to an eaiing-bauic, at iirst to dine, after- 
wards to lunch preparatory to dining at borne ; some of Ihe 
boys went lo ■ Dame's house lo get toineltiing lo eat ; a few 
went to Dr. KynostonV, who supplied a dinner for those who 
liked it ; he Denerallj went to an eating-house or pastry shop ; 
tbrav was nothing orgaaiied, no tuperviaiun, no inquiry ; 688- 
697. Those who liad not returned at five minutes after one 
would be entered by a monitor or lieod boy of Ihe class in tbe 
" absence liat," which would be handed to the Master ; 698- 
703. The whole of the eighih, or highest eUss, are monilors ; 
two of these specially named for Ihc week would keep order 
during Ibe temporary absence of ihe Master, Handing in Ilie 
middle of the room all boys who were noisy or misbehaved In 
any way, and reporting them lo the Master for punishment nn 
his return, they heard no lessons, but nmply kept order ; the 
slass generally wrote out their leeona in aehool ; supposing Ibe 
Master absent IJie first huur, the boys would Ihen write out Ibe 
leiwn they had leirned, and wliicli they would have lepcaled to 
him if present; the Masters would be rarely abient ) T04-7I4. 
A similar " absent lisi " was made every morning ; 715, 716, 
Power of monilors did not extend beyond ilie seboolrooio, 
except in cases of bullying, which, however, rarely occurred j 
a monitor seeing a lH>y go into a low or bad place in the town 
would have no authority lo interfere ) the aiUbority of tbe 
monitors in Ihc School cheerfully rccogniied, eicept on one 
or two occasions, when there was a lillle out]>reak, but ibis 
was rather a fault of particular boys tlian Ihe system ; Ihe 
authority of the School did not extend lo the boys who were 
iKurders near Si. Paul's; 717-734. The want of a playground 
was much felt ; Kenningion Oval was hired for ibem for 
cricket, but lliat is a long way off, S\ miles ; a playground 
would have caused more society in the School ; Ihe School is a 
place for intttuclion ; nooe of tile social systems of large 
schools can exist there; friendsliips, it is true, arc formed there, 
but lliey are regulated by the accident of going home the some 
way or tomething of ttiat sort; it used to be said at tlie 
UiilvenTlies tlul Ihe Paulines hung more together than other 
ScIhjoIj, but, iierhaps, th»t was because they went up only two 
or llirce logetfier, not like a Isrgd school which scut up 30 or 
40 ) they were dependent on each other (or society more than 
other Schools i 735-747. Paulines go chiefly to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, un account oflbc special eiblbiiions ; 748, 
749. Mure details as to school hours ; 750-754. ParctiU sent 
DO report of the lime the sons came home, nor uai there any 
check on what Uiey did after they left lohool ; 755. Very litlle 
home preparalioo, except during about wi tveeki preceding 
Ihe exaininntion ; an average of little more Ihan an hour a day 
wuuld cover It ; there was no private tuition ; the whole work 
was done in Ihe Sebonl, eicept tlie one hour at borne ; they 
learned one lesson while another was being said by another 
form ; Uiis deprived the boys of some lessons ; the only coua- 
lervaillng advanUge was iliat the boys could ask Ihe Master 
•bout difficult postages ; 756-705. It was ralber easy to shirk 
at St. Paul's ; would not say that Paulines entering College 
have read as much as boyi from other public Schools; 766-769. 
Tliey fuled in Ihe Greek syntax ; 803-SO7. Had himself when 
entering College read 3^ Greek tragedies; had not spent much 
time in composition, nur acijulred a facility in writing Latin 
and Greek verses, yet he got Ijidy Campden'i ciliibitlon worlh 
lOOf. a year ; 770-775. Even now lie had acquired no 
great facility, not a facility equal to what ihe besi bands from 
Eton and Harrow obtain ; a boy who lisd been three years in 
Ihe eighth class at St. I'aul's might have read a book and a half 
ofTbucydides; Herodotus was read in Ihe seventh class, about 
half a boob a year ; lie had himself read about half a speech of 
Demoslbenes ; one play of Arisloplianes was read in a year; 
more details as lo Orcdc ; 776-788. History and geography 
tauglil in illuBlralion of classici ; collateral reading in history, 
such as Grate's Hiitory of Greece ; 790~79l. The prindpal 
stimulus lo study at St. Paul's was ndvancemeot in the tower 
portion of the School, exhibitions in Ihe higher, and in botli to 
stand well iu the lisu thai were published at Whltiuulide and dii- 
Irihutedat Ihe apposition; 799-801. Thu hoys areall interested 
in tbe apposition i it is reckoned b grand {lay ; BI3, 811. llie 
grammar used ot St. Paul's is that of King Edward VI, ; there 
are other grammars in the library fur occasional reference g 
R0S-S13. Tbe S*. Paul's boys luve compoulJons of Ilieir own 
to recite at the appOiition t they were inferior to llie Ilugby 
speeches ; 816-818. If the boys liad not been separaicd after 
school hours they might have read more in the evening ; some 
of the boys studied at liome, [iHrtieularly when an exhibilioa was 
nearer ilieywercgrang up for a particuhu Fellowship at Oxford 
or Cambridge; 819-393. SL Paul'a is not a very hard- 
working school i and that is a disadvantage at the Universities ] 
BS4, 835. French is Uught in tbe School ; it is compulsory, 
Cicept Kith regard to Ihe last half-year, where a boy who is 
gcung to try for a scliolarship may, if he has done prulty well In 
the French department, transfer his time from French to 
cbasics ; tbe buys do uot look upon French as an important 
pan of school work ; 826-831. Uecman is not taught { 83'J. 
Tlic projected removal of tbe Sclioot into Ihe country was caiu 
P 
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**-"" va«cd by the boyi, and there was great diversity of opinion 

ammg tbem, but the general feeling was rather in fisreur of 
the country, on account of the playground ; the effect on the 
boys living with their parents is another question ; to remove 
the School out of London would cut off naany of the London 
boys ; some boys fimey they suffer in health from the situation 
of tlie School ; the Uloesses in the School are not numerous 
or fevere ; 8S3-84S. The proportion of Paulines at Cambridge 
who obtain mathematical honours has been lower than usual 
during the last two or three years ; of the three or four who 
go up in a year, one or two only gain honours ; four hours 
a week are devoted to mathematics at the School ; some boys 
read rather high there, and generally retain at Cambridge 
their superiority over those who do not read so high ; approves 
uf the method of teaching matliematics at St. FauFs ; he himself 
read conic sections; the highest boy reached the differential 
jaJculus ; 845-870. The pnies and rewards in the School are 
a sufficient stimulus, except in described cases, and except that 
a priie might be advantageously given for proficiency arising 
from private study ; a tradition exists in the School as to 
prises tor ''private reading;*' 871-877. St. PauPs boys 
occasionally stand for scholarships at Oxford or Cambridge; 



SptrauvG, J. W., 'Eui.—cont. 
878-883. The punishments at St. Paul's ar« cfaieily degrada- 
tion in class, standing in the middle of the room, or imposi- 
lions ; caning on the hand is resorted to, but not to a large 
extent, administered by the Masters in public ; perhaps there 
may be an occasional case of flogging ; two were rumoured in 
his ovrn time, but they were of a mythical character ; the 
eanings are chiefly for disorderiy conduct ; 884-894. While 
there himself the tone of the School was very strcmg against 
lying, cheating, or anything of tlie aort ; if a boy took up a 
book in a repetition and looked at it the feeling would have 
been very arong against him ; also against a crib for eunstru- 
ing ; 895-899. The impositions at St, Paul*!s were not exces- 
sive ; an imposition might be 50 lines, or to write a lesson once 
or twiee ; if written in an illegible hand believes the imposi> 
tion would have been rtjected ; if a boy got any one to do an 
imposition for him at home there would be a considerable 
chance of detection ; 900-904. Paulines may luive obtained 
for Oxford and Cambridge prises in proportion to the numbers 
that went up last year ; but the fathers being generally men of 
less means than in the case of some other schools, boys, as a 
rule, do not go and cannot go, unless they are likely really to 
-do something. 
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PRESENT ; 
F Cl-AKENIKIN, I 

Q Ltttki.ton. I 

The earl OF CLARENDON 
JoHiT EwABT, Esq., Master of the Companj'. i 

I. (Lord Clarendon.) You are MsHter of the 
Merchant Taylors' Company ? — (ifr. Ewarl.) I am. 

"1 you have the goodness to give ua some 
L account of what you consider to be the relation 
[ between the school of St. John's College, Oxford, 
i-espoct to which the school possesses important 
■ivileges ? — Previously to the alteration which has 
I recently been made, there were, I think, 37 fellow- 
' ships which the boys educated at Merchant Taylors' 
' echool were entitled to hold in St. John's College ; 
ice the alteration, whidi, however, hae taken jilace 
consequence of the arrangement mode by the 
Pri\7 Council under the Act of 1861, these fellow- 
ships were taken away, and a certain number of them 
have been made open NcholarshipB, tenable for a shoi't 
period. 

(Mr, Thrupp.) 21 scholar&hips are appropriated lo 
our school ai St. John's College, Oxford, and five are 
open ; there are in addition seven others attached to 
different schools at Bristol, Coventry, Reading, and 
some other place. 

(jtfr. Ewart.) The fellowships, now 18 in nnmhcr, 
have been thrown open to public competition, 

3. {Lord Lytttlton.) There are 21 echolarships for 
Merchant Taylors at St. John's, seven scholarships 
for other schools, and five are open? — {Mr. Thrupp.) 
The 21 scholarships at St. John's College are pro- 
vided for out of the funds of the college which was 
founded by Sir Thomas White, and not out the funds 
I of Merchant Taylors' school, 
I 4. He was the founder ? — No doubl, 
I 5. {Lord Clarendon to Mr. Ewart.) The Court of 
I Assistants ure patrons and govemota of the schoolf 
—Yes. 

6. All the nominations to the school rest with 
them ? — Yes, with the merabera of the Court of 
Merchant Taylors' Company, 

7. Do they nominate in rotation ? — Yes, in rotation. 
S. The number of boys in the school I see is to 

be 250 ? — At the present time there are a few more, 
but it is considered t« be limited to that number. It 
is vei-y seldom that it is conlined to that number ; 
generally we rather exceed it. 

9, Of how many members is the Court of As- 
sistfints composed? — Of 40, which includes the 
Masler and Wai'dens. 

10, How many nominations have they in the 
year. How often does the nomination come round 
to each ? — Of course that would depend upon the 
number of boys leaving. About three in two years, 
I think. 

{Mr. Thrupp.) Hardly so much as that ; a little 
more than one a year. 

II. {Lord L]/ltelton,) You mean to say that tl,.: 
Company have absolute control over the school in 
every sense, even to this extent, that If they cboae 
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id Joseph William Thrupp, Esq., examined. 
to abut it up to-morrow, neither the parents of the 
boys nor any other persons would have the right of 
aclion against them ? — Not the sfigbtest. 

12. Nor any right to hiterfere with any alteration 
which they choose to make in the regulations ? — Not 
any. It is our own school. If we choose to spend 
2,000/. a year on it, well and good ; but if we choose 
to put that money intoourown pockets, we may do so. 

13. It is, technically speaking, a private school 
conducted on the same principles as a public one ? — 
(Mr. Thrupp.) It has always been so ; and if you 
refer to some of the publications issued within the 
Inst few years by different societies, you will find it 
ranked as one of the public schools. 

14. Its connexion with St. John's College hou 
given it that character, but that connexion might be 
abo1i><hed to-morrow, if you chose ? — Yes. We might 
shut up the echool altogether if we liked. 

15. But BO long as the school goes on it is neces- 
sarily connected with St. John's College, Oxford ? — 
Yes. Our present connexion with St. John's College 
is simply this. We have 21 scholarships, which are 
to be filled up by election from candidates sent by the 
school. If we do not produce a sufficient number of 
good scholars, or if we do not produce any, then they 
are to be elected from Christ's HospitaL That is the 
provision. Then, independent of theBe21 scholarships, 
there are various exhibitions ; for instailt^ there are 
several law exhibitions under the will of a gentleman 
of the name of Andrews. They were formerly to 
Cambridge, hut by Lord Eldon's ingenuity they were 
brought to Oxford, and they are now at St, John's 
College. There aj'e also some smaller exhibitions 
which can only be held by a resident at St. John's 
College. 

16. When it is said tliat the school is not subject 
to trusts, and that there never was any estate or pro- 
perly belonging to or held in trust for it, is it not the 
fact that these exhibitions must be held in tmst ? — 
Mere trusts for the Ijoys elected from the school, so 
that, in fact, the master, warden, and aasistanl^ are 
not trustees for the school, but for the boys who 
happen to be elected from (he school to St. John's 
College. 

17. (Mr. Thompton.) Are we to understand that 
the boys fiom Merchant Taylors' school to St. John's 
College have no preference as candidalet. for fellow- 
ships ?— Clearly none. All the fellowships of St. 
John's College are now open. The ordinance of the 
Privy Council under the Act of Parliament provides 
that the fellowships at St. John's College, which are 
now to be reduced to 18, should be absolutely open. 

18. But perhaps the Huthorities at St, John's Col- 
lege might give a preference, caterit paribtu, to the 
candidates from Merchant Taylors' school ? — No ; the 
ordinance precludes them from doing that, 
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19. There is to be an examination ? — Tee, the 
electors are to fix the (fuhjecta of extimination, but tiie 
subjects under tho ordinance must tie those subjects 
that are taught at the university. 

20. These 21 scholai-ships are very laige, I aeo 
tlioy are lOOl. a year, tenable for seven yearn, contin- 
gently on the holders obtaining towards the close of 
the second year, and also of the third year, from their 
adiniHsion, a ccrtifioala of satisfactory industry, pro- 
ficiency, flJid good conduct. Suppose a boy gets 
another Bcholftrship, not at St, John's College, does 
this one go ou ?— No ; it ceases. These scholarships 
ar« to be held for seven years, supposing the certifi- 
cates you have mentioned to have been obtained. 

21. What is the average number of vacancies in 

ft year ? The olgect of establishing 21 scholarships 

was, tliat we might have three each year. 

22. Yon have more, I presume ? — We cnu (*end 
more, but the object isj that we shall have a certain 
number every year. 

23. {Lord Lyttelton.) Is it a competitive exam- 
ination ? — Strictly competitive for the scholarships. 
The first election took place this year. 

24. It has been acted on ? — Yea ; and the first 
boy, whose name is Bond, obtained 665 classical 
marks ; the next hoy obtained 436 ; but the fourth 
boy obtained 504 ; showing that the fourth boy was 
the better. 

25. What do you mean by the fourth boy ? — The 
fourth boy in the school. 

26. {Mr. Tltompsan.) You have uot the list of 
these elections, have yon ? — Bond and Nolan obtained 
the scholarshijis ; we began with only two vacancies, 

2T, {Lord Clarendon.) Tiiey -.rorc open to the 
whole school ? — Yes. 

28. Dear is above Nolan : Yes ; but he was so 
young, he did not go to college. He will go off next 
year. 

29, {Mr. Vaaghan.') Yon call Sir Thomas Whito 
the founder of the school. In what sense was he the 
founder, if he has not left any fiduciary property to 
Bustain it ? — He appears at that time to have been an 
active and inflnential member of tlic Company. He 
was not the tbundcr of the school really, hut it was 
founded in his time, and it can be gathered from old 
letters vnitten in former days, that there was a sort 
of Btipulation between the Company and Sir Thomas 
White to this effect, — If you will establish a school, 
r will provide for it at C)xford ; and it would appear 
from the correspondence that that proposition was 
acceded to. 

80. He was not actually the founder of the school, 
but he may. he said to have been the protector of 
the establishment at O.xford ? — Yes ; and the way 
in which he protected it was by giving the boys on 
the foundation a preference for 37 fellowships. 

31. You were asked a question, in reply to wlijeh 
you said if the Company chose they could break up 
the school to-morrow. Wliat is your relation to the 
school arising ont of the fact that the fellowships at 
Oxford were given to the school on the condition, as 
I understand, of the Company supporting it ?— It has 
been the pride of the Company to support the school 
for a period of 300 years. 

32. Do you consider that an equitable obligation to 
sustain the school arises out of the fact that Sir 
Thomas White, in consideration that the Company 
would support the school, founded the fellowships at 
Oxford for its benefit ? — I think that was a very fair 
snliject to urge before the Commissioners in discussing 
what should be done with the fellowships at that 
time i hut it has been the pride as well as the 
pleasnre of the Company always to support the 
school, 

33. You would also be sensible of a claim arising 
from the right which tho Company has enjoyed to 
nominato absolutely to the school ; because, as I un- 
derstand, that right of nomination on the part of the 
Company exists absolutely, without any restriction at 
all ? — You mean the right to nominate the boys to 
tho BcbolaTBhipg ? 



34. Yes ?— No doubt. 

35, There is no restriction or qualification of si 
kind with respect to tho exercise of that right ? 
No. 

31}. Nothing with regard to religious creed ? — N 

37. And no direction as to the principle on whi 
you should nominate? — Noj except that the 
nominated should have certain attainments, 
appears in detail, as you will find by referring to 
answers given to the written questions. 

38. {Lord Clarendon.) I suppose, in point of fact, 
they must be Protestants ? — Yea 1 but there are 
instances of Protestant dissenters. 

39. And always have been, perhaps ?— Ye*i, there 
always have been. There is no distinction in that 
respect. 

40. {Mr. Vaugkan.) I was asking what are your 
relations arising out of the original foundation?^ 
We have no relations with respect to the original 
foundation, because we have no foundaitoii. We can 
alter any rules which govern the school any day wo 
please. 

41. {Lord Clarendon.) The Court expend between 
2,000/. and 3,000/. a year ou tiie school ? — Tea. 

42. That is in payment of the masters and any 
other expenses, such as prizes, and hooks, and so on i 
— There ore many things to pay for. We should 
have no hesitation whatever in showing our acceiml^ 
und all the details respecting the expenses of the t^ 
tablishment ; and in these expenses you may, perhaps 
include the pensions which we give to Uie retired 
masters. 

43. You do that, do you ? — Yes ; for instance, 
Mr. Bellamy, who was master of the school for many 
years, obtained a pension of 200/, a year on retii-ing, 
which ho retains to this day. Mr. Wilson, wfao wh 
one of the under masters for many years, enjoyed k 
pension. 

44. {Mr. Thompion.) Was he a member of th* 
Company ? — No. We have also given a living to 
Mr. Deane, who was one of the undei' masters. 

45. The Court of Assistants, you say, have recenlh^ 
laid out 20,000/. in the purchase of adjacent btul4>> 
ings ? — Yes, ^ 

46. Is that solely with the view of improving tba' 
school ? — Tes ; for as a matter of investment it wod4! 
not be advantageous. 

47. It is not wanted for any otlier purpose by the 
Company ?— Not in the slightest degree. 

48. Was it done out of funds voted by the ConrL 
or was there any donation for that specific purpose ?— • 
There was no donation. It was nothing more thkn «ii 
application of the corporate funds. We hare sppUell 
for that purpose certain money to make a sinkiD^ 
fund to repay us ; and of course, the property il 
will bring in an income for four or five years, 
jierhaps six years. We apply that as a sinking ft 

49. {Lord Clarendon.) That is, you apply 
money which you derive from the property until 
lease expires, in that way ? — Yes ; the lease will 
pire in about five years. We have contemplated 
the purchase of property south of the present buUi' 

50. Were the present premises in SuSblk ' 
originally purchased out of the corporate funds, 01 
there any donation given towards that purohai 
There is very little to guide us in judging of „ 
I think we might abnost conclude that tlie school 
built out of corporate funds. 

51. You have scarcely any ground to go npoal 
with respect to that ?— No ; there are some slight r^ 
cords that the members of ihe Conrt contributed tti 
that time. There was always a sort of good felloitw- 
ship among the members of the Court, and they 
to compete together, and give money for one pui 
or another, and when wealthy members of the C 
died, it often used to be the case that something 
left to the Company, 

52. But these premises were bought for si 
purposes ? — Yes, they were actually bought for 61 
purposes and paid for out of the corporate fu 
that is, we upprehend, out of funds of which th« 



pDintion had the disposal, aided 1>y contribuli 
the niembers of the Company. 

53. With respect to the specific objects for which 
you bought this property to which you have just 
alluded, at an eitpenae of 20,000i., may I ask whether 
it ia for the purpose of making a playground ftad class 
roome ? — It is generally for the purpose of improving 
the school premises. There arc. various floating ideaa 
which, perhaps, individual memberB of the Court may 
have with regard to altering the system of education 
u little. A large portiou of the boys leave the school 
without competing for the exhibitions ; indeed, not 
one-fourth of them, perhaps, go to the university. The 
education we provide at the head form is not exactly 
adapted to those who are merely to be engaged in 
meicanlile or prolessional pursuits ; and we know 
that if we alter our system of education, we must en- 
large the premises in various ways. 

54. In order to separate the two systems ? — Tes, 

55. Generally speaking, to what class of society 
do your hoys belong ? — A very large number of thom 
are clergymen's sons, and n large number are the sons 
of persons belonging to the medical profession and to 
the law ; and I ttiiuk, when I have named these three 
professions, I have referred to the main portion of 
the school. 

56. (Lord Lytlellon.) The Head Master men- 
tions that the clergy, physicians, surgeons, barristers, 
solicitors, and other persons of professional in- 
comes are generally those whose sons come to Mer- 
chant Taylors' School ? — Of course, there are a large 
number of the sons of mercantile men who come 
there. 

57. There is a special endowment for them ? — 
That is only just established ; w8 thought it would 
be useful. 

59. The mercantile prize, it is culled ?~Yes. 

59. (A/r. Thomptan.) Have you any of the sons 
of persons who might more properly he called trades- 
men ? — Frequently. 

60. I mean persons who keep shops in the city ? 
— Yes ; I might refer to one who has obtained great 

credit. A youth of the name of distinguished 

himself in the classics and then went to Oxford and 
got a fellowship there. Then he competed for the 
civil service and succeeded. He was » youth of 
gentlemanly manners and liearing, and was very much 
esteemed in the school. I believe that is not a solitary 
instance. 

61. {Lord Lijtlelton.) This large number of exhi- 
bitions is, in fact, founded out of the fees paid hy the 
boys themselves, so that every individu^ boy con- 
tributes to tho advantage of the whole school ? — 
There is no bargain between us and the boys on the 
subject; we may appropriate these admission fees if 
we like, but it was thought by the Court that it 
would bo a very good opportunity of establishing 
exhibitions. 

62. Does that answer relate to the whole of the 
oxbibitloos mentioned in page 3, or only to the two at 
the bottom ? — Not to the whole of those that are 
mentioned there, hut to the two only. These two 
Company's exhibitions, as is explained, were esta- 
blished some years since, and the Company have now 
come to the resolution to establish three more, to 
make five altogetlier of that class. 

63. (J/r. Vaughan.') Do you not find that you 
have too many exhibitions in proportion to the attain- 
ments of the scholars. May it not be the fact that 
you reward mediocrity by founding so many scholar- 



ships at Oxford ? — There are many of these scholara 
who require to be assisted a little; it is not like a 
school where almost the whole of the boys have parents 
who are wealthy or in independent circumstances. 

64. It is for the simple purpose of insuring a '' 
continuance of education? — It is ; but it certainly 
often happens that a boy of not very first-rale attain- ^^ 
ments does get an exhibition at Oxford. One of our 
exhibitions is sometimes combined with a scholarship. 

65. Do you happen ever to have calculated how 
much is paid annually in support of the education of 
the boys educated in this school after they have left 
it. That is to say, do you happen to know how much 
money is expended for the benefit of the boys at the 
university ? — We know some hoys do it for 140/. 

66. Pardon me. What 1 want to know is the 
animal sum that is charged out of your funds, for the 
benefit of exhibitioners who have been educated at 
this school, and who have afterwards gone to the 
universities ? — The total amount ? 

67. The total amount ? — I can hardly say what 
that would amount to. We caunot calculate the 
exhibitions and scholarships at less than 3,000A a- 

{Mr. Vaughan.) T made It about 3,258^ 
{Mr. Tkrupp.) Under the new regulations it is 
rather belter than 3,000/. a year. 

68. What proportion of that comes from the free 
gift of the Company ? — I cannot say without referring 
to the accounts, but the school costs the Company 
above 2,000/. a year, after crediting quarterages and 
entrance fees. I have before me the account for 
1860-61 ; the actual excess of expenditure was 1,837/. 
5«. l\d., and if to this amount be added 500/. a year 
for school premises (a sum much below the value), 
you will have 2,337/. 5*. \\d. The account for last 
year is not yet closed, but I expect the expenditure 
has been much heavier. 

69. {A Commitiionfr.) I observe the vrriting, 
French, and drawing masters must be Protestants. 
That would not limit your choice in tho case of the 
wi'iting master, or of the drawing master, but does it 
not operate as a Ihnitation of your choice in respect 
to tlie French master ? — Perhaps it docs a little. We 
wereinoditficultyon that subject. Our foiiner French 
masters were Mr. Dehlle and Mr. Chapman. When 
Mr. Delille died, Mr. Chapman wished to succeed him. 
We had a number of applications, and among them 
several from gentlemen who were not Protestants j but 
we thought it better to l*Bt the merits of the under 
master. Wo tested him twelve months, and found 
that he was an excellent teacher. Ho did exceed- 
ingly well, and therefore we appointed him. 

70. He is an Englistunan ? — His name is an English 
one, but I understand that he was horn in France, 
and that his father was French, He was tested, on 
a recent examination at the Clergy Orphan School, 
of which he has been the teacher many years. 

71. (Mr. Vaughan.) Allow me to ask you n 
question with regard to one provision Uiat is peculiar 
to this school, namely that the boys after obtaining 
a certain proficiency in mathematics all le«rn drawing. 
Did that provision emanate originally from the Com- 
pany, or was it a suggestion of the Head Master's ? 

I am not aware that they are bound to learn 

drawing. 

72. I think it says eo here ? — Then it emanated 
from the Head Master. 

73. Do jou consider that the French master jtro 
nounces French well ? — Yes, it is thought so ; he liaa 
been tested, as I said, at other places. 



J. Einart, E*q. 
J. W. Thrapp, 



The witneasea withdrew. 



74. {Lord Clarendon.) I believe _ 
French roaster at Merchant Taylors' school ? — Yes. 

75. How long have you been French master here ? 
—Nearly 16 years. 

76. You were at flrst assistant master ? — ^Tes, at 

.fiTBU 



W. Chapman, Esq., examined. 

the head 77. How long have you been head French master ? 
— Nearly four years ; in fact, I began the duties 
precisely four years ogo, 

78. Will you have the goodness to tell me what 

classes there ai-e and what number of boys come 

to you for instruction ? — There are 25 on the head 
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'%1. Ax^ viiAi UA^ do yfu ^kx'A^. v> ihea: — 

No^ ««f«rfti^iT ; •*ch cl*** com** m> m*: : wk* fe w«rk ; 
TIm; Jm^ e«AM» f^mi^A o& M<:fri<ijir« Uid ThundiiTe, 
lh« 6cJb *m Tuei^vft *ftd Fr^itirii. fcbd the other on 
W^neMiiiJir ftbd .Siit4irdiij«. 

%3. fy> tftuu tine aani^^r von t«««rfa a diiy u KrfiMf- 
thiriir ftbort 'if ^i ? — Y«r<-, *4keh duv hUiut .%!. 

84^ You <k» M#t coiiiiid«T thf^<!« 30 more than too 
eftn tUKh to yoar MCi>i fiction ? — No ; aitbocirh the 
time ix yerj ffl^rt ; Mid fen hoar for e««b clfe«« u rerr 
little. 

8^. IM Tou coneidfT it ^raffieient for tefe^rhing the 
pronaucifttKm of the iMi^afeir^ ? — No ; coD»dering 
thjbt I have not onlj to teach the pronanciatioD of the 
languafre, the corirenuitional fnirt, bat Jikewi<?e the 
written Jaofniaire, which of rounse take« up a ^reat 
deal of time. 

H6. Do you attempt Ui teach the lanfrua^e ooo- 
verfsationalij ? — We do m a« mueh ai> powible hy 
putting quest ion« in French, by making: the boyi» 
learn diaJ^jgueK out of whool, and }iy their anf>wering 
quefftionii put to them on the grammar. 

87. In much prepared for you out of M.'hool r — 
Not much, hut every week an exercise iff written out 
of flch'iol, and a leciKMi in converMition i« likewige 
prepared out of nch^jol. 

88. That iN to wy, that each cla*"!* preparer^ a 
leMon out of school twice a week ? — Ve^. 

89. Taking th*- general iiy of \ftiy^^ do you find 
ill at when they come V} you they are quite ignorant 
of the French language ? — Wh*'n they first ^-nter the 
achool, perhapft out of 2^) which may join the lowest 
claMt, there are Bometimeri thrcr^.* or four who have 
learnt Frf;nch l>efore. S<Hne, fierhap^i, have had hiz 
monthfiy others 12 monthn French teachinir, either in 
other schools, or from having learnt at home. 

90. but thoHe )>«iyH, ab.-^>lutely ignorant of the 
language, would they come to you, or to the asffifttant 
manter ? — I am Hpf*aking of the ai<piHtant master, who 
rt'ceivefl them firHt. Thev alwavB come to me after 
they have harl about two yean* Fn.'nch training, either 
in the wXuv^A or before they have enlerc*d it, m> that 
nonf come to me totally ignorant of French. 

91. Do they come in a tolerable state of prepara- 
tion fir proficiency after having had two year a 
inHirurtion ? — Very fair, considering the Hhort time 
they have to attend to their French, which is only 
two hours a week. 

92. What is the average time that a lioy remains 
at Merchant Taylors* school ? — Perhaps four years. 

93. That would l>e afK>ut the average time you 
would retain them ? — Yefs hut fKxne boys on the head 
form would remain six or seven years. I understood 
you to say *' the average time ;" few will leave before 
they have actually reached the sixth form. 

94. Ho that the generality of the lioys will have 
had ulKiut four years* instruction in French ? — Yes. 

95. Should you say the generality of the Iwys 
leaving the school would he aljle to read French with 
facility, and Uy maintain a conversation in that 
language ? — Scarcely. 

f)f>. What should you say was the general average 
numlK*r of lioys who would be able to do so after 
having received that amount of instruction ? — 
Twenty out of thirty might hi; able to read any French 
hook put l)cforo them with facility, but the other ten 
would have some difiiculty in understanding it, and I 
think, that so far as carrying on a conversation is 
concfrned, it would be a much lower uveragt; still. 

97. Is there any improvement that you have 
suggested to the Head Master ?^ There is one im- 
provement that I have suggested for 8onu3 time, and 



tiurf 1- liir d:Ti*>.i» oi" ibe two 

rjD McodfeT^ %zA Tharfdcya. I hare Ibr m knv 
itit a diffif-BJCT ia usaciucg m ~ ~ 
<«i J ''^0:93bnhf: it wfe* fe 1jbt2« ^umher. bot l!k«^ 
ilie oonk's remaiatd 12 or IS awBiiif ia ihst 
a WM> or^maAiiy reo&tTisf new \ 

wooid "w: i>ew CiTo-f iztrrjiduciM iavj \\ 

iaoDtii«. 90 thas tlMr progrea of the Oider Ixfy? 
ffjiAVULXij retarded 6j a new set ccning in, which led 
io tiie f«-aMrr t^ing yax hack Vj a cenaixk ezieat ia 
order to pla«e them c«i a >vel with the t<nr£ who had 
reoeiiuy joiij^ the clibf!?. 

9S. Axkd hai> ;he improvement yon ffcrres^cd h««ii 
adopted ? — No, it ha£ zioi ; l*ecaa^ ii wooid neeesa- 
tai^ a divi«ir*& of the clause* and the anesdasce of one 
of the French aiaster« two hours more a w€«k. the 
question being whether that time eonld be 5p««d 
from the cla^^ica] i^tudies. 

99. A^ yet it has not be» cona>ideffe^ that thai 
arrangemeci could be made ? — ^A* a matter of &ct the 
arrangement ha& not been made. I wrote to Dr. 
He^^y, and gave him tc* understand it wotiid be very 
de^rablc if it could be done. 

100. There is an examination in French even- 
year, does ihat^ examination take place rwioe or only 
once in a y€Ar ? — Every year. 

101. Oiice a year ?-U>nce a year ; at Chn^tmas. 

102. The whole school is then examined ? Tes. 

10.3. It i<: examined by yr.ur«elf? — Te« ; hui tht: 

fir^i yrMX I waa appointed head French master, an 
examiner wa* appointed by the Court of the Com- 
pany. 

104. And has? the practice of havini; them ex- 

amine<l by a •feparaie examiner ceased ? It has 

not been act<^ upon since, but it will lie thi* vear. 

10.5. I? your examination a public one ?— IXo, not 
in the sense ot* strangers l^'ing pres^-nt. 

106. Not a public ont- ?— No : it is an examina- 
tion by pajier* wnd ♦■mlly in the u-ual course nf 
things. 

107. Are the }iaiier!> ^-en ]»y anyl<idy- but vour- 
M.'lf .' — No, they an- not, except' by the Head Master, 
if he desire? it. 

105. It \* on your report of the efficiency of the 
boys that the prize:^ are awarded ? — Ye* : thej ar* 
awarded in French twice a year, that is to gay, in 
June and Deceml>er. 

109. But the examination is conducted br yoor- 
self just like the hearing of the classes in school ?— 
Ye.-, like hearing ibi- lessons there, so far as rwtk 
voce goes ; but papers are set to be answered, and the 
classical masters see that they are done. 

i 10. How are these prizes awarded, and for what ? 
For proficiency in the different branches of French ? 
— Generally for their work during the half year 
combined with the paper examination which takes 
place in DecemlKT. I must tell you that a certain 
number of marks is given for the manner in which 
every lesson is said, so that an examination ukes 
place, I may say, every day in every lesson, because 
every boy may receive perhaps eight or ten marks for 
the manner in which he says his lessons. 

111. And the aggregate'of the marks tells in his 
favour at the end of the year ? — At the end of each 
half year. 

112. There is no present intention of introducing 
German, is there ?— If there is, I have not heard 
of it. 

113. {Lord LytUlton,) All the school, both the 

higher and the lower forms, learn French ? There 

are three classes that do not learn ; the Ist^ 2nd, and 
3rd forms. It begins with the lower division form- 

114. That is to say, the 85 which you have men- 
tioned ? — Those are only the boys that are with me. 

115. How many are there with the assistant master 
about 100 ?— Y'es. ' 

1 16. That makes 185 boys who leani French out of 
the 250 ?— Y'es. 

117. Do you mean that the rest are not allowed to 
learn ? — They must be on the lower division form 
before they can begin to learn French. 



118. You have an asBistaiit ? — Yea. 

119. Does not tlie adoption oi' that system postpoae 
, the age at which the boya begiu U> leatii French in 

•ome degree ? — Tee. 

120. 1b it uotof gri'Ut advantogii t« the scholar that 
he should begin to le&m French as early ns ]>oseible ? 

■ — I think it is desirable that they should know some- 
thing of Latin before they begin to learn French, 
because it is mnch easier to teach them French when 
they have a certain knowledge of the Latin, than it is 
.when they have no such knowledge. 

121. With regard to prouuu elation, is it not aii 
advantage to begin to learu early ? — Most decidedly, 

L with regard to pronunciation, they ought to begin 
K parly. 

H^ 122. 1 apfirehend that a Itoy, before he begins to 
K learn French, would seldom be older than 13 years 
H of age ? — No ; we have matiy that are not more than 
■ 10. Li the lower divisiua tbcy begin lo learu French 
W between 10 and II ; frequently, indeed, I should say 

the majority of the boys on the lower divii^ion are not 

more than 10 years of age. 

123. Supposing those that come under the hands of 
the French masters stay about four years, are you 
generally able to teach them to pronounce fairly in 
that time ? — Yes. 

124. You do not find much difficulty in that?— There 
is a difficulty, certainly, but not much. 

125. When are they required to apeak French? 
St the time of doing their lessons ? — Whenever I 
apeak to them in French they must answer in 
French. 

126. Would that be during the whole of the French 
IsBson ? — Not during the whole of the French lesson, 

' because, when they are translating French into 
'English the conversation would be carried on in 
English ; but if I put a question to a, boy in French, 
he must answer in French. 

127. During the whole of the lessons? — During 
every lesson. 

12y. What is the time that a boy in the upper 
part of the school would give generally to French ? — 
Two hours with me. 

129. Besides the preparation ? — Besides the pre- 
paration, he would be two hours with me. 

130. I suppose another hour in the week would 
be necessary for his preparation ? — Yea ; he does not, 
I think, get more. 

131. (Mr. Thompion.) Are you master at any 
other school ? — I have been the some number of 

[years at Christ's Hospital. 1 was for eighteen years 
at the City of London School, and I have been for 
the last 23 years coouected with the Clei'gy Orphan 
.School. 
132. Have you ceased to attend the City of 
London School ? — Since January 1857. when the 
^new system at Christ's Hospital came into operation. 
133. Do you find that this school makes as much 
'' progress in French as the othera you have named? — 
i should say the Merchant Taylora' School is more 
forward than Chriat'a Hospital. 

134. That ia to aay, they pay more attention to 
^L French ? — There ia more rending and more general 
^V knowledge of the language. 

V 135. Do you think that ttie boys manilest a 
' respect for the study of French ? — Decidedly. 

136. To what do you attribute that ; because it 
has been a common complaint that at clasaical schools 
the boys rather underrate the value of French ? — 
As compared with Chrises Hoapital, I think tho boya 
here maybe of rather better familiea. They likewise 
have an opportunity of going home during the day, 
ind benefiting thereby much more than those who 
lave to board at the school the whole year. 

187. They have more time to prepare their les- 
ions? — They prepare their lessons better. 

138. With less interruption ?^-Yes; their mothers 

and Slaters very often attend to the preparation of 

their lessons, and not otily do they do that for them, 

but they atisiat them greatly ; whei'eas the boys at 

-t Christ's Hospital cannot have that advantage. 
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139. The biggest boys in the school come to you ? UERCHi 
—The biggest boys. TATLOi 

140. Do they maniiest a fair interest in French ? 

— To It certain extent they do, but I cannot say the 
whole of them manifest the same interest in F^nci 
that they do in classics. They pay more attention to , 
classics most decidedly. 

141. Do you consider that the cleverest boys are 
disposed to pooh pooh their Fi-euch ? No, 

142. But still it is not very popular; you have a 
difficulty about it ? — Yee, there is a. difficulty, because 
they consider there is more advantage in attending 
to classics. There are, they know, great advantages 
to be derived as far aa scholarship is concerned. 

H3, Perhaps they feel more pride in their classical 
proficiency ? — Yes, 1 should say that many of thera 
would feel asliamed at making a mistake in Latin, 
while they would not feel ashamed of making a 
mistake in French. 

144. {Mr. Vaughan.) You speak of a difficulty in 
the way of making a subdivision of the higher 
classes ? — That ia with respect to the highest of the 
classes under my assistant. 

145. Do you happen to know whether the mathe- 
matical school is entirely separate in its classification 
from the clasaioa! school ? — I think it ia entirely. 

146. That ia not the cose in the French school ? 
— No, not in the French school, because we take 
them entirely by the ulossicol arrangements. 

147. If the classical arrangements were entirely 
broken up in the French school and the French 
school were to have its division eimply according to 
the proficiency of the boys, independently of their 
claasical places, would that be an improvement of 
the system or not? — It would be un improvement; 
but we find on the whole that those who have learned 
Latin to a certain extent are geuei-ally the best in 
French also. 

148. Supposing you were suddenly called on to 
classify your French school, should you find that such 
a olossitication, although it would be quite independ- 
ent, would, in point of fact, be nearly coincident with 
the classification when taken according to the clas- 
sical attainments of the boys ? — No ; there would be 
many boys to be moved up and many to be moved 
down. 

149. With respect to the teaching of the school 
or the economy of time, would it not be an im- 
provement ? — It would not be an improvement in 
consequence of the other classes being engaged. It 
would probably break up the whole school. 

150. Do the classical masteii< leach at the same 
time ? — Yea. 

151. Supposing you had the disposal of the time, 
could they be taught in the afternoon ? — They might, 
but we ahould requii'e aeveral maatera. 

152. More maalers than you have now ? — Yea j to 
take the charge of the whole school, it would require 
at least sis French masters. 

153. There would be no more than there are 
already learning ? — Exactly ; but the whole school 
falling on us, (that is lo say, the whole of the boya 
who do learn falling on us at the some time,) we 
should require more masters. 

154. I am supposing ihem to learn no greater 
number of hours than they do at present ; but simply 
that the French school ahould be entirely independeat 
of the classical school, how would that throw more on 
the masters ? — Supposing I took two classes, that is 
to aay, I take one, and my assistant takes the other, 
then the other portion of the school would be all split 
up, and tho master would say, we cannot work these 
classes, they do not accord with our divisions. There- 
fore there would be objections constantly made, and 
they would say they must give up the whole school if 
such an arrangement is (o be carried out. 

155. Do you prefer the preaent arrangement to 
having the school independent with respect to the 
French ? — We arc obliged to prefer it bccaasc we aee 
the great objections that would necessarily arise fVom 
any other arraugemont. 
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157. (Mr. Thompion.) Your ussistiint is of French 

B'. Chapman, extraction, or French bj' birth ? — Yes ; ho am I, 
_f^ nltliough my name ia an tngiish one. I wus bora in 

•s JuM laej. France, and my father was French. 

158. Is your asaistant master of tlio t-nglisli 

language equally with yourself ? — I cannot say that 
he speaks Euglish as well as 1 do, but I have always 
§ been accustomed to spe«k Engliali from my birth. 

159. Docs your assistant experience any difficulty 
ia ubtaining the respect of ihe pupils ? — It m very 
difficult to find gentlemen who speak English with 
Bufficient ttocurBcy to teach French with advantage. 

160. (Lord LytteUon.) What is meant by the 
q^uestion is, can your assistant maintain tlie discipline 
of hilt class ? — Pretty well. 

161. (Mr. Thomp$on.) Was your assistant master 
under Mr. Belhtmy ? — Xo, Mr. Bellamy left before 
French was introduced in the school ; I was up- 
pointed twelve months after Dr. Hessey was iippointed, 
and French was introduced into the school by Dr. 
Hessey's representation of its necessity to the Com- 

162. Do you thiuli your assistant master has the 
power of influencing the boys and making them pay 
attention ? — Yes, pretty well. 

163. Do you think it possible that Dr. Ilcesoy'a 
influence may not have hud some effect in that re- 
spect ? Dr. Hessey has always been ready to give us 

any assistance that we require. 

164. To enforce discipline ? — Yes, 

165. I want t« ascertain the cause of the supe- 
riority which you staled exists in French in this 
Kcliool compared with the other City schools ; is 
tliere any particular cause to which you can attribute 
that superiority ? — I was only comparing it with 
Christ's Hospital, because there I find boys very 
deficient iu French, and I attribute it lo the fact of 
their being boarders in the Bchool and to their not 
haring the same opportunities of going home and 
preparing their lessons there, which I think is a very 
great advantage. 

166. Do you think that that is Iho sole cause ? — I 
also attribute it to their being of rather better families 
than the other school. 

167. But with respect lo those public schools 
which we hoTe examined,— those schools to which 
boys belonging to better families are sent, the masters 
complained generally of Ihe difllculty of leaching 
French ? — The children of farmers, gardeners, and so 
forth, I should consider would have less power of 
receiving knowledge than the sous of gcHllemen 
generally. 

168. But there are many sons of gentlemen at 
Christ's Hospital ? — There aie some, certainly, but 
still there is a greater mixture, much greater than 
there is here. 

169. Is it not the fact that Christ's Hospital has 
always distingniahed itself at the university as much 
as this school? — No, I think not so much as this school. 



170. {Mr. Vavghan.) Is there any system of pro* 
motion in your class by which the boy rises according 
to proficiency J- — Not at oil. The promotion b from 
one class to another, and therefore it entirely depends 
upon proficiency in the classics. They are uot pro- 
moted to a higher because they might happen to be 
the first boys iu mj- class. 

171-2. I mean witli respect to the poeilion in 
which the boys ai-o before you j is their position ia 
each class before ^ou determined by their position in 
the classical school or by their proficiency in Frenclt. 
Have you a classification of your own in your own 
class, and do the boys stand in that class according 
to their proficiency iu Frcncli ? — Yes ; for instance, 
the first boy in the upper fifth class sits at my right 

173. And he is not the first boy in the claseicsl 
class ? — No J he had a prize, for instance, on the lllli 
June, but he was not in consequence of that promoted 
to a higher class. 

17-1. So that you have a limited principle of emu- 
lation acting in your own class ? — Certainly. 

175. (Lord Lgltellon.) Aie the prizes consider- 
able ? — Yes, veiy considerable. 

176. Are there many priees ? — The prize* are 
distributed once a year ; but they are awarded twice 
iii the year. 

177. Are they iu money ? — Not in the Frendi 

178. They are in books ?— Yes ; 1 do not think 
there are any money prizes except Ur, Heasey'fl 
Hebrew prize of three guineas ; there are medal 
prizes, and book prizes ; scholarships, end exhibitions 
may bo called priaes, and these of course, are given 
iu money. 

179. In the French class, I mean ? — Not in 
French. 

180. The French prizes we simply boc^a?— > 
Yes. 

181. They are objects of amhilion with the boya? 
— Certainly ; we always find when a boy gets first 
in the class he is very anxious to keep his place. 
There ia a constant emulation, and it is only the lower 
boys in the form, who find they cannot move up to 
the top, wlio arc, perhapw, rather indiJfcrent, ihougli 
that does not extend to oil, 

182. Are you content with the present system as 
to the time at which ihe boys begin to learn French, 
and do not wish to alter it ? — I do not think it de- 
sirable lo begin before. 

183. luudorstand that yon would be glad of more 
time, but iu other rewjieris you are content with iha 
system as it exiBts nt present ? — Yes, 

184. (Lord ChrejuloH.) Do you set punishmenta, 
Mr. Chapman ? — Very seldom. 

18o. Still it is an attribute of your office ? — Yee. 

186. Impositions, I suppose? — Yes, 100 or SOOI 
lines. 

187. You do not inflict corporal punishment ?• 
Never. When necessary, I report a lioy to the " 
Master, 



The witness withdrew. 



The Rev. James AcousTts IIkssgy, D.C.L., examined. 



168. (Lord Clarendon.) 1 believe you are Head 
Master of Merchant Taylors' School ?— Yes. ' 

189. How long have you been Head Master ?— 
Seventeen years j I was elected on the 28rd July 
1845. 

190. You were educated here, I believe ? — I was, 
and went from hence aa a probationary fellow to St. 
John's College, Oxford, in 1832. I was admitted a 
fellow in 1835. 

191. You had not been assistant master before 
you became Head Master ? — ^No ; I was resident ut 
Oxford. 

192> You were appointed, I suppose, by what you 
would designate tlia Court ? — The Master, Wardens, 
and Court of Assistants of the Company. 



193. I think you consider that Merchant Taylora^j 
School is not a foundation ? — In one sense of tho 
word I do not consider it a foundation ; that is to . 
there are not any fixed revenues or mouiee upon which 
the school is based ; there is no trust possessed \fy 
Mercliant Tayloi-s' Company for the adminiiitration 
of which the Commission can call the Company (o 
account. 

194. The school has been founded now just 300 
jeai-8 ? — Yes ; it was founded in 1561. 

195. That was before Sir Thomas While found«idi 
St, John's College ?— No, after ; Sir Thomas Wbita 
founded St. John's College in 1555. But this schoc^ 
wus founded in 1561, and a very short time afWr tko 
school was founded Sir Thomas While re-diatributOfl, 
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I suppose, ihe endowment of St. John's College and 
gave us 37 fellowships out of the SO which he 
eftablbhod. 

19S. And these 37 fellowBhips the school has 
continned to enjoy ever since ? — Until this very last 
Jniio. \Vc hove just eiitereil oii the new system, 
wliich commeuccd on the 11th of June this year. 

197- The new systera that was created by ordi- 
nnnce of the Privy Coiinell ? — Vea ; created by their 
nlterntion of tlio vccdmmenducums of the Coinmis- 
doners. 

198. The Oxford Cora raissioners?— The Oxford 
UttiverBity Commissioners. 

199. What was the proposed scheme of the Oxford 
University Commianioners ? — Merchant Taylors' 
School had niiginally 37 fellowships. Each fellow 
WAS on probation for three yeai's, and then became n 
fellow for life. The remaining 13 fellowships belonged 
to the heirs of the founder, or to other schools, and 
were for life also. The Commissioners proposed to 
reduce the nuralier of life fellowshipfi to 18, and to 
establish 33 terminable scholarsliips. Of these ter- 
minable scholarships. Merchant Taylors' was to have 
21, to lie held for seven years ; and to nine of the 
fellowships, only those who had held Merchant 
Taylors' scholarships were to be eligible. 

200. What was to become of the remaining nine 
fellowships and 12 scholorsliipa ? — The nine fellow- 
ships and five of the scholarships woi-e l<j bo perfectly 
open. Seven scholarships wove to belong lo certain 
other schools, 

201. {Lord LyttelloH.) Bnt that was not what 
was ultimately done? — That was not what was 
actually done, bnt it was what the Commissioners 
recommended. 

202. Did Ihe Commissioners recommend a similar 
course in the case of any other school ? — Yes ; in the 
case of Winchester. The Winchester fellowships at 
New College were Ut he divided into two classeB. To 
15, those only who hud been scholars at Winchester, 
or had been 12 terms at New College, were to hu 
eligible ; 15 others were fo be perfectly open. 
This plan was adopted. 

203. The scheme with reference to the appropri- 
ating certain fellowships to the school was modified 
by the Privy Council ? — Yes, lo the extent of making 
all tbe fellowships open. 

204. Do you know what led to the modification 
of the Privy Council : Was it owing lo any repre- 
senlntion on the port of the aDtharilies at Si, John's 
College 'i — No, I do not think it was. Nobody knew 
what led to it. Originally, the Company and the 
College together had almost agreed that they would 
accept the scheme of the Oxford University Com> 
missioners, but thero was a difficulty on the part of 
the Commissioners. The College said, I think, that 
they wished to have 10 appropriated fellowships, and 
8 open. This the Commissioners would not agree to. 
Tlien Ihe College desired to have the disposal of any 
fragments of scholarships vacated by scholars before 
their seven years were completed. This the Com- 
pany would not agree to, and the Commiasioners took 
the Company's view. The renuli was, that the 
scheme was rejected by (he Collie on these two 
grounds. The Commission expired, and the matter 
came before the Prii-y Council, We had every rea- 
son to believe that the Commissioners' scheme would 
have been confirmed by the Privy Council, but to our 
astonishment when the decision came out, we found 
we were deprived of all tbc fellowships. I believe 
we should not have agreed to accejit 21 scholarships 
in lieu of 87 foHowships, if we had known that we 
were to have no fellowships at all. 

205. (Jlifr. Thompaott.) Is there any document in 
which Ihe Privy Council state their reasons for 
rhangiug the original scheme ? — No, none whatever, 
»nd nobody can tell why ii was done ; and it does 
eeem rather hard upon Merchant Taylors' school, that 
whilo Winchester, which does not want the fellowships 
SO much as we do, was allowed to have fellowships 

2. 






appropriated to them to the exleut of 15 in New MEHCHABT 
College, this is denied to Merchant Taylors'. TAYLOHS". 

206, Con you tell ue in what manner you think the 

modification of the scheme of the Commissioners by ^'f: 

the Privy Council will operate on Merchant Taylors' "**" 

school?—! think that taking away the fellowships 
altogether from llieschool,aud substituting the endow- 
ment they have given to us, will be on tbe whole 
injurious to the school; there is a respectability which 
attaches to a connexion with a college, and which 
is advantageous, more or less. We have now no 
longer that recognized position in St. John's Col- 
lege which we formerly had. We have lost that 
altogetlier in consequence of having had no fellow- 
ships appropriated to us. 

207. {Lard Lyllellon.) But you have scholarships? 
—Yes, we have scholarships, but they are himporary 
in their tenure, whereas the fellowships which for- 
merly belonged to us were hfe fellowships, and they 
afforded a contingent title to the thirty college Uvings. 
No doubt there were certain disadvantages in con- 
sequence of the probationary fellowships with which 
our boys went up to college becoming fellowships 
almost as a matter of course ; but the real evil waa 
that there were too many who came from the same 
school, and that the men would remain mere school- 
boys, and not mix sufficiently with men from other 
schools. Well, how does the matter stand now? 
We hove lost tbe respectability which o foundation 
gives, and wo still retain the disadvantage of a 
great Tiumbcr of Imys coming from the same school. 
There will be now 21 scholarships at St. John'a 
College, oil of which will be fiUed by boys coming 
from Merchant Taylors' school; therefore the Privy 
Council has left us Ihe very thing thot was injurious, 
namely, Ihe school-hoy feature, and taken away that 
which rendered us really respectable, and gave us 
rank, namely, permanent fellowships. 

206. That was done by the Privy Council ? — Yes, 
by the Privy Council. Thot is one point. Another 
is this ; it will very much depend on how St. John's 
College is conducted, that is to say, on the tutors 
being vigilant, on their being exceedingly active, 
on their taking up the men and giving them every 
possible ndvant^age, whether our men will ever get 
fellowships at St John's College at all. The fellow- 
ships will be thrown open to all the world, and men 
coming fi-om elsewhere, and eilucoted, let us say, at 
Balliol, which is the best college in Oxford, mar 
enter into a competition with them at St. John's Col- 
lege for the fellowships. Those fellowships hav« 
heretofore l)eeu the result of education communicated 
in the school ; now, if gained, they must be the result 
of education given in the college. 

209, {Mr, Vaughan.) As I understand, you would 
consider it l)ett«r if the scholarships were converted 
into school exhibitions of the same value which you 
might carry to any college in either University ? — 
No doubt of it. I consider thot we have now any- 
thing hut the best sort of endowment. If a boy 
had au exhibition of 100/, a year, he might take 
it anywhere — increase his income by a scholarship 
at some other college, and gain both for himsetf 
and for his school the credit of having obtained 
on open scholarship. But by going to St, John's 
College he ciuiuot get any more than a single advan- 
tage, for if he obtains anything else by competi- 
tion be must give up his scholarship. I mmV 
it would have been far better for the school if the 
endowments had been absolutely released from St. 
John's College, and wo had had 21 exhibitions lasting 
7 years, which we might take anywhere. But we could 
' not get anybody to see that, I assure you. People were 
so anxious to abolish life fellowships for school boys, 
that they would not see that by the probation being 
extended to five years, and by due strictness in admit- 
ting to full fellowships, many of the objections might 
be done away. In fact they would listen to nothing 
hut a scheme for scholarships and nine appropriated 
fellowships, and when this scheme fell thioogh, w« 
got the scholarshipB only. Pennit me, however, to 
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HAWT ^^^ "^^* ^ '"^ *"*'■ ^''''"' wishing (o sever the whool 

31.TLORS'. from counexLon with St. John's, 1 did all I could to 

-^ preaorve that cnnnexion by the raodificatioii of tlio 

-i'Sfi. old system which I have just mentioned. And the 

Fa Btncg. colloge itself desired that modification aud that only. 

All I meiin is, thut the sort of connexion now brought 

■ about is not no. good as the ewBteuco of bo mnny 

unfettered exhibitions of equal value with the schnlar- 

ships. 

210. (.Vr. ThampiOH.) lUA you uny opportunily 
ofstRtin" those views to the Privy Council ? — No, I 
had uo op[)ortiiQLly of doing no ; but we certainly did 
not soppVBe the Privy Council would have mulcted ua 
so severely. 

211. {,Mt. Vaughait.) Pir\cti(ally. could yon cairj 
out your suggestions by making the President and Fel- 
lows oF the' college perpetual trustees of the school. 
It must have assumed that shape, must it not,8uppoaing 
you were to have carried out such an arrftiigement. 
It could not Lave been effected, in any other way ; 
becauao you could not have delaehcd the property 
from the college. You must have mode the college 
uuthorities virtually trustees for the school ? — Yes,^ 
but Bodi a scheme never came on the tapis at all. If 
we lioil had our duo, it would have alienated f5 of 
the property of the college. 

212. (Lord Clarendon.) Did the Merchant Taylors' 
Company npjicarhy counsel before IhePrivy Council ? 
— I did not appear myself. I think the Company did. 

213. {Lord Lpltcllon.) Formerly you had 37 fel- 
lowships and no achoUrships ? — 37 fellowships, which 
wore called probaliouaiy fellowships, up to the end 
of die Uiird year. In fact, all were at first proba- 
tiouary fellows. But there was very seldom any one 
who was turned out at the end of the third year. 

214. Under what circumstances could they be 
turned out ? — Only for miBConducling thtunselves, 

■ 215. Had tlioy any further examination 10 un- 
dergo ? They had a further examination, but not a 

very severe one. 

216. And this is all that was left of the origimU 
•endowment — the 37 fellowships? — It is. 

217. Y«u say you have just had the first ex- 
amination under this now syslem ? — Yes. 

- 218. This month ?_Yes. 

219. Could you judge from that whether it excited . 
mu«h in tores t in the school and amon(;st the 

'parents and friends of the lioys in the school ? — Yes, 
'as far as that point goes, I have no objection to 
tt in the world. What wo did thia time was thi«, 
we presented to the eoUege n certain number of can- 
didates fi-om whom thoy and the Compauy were to 
choose. There were two scholarships vacant then. 
because the number of scholarships is contingent on 
tho number of the old Merchant Taylors' fellowships 
falling vacant, until we get the whole scheme into 
operation. 

220. How many of the boys competed for theao 
two vacancies ? — I sent in the papers of 11 boys, 
but in point of fact only wished three, the first, 

, second, and fourth monitors to be considered cnndi- 
dates, because the others were bo very youiig. Last 
year my whole table of monitors and two of tho next 
rank, the prompters, left the school. Four proba- 

■ tionory fellows were elected to St, John's College, 
.and of the others leaving school, three obtained open 
scholarships at Oxford, two were provided for at tiiat 
University by Dr. Andrew's exhibition, and one at 
Cambridge, by Mr. Parkin's exhibition, to which he 
added an open scholarship gained by competition. 

" They were very young this year, but I sent oiT 
two very good hoys. I was glad to introduce for the 
first time tho element of eorapelition, and the result 
■WftB that not the first snd second hut the first and 
' ')|burth monitors were elected. 

-.221. Was there not an examination formerly? — 
I Tto. but there was not any competition, their places 
^Ifcipg fixed for at least a couple of years before. 
(,. 522. There was lut examination only up to a 
cei'tain point ? — Tea, ' 



223. Their places being previously fixed ? — Te< 
by successive competitions and exuminutions, 

224. Then prneticaliy ou this occasion tho coiupe 
ticion was limited to three, from whom two wero t 
be chosen ? — Practically so, hut the others were { 
I'ectly ready to go as fai' as their acquirements w 
concerned. 1 withdrew the tliird monitor for thoa 
reasons, it was his own and his father's wish that i 
should stay, and it was my own opinion thai it wot 
be belter if he had another y<^ar at school, he beinj 
only 17 years and one month old. ^ 

225. Was this third one better than the rest?-~ 
The third monitor whom I withdrew was not Iwltq 
than the first, but he was belter than uumlierti twi 
and four. 

{Mr. Vaugihan.) In fact, you were rather ofraf 
of his succeeding, if he went to the examination. "^^ 

226. {Lord LytUlton.) The fact is, he did notco 
pete ? — I sent his papers in, aud the college \ 
aminers were much pleased with them. 

227. {Mr. Vauf/han.) I want to know how t 
fellowships at St. John's College were assigti 
between 1355 and 1562 ? — Tho founder uoinluttl 
the fellows himself during his lifetime. 

22a. Is it by bis will, then, that they fell to ( . 
school in the manner they did V — I suppose it ia b 
charter and statute which are authorized by Itoyi 
authority. 

229. Was it after his death ; did it take effect u 
his death ? — I think in 1571, that is, about « jix 
after his death, boys were firjt elected from '' 
school. 

230. Before that they were nomiuated ? — B 
that they were of his own nomi 

231. (Lord Clarendon.) You say that the stata(< 
of the school consisted of 45 rules which have boe 
modified ; that a great many of these have bocomi 
obsolete, partly in consequence of the chango I 
mauuers and of the value of money, partly hecsof 
tlie circumstances to which tliey applied no longf 
exist, njid partly because new clrcumt^ lances bMi 
caused the necessity for new regulations. May I • ' 
are these rules given to you on your appointment ■ 
master ? — I can hardly say they are those rules whic 
are given to me. I am, of course, acquainted n 
thom ; but rules are given to me which liave referent 
to my own immediate duties. 

232. Then generally these old regulittious are 
compulsory upon you ? — They are regulations < 
respect to the way in which the boys wer* tc 
admitted, as to the hours, and so on, from tinw i 
time. The original 45 rules, as I oan show you, a 
a most impracticable collection of regulatioUB' .1 
applied to the present day, 

233. {Lord LyUtlton.) They are not binding ?- 
No ; they were mere ordei-s of tho Court, -who hn 
either rc]iealed them or idlowed them to (aU j 
desuetude. 

234. {Lord Clarendon.') You say the school hasn 
visitor except the examiners appointed by the Court 
these examiners, I apprehend, are merely fw 
purpose of couducting the examination ; they^ 
not visitors of the school in the crdinaiy seoai 
which the word " visitor " is used ? — No ; but t 
report to the Company what the condition of 
school is. 

235. The general condition ?— Yes, 

236. It is not merely with reference to Bny 
subject of exam'ination that they report? — No, 
report on no special subject, but generally whether 
boys are well taught ; whether the syslem generally i 
good. 

237. {Lord Lyltelton.) They do not report, 
instance, as to tho state of the building ? — Mo. 

238. Do the Company appoint 
year? — We have had the sa 

years. One of them has jnst resigned. Mr. Ktaift 
who has recently been appointed to India: h© w( 
one, aud Archdeacon Browne is the othcf. 
Rev. C. Matheson acted in Mr. Maine's placo 
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239. How are the cxriminerB nppointetl ? — Tliej aro 
proposed in the Court hy sonii' ioflncntittl perswn there, 
and eJeeteil by the general court. 

240. Aa examiners for one year ? — No, na porma- 

241. {Mr. Thompuon.) They nre paid, 1 presume ? 

242. {Mr. VauffAan.) Until the Company rescind 
the appointment, or they resign ? — Until the Company 
rcBcind llieir order, or accept their resignation. 

243. Proetieally, it is an nppoinlment for life? — 
It ia an appointment for life, 

244. Is that a t)eneiieial arrangemeiit ? — I do not 
see any objection to it, Very competent men are 
appointed. 

245. In course of time does not the eystem of 
education and the state of scholarship nller bo much 
that it would be poinetimea nndeeirable that the same 
gentleman should be nominated examiner for a period 
of 20 years ? — Perhaps it would, but I have not lived 
out that 20 years ye(, and the examiners are still 
perfectly efficient. Archdeacon Browne is professor 
of King's College, and Mr. Maine is a well-known 
BchoJar, 

246. {Lord Lfftlelton.') Is Archdeacon Browne stilt 
at King's College ?— Still there, I believe. 

247. {Lord Clarendon.) There ia a question which 
I wish to put to you about emoluments ; what are tlie 
form masters' fees, do (he boys pay a fee on rising ia 
the school ? — When a boy gets into a new form he 
pays a form entrance fee of 6s. 

24S. {Lord LyttelCon.) Taking into considcratlou 
the whole of the expenses of every kind, the educa- 
tion of boys C!in hardly cost more than 15/. a year 
each ? — I do not think it can coat that. 

249. {Mr. Thompson.) I thought iha entrance fees 
went to form a fund ? — You mean the feu paid on 
entering the school. This is 3/. ; of it, '2L lOj. goes 
to an exhibition fund, 5s. goes to the Head Master, 
and 5t. to the master of the form on which the boy ia 
placed. 

250. The fees which you have put down here do 
not include all the ex|)enses of the boys? — I do not 
thiuk there is anything else, except for Iwoks. 

251. Are there not some expenses relating to the 
boarding houses ? — Those we do not take official cog- 
nizance of. There are boys who, perhaps, lake their 
dinners at muat«re' or dames' bouses, and boy» who 
actually board altogether, but to them we shall comd 
bye-and-bye. 

252. That applies U» nlwut 80 Iwys, does it not? — 
I should think about that numlwr of boys arc actual 

253. {Lord Clarendon.) It ajipcars thei-e are 260 
boys in the Br;hool ; I suppose, generally speaking, 

I that would be about your number ? — Yes. 
254. 250 is tlie right number ?— 250 is the num- 
' ber which the Court professes to have in the school at 
one lime. 

255. What leads to that increase, l>ecause you 
sometimes have 2fiO and sometimes 262, is it that lb« 
Court appoints one here and there extra? — No, it ia 
not (]uite tl^at. Every quarter we calculate that there 
will be so many vacancies, but our calculations 
cannot be exact, because we bane them on an average 
of those who have left in previous years. When we 
say there will be room for 20 it may be that there 
will only be room for 17, and thus the number ia 
increased by three^ because ouly 17 boys may leave 
the school inslead of 20. 

256. It appears there are four mathematical mas- 
ters ? — Tliere nre four miitlicinatical masters. 

257. How many classical masters are [here? — 
There is the He^ Master, the Head Master's assistant, 

I and four under niastcrs in the classical school. 

258. So thai yon would hn\e six? — Yes, six 
^ clnssical masters. 

259. For 260 Imys ?— Yes. 

260. Do you consider thiit ilint nnmber of nmRferS 
■ sufficient ibr efleeinally and entiiifactorily teaching 



those boys ? — I lielieve we should have room for 
another master or two with great advantage. 

261. What do you consider, from yonr experieiKse, 
to bo the proper number of boys for any one master 
to tench effectually ? — I do not tliink that one master 
ought to have more than 40 to 42 boys. 

202. {T^ord Lj/Uelton.) You have rather more 
here ? — Yes ; but I thiuk from 40 to 42 is the utmost 
that one master ought to have. 

263. {fA>rd Clarendon.) Do you iJiink that you 
could do justice to 42 boys in one class ?■ — I should 
divide them into two classes or forras, as we call 
them, und take them at different timee. It would not 
bo hard if wo had a sufficient number of class rooms ; 
but the fact is, that the crying difficulty of the sdiool 
is, the want of class rooms. I am obliged to have two 
masters in the large school, and someiimes three at 
a time, each master having two forms. Of course, 
there is much more noise and a greater loss of energy 
and time than there would bo if we had a greater 
number of class rooms, and more than there ought to 
be In any school. 

264. {Mr. Vavghan.) Does not so much depend on 
the individual qualities of the master, that one master 
can teach a much larger class more efficiently Oian 
another ? — Tes ; 1 certainly think there is a good deal 
in that. 

265. By devoting greater attention to the boys 
and making better arrangements with regard to their 
tasks? — Yes, but the l*at master is liable to be 
distracted by having other masters in the same room 
with him, however large it may be. 

266. I was Hjieaking of the number of pupils in a 
class, and I wish to ask whether it does not dej>end 
rather on the power of the individual master what 
number can be taught at one time ? — I do not think 
that any master ought to have so many as 60 under 
his charge, althou^ I believe some hove, and of 
course, they must be divided into two forms, 

267. {iMrd Lyltellon.) If voii take the totui num- 
ber of tbrmaand divide them into two or more clashed, 
though that may be a convenient arrangement, still it 
leaves the fact that there is an insufficient number of 
masters fbr the education of the whole number in the 
school ?— Yes ; in my own form I have only 24 boyfi,' 
but until the Company allowed me to appoint an as- 
sistant, I had two forms, the head form and the slxtK 
form. I found the greatest difficulty in teaching them, 
for I was obliged either to leave one of the forms iu the 
school, which was an annoyance to the other masters, 
or to bring them both into my room and keep one in 
absolute silence while I taught the other ; therefore I 
prevailed oa the Company to give mc an assistant. 

268. Where did you get an apartment for him ?— 
That one you went into down stairs, which wfte 
forn»erly my boardei-s' room. 

269. Still there are only six niaflt«ra, hlchldiDg 
yourself? — Only six. . , 

270. Have yon brought the question ftf the inauffl^ 
ciency iu ]ioint of number of the masters nl Merchant 
Taylors' school before the notice of the Company ? — 
I brought the question before them, and they ap- 
pointeil me an assiataut. They know my feeling on 
the general subject ; but I am prevented briogltig 
any further proposal before ihem, l-ecause of the 
graud difficulty flfpiovidingclaes rooms, 

271. Do you think the Court would grant yotl 
the additional aid of a master if you had room ? — No 
doubt of it. 

272. The character of the inetructifju at this school 
is classical ? — That is its general character. It"'h 
to all intents oud purposes a classical school. ■■ •-" 

273. That was tbe original intention' ef'ttie 
founders? — Certainly. * ""' 

274. And improvements aud extensions of tbe 
system of education have been made to meet th* 
necessities of (he times nl different periods ?— On 
the first institutioti of the school, it iw stated, in Ihp 
quaint langnnge of the times, that the Head Mnst^- 
wns fo iie "" learned in poi'd, clenti l.iitiu iifei'atuTc", 
aud also in Greek, if such could he gotts-n,' I'ho 
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iHAHT first mast«r woa Muleaster, an eminent OrieatBl 
iATLORS". scholar. He introdueed the studj of Hebrew, and 
Bishop Andrewes was one of his first scholars. One 
of the qualifications of iho Head Master has always 
been, that he should be able to leach Ilebi-ew, 

275. Do j-ou think the authoritiea attach much 
importance to the teaching of Hebrew ? — The autho- 
ritieB attach considerRble imjiorlance to i(, especially 
as it 13 considered that many of the boys are iiitoiided 
to take Holy Orders. We have taught Hebrew with 
Bome suo«esB, and have obtained a great uumlier of 
Hebrew seholarshipB nt Oxford. 

276. You would be sorry to lose it ? — Yes. 

277. {Mr. Titoiitpion.) They have turned the eludy 
of Hebrew out of WeBtmioster school altogether, 
have they not ? — So I have underatowi. 

278. {Lord Clarendon,) But here they continue 
to instruct the boys in it?— Yes ; there is a medal 
established for its encouragement, and I give myself 
an annual prize of three guiueas, which ia limited (o 
boys not in their lost year. Thus we keep it up, and 
raise up fresh generations of Hebrew scholars. 

279. Have you been able to trace the proficiency 
of any person in Hebrew in after life to the instruction 
that the pupils obtained in this school ; that is to say, 
do clei^ymen trace the advantages they may have in 
after life to the knowledge which they obtained In this 
school from the teaching of Hebrew ? — Yes ; and the 
way in which we teach Hebrew fixes itself in tlie 
learner's mind. We teach It through the medium of 
Latiu, and although the Latin is bad enough, it very 
often happens that clergymen tell us that they recollect 
the Hebrew from its connexion with Latin. The 
result ia they never forget it. The grammar we 
teach it from is called BythneWs Hebrew grammar, 

280. (^r. Thompion.) What is the date of it ?— 
About from 1637 to 1650. 

281. Is it enilier than Buxtorfs?— That was in 
1609. 

282. {Lord Clarendon.) Are any of the mathe- 
matical masters classical masters also ? — All the four 
are classical masters as well as mathematical. 

283. So that they leach both ? — They teach both. 
384. Classics and mathematics ? — And mathe- 
matics. 

283. There are only six masters in the whole 
school ? — If you take the classics and mathematics 
theio are only six, but there are on the list of masters 
writing, drawiu". and French masters. 

286. I am tJking of the classics; for these 260 
boys there are in all six masters ? — Yes, but they 
teach mathematics in the afternoon. 

287. {Lord Lt/ttelton.) If we compare it with 
Eton, where we have found that there is only one 
master to 40 boys, there is very much less here in 
respect to classics ? — Yes ; but it is quite an acci- 
dental circumstance that the classical masters are 
mathematical masters also. There is nothing that 
compels the Court to insist upon that arrangement. 

288. They do it advisedly ?— Y'es. 

289. Without any increase of salary ?— No ; there 
are salaries given quite independently for classics and 
mathematics, as you may see on referring to the 
table. 

290. They are paid separately ? — Yes, for instance, 
the first under master is paid by the Company 150/. ; 
h« receives in quarterages from 55 boys at 15*. per 
quarter, 165/., and in form entrance fees about 12/., 
making altogether 327/. ; to which is to be added his 
salary as first mathematical master, 200/. ; so that 
altogether the salary of the first under master is 
5277. 

291. The fact is they are given a certain salaiy 
and they are required to tench the classics and 
mathematics for that salary ? — It comes to that, 
though the salaries are paid separately. A man 
might resign his mathematical and yet rctaiu his 
classical duties ; that shows that they are perfectly 
distinct. The fourth classical under master ia au 
exception. Ho teaches both classics and mathe- 
tnatica for one salary. 



292. If the Company chose to limit the dutie 
the master they could ? — Yes. 

393. {Lord Clarfttdan.) He would have to re«i^ 
a i>ortion of his salary ? — Yes. 

294. What did you say was the salary of I 
first under master ? — 527/. a-year, 

295. Uo you consider you could get a firat-n 
man for that salary ? — I consider I have got a very first 
rate man for that salary. He was a second wrai^tei 

296. What is his name ? — The Rev. J.A.L.A' 

297. Do you ever experience any difficulty i 
getting distinguished men who would fulfil yoi 
wishes with respect to teaching, and with reg^d 4i 
their own attainmi-nts ? — No, I do not think we t' 
find any difficulty iu obtaining fit men for teaehina 
take the man I have mentioned for instance ; bnt; 
am not quite sure it is the U'st plan to have the soi 
men to teach both classics and mathematics. I ent* 
tain little doubt about it, except with respeet to 1 
first under master. I think it desii-able to have' 
man of some standing who has worked his wfty t 
the school and is thus able to exercise ' 
authority in the afternoons when I am notneceaa 
present. Boys are accustomed to him in the clai 
school, and more readily obey him in the mi 
maiical school. 

298. Do the under masters remain any length 
time ?— Yes. 

299. {Lord Lyltcltan.) Is the present first vai 
master n mairied man ? — Yes. 

300. But he has no oHieial house ? — No. 

301. Do you find the boys who come out of MK 
Airey's class sufficiently well prepared for the highe*^ 
form ? — They do uot go immediately to the higbai 
form, but to the sixth fonn, which is under mjn 
assistant. Before they come to me they ara yfx^ 
fairly prepared. 

302. Is Mr. Airey distinguished in classics ? — W^ 
was not in the classical tripos at Cambridge, bntM^ 
was distinguished at Christ's Hospital where lie -wa 
educated, and from which he obtained an exhibitiob 

303. Would you say it is easy lo get gentlaiMti 
of high attainments for that remuneration ? — I doiM|' 
think we find any difficulty, I do not thuik SSftK 
ft year a small sum lo be given as a salary to the &lt , 
under master j besides which he is able to t^ • 
boar<ler8. 

304. Has he many Iwiarders ? — Not many. 

305. He might have more ? — Yes, if he hoA r 
in his house, which he has not. 

30(>. {Lord Clarendon.) How many has he ? — T«li 
or 12, •■-■ 

307. Do they live in his ho 

308. Do you happen to know what he cburffesfAi 

I think 60/. a year. *" 

309. {Mr. 1 hompson.)T>o^e he live in the cily ?- 
Yes ; at Amen Corner, in one of the reBtdentWj 
houses of the Canons of St. Paul's, at the west end of 
Paternoster Row. 

310. {Lord Clarendon.) You do think that 
taking both the classical and mathematical tuition 
the boys taxes the powers and energies of 
gentlemen too much? — I do not think it 
the under masters, who have no respousibUil 
beyond that of the hour, so much as it would ti 
Head Mastei-, who is responsible for the whol 
estahlisbment. I could not stand it myself, it 
whatever goes wrong, (if the masters and the boys 6 
not woi'k well,) I have the discredit of the bad working 
I could not stand it with the anxieties of the whoi 
establishment, but I do not think it is necessftritj U 
much for men who have only to come here and d 



the work of the hour, i 



i go away again 



oil. {Mr. Thompson.) You have no prirsl 
tuition ? — No, not as a recognised thing. 

312. {Lord Lyltellon.) You said you were W 
necessarily present in the afternoon ? — I go out I 
school at a quarter to one, but I am to be seen in tUp 
library from a quarter to one till three. There i^^^ 
occupied in looking over exercises, or tranaactini 
other school business, such as seeing parenta r^^ 
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friends, or persoua enquiring about the schoul, or in 
examining boys for entrance. Soinetiraca I lake n 
tbim oud examine it ; but I am uoL necessarily 
present in echool. I gu in uccBsionally lo sue how 
the writing department goes on, and very ofwn for 
little matters of discipline. 

313. (Mr. Vaughan.) Whiit time is given to the 
Hebrew you spoke of? — It is difficult to say precisely 
when we take Ilebiow ; occofiionally we take it on 
Monday inorniags, but I tliink the larger portion of 
tile work is done in the eveuings; )uid when thci sixth 
form are learning the Hebrew graminai' for the first 
time, their part, or first morniug lesson is Hebrew. 

314. Should you say that the teaching of the 
Hebrew has any effect in limiting the instruction in 
other branches of leai-ning ? — No. I do not preBs 
boyx io Hebrew much, I only insist on their knowing 
the grammar. I do not press them to read a great 
deal of Hebrew, because unless tiiey read it steadily 
it would be of little good, Those who try for the 
medat and Head Master's prize, really TvaA a great 
deid of the hooks of Genesis and Exodus, a great 
portion of the book of Pfalms, paasiiges from Kings, 
nod passages fiom some of the I'rophets, but I do not 
press the head form it) work much at Hebrew out 
of the school, 

3lo. Does the ariangemeut we have heard of in 
regard to the classical masters teaching mathematics 
limit the amount of classical teaching in point of 
time ? — It must in point of time, because all the after- 
noon is devoted to mathematics, or writing and 
arithmetic, and drawLig. 

3IU. Jh it a consequence of that do you think that 
the boys in this school get rather leas classical 
teaching Llian at any other public schools 7 — Well, 
I am not quite sure that we have not given a little too 
much to mathematics of late years. We gave up an 
afternoon which was devoted to clossies, and at the 
same time shortened the hours in the inoruiug. There 
used to he four hour.s in the morniug which were 
shortened to three and a half, and I nin not quit« sure 
that it would not be an advantage to have the one 
afternoon given back to classics. 

317. Do you think that mathematics have gained 
what chissicB have lost ? — I do not tliiuk there has 
heeu any great alteration in. the mathematics since 
that lime, I think two hours of mathematics work 
very fairly. 

315. How long do you consider a boy is occupied 
in mathematics in the course of a week ? — Ten hours 
a week, but fixtm tliis one hour per week is to 
be subtracted for drawing. 

319. Is net that a laige pi-oportion compared witli 
the time which is given to mathematics in other 
public schools? — I think it is a large proporlion as 
compared with that which is given in other schools. 

320. {Lord Li/lUllon.) How many hours for classics 
are there ? — Twenty-ono, from which two hours per 
week are taken for French. 

321. How much time is occupied by drawing? — 
Every boy in the forms which arc taught drawing 
has a lesson of an hour's duration once a week. 

322. {Mr.Vawghan.) Did that an-angement al>out 
the drawing emanate from yourself, the principle J 
roeiui that all boys in the school should learn drawing 
after the attainment of a certain amount of proficiency 
in mathematicB ? — Yes, I did not know in what other 
time to teach it. 

323. I mean that all the boys should learn draw- 
ing. May 1 ask you what was your view when you 
made that general arrangement, that every boy in the 
school should learn to draw after a certain time 
occupied in mathematics ? — My view was that they 
ehotdd hare advantages in competing for Woolwich 
and other places in which drawing is one of the 
matters of competition. 

324. Do you think it gives them any advantage 
in respect of their geuera! education ; I mean, for 
instance, beside the power and pleasure given by the 
art, does learning to draw give the pupils greater 
distinctueea of idea in general, making them acquire 



ilefiuito images of outward tilings, and producing MERC 
a general precision of mind ?— 1 cannot say that I TAYLOi 

hove traced its operation in tliat way, but everything 

that makes a boy accurate in observation is valuable, ^"'■ 

and Iieneflls him by producing grealei- accuracy and "'■ ^- "''' 
precision of ideas in his mind. jg j^^ 

325. \oxi have not observed that it liad the effect 

of giving greater {ireaision in the minds of hoys to tbo 
images which are jiresented to ihom by the classics ? 
— I have not observed tlmt offeot. 

32a. {Lord Li/llelton.) You do not connect it at 
all with their classical studies ? — I do not, 

327. {Lord Clarendon.) Do you think that draw- 
ing is popular here, and that the boys arrive at oon- 
sidernblo proficiency in it ? — I do not think it is an 
unpopular study at all ; I have had some very fair 
specimens of drawing produced. I may mention that 
a boy is required to prmluce one specimen of drawing 
at least during the half year, and I think that some 
of those drawings show that the boys have taken a 
good deal of interest in the matter. It is not very 
fatiguing work, and it relieves their minds from other 
studies. 

[Several of the drawing» were produced btf Dr, 
JJemej/ and iagpected by the Commitsioners.'] 

328. {Mr, Vaughan.) Those drawings you have 
now produced, I presume, are not selected ? — No, they 
are the drawings which were shown at tlie end of this 
half year, 

329. Has it ever occurred to you that, considering 
they all [kisscss that talent, iu the examination of the 
higlier classes, boys might he required Io produce a 
drawing descriplivc of anything they may be called 
on to understand in their study of the classics in- 
stead of describing it in language? — No. I cannot 
say that I have ever desired them to sketch historical 
scenes. 

330. I meant from the poets also; from Homer, 
for instance ? — I have not tried them in that way, but 
r tliink that tbo general taste of the boys has 
improved. 

331. {Lord ClareadoH,) Drawing is obligatory, 
ia it not ? — Yos. 

332. On the whole school ? — Yes, after a certain 
period. 

333. (Lord LjfltelloH.) How many loam drawing ? 
— The number of boys learning drawing at present 
IS o3. 

334. It is only taught after they have passed a 
certain mathematical standard ? — Yes; when they get 
up to the fourth class in mathematics. 

335. {Mr I'aughaH.) I suppose it is, in point of 
fact, a mode of study that is a relief to their minds ? 
— I think it is. They would certainly much rather 
have an hour of drawmg than a mathematical hour. 

33G. I suppose they are very glad to do it after 
a mathematical hour ? — Yes. 

337. There is power to suspend any boy for mis- 
conduct. What does that mean? — Suspending any 
boy for misconduct is rather difficult to define with- 
out stating the practice. Suppose, for instance, 
a boy has misconducted himself, I say to him, " Now 
" I feel groat doubt as to receiving you back into the 
" school, but I will see your father, and tell him 
" what you have done, and perhaps I sliall advise him 
" (o remove you." My advice generally carries the 
day, but I should not send for his father and gi> e him 
that extreme advice unless it was a very heinous 
matter. I have advised parents to remove their 
children whom I have not had to report to the Master 
and Wardens at all. 

338, {Lord Li/ttelton.) You have only done it once, 
I believe ? — There have been cases where I have said 
to the father of the boy, "Evidently liiis is not the 
" place for him, and I think you had belter remove 
" him ;■■ but I have only had occasion to dismiss one 
boy, that was in the highest part of the school. I did 
not report it to the Master and Wardens, but I said 
to the parents, in effect, " This boy has thoroughly 
" disgraced himself and I shall report him. I cannot 
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r " give a Batiefactory ncconn.t aC hip conduct, titora< 

" ?ore jon lind beUw rcTnove him." 
339. You say you have io lay out money ullowud 

by the CompADy for the use of the librarj' ; ihut is 
'■ tfiie library :' — Yos. 

j_ 340. Do the boys u>a it mucli ■'—If lliey ftsk me 
, for a book of auy kind 1 am very glad to lend it. 

341. Hate they a catalogue of the books ? — No ; 
hut they are perfectly ou fniniliar terms with me, 
niid if they want a book tUey feel no liGsitation in 
asking leave to bori-ow it. 

342. They do use it freely ?— Yes. 

343. {Mr. Thompson.) Was the library formed 
for the U80 of the school ? — No, for the masters. 
The undevmaHters lived here as bachelors iu chainliere 
down below, where the writing schools now are ; 
they lived there from 1561 till about 1800. Kidd, 
so well known at Cambridge aa Person's friend, 
lived there, and entertained Forson at hia cliambera. 

344. {Lord Clarendon.) Ib it the duty of the 
Head Master in maititaiu discipline in those partg of 
the school which aie not superintended by uuiveisity 
men ? — I certainly consider it to be so. 

345. If the aasistant masters are uuivereity men, do 
you confide the maintenance of discipline entirely to 
ihfm ? — I do not feel it my duty to interfere so much. 
Of course you are aware that the {freat difficulty is to 
moke the hoys respect masters who are not university 
men. Practically, masters who are foreigners, and 
who aro not thoroughly acquainted with the English 
language, and likely by occuflional mistakes U> excite 
the nsibility of the boys, are the masters whom they 
most fail to respect. It is also very difficult indeed mj 
make boys respect wi'iting masters, aad, of course, I 
am applied to occasionaiiy to enforce discipline. My 
plan is this : I tell them if they wish to misbehave 
iht-mselves to come and misbehave themselves before 
nv.'. They know thai 1 notice much more severely 
any misconduct in the writing school or the French 
t'cliDoLthan any misconduct upBtairs j and they always 
<;el into more trouble for misbehaviour down there 
ihiin they would in the upper school. 

346. I see there we two forms, named respectively 
■he Head form and the Sixth. How comes there to 
be a Head form beyond the Sisth ? — Because ori- 
ginaliy there were six forms in the school ; of these 
tlio highest was called the Sisth. Afl«rwards, the 
number of forms was increased to eight ; the highest 
waa still called the Sixth, but the iourlh form was 
divided into two, the Fourth and the Fourth Division, 
and the First into two also, the First and the Petty or 
Anonymous form. About 17 yearH ago an additional 
master was put in at the bottom of the Rchool, and 
we wished to keep the old nomenclafnre ae much 
t:» possible. The Sixth form was divided into two. 
The boys in the then highest form did not like to 
l.ake Ihe name of Fifth form boys, and I allowed them 
Io keep the name of Sixth form boys, and called 
the highest form the Heail. Some alterations were 
made, then or soon after, lower down in the school. 
The Fifth form was sulKlivided into the upper and 
lower Fifth ; the DiviRion into the . upper and lower 
Division ; and tlie Petty form was alMJIshed. 

347i (Mr. Vaiighan.) Your classificatiou is ex- 
11-emely simple ; the nomonelature is not the ^amo aa 
in other public schools, and soon gets exhausted ? — 
Yes. 

348. ( Lord Clarendon.) Wlrh respect to the French, 
drawing, writing, and arithmetic masters, you require 
[hat they should be Protectants ? — Yen. 

349. Yen would not take a Roman Catholic masier 
under any cii'cumatanceB, I suppose ; is that cmipi- 
dored an important role 'i — It is not tlie rule, but the 
I)ractice in Merchant Taylors' tympany; — I know 
it is their practice, for this reason, — the French master 
was originally allowed to nominate his asKii>tant, and 
when the first appointment had to lie made, he 
nominated a genttomah who vm\ a Roman OathoHc. 
The Coitrt did not wish Iw have- rhat gentleman 
appointed, and they said, " No, it in very uii- 
desirabW ' There iva« « great deal of noise mode 



at the time with respect to a French Roman Cstbol 
teacher perverting, as it was rumoured, a hof 
some other public school ; and therefore the Mercl 
Taylors' Company wonld uot ]>onait a Roman C&thol 
teacher to be appointed. 

350. (Mr. Thompson.) Was it not the fact 
there was a Roman Catholic seminary iu the neigl 
bourhood of the school you refer to, and that one 
the priests perverted a weak-minded boy 't- 
may tie so. 

351. {Mr. Vauffhan.) You say, in the writi 
answer, that one of the duties of the Head Hi 
is to superintend the removal of the boys at 
yearly remove; thai means the promotion, doei*'il 
not, from one form to another ? — Yes. 

352. Does the Head Master decide on the promoUokt 
of a boy from one form to another? — Yes. he ha* 
absolute power of determining who shall move.- 

353. Is it in his hands entirely?— Yea. 

354. Does he do it by examination ? — Every foi 
is examined both on paper and viva voce, and 1 
results of the examination are compared with i 
average places of the boys. The Head Master U 
self with the assistance of the master of the ftw 
examines the boys and the exercises written, 'H 
he determines how low the remove shall go ii 
where it shall slop. i. 

855, Does he cliange the places of the bc^** 
order of merit or is that left to the raasler of 1 
form ? — The Head Master and the master of t 
form confer together. 

356. Is the gcueni! examination of the wh« 
school which the Head Master holds once a vear iai 
pendent of the removes which you are speaking aTii 
No, it is connected with the I'emoves. 

357. He then not only determines the number tO' 
movttd, but aasigus their places by personal exwai 
ation ? — Yes; by pei'sonal examination. 

358. He examines them in the work of Ih* fern 
— Yes { the work of the form, and the hooka r« 
during the half year. 

359. One of the removes '( — This is one of tbea 
but at Christmas, when the examiners take the «f 
voce of the school, the Head Master looks over thi 
report, glances at the exercises himself, and Hees t 
average places of the boys, without having pt^rsoDd] 
examined them viva voce; he does alt that in co 
noxion ivith the form master. 

d60. The Head Master then decides where tkei 
move shall be given ? — Yes ; he does uot decide 
random, but after considering and consulting wfA t 
master of the form. 

361. {iMrd Lgttelton.) I do uot understand allcc 
anco in lieu of a house. Is not this house pa 
of the property of the Company ?— Yes \ my Btipo 
was so much |>er annum with a house to live in. 

362. And Chat is the estimate of the value of ti 
bouBe?--Yea. 

36,3, It ia not aciuully a charge to the Computt 
— No, I charge hoehing whatever ; but I was entlOi 
'- '■ -~ In the hoDse, and they allowed me 200/. a. jt 
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of it. 



364. (^i-. TAampsm.) Do you reside at u 
great dvstaBce ? — In Mccklenburgh Square. 

365. Is the Head Masier'a late house made auiy a 
of? — Not so much as it used to be. 

366. Can no portions of it be used as class rootot 
— The rooms are all too low, too small, and too'dflrk 

367. {Lord Clarendon.) Do they not tise ^ 
rooms above tliia library? — They are not. good ) 
class rooms, they want pulling down and re-buildiirf 

368. The quarterly paymenls are '21. tflj " tfri 
comprehends everything ; it is the whole cnrrieitttUlt' 
— Yea r except 5*. paid for entering each fbrm, i 
of course thiP boy pays for all his books. 

369. {Mr. Vaiighan.) The general policy of tb_ 
system here neemb to be, to lequire all the boys ti>i\ 
the same work nt the same time ?— Yes, it is so. 

870. Dniwing. French, mathemjiticp, and classic! 
all take up at iho mmv ijmc, .aitd drop at the saaii 
time. Do you find on the whole, That that ao 
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rngps their -progress ? — I tliiiJk you will ftiid that is 
Hieiitioned further on, and perbapB you will ttak me 
the question when wo come to that point. 

371. I iiin' row asking generally whether you 
find that The boys are so far alike, that they will 
all bear being compfclled to learn the eonie thing at 
the same time with advantage to themflelvoe '( — Up 
to a certain point they may, but certain boys waste 
a great deal of time, having no ttileut for mathematics, 
and they are a great nuisance to the mathematiunl 
teacher. I should like (o employ them in leapning 
German, which would keep them at work, and take 
them out ef the mathematical school, but I have uo 
clasB rooms avaihible. 

372. (Lord f.i/Ueftoti.) Tn whom are the quarter- 
ages pftid ? — They are paid to the masters in the 
Bchool, and they are Irunsmitted by them to me, after 
what is due to thenifielves has been deducted. I take 
what is due to me, and what is due to the Company 
I pay over to their clerk. 

373. You make the division before it is paid to 
the Company ? — Yes. Each under master receives the 
quarterage from bis own boyfl, and sends up the pro- 

374. With respect to that which you pay over to 
the Company, I presume that the Company do wliat 
they please with it ? — Yes. 

373. You will see the total from quart^rngos 
amounts to 2,600/, U that so ? The Company receives 
5/. from each boy, (he Head Master receives 21. from 
each of 260 Iwys, and 3/. from each of 40 boys. The 
first, second, third, and fourth under masters, receive 
respeclivelv 3/. fhjm 55 boys each, so that each has 
to keep 90 "much for himself, and to pay the remainder 
over to the Company ? — Yes, 

37C. (Lord Clarendon.) Them are no boai-diug- 
houses formally recognized by the school, and very 
few of the parents of tlie boya actually reside within 
the city ? — Those hoarding-houses do not in any way 
como under the notice of the Company. Indeed, they 
are not supposed to exist i therdbre, they are not 
under my direct superintendence or goverimient, 

377- So that in fact the Company does not concern 
itself with the boye when Jhoy have once left the 
school premises ; they do not tAe any further notice 
of them ? — No, uo I'urlher notice uf them. 

378. If you heard of aKjthing going o" irregularly 
in any boarding-house would you neport it to, the 
Company or to the parents ? — If I could not stop it 
myself I should probably report it to the parents. . 

375. Those unrecognized boarding-houaea aro,' in 
point of fact, simply houses in which parenta choose 
to board their sons, quite unconnected with the 
school ? — Yea. 

350. You say the Head Master ia, more or less, 
acquainteil with the system pursued in those houses, 
consequently, I suppose, you take an inleieslin them? 

Yes, I take an interest tu them ; that is to say, 

I can wee whether the boys in a certain house are 
well taken care of. I can see whether they are fre- 
quently absent, and I con tell pretty well from th« 
absences whether tlie board ing-liouse is woU conducted. 

351. You say "Parts and exercises are prepared 
" in the board hig-ho usee, which are considered as 
" the lioys' home for tlie time, but only such parts or 
" exercises aa boys living at home would be required 
" to prepare." With reference to such matters as 
the preparation of lines from Horace, Virgil, or 
.^sehylus, and so on, do the boarding-house keepers 
help the boys to pregiare their lessons ? — They some- 
times do help the younger, but tlie older Iwys, gene- 
rally speaking, are quite as able as the boarding- 
house keepers themselves, who are not necessarily 
educated men. fjometimes the boys reside with an 
under master, and the under master may help thesn.; 
but that practice is not encouraged, because we con- 
eider that boys will never walk alone if ihey are 
tHUght to walk with the lielp of crutches. 

3b2.> Von are not favourable to private tuition ?— 
. .Z tluoli (t U'lhuibaoe of public schools. 



S83. You do not, however, forbid it? — No, I do MERCHA; 
not actually forbid it ; but I do not encourage it^ JAYUiRS 
except for a certain class of boys. ~"-' 

384. {Lord Clarendon.) Have you had any jirac- . J''!^' 
tical knowledge of private tuition that induces you ' ' ** 
to express so strong an opinion adverse to it? — I ssjunuisB 

recollect that boys who were contemporary with me, 

and who had private tutors, did nothing whatever. 
They depended upon tJie private tutor, and I and 
acquaintances of mj own depended upon our own 
work. Those who were continually dry-nursed did 
very badly, while we did very well. At the same 
time I should recommend a private tutor occasionally, 
bnt only occasionally. When a boy, for instance, has 
entered the school in a form rather too high for his 
acquirements, in such a case I should recommend a 
private tutor for a 

385. {Lard ' 
the standard ? 

vate tutOT for a boy who wishes to obtain a University 
scholarship. Our practice is not to have them trained 
by private tutors for tlie purpose of getting scholar- 
ships, and I always try to inculcate that if they wLl 
only do the work set them they will always be able 
to go up and get scholarships for themselves. 

386. (Mr. Thompson.) Do you find that they 
often succeed in getting open scholarships ">■ — Yes, 
very often, as the published lists will show. 

387. (Lord Lyttelton.) I believe very few of tho 
parents of the boys ireide in the city. Do you 
attiibuto that merely to the general circumstanou 
that much fewer people live in the city now than 
formerly ? — I think it shows that the classof boys we 
have here is rather a high one, that is to say, that it ia 
the poorer persons only who reside in the city; ihosoin 
a small way of business. Those who reside out of the 
city are men of business, who aro in a much better 
position. 1 believe it is the fact, that as soon as a 
maq can he goes to reside out of the city alti^other. 

388. {Lord Clarendon.) You say that the charges 
for boarding at the first and second under masters' 
houses are 60 guineas per annum. How many weeks 
in tho course of a year are they lioarded ? — The whola 
time the boys are at school during the year, I think 
I have said elsewhere, is thirty-nine weeks a year. 

389. And they sleep there ?— Yes. 

390. Have you heard what are considered to be 
the profits of tho persons who keep those boardiuK- 
liouses ? — No, I have not. I can hardly tell you. In 
London there are many drawbacks to making much 
profit, such, as tho expense of provisions, and so on. 
House rent is also much higher than in the country, 
and it is very ditficult indeed to got a house ut u 
reasonable rent in the city. 

391. (^r. Vaughan.) You speak of a variety of 
charges. You say that the first and second under 
niiiBlers charge 60 guineas per annum, and tliat there 
ia a less charge for another class of boarding-house ? 
—Yes. 

392. Is the aceoromoilation different ? — I believu 
not very materially. 

393. Do you know what the lowest charge is 7 — 
I should think that the lowest would be about 35i. 

394. Then the charge ranges from 35/. to 60 
guineas ? — Yes. 

395. Are they of a different class in society who 
keep boarding-houses at 3d/. ? — One of them is a 
clergyman, but he charges as high as 50 or 60 guineas 
a ycor. Another also is a very respectablo [lerson. 

396. What is the reason that there is such a very 
great diflerence in the number of boys at each boarding- 
bouse. I see tlmt one of them has 25, while another 
has only four ? — lu the house where there aro 25, 
there is a great deal of room, which is not the case in 
some of the others. The first under master, for in- 
stance, has only room for about 12 hoarders, and the 
second under master for six. They are positively 
unable to take any more. 

397. {Mr. Thompson.) Whei-e i 
boarding-houses situated? — One is 
opposite the gate of the school. 
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398. All of them aie in tlie neigbboui-bood of the 
TAYLOBS.' school ?-^Te6 ; one is near Soutliwark Bridge, stond- 

ing at the back of a disused churchyard. 

Sev. 399. Is there any difficulty lit filling tliese bouses ? 

J.A.Hatty. — None »t all. 

400. {Lord Clarendon.) In some in»Iance8, I pre- 
sume, the pai'entd live at a considerable distunce 
from the scbool ? — Yes. But sometimes young boys 
whose parents live not a great way off, at Keiinington, 
or a short distiinec upon the rail, are sent for a yeai- 
to ft boarding house. The parents consider it too 
much for the nerves of young boys to travel by rail 

401. {l^ril Li/t/ellon.) Ilave many of the parents 
been edncated at the school themselves ? — Yes, very 
many. 

402. {Lord Clarendon.) In answer 31 you say 
that you consider that about 52 presentations are 
issued every year ? — Yes, I think so. 

-103. The Court consists of about 40 persons ? — 
Yes ; evei-ybody has a nomination every year, and a 
certain portion of the Courl, perhaps 10, hnve a 
nomination twice over. 

404. (Mr. Vaugkan.) What is the nature of the 
accommodation given to the boys at the lioarding- 
houses ? — They have all of tliem separate beds, and I 
think their table jiresents a very fair dietary indeed, I 
orrivo at tliat conclusion, from what I have heard 
from the boys ibemBelves, and from their parents. 

405. With regard to the room in which they live, 
is that a separate room or a common room ? — They 
have a large common I'oom i« which they do their 
work. I do not thiuk tliey have scparftte studies. I 
believe, however, that the older boys have a common 
room distinct from that of the younger lH>ya. 

406. The Company as well as yourself disclaim ail 
responsibility in connexion with the bording-housea ? 
— Certainly. 

407. Do you think that th.tt is altogether right,?— 
Not altogether ; I think I should have a direct 
iinthority orer the boarding -houses. 

408. [Mr. Thompson.) You would have no ob- 
jection to exercise such an authority? — No ; but I 
have not found it |>ositiveIy inconvonienC as things go, 
because the people who keep the boai'ding-houses have 
been tolerably amenable to any suggestions I might 
make to them. At the same time 1 think it desirable 
that the Head Master should have some definite and 
direct authority over the places where the boai-ders 
reside. 

409. {Lord Clarendon.) What do the boys do 
for a meal between the morning and afternoon school ? 
— I presume you draw that from the question in refer- 
ence to the lunch. I say, " Boys at the boarding- 
" houses of course get their mid-day meal at those 
" bouses 1 and various boys who come from a distance 
" dine at the boarding-house as day boarders ; several 
" who are the sous of merchants, &c., lunch at their 
" fathers' offices in the city. The portress of the 
" school is allowed to keep a sort of pastrycook's shop 
" on tbo premises, which is open at certain times. 
" The Head Master discourages the resort of boys to 
" eating houses, and always recommends the parents 
*' to make some aiTangement for the middle of the 
" day at the time of their entrance. " This is a sub- 
ject of some difficulty. In the middle of the day the 
boys either go to the boarding-house where they get 
their dinner or lunch, or they must go to eating 
bouses, or to the postrycook's. I do not know any 
other resource that they can betake themselves to ; and 
of course, one is not altogether satisfied with the way 
in which they spend their time. There are incon- 
veniences in the matter. 

410. For how long a time is the boy out ? — Only 
an hour, 

411. Ho may go out by way of getting his lunch, 
and he may be away for an hour? — Yes, that is to 
eay, he is not bound to stay in during that time. He 
is dismissed at a quarter to one o'clock, and is not 
wanted again until a quarter to two. The Company 
and Ileel that it would be more desirable to hare the 



boys kept within the school precincts if we had I 
means of providing them luncheons upon the \ 
mtscs. That is oue.of the things to which we lot 
forward when we obtain additional accommodation. 

412. How long are the boys kept in stjiool in 
afternoon ? — Two hours ; fi-om a qmirter to ■ 
o'clock until a quarter to four. 

413. What time do they begin in the morning ?- 
At a quarler jiast nine o'clock ; they go on til] 
quarter to one, and then ihey are dismissed for aa 
hour. They come back at a quarter to two, and sts 
till a quarter to four. 

414. {A Commissioner.) At King's College tliei 
is accommodation for the boys in getting luncb, u 
they are not allowed, without special leave, to Wv 
the college ?— That b what I should like to bn 
hei-e if I had only a play-ground large enough, aa 
liod the necessary accommodation. 

415. (Mr. Vanghan.) With regard to boys in tt 
boarding-houses, cun you state to what author!^ Il 
boys are amenable, when in the lioardiug-ho^M 
where the boarding-house is not one of the n 
houses ? — They arc amenable to the keeper of t 
boarding-house. 

416. Is that the only control over them ? — That 
the only actual sensible check upon them, bat thei 
is on insensible cheek ; they know that if they mi 
conduct themselves grossly, it is likely to eoiue to m 
ears. The only sensible check is the management i 
the masters of the boarding-houses. 

417. Do you think they exercise a prnetical a 
rity ? — I tluuk that it varies a good deal occoniu 
to the person who keeps the boarding-house [ aatl 
do not think that It is always exercised in the -wvf 
should like, and that is one reason why I think it I 
desirable that no one should be allowed to receiV 
boys coming to Merchant Taylors' school unless Ihvr 
have received a licence from the Head Master. 

418. {Lord Clarendon.) Are the hoys allowed li 
go to the boarding-houses or elsewhere after fli^'' 
luncheons ? — Those who dine at the boording-hoasH 
go homo to their luncheons, or if they do not it it 
sure to come to my ears. The boarding-house keeper' 
would make a report to me. Only a few days ago » 
lionr ding-house keeper came to tell me that a boy faftS'. 
not gone to his house as arranged by his parents. ■* 

419. {Lord L^ndloA.) Then you do consider iht/L 
the boys are amenable to you tor their conduct out a| 
school ? — To a certain extent. ■• 

420. It is not easy for you to define the extent^f 
— It is not defined. 

421. What you think desii'ahle is, that you AonU 
have an opportunity of exercising disciplim 
boy at any period ? — Exactly, 

422. You say that you hnve a few iKiys below thl 
age of 10; is that customary ? — We do not admit thcnif 
until they are nine. 

423. You have not above four or five below lO ?— 
I dare say not. That is about the usual state t 

A2A. {Lord Clarendon.) What qualificotiona «■ 
necessary upon presentation ? — A certain amouut i 
Latin grammai', the ability to answer certain qoea 
lions in ordinary parts of Scripture history an 
Church Catechism : the boy should also know a litt 
of arithmetic, and be able to write, 

425. {Lord Lt/tteltan.) He must fairly undOTstai 
the Church Catechism ? — Tolerably well. 

426. {Lord Clarendon.) Are they examined li 
you before they are admitted ? — Yes. 

427. Do you consider that the present system of w_ 
mission is the moat desirable thot could be adopted 7— ■ 
I do not think that it is the most desirable, becMiBe^ii 
the first place, I find that many parents have no mea 
of access to the members of the Court of the Mi 
chant Taylors' Company ; and though I have heArd 
their wish to place their boys in the school, ^~ 
fail at lost to obtain a nomination ; and by that b 
1 believe the school has frequently lost most destrablei 
boys. That is one point. Another point upon which. 
I do uot think the present system perfectly good i 
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^iL iho vacancies come into the hands of the parents 
jUently beibre they expect them. For itistnDce, 
goes to a member of the Company nnd soys, " Will 
^yoa give me a preacntatiou ? " The meiubci' of the 
' mpany thna Bolieitcd says, " I will." B., C, nuiI D,, 
oek the same man for a presentation, and be says 
If A. does hot take it you shnll Imve it," He 
'stoC, "If A. and B. do not take it, I will give it 
to you j" add to D, " You shall have it if A., B., and 
C> do uot get it ; or, at auy rate, you shall have the 
next whieh I Lave lo give away." Now it fre- 
intly happens that C. or D. under »uch circuni- 
ices have not expected to get the presentation at 
particular time, and yet that from some unfore- 
ciitumslanees they do get it ; the conaeijuenee 
tbaC in that case the boy cornea very badly 
ipared. I think a much more deairnhle plan than 
lat miglit be adopted.. The Company wotild only 
' B to let it he publialied that at a certain time 
linationH would be in the gift of the membgrs ol' 
Conrt, and that from those nominated a certain 
of hoya would be aeleeted. In that case 40 
light bo nominated, of whom 20 only would be 
after examination. It would be a most impor- 
it improvement ; indeed, if twice as mauy boya 
nominated as could possibly be chosen, we should 
the heat 20 taken out of 40. Another great 
ivement would ho for the Company to establish 
'tun scholarships in the school, to be held by boys 
lus to enter, and which 8honld be given away lo 
boys whose pcrfoimauces hail been the best upon 
entrance cjcamiuation. One scholarship, for in- 
ight he given to the best boy for the first form, 
lother to the best for the second, and so on. I am 
'suaded that by that means we should obtain a 
leh higher class of boys. At pi-esent the oomina- 
come very much at haphazard, and frequently 
kre given lo people who do not expect them, the 
isequcuce being that wo do not alwaya get the boys 
fant, and that we lose boya whom it would bo 
able to Iiave. 

428. In fact, what you want is something like the 
rslcm adopted in the pul>lic ufficos where a nomi- 
,tioD is given to a boy in order to enable him to 

pele with othei-s ? — Exactly i' hut at the same 

! we want something like achelarNhipa as well, 

Ich should be better and more in value than the 

ly pays in the wuy of schooling. At present 10/. is 

le boy's mere feea iu schooling, and it costa bim per- 

■ ". includiug hooka ; hut if we had scholarships 

. year wo should attract boys to compete for 

\d it would iu point of fact be a great bonus 

429. (^Mr, Vaaghan.) Have you ever suggested 
that to the Merchant Taylors' Company ? — I have 
not suggested it to them formally, but the plan has 
frequently beenasubje^tofeunveraalion in interviews 
with individual members of (he Court. 

4.10. {Lard Clarendon.) You say, "In order to 
" enter, a boy nmat be able to read anil write pretty 
" well, and have learned the Accidence in King 
" Edward the Sixth's Latin Grammar. It is also 
" expected that he ho acquainted with the leading 
■' facts of the early Scripture Histoiy, and with the 
" Church Catechism." Do you consider that King 
Edward the Sixth's Latin Grammar is the best you 
could adopt ? — It is on the whole. 

431. (Afr. rAom/ison.) Whose is it ?— It is Words- 
trorth's reviaed Eton Grammar. No doubt it is 
unsatisfactory to some extent, hut it is used in a great 
many echoola now ; in Winchester, Eton, and others. 

432. Do you like it better than the old Eton 
Grammar ? — Yea; because the notes are more seho- 
larlike. 

Do vou still repeat the Propria qua mari- 
'fitu ?— Yes.' 

{Mr. Thompson.) I am very glad that you have not 
abolished thai. 

434, {Lord Clarendon.) You say in No. 4, " Proc- 
** ticoUy no hoys are placed on their admiasion on the 
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" head or sixth forms, which are limited in numheis." MERCHAl 
I suppose the boys obtain admission into those foi-ma na TAYLO] 
vacancies take place? — Yes, as a rulo they are limited to 
24, but I do not invariably lestricf myaelf to that 
number. I sometimes have 23 and sometimes 25, but 
1 should not exceed or tall short of that number 

435. With regard to No. 7, do you find that 
writing from dictation is attended with good results ? 
— Yes, it is attended with very good results. Indeed 
you would be quite surprised il' you were to look at 
the list and wei-e to see the number of marks obtained 
in writing from dictation by quite young boys. All 
those boys whose names appear in every class of 
dictation are boya who have not made a aingle mistake 
in their first exercise. It was only by examining them 
afterwards and giving them additional exercises, that 
we were able to decide as to which was entitled to 
the prize. That is a very large number. 

436. (Mr. Thompson.) Do they punctuate as well 
as spell ? — If they are told to do so, they do. It is 
very seldom that we Hnd an mstance of tnihe spelling 
when we get up to the top of the achool. 

437. I believe the Civil Service Commissioners 
have found that a very great drawback ? — X under- 
stand that fhey have. But we begin early. The 
boya in the writing acliool are young hoys. Few of 
them are above 12, 

438. {I^trd Clarendon.) You have not the least 
doubt that writing from dictation is a very good 
thing? — I instituted it myself, and it has answered 
remarkably well. 

439. By whom is it caiTied on ? — By the writing 



440. {Lord Lytlellon.) Yon say " The Head Master 
" does not introduce a new study, such as writing 
" and arithmetic, or mathematics, or French, or 
" drawing, for whieh an addition to the staff would 
" be required, without consulting the Court of the 
" Company, and obtaining their deliberate sanction." 
Can you de6no how far you would go, without 
consulting the Court of the Company ? — 1 think I 
can pretty well. I should not introduce writing 
without getting the Court's approval, but I introduced 
writing from dictation on ray own responsibility. 

441. How would it be with regard to altering 
the books of the school ?~That is a mailer that 
rests entirely with me. I should not bo able to 
get on at all, if I had to apply lo the Company for 
their sanction for every book I thought it desirable to 
iutroduce. » 

442. Have you authority if you choose to exercise 
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443. Are you in the habit of consulting the under 
maatera with respect to anything ? — Yes, I consult 
them, but I do not call them together as a body, and 
put questions lo them whether such and such things 
aliould be done. I ask them in a friendly way, 
either individually or together, as the case may be, 
" What do you think ought lo be done in auch a 
case." I am very glad to receive suggestions from 
them, but X do not feel myself bound to abandon my 
own course, if their auggestiona ai-e opposed to my 
own views. 

444. Then iu point of fact yon have complete 
power ? — Yes. 

445. {Lord Clarindon.) You have no periodical 
mcolings ?_No. 

446. (Lord LylteUon.) You do not act in conjunc- 
tion witii the other maatei-s aa a liody ? — No. 

447. Do you ever meet them alt together ? — I do 
not Ihink that I aliould call together the writing 
master, the French maater, and the drawing master 
for any purpose, but they are more or less in eom- 
raunication with me at all times. 

448. {Lord Clarendon.) You say in No. 9, "The 
" basis of the achool is a classical and literary basis, 
" When a boy enters he is placed in a classical form 
" according to his age and acquirements, and this 
" determines his rank in the school. He rises from 

B 
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' " one form to another by the proficiency aoJ industry 
',' which he displays during Ihe time he lias l*efu in 
" hie iVm, (facts a^cortainuble by daily marks which 
" ara ayeraged), and by llie way in which he acquits 

■ " himself botli on pajier aod in viva voce at ihe half- 
" yearly csarainationa. The subjects on which his 
" education is based are divinity and Scripture his- 
" tory, claseics, including of course compositinn, an- 
" cient geography and history, and to a certain ex- 
" lent, modem geography and history." What ie 
" tho eitont to which modern geography and history 
we taught ? — Certain boys in the lower jiart of the 
school receive instructiona from Olding Bmler's alias 
and maps, and are asked questions with regard to 
piacei) of modern repute. Again, they read Kuglish 
history, the Christian Knowledge Society's small 
English hiatory, tho one Bishop Trower published. 
The under masters have days for geography. 

449. {Lord Lytlelton.) Have you exliibitions and 
scholarships lor Uiese subjects ? — No ; but in the 
Head form thaio is a prize given for modern English 
history. 

450. {Lord Clarendon.) You say, "It should, 
" however, he remarked that eases of determined 
" idleness or inattention to work in other depart- 
" meats, especially a department falling under the 
" same £&cully that acquirement of classical language 
" does, (French, for instance,) is liable to be punished 

-" by suspension of a classical remove," how is that ? 
— It is reported to me that a boy is persistently idle in 
bis French Btudiee ; I tell him that he has been re- 
ported to me, and that, in consequence, I shall not 
remove him, but that if I find, in u week or two, his 
conduct has become better, I may then remove him 
to a higher form. 

4dl. But would not idleness in Frencli operate 
upon a boy in a classical form ? — Yes, in the way that 
I have mentioned ; but we are not often obliged to 
suspend a remove. 

452. You have u system here which we have not 
met with elsewhere; it is, that when o boy dops not 
obtain a prize he is mentioned honourably ; how is 
that ? — Yes, you will see iu the list certain names 
placed in italics. 

433. And yon find that that works well ? — Veiy 
beneficially indeed ; the boys are very anxious to have 
their names honourably mentioned. 

454. {Mr. Thompton.) They call it an " accessit " 
in smne schools ? — Something like that. You will see 
there is a case in the lower fifth form. In this paper 
ctintainiug the account of places. No. I gets a prize, 
the names of the next two are inserted in italics ; the 
names of No. 4 and No, 5 are not ; but the name of 
the next boy. No. 6, is ; his averages throughout the 
year ivere exceedingly good, and although he was 
obliged to be away from the whole of the esaminatiou 
in consequence of illness, we did not forget him, but 
marked him as having done well. 

4d5. {Lord Clarendon.) I sec that French was 
onJy introduced in 1846 ? — Yes ; half a year after I 
came here. 

456. Then, does the plan which you adopted and 
which you mention in the printed paper still continue, 
namely, " The two French masters attend every morn- 
** ing fVom a quarter to 12 to a quarter to one, and 
" receive clasHCa made up of the classical forms twice 
" a week " ? — Yes. 

457. I suppose that you cannot spare any more 
time for French than yoii do ? — I could not possibly 
spare more time. 

458. I om afraid then, that your instiuction in 
Fronoh does not produce a very high amount of pro- 
ficiency. I presume that the boys do not leave the 
school knowing much about French ? — Not ;i vei-y 
great deal ; but they get a fair grammatical know- 
ledge of French, and some of them even obtain a fair 
pronunciation. I think it will be found that they 
have, what I may call, broken the ioe, and that is 
something. In former days, when I was at school, we 
did not learn French at all. 



459. Is there an increasing taste for Fn 
amoug (he boys, an increasing desire to learn 
language ? — I think there is. 

460. They treat it with less contempt than 
did ? — Yes, very much. As I have already 
tioned, the grand difficulty is to make liuys r 
a French master ; my plan was lo employ 
master myself first, in order to try whether he w 
do, and then I obtained the Company's ood 
to hie appointment. The gentleman I selected 
very well, and the ]>arents were glad to have 
eons instructed in French, though a f 
for it. After this experiment I requested the C^Sfr 
pany to appoint the master who had so approved 
himself, and to include French in the regular school 
oourse> They did so, and French ie now taught 
without any extra foe. The original French 
was Mr. Delille. He is now dead. 

461. You think the plan you have adopted 
ceptible of various improvements, but, that these 
depend on more class-room accommodation, 
say that " the plan has, on the whole, answered 
" well, though it is susceptible of various im 
" ments. An obvious one would be the eepai 
" for the purposes of French, of Ihe lower fifth, 
" the fourth forms, and the attendance of one of the 
" French masters at another hour to teach only one 
" of them at a lime ; but this cannot he hronghl 
" about until we have more class-rooms ?" — Yes. 

4G2. Would that improvement involve more tine 
being given to French ? — No, certainly not ; only the 
expenditure of a little more money on the jMirt of tif 
Company, who would be required to reraunertti 
the t>ench master for being here a couple of hoan 
longer ; but I have no doubt that, if necessory, it 
would be forthcoming. 

463. Do you think that the study of French eon- 
tributes to the rise of the boys in the school ?— I 
have no doubt that indirectly it does ; that is to 8«j, 
that as a consequence of the study a boy increases his 
linguislic power, and illustrates his Latin scholarsliip, 
But it does not directly promote his rise in the school, 

461. Do not Ihe aggregate of French marks lell 
for anything in Jhe way of school advancement 7— 
I cannot say that it does. The hoys get prizes for 
French, and they obtain credit for diligence, but pnv 
gress in French does not directly contribute to ilieir 
rise in Ihe school. 

465. The examinations take place twice a year? 
—Yes. 

46G. Are tlie examiuations conducted by the multir 
himself who awards the prizes ? — The process is 
this. The French master ti^nsmits to mo a ccftu'u 
French paper, and I get Ihe classical masters to 
BUperinlend the answering of that paper ; in thU 
way I ensure faithfulness in answering the qncstioa!. 
Hie papers ai'e tlicn giwn up, and they are compared 
with the result of the average marks in French whieh 
the buys have obtained in ihe half-year. 

467. By a special Frencli examiner, or 
French master V — Sometimes by a special 
examiner, but ordinarily by the French muter, 
may mention that it is now arranged that once !b 
year a special French examiner will be always, 
pointed. 

468. Do you think (hut the result of that ej 
nation, although the pajwis are superintended by 
classical master, is a sufBcicnt test 7 — I think it is, 
the classical master's oflice is not to i 
answers, but simply to see that the hoys are vnil 
them independently. As I have said, Ihe 
looked over by the Fi'cnch master or by a sj 
French examiner. I have no reason whatever tOi] 

469. {Mr. I'nughnn.) I wish to put a quC-stiOB 
you in reference to your answci'.t uj^ou page 18. 
you inform us anywhere what hours are spentii 
the afternoon in class ? — I think I do. If you 
look at the Head Master's account, you will 
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■ Sfonday and every day, " I j to 3| maCliemnticE ; 
tfayers at opening and close." 

■ 470, I see most of these returns go down only to 
"J o'clock? — That is eimijly Iwcauso the masters 

nre omitted to put in the statement. 
I 471. With the ezcoption of yourself, I think there 
I bttrdly one of the mHsters who has given the state- 
t ? — It ia an omiBsion ; it ought to have been 
^ n ; in fact, you will see the defect remedied in 
the " Summary of LessonB," where it ie said that 
10 hours per week (in the afternoons) ia given to 
mntheinatics. 

472. Is that stated anywhere generally ? — Yes, in 
B Doto to page 49- " fioy» of the four higher clnssea 
" of mathematics have one hour of drawing per 
** week, taken out of (he mnthematical time," 

473. What liours do they lake for drawing ? — 
There are four classes taught drawing, and one hour 
n Taeaday nflernoon and Friday afternoon is devoted 

f tbe classes in turn to dra\ving. The head class 

I the first hour on Tuesday afternoon, and the 
» qoxt to the head class takes the second hour. 
.."hen, on Friday afternoon the third class takes the 
Iteet hour, and the fourth elasa the aecond, 

474. Then there are two hours on two days a 
week for drawing. What hours are the boys en- 
gaged in mathematics? — Each class that learns 
drawing ought to be at mathomaticB ten hours a week, 
but it loses one hour a week for the purpose of 
learniug drawing. Of ihe four higher classes in 
nuithematica, the boys subtract one hour out of the 
10, and employ it in drawing. 

475. Then the boys are in class two hours in the 
afternoon ? — Tcs ; the drawing master attends two 
hours ill the afternoon, and once a week the boys have 
nil hour's drawing. 

476. Does the work of the school cense at 3^ in 
the afternoon ? — Yea. 

477. (Lord Lylletton.) Is the c!;wr;ii.-]il work ex- 
actly the same in duration each day in the week ? — 
No i hecanse French has to be taken out of it on 
eertaiu days in the week. 

478. What is the ordinary numlier of hours a boy 
spends in school ? — Three and a half in (he morning, 
and two in the afternoon. 

479. That is five and a half Have they a good 
deal of work to prepare at home ?— They have a part 
to learn, and their eserciaee to do. 

430. Does not the amount of work vary ? — Yes j 
according lo the position of n hoy iu the school, liia 
ability, and the progi'eas he has made. I say some- 
times to a boy, "I am afraid you did this hastily," 
And yet he will tell me he spent all the evening in 
doing It. 

481. Has it ever occurred to you to consider 
whether the rule which prevails, by which they do 
not learn French until they have reached a cerlain 
height in the school, i« the beat system ? — I will not 
say that it is the l)eBl,wl)Solutely. In fact Mr. Delille, 
the former French mssler, was anxious that the boys 
■should be taught French while young, and while the 
' organs of the mouth were sufficiently supple ; that 
\ -wiiB his own phrase ; but I found the boys instructed 
ttle in Latin before they camo to «h that I 
Vfiould not afford the time, and I told Mr. Delille so. 

■ 482. It was a mere balance of eouveuienco. For 
Ihe pnriwae of lemming grammar it wos neceasary 
that the hoys should make some progress, but in 

"■©tlier rcapecta it was liotter that the boys should learn 

French at an early age. Your opinion is, that the 

balance of convenience is in favour of your present 

gyateitn ? — Yes. - 

I 483. {Mr. Vaughan.) Do you think it ohaolutely 

LTieeessary that the language should be taught, I mean 

I the grammar and the meaning of the language, at the 

time as the pronunciation. Might there not be 

|| class in pronunciation before they proceeded to learn 

ie language ? — It might be possible, but I think it 

vould be very undesirable. They might just as well 

\ learning the vocabulary and tno language itself aa 



bo learning the pronunciation. They might be learn- MBBCHAl 
ing both pari puaim. At present a boy enters the TAYLOr' 
school at a very early age, and has a great deal to 'Z 

learn, and that is the reason we do not put him into 
French nt once. 

484. I only threw ont that suggestion in order to 38 June I8i 
meet an original difficulty. There ia sometimes — - ^ 
groat difficulty in obtaining a proper pronunciation 

of French unless a boy is taught very ewly ? — Tea. 

485. (3/r. Thompson.) Would this be a help, namely, 
if we modificdour pronunciation of Latin and Greek bo 
as lo resemble the pronunciation of the confinentj 
eapecially with r^ai-d to the vowels ; would not that 
help in suppling the boys' oigans and accustoming 
them to give the words a different sound to that 
which they have been used to ? — It would assist themj 
but I think it would be perfectly hopelesH to attempt 
to remodel the English pronunciation in Greek and 
Latin. It was tried, I believe, hy Dr. Russell in the 
Charter House school, but it did not answer. Of 
course I loll the boys in the Head form what I believe 
to be an approximation lo the true ancient pronuncia- 
tion of Latin, but I do not adopt it in practice. 

486. {Lord Lj/ttelton.) It is difficult to make your- 
self understood by a continental scholar although you 
may epeak Latin well ?-^It is not impossible, because I 
nnderstond his difficulty, although he does not uuder- 
stand mine. I have talked Latin with continental 
scholars, not in my own way, but in theirs. 

487. {Lord Clarendon.) What you mean loaayis, 
that if you apeak in your own way they will never 
understand you ? — Yea, that is so. 

488. {Mr. Thompson.) I believe they generally 
think grace in a college hall is some kind of old 
English, they never dream it is Latin. 

489. {Lord Clarendon.) At page 14, you say, 
" Theri^ are also two points in which a boy's proS- 
" ciency or lack of proficiency in the afternoon school 
" aSects his classical position. 1. Before he can 
" become a candidate for the prompters' bench, he 
" must pass such an examination iu arithmetic as is 
" required for responaiona at Oxford." What is the 
meaning of the word "prompter." You use the 
words " prompter " and "monitor"? — The monitors 
are the first rank out of the 24 of the head form, the 
prompters are the second rank, and the upper sixth 
form the third rank. Formerly, on the occasion of 
the public speeches, the monitors sat in a row in front 
of the audience with their pi-omptera behind them, and 
that is what the prompters owed their names to. 
But our speeches are not conducted thus in (he 
present day. 

490. Then the prompters are abolished ? — No ; 
tliey still exist, but they do not prompt the head boys 
in that way. I i'ememl>er the public Bpeoches in 1823. 
It had a most absurd effect to see the eight monitors 
sitting in the middle of the school, with eight 
prompters behind them, each with a copy of his 
monitor's speech. 

491. Do you encourage mathematics? — ^Yes, we 
do. The Parkin exhibition is now limited to mftthe- 
maticB, and the Compajiy have established a second 
mathematical exhibition. ITie holder of the Parkiu 
exhibition is bound to go to Cambridge. He used to 
ho limited to Pembroke College, but that limitation is 
now removed. In the caaeof Ihe second mnthematical 
exhibition, the holder muy go to either Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

492. {Mr. Thompion.^ I see your mathematical 
reading ia very high. Do you think Ihe boys get 
through the things you mention here very well ;_for 
instance, I see you have Snowball's Spherical "Trigo- 
nometry and three sections of Newton's Principia ?— 
I ihink ibey do. 

493. Are there a considerable miraber of the hoys 
who go through that course ?— Only two in the head 

494. {Lord Clarendon.) I see that you are willing 
to introduce German na soon as you can ?— 1 
ahould have no objection to introduce it, but at 

B3 
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ICHANT present I cannot find time. Even if I had time, it 
lATLORS'. would then only be iuti-oduced to employ lliose twya 
wlio will not work at matliematics. I am persuaded 
that tliei-o are boye in the highest pai't of the school 
^' who are injuring themselves, becauee they waste two 
ij. hours in the afternoon in n course of study which 
_ they have no taste lor. By that means lliey not only 
injure themselves but their master also, inasmuch as 
they are kept at a study which tliey posiiivoly dit^like. 
What I should like to do would be to take them out 
of thnt and say, " You will not work ot this, but I 
" will give you norae German ; yon have a capacity 
" for laTiguages, and you can h'arn German if you 
" like." I should therefore call on them lo use their 
linguistic quality as mnch as possible. 

495. (Mr. Thompson.) Do you teach Hebrew? — 
Yes. 

496. Do you pronounce it in llie same way that 
they do on the continent ? — As nearly as I can ; but 
the continental pronunciation varies vciy much. 

497. I once learned a litlle Hebrew from a Ger- 
man Jew, who pronounced it as be would GermuD, 
giving all [be gutturals? — Wo had a very bad pro- 
nunciation when I was a boy. and I determined to 
take what I believe is the ordinary one adopted now. 

498. {Lord 1.1/aellon.) Having to choose between 
the two, are you quite clear that French is more im- 
portant lo learn than German ? — I think so in the 
case of men who have to mix with tho world. If, 
however, 1 had more (;lass rooms 1 might allow tho 
boys to make ibeir choice. 

499. (Lord Clarendon.) I snpi)osc German would 
be undertaken when a certain amount of proficiency 
in French hud been attained ? — That might do very 
well. 

50J. You say, in page 15, "English literature, 
" history and geography, ancient and modem, are 
" encouraged in the head and sixth forms by Iransla- 
" tions into English prose and verse, by essays on 
" various subjects, by comments and illustrations 
" supplied by the masters, by recommendation of 
" lines of study, by requirement of knowledge of 
" persons, events, and places mentioned in the books 
" read, by questions in the examination papers, by 
" the proposal every year of a 9|>ecial portion of 
" English history to be brought up at June, and by 
" the fact that one of the four chief prizes is devoted 
" mainly to history." What do you translate into 
English prose and verse ? — Sometimes Latin and 
sometimes Greek, 

501. Have yon English essays? — Yes; I gave 
them one this weris. I read them out as tlie subject 
of an essay " the biography of Saul, with notices of 
" the commencement of the 6nal struggle between 
" Saul's family and David's." I may mention as 
other specimens, " Ihe life of Horace and his friends," 
or " a dialogue among the literary men of the Augustan 
" period," or something of that sort. 

502. Do you consider that among certain boys 
fair progress is made in Hebrew ? — I think so. 

503. Do you teach it yourself ?— Yes. 

504. You any, in page 16, "At pi-esent, though 
" we have ([uite as much time for arilbraetic, &c., 
" as is wanted, each master has more boys than 
" he can teach satisfactorily." Has that opinion been 
brought very decidedly by you liefore the Court of 
the Company ? — I do not know that I have repre- 
sented lo them distinctly that the masters have too 
many boya ; but if not, 1 have been prevented by tho 
consideration of tho want of class rooms. It was 
through my pressing tho subject upon iho Company 
that they divided the room used ns a writing school 
into two. Really the obstacle to all improvement has 
been the want of rooms, 

505. You cannot keep the boys beyond a, certain 
time ? — No ; but the Company has purchased a large 
amount of premises, which I hope will be devoted to 
Bchool purposes. More rooms would allow of more 
classes being held simultaneously. 
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506. In No. 12, page 16, you say " Tbe exAtninerft 
also try the boys Wpri voce"? — Yes j every boy U 
examined pha voce. The boys are called i ' " 
several forms into ibe room where an cxsminer il 
sitting. There are two esoniiuera here at the t 
time, but in separate rooms. When I examine li| 
myself I examine viva voce. I moke memoranda ( 
the way in which the boys answer tbe questions pa 
to them, and of my general impression as to the xean 
of (he viva rote examination. 

507. In page 17, you say " 
" also the examiners adjudge at Juot 
" classical prizes of the school, vIk., lor gener 
" Greek literature, for general Latin literature, i 
" Latin verse specially, for history. The Heaij 
" Master does not interfere with their d ' ' 
'' except under the circumstances stated 
What is the exact meaning of " geuen^ 
" literature"? — The reason I have used tlie p 
is this, that I have a special prize for Latin \ 
The expression means everything in Latin literftlu: 
except Latin vei-se, 

508. Then I presume the same remark appUfia 
the phrase "general Greek literature" ? — Hardly 
pro]>erly, because there is only one Greek prixe i t" 
phrase has a wider meaning in Greek tlierefore thi 
in Latin. 

509. {Lord LylteUon.) Are the examinations all 
books that tbe boys have rend ? — Every half yeard 
boys are examined in books that they have been dd 
during the half year. If you look at this table it n 
show you exactly what tbe Ixiys were examined 
from June 1861 to December 1861, column 3, table' 
In the head form, the boys were examined at Cht 
mas in Aristophnne's Acharuious, Cicero, Jui 
Horace, various Hebrew psalms, and so on, 

510. That is the I'egular school examination ; Irai 
with regard to the exhibitions, of which then j 
a list on page 18, are (here any in which the m^ 
jects on which ibey are examined are &ubjo(,-to at. 
reference to which they have bad no special nnmo^ 
tion before?— No. 

511. You do not adopt that system ? — ^Noj 
will not guarantee that we never set a pasaa^ 4d 
has not been read before, for sometimes I liaTe pr^ 
pored such a paper ; but not often ; my expi ' 
is, that unless the boys feel sure they will be exi 
on the work for the half year, they will nut caredl 
reading a book after 1 have dismissed them from % 
class room. 

512. {Lord Clarendon.) I see that the Ha 
Master selects the books to be used, and the C 
publishes a list of them. Do you mean by that ti 
tbe list is only published iu tbeir annual i-eporla? 
Tho list is in the blue book, of which an 
is put forth by ihe Court from time to tim€ 

513. At page 2 in Mr. Ewnrt's ana 
said, " Tho Head master has no power to make a 
" material change in (and in that sense modify) tl 
" system or course of instruction. The Head Haele 
" selects the books to be used, and a.list of them i 
" published by the Court" ? — That merely menus tl 
the Court pays for tbe printing of tbe book of t 
school, in which the bst is contained. 

514. {Lord LylleUon.) Are all these exhibilloi 
and scbolari-bips given on examination ? — The bcIh 
larships are given to the best boys who appear aa^ 
candidates. The scholarships are to St. JobnVl 
There are two mathematical exhibtttDns yearly, whlekl 
are given to the best and the second best iiiat&eiDS<f 
ticinns, and the other exhibitions are given to tliQ.'l 
superannuated deserving boys in the head form, ¥ 

515. {Mr. KauffAaa.) What is tlie meaning of tl*J 
expression that at the time of the election they inns|:1 
he members of the table or the bench ? — It'mea ' 
that they must be in one of the two head ranks iu t 
head form, either tbe monitors' table or the prompters* 
bench. 

516. {Lord LytttUon.) With regard to the 21 
scholarships at St. John's, yuu say, " The candidates 
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" ere to be examined in such sulijecls, aud in saeh 
" manner as Uw electors shall appoint, and tlioao 
" condidatCK will be elected who, aftei' such exami- 
" naliiiD, nppenr to the electors to bo of ihc greatest 
" merit, and most fit to he scholars of St. John's 
" Colh'ge." Does thut give a free choice to tlie 
electors ? — I liiiuk it does. 

517. Tberii nro two IkhIIcs of electors, the Master, 
Waivlens and Court of Assistants of the Merchant 
Tftylora'Company.and the president (or vice-president) 
and two of the fellows of St. John's auuually appointed 
for the pnipose of the election. The only question 
is, how far yoa can bring these two boards itito aecord 
as to the aubjects on which the boys are lo be 
examined ? — The experiment hits only been tried 
ouce, viz., this June, and tbe election went off very 
hiirniuniously indeed. 

518. What notice was given of the subjects ? — 
The way in which I arranged the matter this half 
year was to conduct the examiiinlion as nsuul, the 
Bubjecta being the books of the half year. 

ol9. That is what may continue to be the case ? — 
I ho{ic and believe it will. I can tell yon how the 
election was mantled, if yon think it desirable that I 
sUonld give you an account of that. 

320. lias the new system of electing scholars to 
St. John's College, Oxford, under the ordinance of 
the University Comraissionera, as amended by the 
Privy Council, come netually into operation ? — It came 
into operation on the 11th of June, this year, 1862. 

521. Will you describe tlio manner in which the 
vacant Echolnrships were tilled up on this occasion ? 
— An examination on paper of the whole of the 
head form commenced on Saturday, May 24th, and 
continued, witli tlio exception of Ascension day, 
until the morning of the next Friday. Passages 
were set for Latin hexameters, elegiacs, and lyrics, 
and a subject for a Latin epigram j passagea also for 
Gree-k prose and Greek verse, questions in Latin 
and Greek grammar and philology, and in ancient 
and modem hiBtory, and in divinity; and extracts 
were given from ^seliylus, Homer's Odyssey, De- 
mosthenes, Tneitns, Virgil, and Persins to he ren- 
dered into English. 

As soon as these papers were written I forwarded 
them to the school examiners, as the advisers of the 
Company, for ihem to form their opinion upon them, 
and also to decide the regular school jirizes from 
them. 

On receiving the papers back again, I sent to St. 
John's College the papers of eleven boys, viz., of the 
eight monitors and of three others who had expressed 
a wish to he put forward, with particulars of age, time 
of entrance in the school, gic, but without any notice 
thai such and such Iwys were candidates, beyond the 
i-emark, that some were obviously too young to go to 
the University with advantage at present. 

The papers having been thus perused hoth by the 
school examiners and by those appointed by St. John's 
College, the next step was to hold a vivd voce exami- 
nation. 

On June lOtli, the Court of the Company, accom- 
panied by the Venerable Arehdeacon Browne and the 
Reverend Charles Matheson aa the school examiners, 
and myself, a» the Head Master of the school, met the 
President and two Fellows of St, John's in the library 
or chapel of the school for (his purpose. 

As the Head Master of the school, I stated what I 
had done la the matter, how many boys' papers 1 had 
sent to the college, and why I had sent them, those of 
the monitors because of their rank in the school, those 
of the other boys because of their own wish. I stated 
oUo that they were not all of them candidates because 
their papers were sent In, and in particular, that at 
the wish of the parent of the boy and his own, and 
because I judged myself that a year more at school 
wuuld be much to his advantage, I excepted on 
behalf of the Company, the third monitor from candi- 
dature. After some discussion, quite of a ti'iendly 
clutracter, in which the school examiners and the 



representatives of St. John's College took pari, it was I 
agreed that it would be sufficient to call in the first, 
second, and fourth monitors for viva voce examinulion 
for the two scholarships vacant. These three boys were 
called in successively and examined nica voce by the 
two Fello>vs of St. Joliu's on the part of the College, j 
and by the two school examiners on the part of the 
Court. The assembly then broke up. 

The final step was the eleetion. 

On June 1 Ith, the Court, accompanied as before, and 
the aforesaid representatives of St. John's College, 
again met in the library or chapel of the school. The 
clerk of the Company read such extracts from the 
ordinance of the Privy Council as appeai-cd to bear 
upon the business in hmid. The Master of the Com- 
pany then addressed the school examiners, requesting 
to know which of the candidates they recommended 
the Court to elect as scholars to Saint John's Col- . 
lege, Oxford. Tbose gentlemen replied, the first 
monitor and the fourth monitor. The master then 
asked me, as the Head Master of the school, what I 
had to say to this recommendation so for as the Intel- 
lectual qualification of the candidates were concerned. 
My reply was, that I entirely acquiesced in its justice, 
'The Master then i^kcd, whether aupposiug tbo two 
candidates named to be thus intellectually qualified, I 
could give o sHiisfflctory account of tbelr moral 
character and general conduct. To this I replied in 
the affirmative. The Master further asked whether 
they were under nineteen years of age, and had been 
ntleasttwoyears in the school, according to the require- 
ments of the ordinance, I answered again in the 
alBrmative. On this the Master addressed the Court, 
— " The school examiners having recommended the 
" first and fourth monitors, and the Head Master 
" having answered the questions which I have put 
" to him respecting them, is it your pleasure to elect 
" the first and fourth monitors scholars of St. Jolin'a 
" College?" This was canied in the affirmative. 
The Master then addressed the President and Fellows 
formally annonncing to them the decision of the Court, 
and requestiug to know whether they concurred with 
the Conrt. On this the President replied, thot the 
College also considered the first and fourth monitors 
lo he most fit to be elected scholars of St. John's 
College. Perfect unanimity being thus shown to 
cxlat between the two joint electing bodies, inden- 
tures werii produced l»y the clerk of the Company, 
and signed by the Master, Wai'dens, and Court of 
Assistants on the one part, and by the President and 
two Fellows of St. John's on the other part, attesting 
what had taken place and recording the election. 
The a.«8embly then adjourned to the great school 
room for the speeches, after which the successful 
candidates were called into the llbraiy or chapel, and 
the result of the election was announced to them by 
the Master of the Company and the President of 
St. John's. 

522. Were all the three candidates disqualified by 
age from staying at school until June 18G3? — The 
first monitor could have staid at school another year, 
the second and fourth monitors would have been 
superannuated for candidature after this present 
June. 

523. Then the two best candidates of the three 
were elected, without reference to their respective 
ages ? — Just BO. 

524. Was any preferment or exhibition given lo 
the second monitor, who, as it appears, conld not 
remain any longer at school ? — Yes ; an exhibition of 
50/, per annum nt St, John's College, Oxford, tenable 
for eight years, founded by Dr, Stuart, 

525. Were any other proferments or exhibitions 
awarded this June to superannuated boys ? — Yes, 
two mathematical exhibitions, tenable for four years, 
Ih value 50/. and 40/. ]ier annum, respectively, lo 
boys going to Cambridge, and therefore not Candida tea 
for the Oxford scholarships. 

526. What rank was held by these boya In the 
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HBRCEIANT ecIiiwI 'i — They ware the sixth aii^ the second [iromp- 
TAYLORS', ters, i.e.. the 14th and the 10th boys in the school. 
"7 327. What other boys left in the head form this 

June? — Tbe fil'lh prompter, who \s going to study 
for the ludiiiQ Civil Service, and two boye of the 
, upper aixtb, odo of them to enter as a commoner at 
Trinity College, Oxford, the other, to commence the 
study of the law, 

528. What is the upper sixth ?— It ia the third 
rank uf the head form, which coosiots of eight moni- 
tors, eight prorapters, and about eiglit or nine more 
boys, who are called the upper sixth. 

529. It is under an order of the Privy Council that 
the electors have to appoint the snbjccts ? — Tes, 

530. That is an oi-der by which you are bound ? — 
TcB. 

631. There are a ^reat many exhibitions and aeho- 
Urships on pages 18 and 19 ; I wish to know if all 
of them are given for competition, I do not mean to 
aay an unlimited competition, but do all of them 
imply some amount of comparative attainment and 
skill ?— Yes. 

532. Al! of them? — Yes; the little exhibitions are 
given by the Company after the hoys have left the 
School ; they would not be given unless upon a cer- 
tificate from me that they had acquitted themselves 
astisfactorily. 

533. (Lord Clarendon.) I see " The scholarships 
" are to be tenable for seven years contingently on 
" the holders obtaining towards the close of the 
" second year, and also of the third year from their 
" admission, a certificate of satisfaotory induslry, 
" proficiency, and good conduct." Here are four 
exhibitions of 50f per annum each to any college in 
Cambridge ; can any scholar hold two of these 
exhibitions ? — No ; those are the Parkin exhibitions, 
one of which is given every yeor to the best mnlhe- 
maticinn about to leave for Cambridge, and is tenable 
for four years ; there is nothing, however, to prevent 
the Company from giving one in addition out of their 
t\imls to any one who has distinguished himself either 
at Oxford or at Cambridge. 

534. As a bonus ? — Yes, as a bonus. 

535. And not as a regularly acknowledged exhi- 
bition ? — No ; at the present moment there are two 
young meu at Oxford, very deserving indeed, wlio 
have Bcbolurships of 40/. a year, lasting, for four 
years, given to them because they got open scliolar- 
ships for the:nse!veB. The Company said, " Ry getting 
" those open scholarships you have saved the school 
" endowment, and have done much credit to the 
" Bchool ; and therefore wc will give yoii something 
" in addition to what you have got for yourselves." 

536. [Lord LytUllon.) What do you call the little 
exhibitions ? — There are five exhibitions of 25/. per 
annuDi, and some smaller still, see NoB. II to 14, 

537. Then again thereai-e two exhibitioasiuNo. 6, 
" Two exhibitions of 50/. per auuum, at any college 
" At Oxford or Cambridge founded by the Compony 
" in 1844 and 1846, tenable for five years during 
" rosidence. These are filled up T)y the Court as 
" vacancies occur, regard being always paid to tlio 
" character, ability, and conduct of the candidates at 
" school and at the nuiveraity also, if they have 
" already proceeded thither"? — Those exhibitions 
are not given to boys leaving school, but to boys after 
they have left school who have distinguished them- 
scItos at the university and who have got scholarships 
for themselves, You will find in page 30, the following 
passage In reference to special exhibitions : — " Besides 
" the above the Court haa on various occasions 
" granted special exhibitions to deserving candidates 
" at the university, who have gained scholarships by 
" their own efforts, but need further assistance. 
" There at present two of these of 40/. each, for four 
" years during resideuce, grouted in 1859. The 
" Court also frequentJy votes gifts of books, &c., to 
" scholars who have dime well at the university." 

538. It seems these oxbibitious arc filled np by 
the Court, but the Court can scarcely have any know- 



ledge of its own ? — The Court generally refer io me. 
and if tiiere is any deseiving case I bring it under 
their notice. Oi' course the Court have no means of 
knowing of themselvcp, I bring the particulars of the 
case before them. 

539. What is the average number of competitors 
for these exhibitions ? — I can hardly say they are by 
competition, but tlie Court considers my statement of 
the particulars of each case, and awards the exhibi- 
tion to tlie most deserving of the applicants. 

540. I see there are some tercentenary scholsr- 
ships ; how many candidates appear for these ? — ^We 
had eight this year and nine the year before. The 
value of the scholarship is 30/. a year for two yeai 
in fact, it is a bonus of 60/., to help a l>oy at (he oat- 
set, and to help him to a tutor in his moderations at 
Oxford, or in his degree at Cambridge, 

541. (Mr. Vaugkan.) Yon have alnrge amount of 
scholarships and exhibitions. Do you know what i* 
the number of the head form who leave the Bchool 
without gaining any exhibition or scholarship ? — It ia 
exceedingly small. Of the two head ranks very few 
indeed leave without getting something from tbe 
school, or something for themselves. 

542. Those who are capable of going to Oxford 
or Cambridge generally succeed at school ? — Yes. 

543. Being at Oxford or Cambridge furnishes the 
presumption, then, that they have got something from 
school ? — Yes, I should say so. 

544. {Lord Lyttflton.) The total numl>er of exhi- 
bitions and prizes is ample for the numlwr in school ? 
— X think so ; I do not want more ; but whether I 
should not like free exhibitions instead of the scholnr- 
ships is another question. 

545. {Mr. Vauphan.) Are you satisfied with the 
number of prises for composition ? — Yes, I have qnitfr 
enough. I always say to the boys, " I do not care 
" what you do in the shape of work provided yon do" 
" something. You may be distinguished in French,-- 
" and I shall be pleased with you. You may be dis* 
'' tingnished iu mathematics or classics, and I ehalL 
" be pleased with you. All I want is, that you should 
" do something." 

546. What is uuderstood by " conduct " as the 
cause of a prize. Surely that is rather a peculin 
institution ? — The name is not peculiar ; but thmi i 
is some difficulty in determining it ; at least oodei 
the circumstances of Merchojit Taylors' SchooL TTi*,! 
boys are not sufficiently with me at the school f 
me to judge of their conduct, as I should if they lived ■ 
with me in my own house. I refer to their conduct 
in the bed rooms, in the play-gi-ound, in the cric&el 
field, and so on. Therefore I decide the question ht 
the nnmber of prizes a boy htts oblained, provided I 
have found him also to be a boy of general willjag- 
ness, obedience, gentlemanly behaviour, and good 
moral dfpor linen f. 

547. You have .also prizes for writing ? — Yes, 

548. Have you any specimens ? — Yes; but notal' 
hand. 

549. Do you find that these prisef do a great deal ■ 
of good?— Yes. 

550. Have you prizes for different kinds of hands ■ 
in different parts of the school ; for text-hand in one 
part of the school, and for running-hand in another ? 
— We have four claBsea in wTiling, and n priBe is 
given to each class, but I do not think that prizes are 
given in the way you describe. 

551. {Mr. Thompson.) You do not go very high 
in the school for these prizes ? — Not very high. 

552. {Lord Clarendon.) In competition for tlia 
chief prizes, has the whole of the ground tr&vei-fted 
by the competitors been already gone over at school, 
or must the competitors study at home to any ex- . 
tent: Take, for instance, the Hebrew and the 
History Prises ? — In Hebrew, a great deal must 
baie been done at home by the four or five candi- 
dates for the medal, oi' ihc four or five candidatea 
for (he Head Master's prize : but the general school- 
work enabled the Test of the head foim to answer their 
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grniiiniar questions fjiirJy. As to luoderu hiKtoi-y, I 
huve no time in scliool to go through the poition 
Bt'leeied, the Jife of CharleB I., tor tnstiincc, or 
the period ol' the Cottinionweftltlu TLia, therefore, 
must be prcpni'eil at Lome. 

65S. And your exuminntiou not only inctudes his- 
tory, geography, chronology, divinity, clasaicB, French, 
nnd rail the mo tics, but English history ? — Yes. 

554. (Lard Li/ttellon.) Sir Jumes Tyler gives a 
prize of hooka foi' English history between the ac- 
.cession of Henry the Eighth and George the FirKt? 
— That ia a new prize. 

■ 555. {Lord Clarendon.) Then yon hafo also a 
priee which is called the mercantile prize. That ia 
new, is it not ? — That has not been awarded as yet ; 

556. If you cannot get time for German, how is 
that you can get time for book-keeping, which I see 
is mentioned under the mercantile prize ? — That prize 
will only be competed for by a few boya, who will 
have found time to study at bonie. Of course wc 
cannot teaeli l>ook-kceping here, but nevertheless the 
prize will do a great deal of good to some few who 
«ill work for it. 

557. (/.ord£j/Hf/ton.) Yousay.inNo. l7,pago23, 
" The Head Master is frequently requested by a 

." pArent to recommend some (ntor to prepare his boy 
." for the entrance examination. It also often bappons 
" that after a hoy has entered, and has even been 
" some time in the school, hu requires temporary help. 
" The Head Master, in this ease, recommends some 
" discreet elder ]>oy who is willing to undertake the 
" chaise. This, however, is ohTiously exceptional." 
Are you acquainted with the boy'tutor system at 
Winchester 'i — Yes. 

558. As far as that system goe^ is it the same, 
namely, that one of (he elder boys should stand in the 
relation of patron to anotlier boy ? — I believe at 
Winchester the hoy tutor defends his client on the 
play-ground as well. 

559. He gives him general protection 
ground. You say that the system here 
" esceptional." How far does it go 
suppose that there ai'e more than three or fonr. 

560. Has it always prevailed ? — Yes it has, to a 
certain extent. 

561. But does that individual relation between 
one boy and another prevail here ? — It only lasts a 
short time. If a parent comes to me, and says, "My 
" hoy is somewhat backward in Iris Latin prose, will 
" you recommend a boy who will take charge of him 
" for a small fee," I do so, 

562. Then there ia a fee ?— Yes. 

563. What is the amount ^ — It is quite small. 

564. Is that sort of charge willingly undertaken ? 
— I frequently find the monitor or promptef is willing 
to undertake it^ bat for his own salie I do not 
allow it to go on long, inasmuch as he has quite 
enough to do for himself. It generally takes place in 
boarding-houses. If a boy ia not opulent, and ha.s 
hooka which he wishes to purchase, he will gladly 
avail himself of this small fee. 

565. Does it lead to a friendship between the 
tutor nnd the boy ? — I do not find that it does ; it 
scarcely lasts long enough. 

566. {Lord Clarendon.) Do you require the fee 
to. be paid by the parent to you, or do you leave him 
to settle it with the monitor ? —1 generally settle it, 
and prescribe the amount. 

567. {Lord LyltelloH.) In No. 19, page 23, you 
say, " I conceive that the instruction given by the 
" masters in the course of the ordinary work is qnite 
" sofflcieni, without supplementary aid, to prepare a 
" boy of good ability and industry for a anccessful 
" career at the universities. Every year boya leave 
" the table or bendi, and after a week come back with 
" an open scholarship gained at Oxford or Cambridge. 
" With very little aid, and frequently without any 
" md or interval, boya have been successful in com- 
" petitivcexamiuationsiD connexion with thocivil and 
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" military service, and until it was suppressed in trial MEHCH 
" for Hoileybury. Boys have not gone up directly '^■^ "* 
" from school, for the East India Civil Service exami- 
" nations, but seven have gone up for it snccessfully , 
" after being a year or two longer at Oxford, and * 
" one for a civil appointment at Ceylon." The ap- as i 
pointment in Ceylon was a Colonial Offiee examina- — 
tion, I suppose ? — Yes. 

568. {Mr. Vaughan.') I see you have a Very good 
list of honours ; are there any verse prizes in the list? 
— I do not think there are of late years, but proRdeney 
in verse composition baa contributed very much to the 
great success that our men have had in the modera- 
tion schools at Oxford. 

569. {Mr. Thompson.) Have you any connexion aa 
a school with St. John's, Cambridge ? — No ; but I 
recommend it strongly to my boys. With the excep- 
tion of Balliol College, Oxford, I know no College 
where they take greater interest in their students 
than they do at St. John's, Cambridge. 

570. {Lord Clarendon.) lu No. 23, page 30, you 
say, " It must bo remembered that Merchant Taylora' 
" is not a school in which boys live together in large 
" masses as inmates of recognized boarding-houses, 
•' therefore, beyond a well ■■egulated course of religious 
" teaching, graduated according to a boy's position in 
" the school, it is not possible lo have an organized 
" system of li-aining directly religioua." I quite 
understand fi-om the nalui-c of Merchant Taylors' 
school that tlieie can be no systematic course of 
religious training, but prayers, I believe, are read 
every day before school begins, and also when the work 
is over, and always upon Monday mominga some 
portion of your time is devoted to a certain amount of 
religious inslraction, including the Cateehiam ? — Yes, 
there is a regular graduated course, including the 
CntecliiHn, the Old and New Testament history, the 
text of the Greek Testament, the Gospel, Acts, and 
some of the Epistles. In the head form this culmi- 
nates in Hebrew, and in essays and biographies con- 
nected with Scripture subjects. 

571. And the Head Master always undertakes the 
preparation of the boys for confirmation ? — Yes. 

572. Is it a rule that they are to receive the 
Holy Communion for the lirst time at Gray's Inn 
chapel ?— No, but lam the preacher of Gray's Inn, 
and I recommend them, if possible, lo come there on 
the first occasion of receiving il. This they do most 
willingly. It sometimes indeed happens that they 
have an eailier opportunity of receiving it with their 
own families. To this 1 never ofler any objection. 

573. It is quite voluntary, then, where ihey go ? 
Yes ; there ia no compulsion whatever. 

574. (Lord Lyltelton.) In a general way, you 
see nothing of them on Sundays ? — No, 

575. lint it has been the custnm that, for their first 
communion, instead of going home, they come to 
the church or chapel where you officiate? — Yes; 
before I was preacher at Gray's Inn chapel, they nsed 
to come to St. Mary Ahchurcb, in Cannon Street, 
and I made a point of officiating on those occasions. 
I always prepare them for the Communion after con- 
firmation, and 1 do not encourage them lo go to 
the Communion for the first lime until I have so pre- 
pared them. 

576. And the parents are always willing that they 
shouhl follow your course ? — Yes, 

577. You say it would be desirable to have a 
chapel for morning nnd afternoon prayers, and for 
occasional addresses to the boys. Has it ever been 
suggested to the Court to have a chapel ? — No ; 
because il would be thoroughly hopeless, until the 
Court had pucehased more property. 

678. You have no religious service on Sunday? — 
No. If any liberal member of the Court were to 
build a chapel, I should be very glad to have it. 

579. {Mr. Thompson.) Do the boys come lo Gray's 
Inu on other occasions ?— No j ihey are generally 
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.586. 1» "'y ■"^""•>'' P""" lo we miinuer in which 
the boT» ■wri<« '*«>**' impowtions ?— Not niucli. All 
wp wih '• '*""* * ••^•hould feci lliMt UehMmis- 
tirbavMl liiinae'f- If •' i» obviouidy rerj carele.-'jilr 
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S87. (/^n/ ^/'"'"w'<w«-) Yoa Bay "According to 
" the gravity of 'he caste or the age of the offender 
" ibe Hewl Miwier fldmoaixhes the hoy privntely, or 
" notiectt hi* otfeucc by public rebuke, or inflicts ihe 
" puttiihmenl of flogging in the preeence of ihe form 
" ou which the i>oy is, or adviMv the pareula lo 
" rvmoT^c hiin from the schooL" Do you often have 
recourse lo ft public rebuke ? — Sometimes I do, but 
not uficn. There have l>cen cases in which a boy 
rather high up in the school ha« deeerred a public 
rrbuke «"d lius rcccivid it. 

58*1. Whnt is o [lublic rebuke ? — Tlie tichool is 
itUent while I tell him my mind io refereuce to his 
parlicnlnr offence. 

589. {Lord I.^tUllOH.) Is ihe whole school prc- 
senl ? — TcK. 

590. I presume it does not happen often ? — No, 

591. On you say that a public rebuke is viewed 
as a coiwidcrable disgrace, and is much drended by 
the boys ?— I think it is. A public rebuke by the 
Ilend Muster producea n conriidcrablo effect upon the 
school, and I may lell you that the boys »re very 
unwilling to have themselves brought up lo me ; not 
that I am eerere in my wny of punishing them, but 
that lUey do not like to fall under my censure or 
displeasure. 

592. {Lord Clarendon.) When you are obliged to 
flog, is it a private flogging or in the presence of the 
form ? — I generally bring the boy into my room or 
into a class room, and I ensure the jircsenee of the 
form lo which he belongs. The flogging takes place 
in that wny. 

593. (Lord LijlUUon.) It hardly ever happens ? — 
No. 

594. Not once in three years ? — I do not think it 

595. {Mr. riwinpion.) Not once in three years. 
That ix very rare ? — I dou\)t whether it takes place 

596. {Lord Clarendon.) You say, "as a rule, the 
" Head Master seldom inflicia corporal punishment 
" himself; in fuel, it is considered to l)e a, special 
" disgrace to 1* brought op to him for that purpose." 
Wlio does it, if you do not ? — The masters of the 
separate forms. They use the cnne ; but any case of 
flogging is reserved for me. In the sixth form it is 
very seldom that I have to punish a Imy corporally. 

597. Is not the sixth form exempt from flog- 
ging ? Xo, not by any i-egulatiou ; but even caning 

is in tJieir case very rarely resorted to ; nnd as to 
flf^lag, I have never a<luiin''iigU It to a boy in 




the sixth form. In the sixth form, lira boy« i 
very anxious indtf^d to liehaTe iheinselvfs Eofficieni 
well to esrape being reported lo me as lisd. 

am. {Mr. Tiomptom.) Ilave yoa kr-pt np I 
same ayrtem of pnaishro^als *s existed formerly ? 
I think that gcneraliy the psmisfaments mre sli^b 
in point of snrrity, and rarer, and lIuU tlMJTJ 
whninistered with grexter dtscrrlion o( Imtt J"^ 
than they ased to he. J think I may saj ihftl a 
whole scbooL 

SOS, What has htm ike rvrall. Um it l>een b«li 
final or oiherwis^ ?— Vcr^ betteficial indoed. 

60% What do yoa think is the effect of or 
•ereriiy ? — I ihink it veir bad. I certainly find ifa 
the boys hare much greater confidence in p«rso 
who ire nol s^vpn>. 

60i. Then I take it that pnoisbDieot defeaUs 
own cud when it becomes too fre*]ueat ? — Tea, wh 
it is too frequent and when it is indis^rriminnte, 

602. {Lord Claremdon.) Do yon think that t 
moral tone of Ihe school has t<ceti improved, by I 
punishments being less freciuent and severe ? — Y 
very much indeed. 

603. {Mr. Vauykan.) Let rae ask yoa a qaeitj 
almattbc use of the cane. Is its Dse genend io^ 
school, or only in the lower forms ? — The eH)8 
UAcd by ibc four nnder masters in the classical 8q| 
mv assistant does nol carry a cone in bis band, kM 
might if he liked. 'M 

604. Do they have a cane in the hand w-heafl 
hear the lessons, and strike the boy at Ihe tiiOH 
They have a cane with them. The puaisIiiH 
generally takes place at the time tlie lessons are b^ 
heard ; at the lime the offence is given, 

605. Are there any limitations as in the niode 
which llie cane may be used ? — No ; it is fimply L 
to tlicjudgmeut ofthe under masters. 

606. Ilave you ever had occasion lo think ll 
from the fact of its being used the moment the offei 
was given it might have been used in a slate 
excitement, and (hat if some time bad elapsed t 
punishment would have been less ? — I do not ihl 
that has been the case of late years. 

607. Caning is an old punishment, a Irndilioi 
punishment in the school ? — Yes. 

608. Is it used for idleness ? — Yes, for idteoe 
iuattentioD, talking, very gross and careless mistttk 
at lesson, and misconduct generally. 

609. Have you ever had any complaints from t 

parents wiili regard to ihe use of the cane ? I 

serious compliunt of late years. 1 am speaking of j 
last 12 years. 

610. Where may they strike; upon Ihe I 
No, not upon the head ; upon the back or s 

611. {Lord Lffltetfon.) Is it used by one or oA 
of the masters every day, oi' once or twice a day ?- 
Every day, I dnre say. I have b cane mjRclf, hi 
the chief pur|)ose for which I use it is to knock on tl 
desk in order to enforce silence. When I have to cm 
a Ixiy I am obliged lo borrow a cane, my own bavii 
generally become loo ragged for the purpose by cgl 
tact with the desk. 

612. {Mr. VaupAan.) Have you any form i 
privileged fi-om corporal punishment ? — No fl 
entitled by any regulation to think so, but if I 
nut manage my head form without resorting to oo 
[Hirnl punishment, I should consider that I did n< 
understand the mere elements of a Head Mastei 
duly. 

613. {Lord Li/lttllon.) You have boys in tl 
school from 16 to 19 years of age ? — Y'es, but onebi 
immense influence over a boy from 16 lo 19 years < 
age without resorting to flogging or caning. 

614. {Lord Clarendon.) You say, "In the sixl 
" form corporal punishments are also very rare, on] 
" frequent enough to remind the boys that they mi 
" take place. If the Head Master's assistant finds 
'* boy persistently idle he reports him to nie, but 
" seldom tiud it necessary to do more thau udmonisl 
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pin fact, 1 havo conatantly liad in view the implan- 
■ talion of Belf-respcct and honoar, and high niorAl 
I and religious principle in the head mid sixth forms, 
f whitli mny cnalile them to set a good tone Ut tlio 
Irest of the scliool." That is your pystem ? — Yes, 
[615. Do you find that the hoya respond to such 
fepeala ?— Yes. 

1616. And ttiat tlie system is successful ? — Yes, 
brfectly successful. 

l6I7> And thnt you govern lliem hetlev by those 

BTal meujia tliiin you could by any other ? — Yes ; 

t sort of tODe permeates the whole school. IVheu 

lK>y goes to the i^ixth form I call hiiu to me, and 

y to him, " You are now coming uniler me ; I trust 

t that you will be honest, ami a truth tuUer. I hiive 

I no interest whatever, except iu your progress. Let 

I U8 be on good and honourable terms with each 

{other," and the boys perfectly understand mc. In 

iBtration of the honesty and good tone which pre- 

ng the boys, especially those who are iu the 

^hest forms, I may Htat« that thoy never take advan- 

of an oversight on the part of the masti-r in 

ing them a passage for translation which has 

1 done before. I had at the lost examination to 

e three cancels of papers, because some boys staled 

tgt they bad done one, and some another, and some 

tother. Now that is a much better tone than existed 

pen I was a boy. Of course there is a block sheep 

ftsionally. A boy will tell a falsehood now and 

a 1 but I would rather be occasionally deceived 

jttn lead the school to understand that ] thought I 

i a set of deceivers about me. I treat them always 

I perfectly honest. 

I 618. Would the public opinion of a boy's contem- 
arnries in the school be strongly marked t^^ainst him 
f he wilfully attempted to deceive you ? — I believe it 
frould ; in fact, I know that it would be strongly 

I 619. In Numbers 27 and 28, page 31, you say, 
I, TliQ monitors also hear the parts, and look over 
) of the exercises of the lowest rank of the 
[ head form in the presence of the Head Master, one 
[ boy being assigned to each monitor. Mistakes are 
I marked in the exercises, and summed up as the end. 
t To the summation Is apjtended the monitor's opinion 
I of the exercises with his signature. This custom has 
I been very long established in the school, and is 
f productive of the greatest l>cnefit to the monitors. 
I It makes them critical, obliges them to look into 
F many minute points, and thus improves their own 
F scholarship ; and I find that they generally mark 
ictly the same sort of inaccuracies and inelegau- 

I cies which I should have marked myself. They 
p are of course prepared for the task, for the ex- 

* ercisea which they examine are translations of the 

* very passages of which they have themselves just 

* brought up translations of their own to me. And 
I' they act under a sense of responsibility, for I look 
f over the exercises myself directly afterwards, aud 

I I call them up to justify nny criticism I ilisnppi-ove, 
Pot to account for their omission to mark this or that 
F mistake. This prevents the boys of the upper 
»' sixth form from experiencing any disadvantage, for 
I I also call up the owner of tlie exercise and confirm, 
I or reverse, or qualify the monitor's remarks, and 
F make further suggestions myself." I find from this 

mt the monitors look over some of the exercises 7 — 
The monitors look over certain exercises 
Bid mark any passage which they consider objec- 
fonablc. Wiien a monitor has csimiined an ex- 
[oiae he puts his name lo the bottom of it. I then 
7or it aud cull the boy up, when I perhaps 
b; to him, " Bond has looked over yonr exerciae, 
T Smith, and I agree with his criticism. I should 
[ have marked the same things myself." Or I 
Ul up the monitor and say, " Do you mean to 
e that you find fault with this particular 
Ipassago?" He does not like to be found out in 
u'king a fault where there was none, and this makes 
2. 



him more careful in future. Or perhaps I sa.y, 'How MBRCHAN 
" is this ? You liavD allowed this mistake lo pass." TAYLOHI 

620. Do you make these remai-ks in public ? I ~ 

make them Ijcfbre the form at my desk ; they can hear ^ 

them if they like. •'■ ■*■ ■ff«*q 

621. Do you think that the scholarship of the ^g j^u 

upper boys is impro\ed by this system of looking ovci " 

the exorcises of other boys ? — Yes, very much ; it 
makes them more critical. 

622. {Lord Lyltetton.) And do they do it will- 
ingly ? — Yes, aud as a duty attached to their position. 
As soon as a monitnr has said his own part, he takes 
his seot'at the table under me, and calls np the boy 
allotted to him to say his pai-t aud have his exercise 
looked over. 

623. Is this a system which you have personally 
introduced, or is it an ancient system, which has 
pi'evailed here ? — It prevailed even further before I 
came. I have limited it for this reason ; that it went 
down too luw, and extended to the promptsra as well 
as to the mouiiors ; that was necessary beeiinso my 
predecessor hud too many boys. It has become an 
institution now, I consider that it is fraiiglit with many 
advantages to the boys, as I look the exeroises over 
myself iUso, and give the younger hoy hi.t clianci 
by correcting the monitor when he is wrong, i 
am sure that it does good lo 1>oth parties. 

624. {Lord Clarendon,) Do the mouilors some- 
times take a form ? — Occasionally when a master is 
absent. 

625. And with what success? — Thay hear the 
boys very nicely indeed ; if I see any boy not 
attending, I walk down to the form, and insist upAn 
proper ottention. I find no difficulty whatever in 
tlie matter. 

626. {Lord LytleUon.) When you Bay that "the 
" monitors are responsible for any mischief or mis- 
" conduct in the school-rooms or cloisters before or 
" after school, and if they cannot prevent it, are 
" bouud faithfully to represent it lo the Head 
" Master," what course are they supposed to take, 
seeing that tlioy have no power of punishment i are 
they bouud to attempt to slop it, in the first instance, 
by speakiug to the boys, and if the misconduct is 
continued, do they then report it ? — I should not 
sanction their caning the boys, or anything of that 
sort, nor is it supposed that they do administer 
punishment ; but of course if a boy is impertinent, 
and deserves a thrashing, he gets it ; if the monitors 
did not keep order, I should not allow them to be 
there. 

627. {Mr, Vaughan.') Xu fact, all the authority 
which is exercised over the hoys is exercised by you 
or by Ihe other masters ? — Yes. 

628. I suppose that the difference in your moni- 
torial condition, as compared with that of other 
schools, is partly due to the fact of the boys being 
less eoUocted here, being only here fur a certain part 
of the day, and not baring a play-ground also on the 
epol ? — I quite agree, that if there were a larger 
jihiy-ground, the monitors would necessarily have 
greater powers. 

629. {Lord Li/tteUon.) Do you think it desirable 
to entrust actual coei-cive powers of discipline to the 
boys ? — I feel ^'ery great doubt in saying that I do 
opprove of it ; I am afraid that it is more frequently 
abused than not. 

630. Have you had any experience in that re- 
spect ? — Yes; because we used to be here in the 
breakfast honr when I was a boy, and I do not think 
thnt upon the whole it worked welL 

631. Fogging is another practice which does not 
exist here ? — Ko ; It does not. 

632. {Lord Clarendon.) There is no fogging at 
all here ? — No, 

633. {Mr. Vaughan.) With regard to No. 33, 
|)a<'e 32, you have only one half-holiday in the week ? 
-No. 

631. Do you think that that leads to overv^ork wi 
the part of the bovn. Do you think thai the boys are 
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overworked in consequence of onlj haTing one Iialf- 
holidnjr in the week ? — I do not think that bu iidcii- 
tinna! lislf-bolldajr would at all hnrt the boya ; I can 
ii[iciik quite i 11 depend en tly apon the question, because 
I .im not utcesBarily in school in ibe afternoon myself. 
I do not think that the boys would be any the worw; 
for nn nddilional balf-holiday, or that it would in any 
degree imiicde ilieir studies. 

63o. i>o you iliiiik ibat the average hours of 
work ujwn other days are less than in other fwhools ? 

Yes; I should say that they are somewhat leiw, 

but then it sbonld be taken into consideration that 
many of the Iwys have to come from u considerable 
distance. 

636. Do you think that having lighter work 
eqaalized throughout the week is better than the 
Hystemof half-holidays?— If you were to give me 
my choice for the boys. I would sooner take another 
hour or so in the course of the week, and give them 
an additional half- holiday. 

637. How do you do with regard to the exercises ? — 
I think it is the general system to have the exercises 
set in such a manner that the boys may have their 
half-holidays clear. I very rarely set an exercise on 
an occasional holiday or half-holiday. 

608. What time then do they take for doing their 
compositions ? — They do ihem at night. 

63y. Do they do them at home ? — Yes. On Satur- 
day what I gi-nerally set them is something that is 
not unfit emploj-mcnt for part of Sunday. 

640. {Lord Clarendon.) I see that the Court 
gives 20 guineas a year towards renting a suitable 
ground for cricket ; where is that ? — ^At Kennioglon 
Oval, at present. 

641. (Lord Lyttelton.') But that is a long way 
off? — It is certainly not suitable so far as regards 
the distance, but we cannot get a ground nearer. 

642. {Lord Clarendon.) Do the boys go there ? — 
Yes ; I have no doubt that ibey are out there this 
afternoon. 

643. {Lord Lytlellon.) When do liiey go out ?— 
They will bo there next Thursday, 1 have no doubt 

644. [^Lord Clarendon.) I see you sometimes 
have football clubs in addition to cricket ; is that 
at the same place ? — I think the boys go out to 
Victoria Park, or where they can, in the winter, for 
football. 

645. Eowiug, I suppose, is no longer in vogue? — 



652. <Lord Lytttlton.) I believe the school is 
WBVH full ? — Ye*. 



No. 



I too much crowded ? — Yea ; I 



646. The river 
believe that is the reason. 

647. I si^e, in answer 43, page 32, you say, " Tliat 
" book traces our scholars from the earliest days of 
" the school, not merely through their university 
" life, but through their after life generally ;" how 
do you manage that? — I chink the book itself will 
explain i it hna not been drawn up for this occasion. 

648. Can you add anything to what you said here 
about moving the school into the country. You say 
that its removal might be advantageous to some 
extent, but that, on the other hand, it would totally 
destroy the objecte of the school in iU present lo- 
cality ? — I think it would entirely destroy them. For 
instance, many of the persons who send their boys 
here could not afford to pay 120/. or 130/. a year, and 
they must do that if we took the school even to euth 
a distance as Harrow. 

649. Are there many persons who desire the 
removal of the school? — The newspapers talk of it 
occasionally i but I think very few of the people 
who send their sons here wish the school removed. 

650. Do the members of the Court who have 
presentations desire its removul ? — No. 

631. And the parents do not complain? — They 
complain that the i!chool is confined, nod they want 
the class rooms improved, and the playground ex- 
tended ; but tliey have never advised the removal of 
the achooL 



633. That is almost a sufficient answer to the 
other questions ? — I think so. 

654. Do you think yon have fully described the 
people who maiul\ u.-'c the school. Have you not 
a good many of the mercantile class. You have 
described those whose sons generally come to Mer- 
chant Taylors' school aa clergy, physicians, EorgeoDs, 
barristers, solicitors, and others of limited or lifc 
incomes. Have you not alsu a good many of the 
sens of mercantile men ? — Oh, yes ; but they arc 
mentioned under the class included in those of limited 
and life incomes. 

655. Do you have many children of tradesmen ? 
— Of tradesmen who do not live in the city. There 
is an important distinction to be drawn between those 
who are obliged to live on the premises where they 
carry on their business operations and those who are 
in a sufficiently good position to live oat of the 
city. 

656. You mean, then, tradesmen of a higher class? 
— Yes ; those mentioned under the words limited and 
life incomes include several of the higher class of 
tradesmen. 

657. {Mr. Vaughan.) I believe it is a matter of 
fact that boys come here rather younger than ihey 
do at other schools ? — Perhaps they do ; but it is 
only within the last 10 years that we have limited 
their age to nine. 

658. In looking over the table, I thought I fonnd 
the ca.se of a boy who came here below seven years 
of age ? — Yes ; a boy of tlie name of Sharpe, who 
came here when only six years old, 

659. (Lord Lytltllon.) I thought no lioy was 
admitted before nine ? — Not now ; but it is only 
within the last 10 years that we have passed that 
rule. 

660. (Mr. Vaughan.) Have you had any oppor- 
tunity of forming a judgment whether you cat 
educate the boys better when they come very early, iv 
seven or eight years of age, or when they come at aboa 
U or 12 ? — I cannot lay down a general rule, tha 
depends so much upon the previous training of th 
boy. 

661. Do yon think that your system is one till 
admits of Iwginning education as early as seven jtmt 
of age ?_No. 

662. You think nine years old quite early enoogfa 
— Quite early enough. 

663. That is the age you now admit ? — Te* 
beiween nine and ten generally. We do not wish 1 
go earlier than that, but boys enter much older, an 
even up to 13 and 14 years. 

664. Have you a good many who come 
between the nges of nine and ten ? — Yes. 

665. Do they generally come at that time qui 
ignorant of Latin ? — No, they must know a Utt 
before they are admitted. 

666. You require them to know the accidence ?- 
Yes. 

667. Do they know much more 7 — Not whea thi^ 
come at that age. 

668. Do you cultivate English ptose a good A 
here ?— As much as I can. 

669. (Lord Lj/ttehon.) There ai-u about lOEngUal 
essays, I see in the course of (he ycLir ? — That ia ii 
the sixth form, but in the head form there are mau] 
more. Besides, there arc translations, analysea, writ 
ing down notes from dictation, and answering ques 
tions on paper. 

670. {Mr. Vaughan.) Do you think you cni 
ensure the satisfactory cultivation of much originnt 
English prose among so many bnys so far as concemif 
the matter of it ? — I do not set a great deal 
original matter. 

671. You carry it down four forms, which 
rather more tbau is common, is it not ? — Witlt 
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to anytliiug originnl we do rot carry it down bflow 
tho head and sisth forms. 

672. {Lord LylUlton.) You wish iLe boys to 
remain here, at any rute, for four yoBrs ? — 'Yvi, that 
is the least time tbat I wish a boy to be under our 
charge. 

673- What ago do you expect him to be before he 
leaves ? — I expect him to remain, nt auy rate, until 
he is \5. 

674. Do the great mftjority of the boys remaiu as 
long as that ? — They generally remain from ihrec and 
a half to four years. 

675. {Mr. Voughan.) Have you much translation 
of Latin and Greek into English proso ? — A very fair 

676. In choosing passages fot translation, do you 
choose itiem for their difficulty chiefly, or from their 
aptitude to be rendered into good English prose ? — I 
take the passage ae it comes, not from its difficulty ; 
it id quite accidental. But it is a ditfercnt thing 
when I select a passage to be turned into Latin or 
Greek verse ; I dien consider carefully whether the 
passage is capable of being rendered nicely. 

677. I perceive in some of the forms that there 
is a variety in the exercises you seem to insist upon. 
You take alternately an exorcise from tlie exerciso 
book and then from a well-known English author? 
— Ai-e you speaking in reference to the sixlh form ? 

678. No, a little lower down than that? — We 
have two aorls of exercises, one from Arnold's Latin 
prose, aud one from some English author, and the 
reason of that ip, that Arnold's Latin Imok is so very 
unsatisfactory. 

679. Do boys do tho exercises from an English 
author with more spirit ?— Arnold's book is very 
ineflieient. It gives you simply frugmenla of sen- 
tences, with very little arrangement. In a eon- 
I inuous passage from an English author you generally 
get a much better translation. 

6S0. Is it a tradition of tho snhool, or is it your 
own choice that you have no English poetry repetition 
in the school ? — Wo never have had It, and we should 
scarcely have time for it. I have no feeling against 
it myself, and would rather have it if I could. 

681. Let me ask you a (juestion about couimitliug 
the Articles to memory, I think you do that rather 
early ; I mean the Articles of the Church of England. 
Do you do it upon auy principle, or is it an old exer- 
cise in the school ? — The learning of the Articles by 
heart, and the study of the ArlicleH at nil, was intro- 
duced by nie when I came here seventeen years ago. 
My reason was this, that I had found It such hard work 
for young men when they went to the university to 
begin the Articles for the first time. I had found they 
often went there without any definite instruction as 
to the principles of the Church of England. I there- 
fore determined that they should learn the Articles, 
which I knew would be easily learnt by a school boy, 
but wei'e hard to be learnt by men at the university. 

682. {Mr, Thompson.) Do you have the Articles 
learnt in English or-in Latin ? — In English ; but in 
commenting upon them I frequently refer to the 
Latin version as of uo-ordinato authority. 

683. (9fr. Vaughnn.) I see inyour rfSKW^of what 
has been done in former year*, there is n great deal of 



Catullus in one year ; how do you manage with an : 
author of thut stamp? One can easily understand 
why such an author should be read, but how do you 
manage the extreme difficulty with regard to his 
obscenity ? — All the particular odes that I have 
selected are comparatively free from that blemish. . 

684. Do you put your hand on a particular ode, 
and say, "Do not read this, read tbat"? — Some 
of his odes no doubt are very bad, but we take for 
instance his first or second ode one day, and then 
possibly the next day we take the 11th ode. 

685. Do you give any reason for passing over tho 
others? — I give no reason whatever, but of course the 
hoys understand why they ai'e palised over. 

686. Do you think the boys do not read them ? — 
I think the gross odes of Catullus are so gross, and 
tho Latin so bard, tbat even if tliey had the bad toale, 
they would hardly take the trouble. 

687. {Lord Lyttehon.) The impure parts are not 
always mixed in the same ode ? — Not always, for 
some of the odes are as pure as auylbing pagan 
can be. 

688. You think they do not read the objectionable 
odes ? — I do not think they do. 

689. {Mr. Thompson.) 1 believe there is nn ex- 
purgated edition of Catullus ? — Yes, I believe there 
is. I know there is an expurgated edition of Aristo- 
phanes, which we use. Catullus we road very seldom. 

690. {Mr. Vat^han.) I admit that Catullus' otlcs are 
extremely beautiful, but the great difficulty is how to 
manage when you have so many (horns in your patb. 
What do you think is the result upon the boys' minda 
with regard to the objectionable parts ? — I do not 
think they are very injurious. I think tho boys are 
disgusted with the filthiness. There is certainly 
nothing to fascinate in it. But, as I have said, 
I do not believe that they road the worst odes at all. 

691. Do you think it is a difficulty in classical 
education that there must invariaiily be a sort of 
initiation into corrupt things ? — I think the same evil 
applies to all sorts of education. Take an English 
education. You read Swift, or some author of that 
kind, for his style j but you will find passages in his 
works of a very objectionable character, 

692. I only wish to have your opinion whether 
you think a boy's mind gets contaminated, or wlieiher 
he throws ofi" tho contamination in any way ? — I 
believe that it is thrown off entirely, and I think that 
the boy who could be contaminated by the bad pas- 
sages in Catullus would find sources of contamination 
sltagether iudepeudent of his school stadies. 

(^r. Thompson.) There are some very gross 
passages in Lucretius. 

693. {Lord Lyllelton.) The more refined authors 
arc the more dangerous. Ovid, for example, is much 
more dangerous ? — I think there ore passages in Ovid 
much more injurious than anything tbat Catullus has 
wi'itten, and for tho reason you have mentioned, 

694. (Mr. Vaughan.) With regard to the efiect of 
seducing the mhid, no doubt they ore, but not as to 
depraving it ? — Shakspero himself has very objec- 
tionable passages, which occur whon we least expect 
thom ; but we do uot therefore forhid the. perusal of 
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Earl of Devon. 

Lord Lyttelton. 

Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart. 



Hon. Edward Twisleton. 

Rev. W. II. Thompson. 

H. Halford Vaughan, Esq. 



The EAUL OF CLARENDON in the Chair. 



7.Baker,Esq, 



W. Baker, Esq., Probationaiy Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford, called in and examined. 



B Dec. 1862. 595, (/^orrf Clarendon.) How loDg were you at 
■ Merchant Taylors' school ? — Ten years. 

696. At what age did you go there ? — At eight. 

697. Did you go from there to the university ? — 

JL es 

698. To St. John's ?— To St. John's. 

699. How long have you heen there ? — Two years 
and a half. 

700. Were you living in London at the time that 
you were at Merchant Taylors' school ? — Yes, I 
lived in London, and went homo from the Saturday 
to the Monday to get the fresh air and so on. 

70L {Lord Lyttelton,) Every week ? — Yes. 

702. {Lord Clarendon,) Did not you go home 
every day ? — No. 

703. Not at night ?— No. 

704. Were you in a boarding-house attached to 
the school ? — Not attached to the school. There are 
certain ladies who keep houses specially to receive 
the boys at Merchant Taylors' and St. Paul's, and 
other of the city schools. 

705. They are not considered, then, to bo in con- 
nexion with the school ? — No ; there is no connexion 
with the school. 

706. The school has nothing to do with them, and 
does not assume any authority in these houses ? — 
No. 

707. {Lord Lyttelton.) Nor any responsibility ? — 
No. 

708. {Lord Clarendon,) There is no report made 
to the school with respect to the boys who are in 
these houses ? — No, none. 

709. Any disorder or rows in the houses were 
tirelv managed bv those who kept the houses ? — 



entirely 
Yes. 

710. You used, from this house, to go to the 
school every day ? — Yes. 

711. Did you stay in the school the whole day, 
or did you go back to the house for luncheon ? — I 
went back to the house for luncheon. 

712. How much time was allowed for that ? — An 
hour. 

713. Was the monitorial system at all in exist- 
ence at Merchant Taylors' ? — The power of the moni- 
tors was very limited. They merely were responsible 
for order in the school whilst the masters were not 
there. 

714. {Lord Lytteltofi,) Nothing out of the school ? 
—No. 

715. {Lord Clarendon,) In short, they were re- 
sponsible for nothing more than order in the school ? 
—Nothing more. 

716. Had they to see that the boys were there ? 
—No. 

717. Were there lists called over in the school in 
the different classes ? — The head boy of each form 
used to make out a list of those absent and take it up 
to the Head Master. 

718. There was an absence list? — Yes ; an absence 
list made in each form. 

719. And that went as a matter of course to the 
master ? — ^Yes ; it was given in to the master of the 
form itself, and the F ' ''^^ter as well. 



720. Who dealt with the cases as they thoagbt 
proper ? — Yes. 

721. Had the monitors any power of inflicting 
punishment ? — I never knew them do so entirely on 
their own responsibility. 

722. {Lord Lyttelton.) Were they supposed to have 
it. Did the masters give them any such power ? — 
They always brought any case before the master 
before they inflicted punishment. 

723. {Lord Clarendon.) There was no play at 
the school, was there. There was about six hours of 
school time, I think, was there not ? — Five hours and 
a half. 

724. And there was one hour for luncheon ? — 
Yes. 

725. {Lord Lyttelton.) The playground is abont 
the size of this room, I believe ? — It is very small, but 
larger than you describe. 

726. {Lord Clarendon.) It was scarcely made any 
use of, was it ? — Very little indeed. 

727. You had a cricket ground ? — Yes. 

728. That was at Kennington, was it not ? — It 
was at different places every year ; wherever we 
could get it. 

729. Was there much cricket at Merchant Taylors' 
school ? — Yes ; I think there was as much as our 
time would allow. 

730. At what hour in the afternoon did the school 
break up ? — At a quarter to four. 

731. And it met at nine? — At a quarter past 
nine. There were five hours and a half of school 
in the day, from a quarter past nine till a quarter 
to one, and from a quarter to two till a quarter to 
four. 

732. Was there any fagging ? — No. 

733. {Mr, Vaughan.) What distance did you live 
from the school ? — In the next lane but one, Laurence 
Pountney Lane. 

734. I mean at home ? — 23 miles. 

735. {Lord Lyttelton.) You went by railway ?— 
Yes. 

736. {Mr. Vaughan.) Was the reason of your 
lodging in one of those boarding-houses on account 
of the distance you would have to go home ? — Yes. 

737. Was that the reason of most of those who 
lived in the lodging houses taking up their abode 
there ? — Yes. 

738. Were there many who came from anything 
like that distance ? — No, I think not very many in 
the school. 

739. Not many boarders ? — No ; most of the boys 
lived in London (I do not mean in the city) or a few 
miles out. 

740. Were there any who lived in London 
actually or within a few miles out, who boarded in 
those houses ? — Very few, and these quite little boys. 
The rest would go there between the hours of school, 
and have dinner or luncheon. 

741. Then you think that all who boarded there 
did so because otherwise they would have to go back 
t J the country ? — Yes, I think nearly all. 
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742. What is the reason for the great vwiety of 
charge in those Ijoardlng houses ? — I hardly know. 

743. In what way was the discipline kept up in 
the houses, quiet prewrved, hnllying prevented, and 
so forth ? — The person who kept the house would see 
to that. 

744. The lady ?— Yes, or one of tlie senior boys 
there. 

745. (Lord Lytlelton.) They were not called 
"dames," were they V — I believe they were some- 

746. {Mr. Vauffhan.) Was the senior boy vested 
with any authority for the purpose ? — No, but his 
school position gave him iufluence. 

747. Was the order which was kept very good ? 
— Yes, where I wa.s. 

748. How many boys were thei-e in that house ? 
— Tlicy varied from time to time There were about 
five, I think, who slept tliere, and about 20 who dined 
there. , 

749. Then they received many more to dine than 
to lodge ?— Yes. 

700. {Mr. Twuleton.') Had the senior boys any 
authority over the other boys ? — Tliere was no 
special authority given them, 

701. There was no recogiiised system of fagging ? 
— No, none at all. 

752. In fact, they were all on a rooting of equa- 
lity? — Yes, as far as any specially conferred authority 
goes. 

753. (Mr, Vaugkan.) I suppso that the boarding 
iystem was so far known and recognised by the 
Bcliool that there woii a permission given ou the part 
of somebody — the Blerchaut Taylors' Company or 
Bomebody — to these peraona to open these houses, or 
was it entirely ignored by them ? — The masters were 
perfectly aware of it, and would recommend boys to 
go there. 

754. (Lord Clarendon.) Did each of the boys in 
tlieae houses have single rooms ? — Ko, 

755. How many were there in a room ? — There 
were four in cue largo room where I was, 

756. They ivere all boys of Merchant Taylors' 
school ? — Merchant Taylors' and St, PiiuI'h. 

7o7. (Lord LyttelloH.) Was il understood to bo 
meant for those ivo schools exclusively. Were tliero 
any of ibe City of London School there ? — There 

75H. {Lord Clarendon.) Was a single room <le- 
eirod by the boys ? — I do not think so. 

759. Was there any common room where they 
could meet, or that ihey had for reading or for study? 
—Yes. 

760. Besides the bedrooms ? — Yes. 

761. Was there a great deal of reading in the 
evening, or preparing for schoolwork ? — There was 
fk certain amount, but not too much, I think. 

762. When you went there of an evening at a 
quarter before four, how did you spend the i-est of 
the evening ? — We generally went out for a wallt 
to gel a little fresh air after the school, then came in 
to lea, and then worked in (he evening. 

763. Did you go to the play much ? — 1 went now 
nnd then. 

764. There was nothing to prevent your going to 
the piny ; you might do just what you liked of an 
evening ? — No ; Ihey would iiot let you go unless you 
were a certain ago and could be trusted. 

765. Who would prevent you ? — The lady who 
kept the house. She would be responsible for hL 
this. 

766. To the parents ?— Yes. 

767. (/-orrf Lt/ttgllon.) Had you a good deal of 
■work to do in the evenings for the next day ? — In the 
Itigher parts of the school. 

"68. You were obliged to prepare over-night for 

next day ? — Yes. 

69. (Sir S. Narlhcotc.) Was there anything lo 
ivent your staying out very late or all night. If 



a boy had stayed out all night, would he have been 
reported, or would any steps have been taken ? — I TAYLOl 
should think so. I never knew such a case. 

770. Was there any special hour at which boys ' " "'•' 
were rcquii-ed to be in ? — No. 

771. (Lord Lyltelton.) Are all these houses kept 
by ladies ? — Some of the roasters of the school lake 
boarders themselves. 

772. (Mr. Twisleloti.) Which are the moat re- 
sorted to, those that are occupietl by the ladies you 
mention, or those kept by the masters ? — I fancy those 
kept by the masfers. 

773. (Mr. Thompson.) Did this lady make a pro- 
fession of letting her apartments lor these purposes ? 
Was she married ? — No ; she was a widow. 

774. She was supposed to make that her principal 
means of support ? — Yes. 

775. Was the house a commodious one ? — Yes. 

776. {Lord Lytieilon.) Wore they fixed charges; 
were they all the same ? — No. 

777. She made her own bargains with the parents? 
— Yea, I believe so, according to the ages of the boys, 
or the parents' circumstances. 

778. {Mr. Thonpton.) Was there room for a larger 
number of boya than yon mentioned in the house, or 
was the house considered to bo full ? — There was 
TOoni for two or three moi-e. 

779. Only for a limited number ? — Only for a 
limited numijer. 

780. (Lord Clarendon.') Were you satisfied with 
the quantity and quality of the food that was given 
YOU ? — Yes. 

781. Il was good, was it ?— Yes. 

782. {Mr. Vaughan.) Did those boys who were 
boarders, and not lodgers, take more than the mid-day 
meal ? — No, only the mid-day meal. 

783. {Lord LtfUelion.) Were you in the same 
house through the ten years ? — Yes. 

784. {Mr. Thompson.) Supposing you had been 
dissatisfied with the accommodation, would there have 
been anything to prevent your removing lo ihe house 
of another dame or a master ? — No, nothing. 

78a. {Mr. Vaugkan.) Was there much time lost 
by those boys who went home in London in going to 
and fro ? — 1 should think so. 

786. (Lord aarendon.) They were all obliged to 
be at the school at the appointed time. There was 
no liberty given to them lo he away longer ? — No ; 
they were all obliged to be Ihci-e iit the appointed 

787. (Mr. Thompson.) Was there any perceptible 
difference in the scholarship of those who resided In 
the boarding houses and those who resided at a dis- 
tance ? — No, I do not Ihink so. 

788. {Lord Clarrndon.) Had you a, i)rivnle tutor 
when you were in the school ? — No, 

789. No assistance whatever from private tuition ? 
— No, none nt all. 

790. But you learnt what was learnt in tlio school ? 
—Yes. 

791. (Lord Lgltellon.) Had none of them private 
tutors ?— I believe one or two had. 

792. {Mr. Thompson.) It was only in special cases 
and for a short period, was it ? — ^Yes, 

793. (Lord Drvon.) Were those private tulors 
masters of the school or strangers? — Strangers I 
should think, 

794. {Lord Lyltellon.) You were allowed to get 
whoiu you pleased ? — I suppose so. 

795. {Lord Clarendon.) I suppose they did work 
with their tutors after the school hours were over ? 
—Yes. 

736- Was there anyl>ody in the house where you 
were who had a private tutor ? — ^No. 

797. So that the whole of the inslniction that you 
got at Mei'chunt Taylors" school was given in the school 
liours, which were about five hours a day ?— Five 
hours and a half. 
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798. Should yon cay that diero was about &u hour's 
prepoTBtion of »n evening 't — Two or three hours in 
the higher parts of thf school. 

799. Out of school ?— Out of Bchool. 

800. That WHS oecese&ry for the work to be done 
ID school ? I do not know that to much was abso- 
lutely iie<»8Bary. Some took Icbh. T have perhaps 
uanied the outsi<]e. 

801. (Lord L^tUllon.) Did they do iheir exert^ises 
in school or out of school ? — Out of school. 

802. Some took longer than others ?— Quite so. 

803. (Mr. Vaughan.) How man/ hours consceu- 
titely were you at work between nine o'clock in the 
morning and four o'clock in the afternoon? — We 
wore in school for three and a half hours in the 
morning and two hours in the al^ernoou. 

8&4. The whole of that three and a half hours, and 
the whole of the two hours in the afternoon would bo 
spent in study ? — ^Yes, wilh the exception of about 
ten minutes, when wo went into the cloisters. 

805. Did yoa find that fntiguing ? — No, I did not 
find it so. 

80e. (Lord Clarendon.) There wa* no fagging 
there, was there -'' — No. 

807. (Mr. Thoaipton.) You would say. on the 
whole, it was a hard working school, would you not ? 
— I think CO. 

808. As regards tlie upper part of the school at 
least ?— Yes. I should think so. 

809. (Lord Clarnidon.) Was there any religious 
instruction given lo the boys at Merchant Taylors' 
school ? — Monday morning was devoted to it. 

810. What kind of inHtruction was given? — In 
the higher part we read Greek Testament, and had 
notes given us by the master ; and we learnt the 
Articles and hod notes upon them. On Saturday 
eveuing we used to prepare an essay on some Scrip- 
tural subject, — the lives of different people, or on the 
evidcucea of ChriBtianity, or matters of Chri.stian 
doctrine, tvi. 

811. (Mr. Thompson.) On Saturday cvoniug ? — 
It was set on Saturday, tu bo prepared for Mouday 
morning, 

812. (Lord LytteltoH.) Did all the boys do that ? 
— In the head form. In the lower forms they would 
learn their collects or their catechism, 

813. (Lord Claretidon.) Do you mean the sixth 
and fifth forms ? — The highest form consists of the 
monitors, prompters, and eight more boys of the upper 
Bixlh fonn; then comes the sixth form. By lowor 
forms I mean all Iwlow the sixth. 

814. Did they do these Scripture lessons with the 
Head Master ? — Yes. 

815. Did he accompany the reading of the Greek 
Testament with comments, mid did he ask questions 



upon 



t ?— Yes 



816. On the subject moi-e than on the Greek ? — 
On both. 

817. What was the religious instruction given to 
iho lower part of the school. You say you went there 
when you were eight years old. What care was taken 
to give you religious instruction then ? — We read a 
good deal of Scripture, and we had lo learn the 
collect, and I think in the higher parts we learnt the 
gusjiel, and we would construe the gospel in Latin. 
Higher up we read the Greek Testament. 

818. (Lord LyUeUon.) You mentioned the cate- 
chism : did they do that wilh the younger boys ? — 
Yes, I think they did the Church Coteehism in the 
lower part, — in tho lowest class of all, lu the higher 
classes they did Sinclair's Catecnism, and tliey con- 
strued the Church Catechism in Latin and Greek. 

819. Did they explain it while it was going on ? — 
I do not think it was explained beyond what was 
there — in Sinclair's Catechism. 

820. (Mr. Thompson.) Was Sinclair's Catechism 
an old book or a modern one ? — Mr. Sinclair is the 
present Archdeacon of Middlesex His Catechism 
was fiisl published about 20 years since, but has Ijeen 
frequently revised. 
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821. You did not nscNowell'e Cntechian ?— 

822. (Lord Lyttelton.) How much lime wb» given ' 
to it in the lower part of the school ? — The whole of 
Monday morning, 

823. (Lord Clarendon.) Were any boys prepared 
for confirmation ? — Yes. Tlw-y are prepared. ei«y 
year by Dr, Hessey himsell'. 

824. Was much paini^ taken ? — Yes ; a great deal. 

825. In what way was the preparation conducted ? 
— He would Iiave the boys two or thre« limes m n 
for several weeks beforehand, 

826. (Lard Lt/lfetton.) In a does?— Yea. 

827. All the boys? — Yea; hehadlhem altcf;ethanv 

828. (Lord Clarendon.) Did he scud for ray ojF 
them individually ? — Yes. Just before the o ~ 
maiion he would speak to each one. 

829. To ascertain their fitness for it ? — Tee, 

830. Did yon ever know that a boy who wac Mi 
Jlowed to be confirmed in cui^ 

being in a fit state of preparKtion l^ 
>er any case of a boy Ijeing refiisiBd. 

831. (Lord Lyllelron.) Was Dr, Heasey B*^ 
Muster the whole of your lime ? — Yes. 

832. (Lord Clarendon.) The boys inispriably, I 
suppose, receive the sacrament after they have bixa 
confirmed ? — Yes. 

833. Where did they receive the sacrament ? — In 
Cray's Inn Chapel, 

834. Why is that. Is there any particalar cnn- 
nexiou between Gray's Imi Chapel and the Merchant 
Taylors' School ? — No ; only Dr, Heeeey i» the 
preacher there, and ho is anxious to administer tlw 
sacrament to the boys himself first, and he always 
prepares them sijeciaily for it offer the confirmaiio:!. 

835. (Lord LytteUon.) It is the first communion , 
after confirmation. They go there, of course if Iher 
choose to go ? — Yes. 

836. They do not go afterwards ? — N 

837. Used they generally all to go on tliat t. 

838. But it was quite optional j or ' 
stood that thoy were lo go, and did the {larenta e 
them to do it ? — It was Dr. Hessey's wish. 

839. (Lord Clarendon.) Did Dr, Hoaey 
any inquiries afterwards whether the- boys were 
regular attendants at the communion table when it 
their own homes ? — I am not aware that he doetit 
regularly and formally, but I know that he i 
opportunity of influencing them for good in thiai 
other ways, 

840. (Mr. Ttcialeton.) I observe that at pretenl ' 
there ore two boarding houses, one with 22 boj-s and 
another with 25, In your time were there so many 
boys ? — Not BO many actual boarders. There might 
have been 25 811 down to dinner, but certainly ne\-er si 
many as that boarding where I was. But there were 
other houses. 

841. {Lord Clarendon.) How many Greek plays 
did you read ? — Eight or nine, I think, 

842. Is that about the average number liial was 
read ? — Yes, I think so, 

8-13. {Lord Lytlelton.) By the boys before Al 
had left, you mean ? — Yes. 

844. Which were they ; any one of the Ti 
rather than the others ?^JEschylus and Sop] 
rather than Euripides ; but we read one or two p 
of Aristophanes also. 

845. (Lord Clarendon.) What do you think 
the chief stimulant to work at Merchant Taylc 
Was it the desire to be well placed in the school, 
ambition to gain the prizes or the exhibilionB ~ 
think (he chief stimulant in my time was to work ^ 
to be able to get one of the probationary fellow^ii 
of St. John's. 

846. Did you get one ? — Yes. 

847. (Mr. Twisleton.) How many voeancies 
there now bo at St. John's yearly ? — I believe tbero' 
will be three scholarships. 

848. At the value of how much u year ? — I niider-' 
stood at first they were to be 100/. a year, but I faesrf ; 
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the other day that they would be about 80/. for iho 
present. 

849. {Lord Clarendon.) Was thero moch intoi- 
couise between the Head Mauler aud the boys, or the 
other maeEers and the boys 'i — There was not Tery 
mueh opportunity for them, but I belieVB that there 
was every oncoun^emcitt giveu to induce assiduity. 

850. Was there any encouragement given to a. boy 
who was liltcly to do well. Did the iDO^ter interest 
himself about his woric ? — I think they all took, a 
special interest in those who took tlie moHt trouble-, 
those who showed the gi-eatest interest themBelveH. 

851. And not so much pains with those who were 
rather idle ? — I do not thinlt tliey could take so mnch 
interest, but no one was neglected for the sake of u 
few f'orwftnl boys. 

802. {Lord LytlElUm.) I suppose the boye could 
not help each other much, &om the syittem there. 
Tliey did not do any work together out of Bcho<d, did 
they ? — No ; not much out ol school. 

803. {Mr. Vaughan.) Boys uoled in a certuiu 
degree in the ciipaeity of tutors to eiich other, did 
they not. Were mit Iwys Appointed by the Head 
Master to look oi-er cserciscs ? — Yes i the monitors 
and proinptei'fl looked over (he exercises of the sixth 
form, and then put their marks, which underwent the 
Head Mnnter's inspeution oiterwards. 

804. Do yon think thut that had a good effect on - 
tlie Rcholnrehip of the upper boys ? — I think it had. 

855. Were their corrections ti'euted witli respect 
by the lower boys — the boys whose exercises they 
Iboked over ? — Yea. 

856. That was the foitn very nenr to themselves 
in point of rank? — Yes. 

857. What wiis the jirecise interval between the 
one class aud the other iu that case. How many 
Classen intervened ? — No classes intervened, 

858. It waa the very next form ? — Tcb, the nest 

859. Was thero any great difference between the 
work of the one form and the work of the other ? — 
No ; their exercises were generally the same when 
this system was carried 00. 

860. Do you think that tliey were competent gene- 
rally, under those circumstances, to correct the exer- 
cises of btiys so ueni' them, and ulso to look over the rettt 
of their work ? — I think that they were competent, 
but it must be distmctly understood that the exer- 
cises were always looked over again by the Head 
Master afterwards. This system was somewhat 
altered before I left the school. Oiiginally the Head 
Master hud both the head form and the sixth form 
under his personal care ; hut he afterwards had an 
assistant, to ivhom he intrusted the sixth form, and 
who looks over all the work of that form, and teaches 
them eveiylhing except Hebrew. The Head Master 
Las since that arrangement confined himself (o the 
head foim, consisting of the monitors, prompters, and 
eight boys called tlie upper sixth. He looks over the 
exercises aud hears the parte of the monitors and 
prompters liimself. The monitors hear the parts and 
look over some of the exercises of the ujiper sixth 
foi-m, the Head Master taking the remainder, llie 
essays for instance, but in all cases revising tlie 
monitors' marks of the upper sixth form boys. 

861. {Mr. ThompioH.) You never wrote an exercise 
that was not looked over, or sciircoly ever? — Scarcely 
ever ; it was by accident if it was not. 

862. What did the exerci.ses consist of diitfly. 
What was the character of the exercises ? — Latin 
And Greek composition chiefly, essays, translations 
from books into English prose, and every now and 
then a critical paper. 

863. Original, and trnnslntion ? — Yes, nearly all 
was iranslution from English into Latin and Greek. 

B64. In verse as well as in prose ? — Yes, 

865. Do you think the verse composition of the 
school was good ? — Yes, I think it was. 

866. Both in Latin and Greek, or chiefly in Latin ? 
— Chiefly in Latin. 

867. Yon did not make so ranch progress in Greek 



iambics ? — I do not think my own were equal 
Latin verse. 

868, Waa Greek prose cultivated at all ? — Yes, 
we did Greek prose composition. 

869. Did you read many Greek prose authors. 
Yon mentioned eight or nine Greek plays. Did yon 
read n large number of Greek proeo authors ? — Wo 
read Thucydides and Heiodotus occasionally. 

S70, Not the whole. I suppose ? — No ; particular 
parts, 

871. Demosthenes ? — Yes, we read DemoKthenes. 

872. Any of the philosophers?— No. 

873. Waa there a feeling that the course you went 
through was designed for either of the universities 
specially, for Oxford or for Cambridge, or was thero 
any difference made with hoys who were going to 
Cambridge ? — No ; there was no difference made with 
respect to the classical instruction. 

874. With regard to mathematics, boys who went 
to Cambridge perhaps would do a little more than 
those who went to Oxford ? — There was no actual 
difference made. 

875. The mathematical teaching you consider was 
effective ?— Yes, I think so. 

876. Do you remember how far you yourself ad- 
vanced while you were at the school ? — Yes ; I road 
Euclid, trigonometry, conic aectioiiB, differential and 
integral calculus, mechanic], and optics. 

877. Have you continued your mathematical stu- 
dies at Oxfoi-d ?_No. 

878. {Lord Lytlellon.) Waa not a cousiderahle 
part of every day given to mathematics ? — The after- 
noon was always given to mathematics. 

879. {Mr. Vaughan.) It was the case, was it not. at 
Merchant Taylors' that in the afternoon no classics 
were done ? — Yes. 

880. Would you not have been a long way towards 
a first class iu mathematics if you were doing llioso 
subjects well ? — Yes j but I thought it would be a riak 
to try for double honours. 

881. {Sir S. Northcote.) Do many of the Merchant 
Taylors' men take mathematical honours at Oxford ? — 
Occasionally. 

8S2, Not in greater proportion than their classical 
honours ? — No ; classical houours predominate. 

683. There ia not so much jirido taken by the 
Ecliool in mathematical as iu classical distinction ?.— I 
think not. 

884. {Mr. TwiiUtan.) You have had wrungleis 
at Cambridge witliin the last few years '( — Yes. 

885, It appears that there wae u wiangler this 
year, three wranglers last year, and one wrangler in 
each of the previous years ? — Yes. 

886. So that it does tell in the honours? — It does 
tell in Cambridge very much, I tliiiik. 

887, May I ask what honours you toiik ?— I took 
a first class in modoralions in classics. 

886. {Mr. Thompson.) You have ng 
go out in a final examination ? — No, I 
Bufhcient standing. 

889. {Mr. Vaughan.) Did you drop the mathe- 
matics fi-om a feeling at nil that although you were 
high in clasaicid reading, there wew others more 
udvonced in classics from other schools ? — No ; I 
dropped them principally because I did not like tliem ; 
and also, as I said just now, because I thought that 
my classical first would have been risked had I taken 
up mathematics as well. 

890. {Mr. Thompson.) W^ere you aijle to follow 
the instruction you received without diflicnily In such 
subjects as the integral calculus?— I think I went 
through them rather too fast. 

891. (I^rd LytuUon.) Did it occur to you while 
you were there that there were masters enough for 
the numbers which they hod to teach classics? — I 
should think there were. 

892. It never appeared to vou thut any boys were 
neglefteil, or did not have 'tencbing enough from 
the masters ? — No ; I think all weie sutRctently looked 
after th«t ti'ied to get «i tfiemselTef 
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MRRCUANT fS.I. Do you rtmwnbcr llic pniporllon (if nueiDrK 
TAYLOKb'. to hoyn In your time : one maMtiT lo how mnuy bays "i 

— There wcro 260 Ijojh, nnil tliure w«re four iimltr 

W.BuAtr.E'i- moMitrti, or five wilh itic lli-wl Mauler's ae^iiilMil ; bo 
tluil ttiero werv six cluviciil maxtt-Ts iu all. 

894. [Mr. Vaughan.) When you wtre at ccliool, 
did yon feci aoy regret lUat bo iiiucli time wm forced 
ujion you for RiAllientatics, and that you woold wil- 
lingly have given it to cla«i>ics instesd ? — I should 
willingly have given i>nrt of my matfaeniBtical time 
to cbaaicH ; but tlieu I bare do doubt that otherfi would 
rather have given some of their clu^ical titue to 
roatbematica. 

895. I was Qftkiog only as to your own case ? — 
Ten, in Diy own cn^ I should. 

H9e. {Mr. Twiiletoa.) Do you now regret Laving 
had fto niucli matbematic)), or do you think ihey have 
been of u»o tn the ir^uning of your roind, altliougb you 
did not like ihem ? — I ibink it has been of uf*. 

897. {Mr. Vaughan.) You also all leamt drawing, 
did you not? — No, not ihroughuat the scltoul ; it was 
only in the higher part?, I think. 

b98. Did all or most of the l>oy« in those higlier 
pnrta take to that with ideasnre, or did tbey look upon 
it ae irkiwmc- ? — f do not think many of them took 
niui-h pleosuro in it, but here ogsiu I urn perhapT'unly 
judging from my own feeling. 

899. (Lord Clarti*don.) I think we saw t>ome 
good drawings there ? — Some of them were good ; 
hut it was not optional lo lake in drawing. 

900. {Mr. TAompton.) Had you an imjn'easion 
ibkt you were overworked in school hoars at all ? 
—No. 

901. You had eufficient leisure for recrealiou?— 
Ye*. 

902. (itfr. Vauffhan.) There were given in the 
week to drawing how many hours? — One hour n 
week for each hoy ; no hoy more than one hour ; two 
oflemoona a week the drawing master came. 

903. Ynu bad lieen, you say, leu years at the 
school ; how many years hn<l you been learning draw- 
ing for an hour a week when you left? — I think it 
wna iihout two years, or a year and a half. 

i)04. (Lord Clarendon.) Have you kept it up at 
all ?_No. 

905. (Mr.TwUletOH.) Do you regret having learnt 
the little you did ? — I think it was on hour waxled, 
with mo at all events. 

906. {Lord Clarendon.) Did you pay ony atten- 
tion tomotlem languages wliileyou were there? — No, 
not every much \ I got a grounding in I'l-ench. 

907. Was that obligatoi-y ? — Yeit. 

908. French, not German ; German was not 
taught at all ? — No. 

909. How many hours a week were giten to 
French ? — Two hours a week. 

910. Was there n master who came there for the 
purpose ? — Yes. 

911. How were they taught ; in classes? — Yes. 

912. According lo the school classification? — 
According to the school classification in classics. 

913. Did you know any French when you began? 
—No, none at ail. 

914. Do you consider that you went away grounded 
in French, with a good gnimmatical knowledge of it ? 
^I went away with enough to be useful to me. 

915. Would you have liceu able when you went 

away to have read a romuon easy French book ? 

With the aid of a dictionary. 

916. But not without ?— I might have caught the 
sense, I think, 

^ 917. Could you Lave read Thiers' History of the 
Empire lolei-ahly ea^-ily ? — No, I think not. 

918. {Lord Lt/lfelton.) Were you taught the 
pronunciation ? — Yea. 

919. (Mr. yauffhan.) When you say with the aid 
of a dictionary, how many limeB in an octavo page 
would you have to look at it ; lake Gil Bias ?— Three 
or four limes. 

920. (Lord Lytulton.) Do you think that that 
would bo the average that most boys would have 



arrived at, at the school ? — Tee ; I should think t 
would be about liic average. 

921. (Mr. Vaaffhan.} When you stid joo woo 
be able to make out the mettning, did yoi 
that, you were not so perfect with the gramisu-, h 
that you were obliged rather to gaeta (he consimetii 
of the sentence ? — No; it would be for ihe wordft. 

922. (Lord LjfluUon.) Ton did not leora to spea 
I snppo^? — There was occasionally some coaversBt' 
which went on between the master and the bon. 

923. (Mr. Thompson.) But on the whole, p 
fieiency in French was not thonght much of in t] 
school ? — No, I think not. ^^» 



925. (Lard Clarendon.) Was there x eood d^ 
of pr!\-aie reading amongst the boys at Uereha 
Taylors' ? — ^A fair average amount, I think. 

926. (Lord Lgilellon,) They did read occasionftl 
in the boarding-houses of an evening ? — Tc*. 

927. (Lord Deron.) Were ihere libraries in 1 
houses kept by these ladies ? — No, 

928. (Lord Clarendon.) Did you le«ni « 
modem history or geography ? — Yes'; I lesu-nt hoth 

929. In the school or by private reading ? la t 

school. 

930. What books did you read ii 
— We read English history. 

931. Whose English histoiy ? — English lustor 
published by the Christian Knowledge Society. 

932. (Mr. Thompion.) A little book ?— Yes. 

933. Was that all the hblory you re»d ? Ym 

that is Ihe only history we nsed in the lower parts. 

934. But in Ihe upper parts of the school «• 
there no systematic course of history ? — No ; then I 
no systematic course of histoiy (here. Ther« it . 
history prize for all ; there is a certain amount 4 
English history to l)e prepared. 

935. (Lord LytteltoH.) Modem history and t—;^ 
graphy arc a regular part of (he school work ? — Yea.' 

93G. Could a boy gel up iu school without k 



u modem historjr 



i goo 



937. It did not interfere n-ilh his promotion ?- 
..ould affect his place iu his class, but if he was 
in other branches he would get on well. 

938. {Mr. Thompion.) There is a considetald 
library belonging to the school, is there not ?— -Te^ ■ 

9.39, Is that accessible to the boys ? — It ia oeoM 
sible to the head form. 

940. Is it largely used by them ?— No, not ven 
largely, because the monitors and prompters hsd cw! 
i^clions of books of their own. 

911. (Lord LyttvUott.) Did they take the booli 
out ? — Yes, by applying lo the Head Master. ^^ 

942, Did the boys bring hooka fi^m home to t 
boarding houses? — Yea. 

943. Books t 
think so. 



I' general reading, I mean ? ^Yee j S 

I learn Hebreir 



945. How many years? — About four yeare, t 
think. We began Hebrew in the sixth form. 

946. How fur did you go. What had you rea^ 
when you left ?— I had a good gi-ounding in ^ 
giammar and had read a good deal of the Bible. 

947. Is there not an exercise of translating 
Psalms into Hebrew ? — Yes. 

948. You found it uaeful ?— Yea. 

949. (Lord Lyftelton.) Have you retained what 
you learnt there ? — Yes, 

950. Have you kept it up at Oxford ?— I kepi it 
up a little my first year. 1 have dropped it lately, 
but I intend to retuni to it. 

951. What was the grammar ; was it Buxtorfs?— 
No i Bytlmer's grammar. 

952. (Mr. Tkompion.) That is earlier still, is it 
not? — No ! later than Bujttorf's. I should mendoa 
that the edition of Bythner that we used was quita a, 
recent one, edited by Dr. Hessey, and, as far as my 
experience has gone, I should consiOer il the grummac 
best suited for beginnere of the study of Hebrew. 
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953. {Mr. TwhletoH.) Was Geseiuus's graminiir 
ever used ? — Yes. 

954. It ia the caae at Ostbrd, tn it not, that mauy 
yrha have tieen nt Mcrcliont Tayloi-H' gel prizes for 
IIel)row scholarship ? — Yen, n great mniiy. 

. Do you intend to be ti clurgymiLn yourself ? — ■ 

956. It is found very useful, is it noi, for those 
k who intend to become clergymen ? — Yes. 

957. {Lord Clarendon.) How do you find you 
i now at Oxfoid with respect to seholarship and 

issieal attainments, ns compared with young men 
n other great KcbDols, such as Eton, Harrow, and 
PWinchester ; do you lind yourself worse, better, or 
as well prepared ? — I think, as well prepai-ed. 

958. [Lord Lytfelfon.) The school does not appear 
to stand at a disadvantage with other schools ? — No, 
not at all. 

959. {Lord Clarendon.) You think, generally 
Bpeaking, the boys from Merchant Taylors' Sebool 
bring up as much knowledge, and are as well pro- 
pared as those fi'om other schools ? — Yes, T tliink so. 

960. {Lord Lj/tteUon.) Was their composition as 
good, do you think ? — Yes ; tbeii' verse composition, I 



think. In the long vacation there is generally mi 
original composition set, and prizes given j for . 
Htance, there would bo a Latin verso poem on 
original subject, or an English essay. 

961. {Lord Clarendon.) As the result of j-our 
esperience, reflecting on tbe manner in which your 
time was passed there, is there any change in the 
system of instrnction at Merchant Taylors' School 
which you think would be ndrantageoua ? — No ; 1 
cannot suggest anything. 

962. I suppose yon would think some alteration 
might be made as to the drawing where there is 
no aptitude for it? — I think that might be mode 
optional. 

963. {Mr. Thompson.) Would you diminish the 
quantity of mathematics ? — No, I think not. 

964. Do the majority of Merchmit Taylors' hoys 
who go to Oxford turn out what are called reading 
men ? — I think the majority do. 

965. Those who go to St. John's generally do ? — 

966. {Lord Li/ticllon.) Probalily most of them 
are intended for one of the leamed profeesionB F^Ypb; 
must of iheni. 
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Jauls R. Thursfield, Esq., Scholar of C.C.C, Oxford, called in and examined. 



967. {Lord Clarendon.) How long were you at 
Merchant Taylors' School ? — Rather more than seven 
years. 

968. Were you living in London or in the country ? 
— I was boarding jji London and living in the country. 

969. At what distance ? — For about five years I 
■was living in Worcestershire. 

970. Did you go home of a Saturday night ? — I 
■was boarding in Doctors' Commons for five years. 
After that 1 lived with my mother in lodgings at 
Highgate, and used to go home every night. For six 
months before I left school I was boarding nt Wimble- 
don, going up to London every day, 

971. {Lord Lyttellon.) It was while your home 
was in Worcestershire that you boarded in Doctors' 
Commons ? — Yes ; fur five years, 

972. (/.(irrf Clarendon.) When you boarded in 
Doctoi's* Commons, was that at a friend's house, or 
wa» it one of the boarding houses which used to take 
io Iwys from St, Paul's and Merchant Taylors' ? — 
There wore four or five toys taken in from Mer- 
chant Taylors'. A married lady, sister of one of the 
under masters, took boarders, and her brother, the 
master, lived with her in the house, 

973. How many were there ; about four or five ? 
. — I think never more than seven. 

974. All of them lioys of Merchant Taylors' ? — 
Yes. 

975. Did you use to have single rooma there? — 
No ; three or four in (he same room, 

976. That was not objected to. You did not wish 
foi: single rooms ? — No, 

977. Was there any room in which the boys 
could study apart from the bed-room ? — Tbe elder 
boys were allowed to be alone while they were 
studying. 

978. Was there a room for them, do you mean ? 
— They were allowed to go into any room that was 
vacant. 

979. For purposes of study ? — Yes. 

980. Was there a good deal of preparation for 
school work ? — Yes, a good deal in the evening ; 
I should tliiuk there was at least two hours' work on 
an average ; not quite so much, possibly, with the 
younger hoys. 

981. That left you a good deal of time from the 
.time you left school. I suppose you were hack in 

boarding house about four ? — A little after four, 
think ; wlien I was there the school broke up ut 
it would be nearly half-past four when wo 
)t back. 

982. How was your evening spent in general ? — 
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Wlieu I was thoi-e I wa; 
bed at 10, We bad din 
summer, we amused 
Occasionally we used i 
between fix am 
well over it wus ueai'Iy I 

9.Sa. Did anybody look over^yoi 
The muster of tlic scliool, who w 
occasionally looked it over. 1 

984. Might you have g( 
liked ; might you have gone to the piny ? 
was not allowed by the lady who kept the house, 
unless wo went witli friends. 

985. Supposing you got out and did not return 
till late at night, what course would she have pur- 
sued ? — I do not recollect a cose where such a thing 
did occur. I think she would have communicated 
with the parents at once, or with the Head Master. 

986. {Lord Lytteltott.) You considered yourself 
entirely uuder her direction as to all your conduct ? 
—Yes. 

987. {Lord Clarendon.) Did the eldest boy iu the 
house exercise any authority over the others ? — A 
slight su|>ervisiun. A certain amount of confidence 
was placed in him by the lady. 

988. {Lord Devon.) There were other boarding 
houses of a somewhat similar character, were there 
not ? — Yes, several. 

989. In each of these houses did a master reside ? 
— Not necessarily. 

990. It merely happened in this instance from the 
family connexion ? — Yes. 

991. {Sir S. Northcate.) He did not exercise any 
authority iu tbe house, did he? — Occasionally ; but 
if I recollect right, nothing that occurred in the 
house was ever noticed by him iu school. 

992. Were there any offences in the house that 
were punished in any way ? — Yea ; the lady's hus- 
band occasionally punished the boys. I hardly re- 
collect whether there were any serious ollifuces. 

993. I do not mean serious, but petty oflcnces ?— 
Yes i I forget how Ihey were punished ; perhaps by 
separating a boy from his companions, or keeping him 
in the house when the others went oBt, and, very 
rarely, by caning. 

994. It was done without any reference to the 
Head Master ? — Any very serious oflence would have 
been brought under his notice. 

995. {Z-orrf Devon.) Did you ever bear whetlier 
there was any diffleulty in maintaining discipline in 
the other houses iu which there was no master ? — 
No, never, as far as I recollect. 

T 
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UEBCHANT 996. You never heard of any ?— No ; tUe |>er«.ii9 

TAYW>ItS'- ^[iQ kept those houses were generiJIy more or less iu 

communication with the Head Master, aiid I am 

JJt.7%iir^fidd, „„jipr ^j,g impression tliat if any great breach of 

. *^; discipline h»d orcurred it would have been brgught 

18 Dec. 1S62. under his notice ; but I do not rccoUecl any in- 

atancc in ihe house where I lived. 

997. (Mr. TteuUton.) Ja it your opiniou lliat on 
the whole the houses were well-conducled ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

998. {Lord Clarendon.) Did any boys come to dine 
ther« besides those who regularly botu^ed ? — Not in 
the house where 1 Lved ; but at some housea boys 
who lived at & distance dined in the middle of tfio 
day, 

999. Were you well g&tiefied with the quantity 
uud qmUity of the meals you got tliero ? — Quite so. 

1000. Vou uiivcr got any assistance from privute 
tuition, did you ? — No, never. 

1001. Not even while iu the upper part of the 
' school ? — Never. 

1002. Very few hoys did huve it ? — I do not kiioiv 
a single iustance where it was dune in regard to 
school work. 

1003. All the work that was douf was done by tlie 
hoys for themselvea and by tlieniselves ? — There was 
a alight amount of assistance given occasionally in 
the school by some of the elder boys to some of the 
younger ones — not systematically, but occasionally 
one boy would help unotlier. 

1004. {Lord Luttelbm.) Do you mean that was a 
recognised thing f — No, not as a matter of discipline. 
The only matter of discipline was this : at one time 
when I was first in the sixth form, which i.* juat below 
the head foi-m, the monitors and promptors or highest 
boys of the head form used to look over the exercises 
of the boys in the sixth form, iiffis their marks to 
them, and send them up to the Henil Master for in- 
spection, and they would also hear them rejieat pas- 
sages which they liad learnt by hcai't. 

1003. Do you mean that was abolished afterwards ? 
— The iluty incumbent on the monitors and promptors 
of looking over the exercises and hearing the lessons 
of the dixth fonn was abolished when the Head 
Master's assistant waa appointed, who entirely under- 
took the sixth foi-m. 

1006. After that Uie assistance givi>n was not 
allowed ? — AseiBlauce of the younger boys by the 
elder was never sanctioned, and was curried to a very 
slight extent. If an elder boy was a jiersonal fi'iend 
of a younger, he would help him to a verse or two. 

1007. {Lord Clarendon.) It was done in school, 
was it not ? — The looking over oi' exercises, 8ic. was 
done iu school ; but wheu one boy helped auother, it 
was not necessarily in school that he did it. 

1008. Do you think there was sufficient emulation 
iu the school to be a sufficient stimulus to work '( — I 
(hink so. 

1009. There was a great spirit of emulation? — I 
Ihiuk so. 

1010. (Mr. Vauffian.) As for as I understand you 
then, as to the time and reason for abolishing the 
system, the tuition given iu looking over the exercises 
was rather us an assistance to the Head Master in going 
through the work than for any definite purpose of 
improvement to the head hoys themselves ? — Pre- 
d,ely. 

1011. Whenyousaytlint the nionitors and prompters 
aflixed marks, do you mean scoring under mistakes, 
or marks estimating the value of the exercise ? — The 
mistakes were scored under, and there was also a 
mark put at the end estimating the value, signed by 
the monitor, 

1012. Do you think the boys in the next foi-m 
were really competeut to affix murks estimating 
merit ? — It was always entirely under the Kupcrviaion 
of the Head Master, who would notice what murks 
hod been affixed to exercises, and would comment on 
them if he disagreed. 



1013. Do you think that both these things 
estimating the value of the exorcises aod the 
had any effect in improving the upper boyi 
think so. 

1014. {Mr. TteitUton.) But the syatein bni 
abolished ? — The monitors and prompters do m 
look over the exercises, &c. of the sixth form, 
is now entirely under the care ol' the Head U 
assistant. But the boys of the first rank of tli 
form, viz., the monitor5, still have each of then 
of the third rank, or upper sixth, assigned ttt 
whose repetitions they hear, and some of ,1 
exercises they look over. But this is done biiI)J 
revision by the Head Master. 

1015. {Sir .*)'. yorthcole.) What were the p 
meiits at the school ? — Caning aod impositions. 

1016. Long impositions? — I very seldom 
a long imjiositiou being set. 

1017. What do you call a long one ? — The li 
I recollect, which was not frequently set. 
Hues of Greek. 

1018. {Lord Clarendon.) To write out ?- 

1019. {A'ir S. Xorlhcote.) Were you rotpii 
write that legibly, or was it allowed to be dot 
how ? — It depended, to some extent, on the nu 

1020. {Mr. Thompson.) Did you put the k 
— It depended ou the position of the boy 
schooL 

1021. Were you taught acccntuution ? — Ti 
the sixth and head fornix. 

1022. Do you think a fair proportion of tli 
could accentuate with tolerable correctnese ?. 
tninly, of the head boys. Dr. ilessey wks 
as to uccentuatiou. 

1023. {Lord Lyttellon.) Wiis ihure 09 1 
Itoggiug? — It was au institution of the school, 
nut put in force while I was there, so far ■ 
member. 

1024. (lAird Clarendon.) 1 suppose one gi 
nmlus to work there was the hope of gettiaf, 
John's ? — Yes ; a very great stiniulus. Ther 
also the removes and the prizes. The i^moi 
place every half year. 

1025. {Lord Devon.) You are not at St. J 
think, are you ? — No. 

1026. You got an open scholarship at Cv>] 
Yes, 

1027. Was that in consequence of tliere 1 
vacncy, in St. John's in your year ? — There 
vacancy, which was given us a matter of 1 
the head boy. 

1028. Uow many scholarships on au avi 
you think ihei'e ore available for Merchant 
boys at Ht. John's ? — I think I have known 
OS six ; and 1 do not think, while I was at the 
there was any year when there were n< 
however, bus occasionally been the case. 

1029. Do you know at all what is the eaj,^ 
as regards the future, of the number there fril 
an average ? — Three or four a year. 

1030. I believe a boy cannot go from Ki 
Taylors' with im exhibition to any other oaBi 
cept St. John's ? — There are two or three Cl^ul 
of which I hold one, given by the MerchMffl 
Company. 

1031. Ai-e those of receut esUiblishment?-^ 
the last ten years. 

1032. Huve you ever considered whether tb 
a disadvantage in the scholarships only exii 
St, John's for Merchant Taylors', — that it wai 
sary, therefore, that Merchant Taylors' boys wi 
to hold the scholarships should go to St. Joiin' 
— I think there are disadvaiitugee attached to 

1033. Supposing you could of yourself m 
alteration, would you allow a boy to c 
scholarship of that value to other colleges ? — < 
it would be an advantage to the school if tfa< 
more scholar i>hjps to be taken to other college; 

1034. {Mr. TwisUton.) You think it a 1 
vantage to boys to go to reside ut Oxford wii 
whom they have known before at the suue 
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— I think it ia h disadvautage that they shouM all go 
to the same college. 

1035. (Lord Lt/tlebon.) Do you think there is a 
feeling among the tioy§ when at Oxfoi'd belonging to 
the eame school, — Jo they keep together ? — As far as 
I have observed, not im much an t>oys from other 
schools i for this reason, that Merchant Taylors' is 
essentially n day school, and they have very little play 
together, 

1036. Before they leave the school, do they make 
friondshipa among each other ? — Among their own 
con temporaries. 

1037. Those who are at the same boarding-houseti ? 
— Yea ! and those who are in the head form ; but 
there is not much iatercourse between the upper and 
lower parta of the school, for the eame reason that 
the boys meet very litUe out of echool. 

1038. (Lord Devon.) Was there a playground in 
your time ? — Not belonging to (lie school, at least not 
one large enough to be called such. 

1039. But tired ? — Yes ; for which the Merchant 
Taylors' Company during my time gave a grant ; hut 
it could be used for no game but cricket, 

1040. Where was it in your time ?— In my time we 
had a ground at Hampstend. 

1041. Did you wiiik up there? — No, wo went by 
ihe North London railway. 

1042. (Afr. VaugAan.) Th«t wae rather a tedious 
way, was it not ? — Yes ; but we hud no alternative. 

1043. (Sir S. A'orlAeott.) Had boys much oppor- 
tunity of going to pub lie- houses or other objectionable 
places ? — If they wished to do so, there was no super- 
vision over them in going fi-om the st-hool to where 
they lived. 

1044. Had those who were in boarding houses 
plenty of time to loiter about, or were they expected 
lo come to tlio boai'diiig houses quickly from sebool ? 
— The younger Iwys were expected to corao quickly, 
and if I recollect right any undue absence was 
noticed. Among tlie elder boys there was a larger 
discretion. 

1045. Do you think there was any drinking to any 
extent, or any misconduct ? — To no gi'eat extent. 

lend. Not at all during the time you wore tlicro as 
far as you know ? — Not as far as I know. Of course 
ihere would be occasionally iu the school characterH 
not up to the ordinary standard, but I should think, 
generally speaking, there was veiy little drunkenness 
or immorality indeed. 

1047. (Lord LyUelton.) The master or mistress of 
the boarding house would prevent it? — Certainly. 
I speak only of the one I was at. It was so generally 
with the other.t I should think. 

1048. (Lord Clarendon.) How many Greek plays 
did you rend at school ? — Eight in all. We nsed to 
rend them very carefully. We did not, perhaps, read 
so many as are read at other schools. 

1049. (Mr. Tmsteton.) That is one element of 
comparison ; btit it would not be fair merely to judge 
from the number ? — No ; I think not. 

1050. {Lord T.i/tteltoTt.) Can you say what they 
were? — Yes, the (Edipus Coloneus, Antigone and 
Trachiniio aad FhiWietea of Sophocles, the Aga- 
memnon and Prometheus of ^schylns, Acharnians 
of Aristophanes, and a portion of the Hecuba of 
Euripides on one of the lower forms. 

10.51. {Sir S. S'orthcote.) You got an open Bcholar- 
ship at Corpus ; how many competitors were there ? — 
It is ralher difficult to say. for when I was examined 
candidates for matriculation were examined together 
with those fbr the scholarship. There were. I think, 
45 candidates and four scholarships, but whether all 
were candidates for the scholarships I can hardly say. 

1052, Some of those candidates cauie from Other 
.public schools, did they not, a good many of them ? — 
Yes. 

1053, The examination is considered a very severe 
one. isit not?— Yes. 

1054, The Corpus scholarships are valuable 
scholarships, ai'c they not ? — Yes ; 80/. a year, lasting 
for five years, together wilh rooms. 



1055. (Mr. ThompiOH.) Not commons ?— No ; the MERCHAK 
total value amounts to between 90/. and 100/. a year. TAYLOBffi 

1056. (Sir S. Northcole.) How far had you gone r >? 'i^ njn 
in mathematiea at Merchant Taylors' ?— 1 was high in •'"■^^y*^ 
mathematics. For some time when 1 was at Oxford, ^^ 
I read for double honours, but I found I could not IB Dec 1SI| 
carry both on together, 

1057. How far had you gone in mathematics at the 
school ? — I was reading elementary mechanics, and I 
had read the calculus. 

1058. The integral calculus ? — I had not read &r 
in that subject, 

10.59. (Lord Lyttelton.) You had done the diffe- 
ential calculus fairly well ? — Yes. 

1060. {Mr. Thompson.) Any mechanics? — An 
elementary treatise. 

1061. Statics ?— Yes, aud dynamics. 

1062. Wore you examined in that at Oxford ?— I 
had a mathematical paper. 

1063. Do you attribute your success in some mea- 
sure to that paper ? — In some measure. 

1064. (Lord Lyttelton.) Did you read hydrostatics 
or optics ? — I read u small treatise on hydrostatics. 
I had not read optics. 

1065. (Sir S. Northcote.) Had you done any He- 
brew ? — Yes. 

1066. That was of no value in the scholarship 
examination ? — No. 

1067. (Mr. Thompson.) Have you read Hebrew 
since V — No ; I have given it up. 

1068. (Sir S. Northcole.) Had you done anything 
in modern languages ?— French ; but when I left Mer- 
chant Taylors', I did not know much French. I could 
not read French with facility. 

1069. (Mr. Thompson.) Have you been in France 
since that time ?— Yes. 

1070. You have, perhaps, learnt more there? — 
Yee ; a great deal more. 

1071. (Lord LyItcUon.) Did you feel that you had 
acquired a fair knowledge of geography at the achot^ ? 
—Of ancient geography, yes. 

1072. Not modem V^Not modem, 

1073. Modern history ? — In English histoid several 
questions were always set on each examination of 
the head form, and a special period set by the Head 
Master for ([uestions to lie asked on which might be 
got up according to the boy's discretion. 

1074. (Sir S. Northcole.) A special period of 
English history ? — Yes. 

1075. (Lord Devon.) What books arc recommended 
for English history ? — 1 think when I was at the 
school we were reading the latter periods of English 
history, and a knowledge of Macaulay wan allowed 
an advantage in the examination. 

1076. (Sir S. Nortlicote.) What do you call the 
latter periods of English history ? — We were going 
through English history in the examinations, and I 
think when I was first on the head form, we were 
about the commencement of Macaulay's hisfoiT'. 

1077. Did they go below the revolution of 1688 ? — 
I forget the exact period. 

1078. I meant wa-t it the practice of tlie school to 
go lower ? — Tea, 

1079. (^r. Vaughan.) Do you mean that Macaulay 
wna the classical book in the school for the period of 
the revolution ? — By no means. If the period which 
the Head Master had set for the examination happened 
to lie a part of the period traversed hy Macaulay. and 
a boy showed any knowledge of Macaulay, credit was 
given him in the examination for his knowledge. 

1080. (Lord Lyttelton.) Did j^ou read Hallam ?— 
I do not recollect anybody reading Hallam, but the 
study of English histoi'y was left to the boy's dis- 
cretion, 

1081. {Mr, Thompson.) How long have you left ? 
— Three and a half years. 

10ti2. Then you have taken your degree V— Np, 
1083. You have passed moderaUons, I suppose ? — 
Yes. 
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1084. Yon took Iiouours in msthematics, or in 
iibHiv ? — A firs.1 diiss in classics only. 

1085. {Lard Lytttbon.) Tou am going in for 
^Jl.T%^^M. diwkml honours now ?— Yes ; in ilio final examina- 

■«^ tic*. 

' _r-— ,-^ 1086. (Loni Clarendon.) Do you r.hink as far ns 
* **"^ '***■ ^.^^^ pxperienee goes at Oxford, that the scholarship 
<tf Jlerduuit Taylors' is equal to that of other schools, 
that yTMing men coming up to the college are as pro- 
fi^mt, and as well grounded and with as much know- 
ledge of grammar as any coming up from either Eton 
or Shrewsbury ? — I should think so certainly. 

1087- You could not poiut out at Oxford young 
men coming from any jmrticnlar school who wei'o 
generally or often superior to Merchant Taylors' ? — 
I can point to one school which has taken tlie htghet<t 
college scholarship, four limca in three years. 

1088. (Mr. Thompson.) Which is that? — Mail- 
boroagh. It has taken the Balliol scholarahip four 
limca in three years. 

1090. (Lord Devon.') Hare you had any persomil 
acquaintance with any Shrewsbury men ? — No. 

1091. You have never been in contact with thom ? 
—No. 

1092. {Lord Lyttf.lton.) You are not aware that 
Shrewsbury stands higher at Oxford in reputation as 
a classical school than Merchant Taylors' ? — No. 

1093. {Sir S. Nortkcote.) With reference to what 
you say as to the Balliol scholarship, I suppose tlie 
beat Merchant Taylors' men do not usually go and 
offer themselves for Balliol scholars liips, do tliey ? — 
Very seldom. 

1094. Because they have their own scholarships at 
St. John's ? — Very ol^n the best Merchant Taylors' 
boy has gone to St. John's without trying elsewhere. 

1095. XMt, Twiileton.) Last year, during the whole 
year, only eight went to the two universities from 
Merchant Taylors' ?— No. 

1096. I suppose you could not have had many to 
stand lor a Balliol scliolftr.»hip ? — No ; I recollect 
very few men who have stood at Balliol, for the 
simple reason that most of the best men go to St. 
John's. 

1097. {Sir S. MrtUcole.) There is nothing corre- 
sponding to that at Marlborough ; it is the best Marl- 
borough men who go up for the Balliol scholarships ? 
—I believe so. 

1098. {Lord Devon.) As i-egartls the system of 
education pursued at Merchant Tayloi-a', do you think 
that a sufficient encouragement and opportunity for 
distinction is afforded to clever boys ? — Li the school 
certainly, I should think. 

1099. Take the industrious boy, without any great 
ability, is there sufficient encouragement for him ? — 
Yp?i I should think so. 

1 100. You think no undue preference is shown to 
cither of those two classes ? — No, I think not. The 
mtem uf removes seems to me very fair. It depends 
Uidi upon work in the hidf-year and work in the 
ULuni nation. 

1101. {Lord Lytlelton.) The less clever boys get 
Ml ktieution from the masters ? — Quite so, I think. 

ItQt. {Lord Devon.) Do you think sufficient pains 
^ ^(B (o moke idle boys work, or such pains as 
1^ bv l»kon ? — There can be no very extensive 
^Bon^ jap^Tvision over each idle boy, but I should 
^P^^ » geueiiil rule, the idle boys are carefully 

UK. \.l0^ LfftUllon.) The Head Master took a 
^^m^af i> ^ ivaching of the school, did he not ? 

^^^^h'^BaUrihnte chiefly the success of the 
" " B to the touching of the Head 
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which it is difficult in practice to amend; for instanu^ ^ 
in French the boys move as they move in plnssics; 
consequently a boy who has a very slight knowledge 
of French may be pnt in a form too liigh for him. 
Also, I think Ibat the amount of time devoted Id 
the study of mnde[-n languages in the school ia bard^ J 
auHicient to give boys very great interest in iL Ul 
always appeared to me so. M 

1 107. I was rather asking you whether, upon look* j 
ing back, you approved of these extra studies being 
compulsory upon all Ijoys ? — It is a question which it 
is difficult to answer. I think that the ( 
work I did in French was not wasted. As for drawing . 
I think it may he a question how far that should bftJ 
made compulsory on all the boys. For my own pttl^S 
I am afraid I did not get much advantage from i^l 
from the mere want of ability to profit from i^l 
besides, it was introduced when I was high in ihaV 
school, and I did not have the advantage of the earlicr-J 
teocliing. 

1108. {Mr. Vaughan.) With regard to the I 
which you were compelled to give to mathemMii 
Do you approve of that on the whole ? — Yea, < 

1109. {Sir S. Nortkcote.) What was the ayatem 
teaching drawing. Were you taught geometrical 
perspective drawing V — We were taught perspectin 

1 1 10. All the boys ? — Yes, after reaching a certi 
class in mathematics. 

nil. Was there no geometrical drawing?— 
think 80, but the system was only introduc^ ti 
years before I left the school, and not compIeU 
organised. 

1112. Was it at all on the system of the Department 
of Science and Art at Kensington ? — Wo used the 
models and copies issued by the Department, 

1113. {Mr. Twistelon.) Did you learn the pi 
ciplefl of perspective there ? — Yes. 

1114. Do you not consider that you have gaii 
an advantage as compared with a hoy from unol 
school who does not know the principles of perBj 
tive ? — Perhaps, if he has any turn for drawing ; 
if a hoy has no occasion to apply them afterwards 
think he would very soon forget them. 

1115. {Sir S. A'orthcoCe.) Do you not think 1 
most of the boys go out w^ith the power of repreai 
ing with some correctness, ordinary objects ? 
Geometrical objects possibly. Most of the boyl 
should think, would be unable to draw anything fii 

1116. {Mr.TwiMleton.) Doyouthink that abojif 
that knowledge of perspective would not be more lik 
to take an interest, everything else being equal, ii 
painting or a drawing, than one who had no et 
knowledge ? — I hardly kuow. 

1117. {Mr. Vaughan.) Do you not think that ( 
practice of drawing might improve the habit ofobe 
vation of external things generally ? — That is p(*^~l 
siblc. 

1118. And the precision of recollection of external 
things in consequence ? — Yes ; it might educate a 
boy in that way. 

1119. {Sir S. Nortkcote.) It would enable you to 
study machinery or anything of that kind. If you 
were studying a machine you would be able to make 
a sketch of the principal parts of it ?— Yes ; vei7 
roughly. 

1120. {Lord Clarendon.) Is there any suggestion 
which you would like to make for tlio advantage of 
the school beyond what you have now said witli 
respect to drawing and modern languages ? — No, I 
think not, 

1121. Nothing in the system ? — It always occurred 
to ma that they were kept too much to their work. 
Such was my opinion while I was at school, and I 
have not altered it eince. They have only one half- 
holiday in the week, and they woi'k hard at night. I 
am told that the average work of a boy at Merchant 
Taylors' out of school is higher than the average 
work of the other Loudon achools. — 
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1122. (Sir S. Norihcote,) How many hours in the 
week, or day, do you suppose a studious boy worked 
there ? — The school hours were S\ hours. I should 
think a studious boy would work 4 or 4^ hours. 

1 123. In addition to the school hours ? — ^No, during 
school. 

1124. Taking the time spent in school as time 
spent in work, and adding to that the private work, 
how much should you say a boy would work in the 
day ? — ^From 6^ to 7 hours, at the least. 

1125. {Mr. Thompson.) Would you say that the 
fact of their living in the city made exercise more 
rather than less necessary ? — ^Exercise of some kind 
was certainly necessary. It was becoming very much 
the practice of the boys to live away from London, so 
that instead of exercise they had travelling in a rail- 
way carriage. Of course the amount of exercise they 
got depended on the distance they had to walk to and 
from the station. 

1126. (Lord LyUelton,) Did you ever hear that the 
atmosphere of the school was reckoned confined or 



dose ?— -No ; I do not know that there was any com- MEBCHAKI 
plaint of that kind. It was found very dark sometimes. TATMBS*. 

1127. (Lord Clarendon.) In fact the boys got very j^ ThI^tHdd 
little exercise in the week ? — Very little indeed. * Em. 
While I was' living in the city, all the exercise I got, - 
generally speaking, was the walk to and from school, 18 Dec l8fS» 
which, as I went twice a day, would amount to 2 or — — — 
2\ miles. 

1128. Were the boys in general healthy ? — Yes, I 
should think so. I do not recollect anything to the 
contrary. 

1129. (Lord Lyttelton.) Had they a football ground 
in the winter ? — ^No ; there was no united game in the 
winter, though football was practised occasionally, at 
different places, by private arrangement. 

1130. (Lord Devon.) Were there not 60 boarders 
out of the whole number, all the rest being home 
boarders ? — ^I could hardly form an accurate estimate, 
but I should think there were very many more. I 
should say there were 100 or 120 boarders. Several 
used to dine in the middle of the day, and I think that 
was a disadvantage for the afternoon's work. 
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Otrmui, fft 140. 

Wm 10 yfn M SkrctiaM Titian' Seboal, wtot to tbc 
ftduiu] ft «^ilv wl llHDfv tv SL JdIiq'l Oxlonl, vbfre hv hat 

•1 Ktiool, aw] botrdcd in ilxMnliDg home kept li; luti«; it 
wwu not rvnnccUU villi Itic Sdiool nor uulcT iti COTlml ; wrni 
•TfTf lD«nHBg to (rboul. rHamei lo luncbroa during Daon, 
tkMi back M Mhoal, aad murBcd lu tbr bu«iiliiig houK at 
■igUj wmUliMiwfrotnSrdurda]' to MaiulaT;;(X>-71^ Tbc 
tMoiwt* hM) DP rmiral oul ofidiool.uii were only retponuble 
(bt order in tclMnl in Ibe atMcnet of ibt miiun ; Ihe bead bar 
of ndi Ibnn had to pmrnt to ibp Hod Hasirr a Hu of ilw 
baT*abHn(; Uw moniton ncrer ioflicted puniifaiiirnt on Iheir 
o«n mponaibility, but bnwgbl erery case befontbe MaOer; 
TSI'TSa. The Sriural time «■ 5^ boun, rrom 9) to li, and 
rrani I}ia3j. •rith luncheon belwnn; 733-724. atid 730-79!. 
The iittjgpound nai terj nail, aad little uied ; Ibere '•at a 
erickct gtonnd •! • diffetrnl plare eiery jear, and ■• much 
criekn B> time imild alloir; 725-799. Kafagcingi 732- 
151, Md MM. Hi* home wai 23 mile* off; available l<y nil- 
way i udd tbr boarding bouie on acrounlofllie diuatiee; Teiy 
law litJng in Lundoii, ciccpl quite litlle bojn, uted the Iviarding 
boow* 1 TSH'TIS. Tbe ptnoa k««|nag the boux aw lo ilt 
dianplinr, or one of Ute miior boyi in the bouie, but he bad no 
•pacial aulhoril} giren bim ; 743-747. 75J, and S40. About 
in haft tiepi in ihc boardisg liotue. about 30 dined ; 74U-719. 
Tbt boarding liouMi were tecogoited liy the Hirctiant Taylon' 
CoiTtpaDj. and the maiten reeommended ibr bo^t lo uae tliem ; 
7S3, liie bojti had not lepaiaU tlrepiag toomi, and did not 
dnire ihrm ; llier* were four hup in hi* room ; ibere wit a 
romtnon room fat reading and ttudy ; tlierv wai a great deal of 
reading thrrr. and preparing for acbool woil: ; in (lie trcnin;^ 
titry grncrally took a walk, then went hotne ti l«a. and then to 
work or play, if permitled by Ibe i*dy of the houw ; in the 
bighn parU of ihe School there would be a good deal uf work 
io ibc evening ; 7 J4-7TO. The lady wai a widow, and made 
the bsatdingbouK her priocipal meau of lupport; there were 
ns filed charge!, the charge was manged amrrding to the age 
of tbe Iwy and the cireumalanca of the parenU; otlierbuardiug 
faDUHi were kept by mailerii, and tliew, he belirvpd, were prr- 
ferred ; 771-770, and 784. The food was uliifaclory, those 
wtio boarded and did not lodge took only the mid-day meal ; 
7SO-7H3. Much lime wai loat by thoae boyt wbo lived in 
l-ondon going home ; all were obliged to be in School at 
■he appoinird lime ; lliere wu no perceptible dilferenL-e in the 
•cholaribiji of ibore wbo reiided in boarding bouiei and those 
who rnided ai a dinance ; 787. No private tuilion in Ihe 
Behooli |>nti*piiune or two had private aisiaiancefiwn itrangert; 
788-79(1. Mure detaili of School work ; 797-80B. Monday 
morning dctoicd lo religiout inilruction ; tbe articln and Greek 
Tertaincnt for ihe upper pari uf Ihe School ) I^iin Tatamenl, 
raMchitai, and colk-cit for the lower ', further delailt ; 809-'iS3. 
Gr«it pain* takrn by Dr. Ueoey in preparing the lioy> for Con- 
Armaiion ; 8^3-832, Connrmat^n wai followtd by the Holy 
CbRimunion in Gray'i Inn Chapel ( the boyi took Iheir firti 
Communion tlierc by Dr. Uency't wi>h, not aflerwardt ; 833- 
939. They read eight or nine Greek playt, — .£«:by)u> and 
Sophoclo. and one or two of Arislophann ; R4l-e44. The 
chief ■Ilmulaiit 10 eicnion wu the detire lo obtain one of ilie 
ProbMimiary Fvllowthipi of Si. John's { obtained one himielf; 
there are three w:hoUnhip<i yearly, value from 80/. lo lOOf. ; 
■ndualrioua boji enmuriKed by the ma«U-n ; 84£-a51. 
Mnniion and prooiplen looked over ibe eicrdeet of lUe Sixth 
Form, and (narked currrctiona, wi ill good reiulU; they were 
gonipelenl to Ibe la>k, but Ibe i^irrcites Hcreiulieequenily looked 
over by tbc Head Miiler ; fUrtber details un ihli poini and on 
die School leaching in tbe higher clauio ; 853-872. The 
mathematical leaching dTeetiiei In himulf read Euclid, tri- 
gonomelrj'. conic •eetiont, differential and inlegnl colculut, 
mechanic!, and uptici ) the alternoon alwayi given to malbe- 
inatiu ; occaiionally Merchant Taylori' men lake mathematical 
honoiin at Oxford, but elauical honouri predominate : Ihere i> 
leu pride taken in malJieaiiiticil iIah in dtnical diuinction ; 
873-883. Still Merchant Taylon' men bate become wnnglen 
■t Cambridge williin tbc lam few years-, Iberc wai a wrangler 
lhi> year, three lut year, and one in each of the pievioui yean ; 
884, 885, Did not bimielf like malhematici ; believes be 
weni through ihr integral oak-ulm loo fiitl ; when at School he 
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Baiim, W. 

Tajlnn'. 
the boyi wbo tried to get on were aiSocHlty looked mttri 

Ihere were ail clasieat maslen toSGOboyi ; e?l-89S. Dn^ 

ing ii taught, but is not mudi liked ; the dnr i " 

obe bovT a wetl ; wn ai it two and ■ half year 

it Dp ; and, vTtb Tdsasel^ thinks it was la bcur i 

S97-S99, and S32-90S. Frencfa wn tOiigaioi 

week deruied lo il ; abtaiaed a groundii^ in 

pronuncktiao ; when he went iw>y was able to 

easy Fmirb book, wilb ihe aid vf a dirlionary ; rouU Bnl 

have read Thiers' History of (he Empirv lotenbly enily | 

m^lit have been obliged to CDCBoti Ibe dictionaiy Ikrte «r 

four lime* in an ociavo page of Gil Bias ; prcAdcQcy in 

French not much thought of ; priies given fiir French ; 906~ 

924. Gorman not taught lo ihe School : »0». Lewned 

Taodcm binory and geognphy ; 9S8-937. I.camed fitlirvw; 

md a good deal of tbc Bible in it ; practice of T™—Mi"| 

the Pialms into Hebrew found useful ; hi* kept it up _ 

a great many Merchant Taylors' men get piins at 0%Hori 

tat Hebrew scboUr^ip; 944-936. Thinks tbe I' * " 

Taylor*' men at Oxford as well prepared a> to 

attsinmeou as young men from Elan, Ham 

WincbesKT ; 957-960. Does not think ifae boya 

chant Taylors' are over worked ; there was HilBc 

for recreation-. 90C. 901. There was au aTeTags 

of private reading at Merchant Taylon' ; there is a con 

library open to the Head Form ; 935-9S7, and 93S-943. 

KeflccLjng on Ihe manner in wh 

Merchant Taylors', il does not ocn 

suggest any advanlageous a]tenti< 

the quaiiiiy of mathenulici ; thinks howeeer, thai dtawing 

might be made optional; 961-963. Men-binl Taylun' boy* 

who go to St. John's genefafly lum out reading mca * 

the:n arc Intended for ihe learned proTcssioris, 

CHAP.MAN, W., Esq.. page 117. 

Has been French master at Merchant Taylon* Scboot If- 
yean, head French maiter 4 years; 74-77. InsUusb !■ 
French 25 boys in the he'd form. 30 or 31 in the Sixth Font, 
nnd aluul 30 in the Fifth : 85 in all. each das receivu^ m 
hours' Instruction in a week, besides an Irour'f prcporaiifNI j 
■II Ihe boyi, on entering tbe ScIhhI, goto the assistant taaaterl 
a few of tbe boys have had some previciis instructioo in Fnodk 
at School or at home ; others are to^lly igiiurMit of Ih* Il 
gusge; all go tn Ihe nssislant master for two years, an tj 
when thty come to witness they are in a lolenible state of pre> 

aiioiher iwo years in the school under __ 

^>0 out of 30 mi^it be able lo read anT French book with hciH^ 
the other ID would have some difficulty tn 
■nd a much tower nunibei would be able lo ci 
tion, 7S-96, and ISS. Has suggested to the Head Maaterlba' 
expediency of dividing Ibe head form into twn, in order 
Ihe most advanced pupils might not be retarded, at at pn 
they arc, by ilie inlroduction every six months of flnh be 
at present the suggesied improvement has not been mi 
97-99. Every Christmas there is a French eiamiuation, 
priics are awarded lor prolicicncy ; detuls of Ihe mode atn- 
amioalion, 100-113. Details as Id promotion and priic* fer 
French ; 17(1. The first. Sivond, and Third Formi do DM 
learn French ; it begins with tbe Lower Division Form ; llwr« 
arc about lOD with Ihe assiilant master ; in the School A\a- 
gctherlS5 learn French) I13-11S. The system 
Ihc age ai which the boys begin ; bul it Is a great advani 
know something of Lslin before beginning French; with 
to pronunciution, it is an advantage to begin early; infinr 
ilic boys leam In pronounce fairly; Ihcy ikre required in tbdr 
lessons to give French answers to French quesliuns; 119-130, 
Has also laughl French al Christ's Hospital 16 yeBrs,and allhe 
Clergy Orphan School 9£ years; formerly laught at tbe City 
of London Sciiool; 131, 132. Merchant Taylors' School ■« 
toiire forward in French than Christ's Hospital; Ihe Itoysraani- 
feat a decided resirecl for tbe sludy ; reasons for iheeuperiorily; 
133-143, and 165-168. Less interest in French, however, 
than in classics, H0-H3. An improvement would be made by 
having an independent arrangement for French, a> there Ih 
for inollienialics; 145-148. Further opinions expressed on thii 
point; but lliore are difficultly in the n.ij ; 149-156. U 
Frencii by birth ; so is his usiiuant ; the iallcr con majnlain 
diidpline pretty well ; Dr. Hetsey always ready lo aid In 
maintaining it; 157-164. Would be glad of more time, b« 
otherwise is content with tlie Ficnch u-rBngcincnti a* thoy arej 




P0BLIC acHOoLS coJonasioN : — analysis of evidence. 



J beinflicUna eoipoiti puniiliiniHil, liul ir niwEsury 
a boj lu Uie Heml MaMer; IB-l-lST. 
EWART, JOHN, Est., Masler of the Compnny. THHUFP, 
JOSEPH WILLIAM, £an., ciauimcd at the ume time. 

Asked ta ciplain Itie nlatimi between liie Si^hool and Si. 
Jolin'j College, Oiford, in reapecl to which the School poracsH!] 
iinporiant priTilEjjei, the wilDinsea reply that preTiDiu to the 
rtcent aliciatliHis the Merchant Taylora' bciyi were eoiiileil to 
huld 9T Fellowsliips [n S(. Johri'i; «!>» the almation, in eon- 
Miquonee of the arrangement by llie Pri»y Council under th« 
Act of 1861, tbcH FelloH'^ip) ha«c been taken away, and 21 
si'holarshlpiat St. John's approptiated to Merchant TBylon',and 
file len open, while wveii olhen have been atMcbed to difTeient 
■tchool* at BriBtot, Corentry, Reading, ami louie other place ; 
the Fellowthip*, now 18 in number, have lieen thrown abso- 
lutely open to public eompetilion; 1-4. The mtiject funlier 
explained. 'I'he 21 icholar^ipn are In be filled by election from 
candidaiei Knt by tlie Sohool, and theH hiling. From Christ's 
Hospital ; indepeodenlly of thCM there are scleral law etliibl- 
lloni whiali are attached to St. John's, and lome •mailer 
eihibitions which could only be held by a leBidental St. John'ii 
iclioUrships worth 100/. a year and tenable for 7 years-, 15-18 
and 30-SS. The Court of AsEisuntj, including Master and 
Wardens, 40 in uuoiber, are patrons and GoTcrnots at Ibe 
School; all the nomiiiationt lo the School rest with them; they 
nominate in mtalion; the numlier of boys is 350, or a few oier; 
each member ol the Court lias a little more than one'ilamina- 
tion a year; 5-10, and 16. Tlio Company have absolute con- 
trol oter the School ; can spend as much money on i[ as they 
like, ur pnl the rauuey in ibeir packets ; tfchnlcally It is a 
private schiwl, but conducted as a public school, and ranked us 
one; ita conneiion with S(. John's College has glien it that 
character, but that connexion might be abolished to-morrow; 
11-14, and ^9-40. Ditsetiters aru admitted lu [he School; no 
rvitricliun as to the boy« admitted, except that they must be 
Proleaianls and have cerlsn altainmcDts; 35-39. Examina- 
lions foi the uholarsliips ; ihey are compeiilite and open to the 
whole School; 19 and 33-38. The Court cipeud between 
'2,000l. and 3,0001. on ilie School, in payment of the Master, 
priies, books, pensions to retired masters, and other eipensea; 
41-44. Have recently vuled SU.OOOf. otit uf the corporate 
(iinds for the purchase of uiljacent property, with a view of im- 
proving the School, and hate contemplated the purchase of 
other properly south uf the present building ; 45-53. The 
lioya are mainly sons of profeidionnl men, clergymen, lawyern, 
and doctors; but there is a special endowment for the sons of 
mercantile men, with a mercantile pnzc, and frequently there 
are sous of tradetmen, shopkecUKTs in the city ; one of the latter 
lately diMinauisbed liiiui^r in classics, went to Oxford and 
gained a PelTonthip. and tlieo competed Buccessfully for the 
CWil Service; 56-60. Kxhibiiions, how established; ibe Com- 
pany pays in exhibitions and schnbushlps for continuing at the 
Universities the education uf hoys who have been in the Sahool, 
over 3,000f. a year; 61-fi8. The regulalioti that the writing, 
drawing, and French maslen m»al be ProteiUi.ts might 

Muter; but Mr. Chapman is a goud master; 69,70, aiirl T3. 
Suppose* the peculiar provision at this School, that boys after 
obtaining a certain pruficiiiwy in mathematics should learn 
drawing, emanated from the Head Master; Tl, 73. 

HK88EY, Rav. JAMES AUGUSTUS, D.C.L., page ISO. 

Woa educated at Merchant Taylors' ; vrent henee, as a Pro- 
bationary Fellow, to St. John's Cullegc, Uxford. in 1833 ; was 
admitted a Fellow in iK35, and in July 1845 was appointed by 
the Master, Warden, and Court of Assistants Head Master of 
the School, which pose he has continued to bold during the 
following 17 years; lBB-193, The School hss been founded 
just 300 yean ; it has do fixed revenues ; after it was founded 
Sr Thomas W'hiie gave it 97 of the Fellairshipa out of tile 50 
which lie had endowed at St. John's, and this the school con- 
tiuuefl to eijoy till Inst June, when the new system created by 
ordiuance of the Privy Council, ou the recommendation oT the 
Oxford Univenity Commiiaionen, came into operation ; 193- 
198. Dnring bis liietime the Founder nominated the Fellows, 
tint is, up to 1563 i aDer hit deatli the Fellow* were elected 
rVom the School ; 327-SSO. Merchant Taylors' School had 
originally 37 Fellowships ; each Fellow was on probation for 
three years, and then became s Fellow for life ; the remaining 
13 Fellowships belonged to the li^rt of llie Founder ur to other 
sctiools, and were for hiii also. The Commissioners proposed 
to reduce the life Fvlhiwihips la 18, nine open to Merahani 
Taylors' only, and to entablish 33 terminable Scholsnhips, 
Merchant Taylors' to have 91, to be bi-ld seven years ; seven 
schalarshtps were to liclong to atlier schools, and five, as veil 
a.1 the other nine Fellowships, to be perfectly open. A aimilai 
scheme of the CummiHioncn for Winchustsr was adopted, but 
in Uie case of Merchant Taylors' the Privy Council introduced 
a modiflcation, lo the ciitnt of making all the Fellowships 
open, for wliat reason was never slated, and this change would 
operate injuriously to Merchanl Taylors' School, by depriving 
it of the respectability which allacbas to connexion with a 
Cullcgc by means of permanent FcUownhips -, the subject 
■"' " '"" Jndcr the 
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HissKT, Rav. Jaucs Auoustuj, U.C.L. — coal 
otiginal 45 rules are obsolete and impniciii'i 
bindinj!, as the Court ha* »ther repealed Lhec 
to fall into desuetude; S3I-33S, No visitors 
934-337. Etaminersare competent men; 
virtually appointed for life; the nperalioii of tnis uiioLijeetion- 
able; 234-216. Fees and expenses of eduodlion leu ihsn I SL 
a year, eicluiive of books ; 84T-357, 363, and 373-375. 
Maximum numlwr of bay* allowed, 850; the number occa- 
sionally increased in consequence of leu thaa the estimated 
number leaving, and boys erjual to the whole number of 
estimated vacancies being admitted; ae^-j;). Number of 
masters and amount ol' salaries ; four mathematical and olas- 
sieal, two classical only; thinks anotlier master or two desirable, 
and that one masier ought not lo have more than about 40 
boys; deBciency. however, of class-rDonui School delsili) 954, 
»71. andiB3-S13. The character of the Sohool, as inlrndod by 
the founders, ii classical ; on its first institution the Head 
Master was lo he " learned in good, clean, Latin literature, and 
also in Greek, if such could be gotten ;' 973-374. Tlie first 
Master, Mulcosier. was an eminent Uiiental scholar ; h* intro- 
duced tlie study of Hebrew, and Bishop Andrews was one ol 
his first scholars; one oFlhe qiialificalions of the Head Master 
has always been ability lo leacb Hebrew ; the authorities attach 
considerable importance to it, especially at it ii considered that 
many of the boys are intended to take orders; many of the boys 
have obtained Hebrew scholarships at Oxford ; though West- 
miasla has ubolished Hebrew, he hopes it will eonlinue at 
Merchant Taylors' ; 974-'i8 1, 3 i,S-3 1 4, 495-497, and 50!, 50a. 
llie foar mathematical masters arc also classical maslen; no diffi- 
culty in finding suitable men to leach fur the emoluments offered ; 
383-898. Perhaps ratber too much time ho* been abMiactcd 
from classics lo be devuted tu other studies; 10 hours a week 
given to mathematics, including one hour devoted lo drawing; 
the time giveo to mathematics is large compared with that given 
in other schools; 31 hours a week devoted to claasiea, including 
two taken for French ; 315-330. Malhemaiics arc eneuurageuj 
two exhibitions fur mathematics ; two hoys are at present doing 
spherical trigonometry and three sections of Newton's Principta; 
drawing was made compulsory in the School after s certain 
progress, witli a view to the Woolwich compeu'tion ; it is not 
unpopular; advantages of drawing; 331 -336. Suspension uf 
hoys for misconduct; disniissal; 337-338. Library for tlie 
masters used by the boys; 339-343. I»ioipline in tbe school, 
344, 345. Pectdiar classification uf forms described, 346, 347. 
DetaiUas to school practice; 369-371. 413, 413, and 4T5-4S0. 
Boys having no talent for mathematict might be advantageously 
put to German, 371, 494, 498, 499. Prohibiiion of Roraan 
Catholic teachers not the rule, hot the practice at Merehant 
Taylors', S48-3£0. Promotion of the boys it in ihe bands of 
the Head Master, assisted by the master of the farm and 
his own eTaminaiioa; S5l-36a Allowance to the Head 
Master in lieu ofa house explained; 361-364. His late house 
wants rebuilding if to be used far school purposes ; boarding- 
houses; 376-,')80, 404-408, and 415-433. Charges for hoard 
from 301. to 60/.; SST-401. Piivate tuition liiile resorted to, 
and not encouraged; 981-386, There are about 5 S nomina- 
tions in the year, so that each member of the Court has one 
nomination, and perhaps 10 of them a second ; 403, 403. Eia- 

ledge of arithmetic, Latin grammar, Scripture history, and 
Church catechism ; 494-436, and 480-493. The present 
system of ailmission laulty ; suggests a remedy ; would let it 
be published that at a staled time nominadons w<iuld be in Iha 
gift of thememben of the Court, and that from ihose nominated 
a given number would be admitted ; and would establish 
certun scholanhipB, say of 35/. a year, for the best Imys 
admitted : 437-439. Mode of ohuining Ihe mid-day meal; 
buorders and day hoarders go to the boai ding-house* g others 
lunch at tlieit fiither's offices in the eiry ; the sehoul purtress 
sells pastry nt ceruin times; resort to the cating-hDus«s dis- 
couraged ; it » desirable to have the boys hi the school precincts 
if there were means of providing luncheon on tlie premises ; 
this is one of the ibings looked forward lo when the iddiliODaJ 
accommodation shall be obtained ; 409-41 1, and 414. Writing 
tram dictation very benefieial ; 435-439. Head Master does 
not introduce into the School a new tubjecl, involving an addi- 
tion lo the BtaS; without consulting the Coun ; introduced 
writing from dicMlion on his own responnblllty ; altering ibc 
books rests with him; 440-^42. Consults t!ie under roaster* 
occasionally on various matters un which he has complete 
power; 443-447. The basis of the school is classical and 
literary, but, infer alia, geography is taught, and a priie ia 
given for modern English history; 448, 449. Idleness with 
regard to Freuch would caoie a boy's remove to bo suspended; 
450, 451. Tie system of making " honourable mentioa " of a 
boy out gainiug a priie, something like an ateetiit, acts advan- 
tageously ; 458-454. Introduced French in 1846; cannot 
Sparc additional lime for it ; the boys obtain a fair grammatical 
knowledge uf French, some a fair pronunciation; lastr for 
French increasing ; no improvement in the leaching cuuld be 
made, without more time being taken from othei studies, and 
at the expense of additional class-roum, and remuneration to the 
mastera for extra lime ; the boys gei priiet for proficiency in 
French, but progress in that language does not direi-ily contri- 
bute to rise in the School ; esaminatiuns twice a year, onee a 
year ij a ipedil PreiiDh examiner ; the eiaminalions ai» 
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IlEHCIIANT HB.rT.JU*. Jamu Anoonui, D.C.L.— «»/. 

TAYLORS'. utiafkcurr ; 455-468. It would be de«!reb1e for llic Ijoja (» 

_ begin Fnneh curlier if it did not iDicrfere iod much willi 

laming Idlin ; modirjin); our vowel pnmunciBtian at (he 
Luin and Greek lo Ihe pronunciation of tbe eonliocnt nughl 
aniitt in acquiring pronunciaiiun in French, but it ii hapelesi 
lo attempt lo temoilcl the £nglii>h pronunciation o( Latin and 
Greek ; I>r. Rusull tried it at CbarlerliouK, and failed ; 
4B1'48S, Mathemalin are taught tO houri a week, minu* 
one hour defoted (o drawing b; the four higher classes ; 469- 
475. Meaning of "prompier" gireo; the office originated in 
tbe allendince of Ihe tecond rank behind tbe flrat on speech 
da;ti the name remainv 'hough the duly hat been abolished ; 
489, 490. EnuniragH Eagliih literature ; thaws in what waj; 
500,501. Efficient leaching of arithmetic impeded by want 

and (cholanhipi, especially of Ihe liriR examination for Mholnr- 
shipi under the ordinance of Ihe Uniienily Commiuionen, as 
amended by the Privy Council ; S06-S32. Psrlieulars of 
other BChol*nIii]» and "little eihibitions ;" 533-513. llie 
eahibitioDs and prim for the number in the scbool are ample ; 
doe* not want any more; baa also quite nulTicieat prim for 
compoalion ; 544, 545. There are priiea for writing ; 54T-55I. 
More ■• ta prizes; 553-556. In the cumpelition for Ihe 
Hebrew and hiitory pritn much work must lu*e been done at 
home; 553. The boy tutor system at Merchant Taylors' is 
eieeptional ; only used where a boy who hai been some time in 
school requim temporary aid, which ii then given by to upper 
boy fur a very imall fee paid by the parent ; 557-566. I^oli- 
ciencT in vene composition bail contributed very much to the 
gttjt luecen of Merchant Taylors' men at the moderate schools 
■t Oxford ; 56S. Merebant IVl™*' ^oa no eonneiion, as a 
•cbool, with Sc Jolin'c, Cambridge, but he leoommends it 
strongly to bis boys; with the cieoption of Balliol College, 
OiAn-d, knows no College where grvater inlerest is taken in the 
■ludent* than at St. John's ; 569. Religious instruction consitts 
of prayers night and morning, and on Mondays a regular 
graduated course of leaching, the catechism, Bible history, tlie 
test of the Greek testament, Ihe Go!.pe], Acts, and some of the 
Episiln : in the head form this culminates in Hebrew and in 
essays and bii^raphies connected h ith Scripture subjeola ; 570. 
The Head Master prepares the boys for confirmation and Ilie 

he prcadwa, and tliis iJie boys do most willingly, unless they 
have an earlier opporiuaily of receiving it wiiii tlieir own 
families i 571-576. It would bv dnirable to have a chapel 
tot morning and afternonn prsyert, and accasiunal uddreues 
to ttie boys ; this lias never been suggesird to the Court, 
beeaure, till more proprriy has been purchased, it would-be 
tborouglily hopelesi i if any liberal roembor of the Court 
were to build a ehapel, be would be glad lo have in it a 
rell^ous service: 577-579. Details u lo puniihmeni; impo- 
sitions set b_v under masters, of 50 or lOO lines; more would 
be a mark uf grave displeasure; the iUasler, according to 
tbe gravity of the otfi-nce, admonishes ■ boy privately, notices 
hi* olTcnce by a public rebuke, Rogs in the presence of the 
fnrm, or advises the parent) to remove him from Sohool ; the 
pablk rebuke is regarded as a considerable ditgrsce ; the flog- 
ging very rarely takes place, scarcely once in three years; in the 
Sixth Form he has never Hogged ; Ihe under masters use llie 
cane j the punishments of late were more rare and less severe 
tlian formerly, and ihe efleet has lieen bcneficinl in an improved 
inonl tons pervading the School; does not think Ihe puuixh- 
inent has oFlstu years been more severe in consequence of being 
administered by the under masters, at the moment the oSence 
is committed; governs the upper boys by moral meani^ and 
with good result ; 580-618. Monitorial overlooking and cor- 
teclioii of eiereiscs described and approved ; the master looks 
over the exercises, and concur* with ordilfersfrom the monitor j 
this ioduces a critical habil, beneficial alike lo the boy and the 
" "" ■ '- aform ' 



monitor; 619-63^. Monitors 



rMponsible for misconduct 
are not allowed lo use a 
and deserved ■ thrashing, 
playground, the mouilors w 
doubts the eipvdicticy of e 



with advantage; 634-GS5. Monitc 



school-i< 



>e had ii 
uldnecei 



a boy was impertinent 



' have larger powers ; 

1 coercive powers of 
u. _.■[•■< uu lu UUJ.S; wiien no was a uoy at Merchant Taylors' 
tha boys were there at the breakfast hour, and tbe monitorial 
power or discipline was abused ; G-.i6-3D. Fsgging does not 
exist atMei'cliaiitTaylor*'; 632-633. Only one Imlf-boliday 
in the week; does not think the boys would be hurt by a 
second i it in bvour of the second hair-boliduy, spreading 
Ihe work overtliu other lour days; 633-.|j39. Cricket played at 
Kennington Oval, foot-ball at Victoria Park, or elsewhere; 
640-644. Rowing no longer in vogue, owing to the crowded 
slate of tbe river; 645-646. Although the removal of Die 
School mi^t be advantageous to some eiient, it would destroy 
its objects in Ihe present locality ; many of ilic parviits of ilie 
present boys could nol alTurd tbe ISO/, or ISOf. which would be 
required if the School were removeil lu such a distance as 
Harrow; the newspaper* liave talked about the removal, but 
lie bclicua it is nut desired by the psrenlj ur by the Court ; the 



HissiT. Hiv. JiMK Aucti«T'.s, D.C.L.— mm*, 
parents have complained that the school is confined, and llisy 
want the class-ruomfi improved, and the playground extended, 
hut ihey have never advised ihe removal of the School ; Ih* 
School is always lull ; 648-653. llie boys are principally sosb 
of eleigymen, physicians surgeons, barristers, solictlors, mer- 
cantile men, and Ihe higher clut uf tradesmen ; 654-l>56. Age 
of boys at present on admission from 9 to 13 even 14 ; now 
the minimum limit is 9; 657-667. Tbe boys generally remain 
from 3} lo 4 yean; 674. English prose; tiaoslation* fivm 
Creek and Latin ; no English poetry repetition ; 668-6B0. 
Commitling Articles of the Church of England to tneiaory; 
G3I~G82. As lo grotsuessof sojie ctaisital aiithon, witncia'k 
opinion on the point ; 683-694. 

THRUPP, JOSEPH WILLIAM, Esq., page 115. (&rs«i- 
<bnce»/Mr. Ewait.) 

THCRSFIELD, Jahis R„ Esq., Scholar of C.C.C, Oxford, 
page 1-15. 

Waa at Merchant Taylors' School ratl«r more Hum seven years; 
for about five years he was living in Worcestershire and boarding 
in Londuii ; after that lived wiili bis mollier at Highgate and 
used In go home every night ; during the lost six month* bofim! 
he left School he boarded at 'Wimbledon, and came to I«Bdc«i 
every day ; S67-970. White bia home was in Warcesterdiirc, 
he boarded Bve yeais in Doctors' Commons, at Ihe house of a 
married Isdy, sister of one of the Under Moatets, who lived with 
ber ; she took four or five boarders from Ihe School, never more 
ihansaven; 971-974, Tbe School broke up at four, boys got borne 
at half-past, and dined at live ; after liiis, in summer, Itiey amuaitl 
tbcmielvcs a short time, occauonally went uul. and returned 
lo work at seven ; the elder boys used ■ vacant room for study ; 
there was generally a couple of hour*' preparation for school 
work in tbe evening; the mailer occasionally looked over it ; 
Ihey eould not go out when lliey liked, they could not go lo 
the play unless wilh their friends; they were entirely under (he 
lady's direction as to their conduct ; the eldest boy eiercised a 

same, and the lady's liushaitd ai limes administered slight 
punishment in cases of misconduct; all this wa* done witboul 
any reference to tlie Head Master, but in case of any gmt 
breach of discipline it would piobably have been brought under 
bis no-.ii.'e; the boys went lu bed at 10 o'clock; Ihey had DOl 
single bed-reuius. and did not wisli for lliem ; in liii opinion tbe 
u-liule of the Iwusei were well conducted ; at some uftlieBi boys 
ilined who were not regular bosrdei*, but not where he waa ; tlte 
meals were good; 977-999. Had noaiustsnce from private tuittom, 
knew of no instance of private tuition for school work except a 
slight amouniofaisiiUnre given occaiionally by some elder boya 
to someyoungerones, but Ibis was never sanctioned; I0D0-10O4. 
At one lime Ihe monitors and prompters, highest Iwya oT On 
Head Form, used to look over the exercises of the Siitta Fona, 
afTix tlicir marks to them, and send Ihem up lo the Head Mas- 
ter, and would also hear Ihe Sixth Form repeal passages wfalcA 
Ihey had learned by heart ; but this was alioliahed when the 
Head Master's Assitlant was appointed to undertake eDlinelr 
Ihe Sixth Form; 1004-1007 and 1011-1013. lliere mu 
sufficient emulaM 'ii In the School lo keep ibe boys uj> tolbor 
work; 1009,100^1. Describes the puoiibmonts, — iupuHtima 
and caning; impositions «lil.iin etcecdiiig ]00 lines; in tha 
upper classes the Greek ui:i.eut> would have to be put ia; 
there was no Hogj^ng while he was at Ihe School ; IOIO~tOS3. 
A great stimulus to work was the hope of gelling to 8l. John*! ( • 
there were also ihe half-yearly removes and tlie prises; 1031. It 
is a disadvantage that Merchant Taylors' gchulatshipi could bs 
held at St. John's only; 1036-1037, The playground >t 
Merchant Taylors' is not large enough for tbe name; ■ 
cricket ground was hired at Hempstead, and leacbed by tbe 
North l^ndou Railway; 1838-1043. The boys could go to 
public houses ifthey wislwd, but neither drinking nor any other 
misconduct was carried to ■ greet extent ; 1043-1047. Rewl 
eight Greek play* at School; 1048-1050. Obtained an open 
scholarship of 8DJ, and rooms for five years at Corpus; 1035- 
10'i7 and 1051. Details his attainments in mathematics, ne- 
chanics, Hebrew, French, ancient Geography, English history 
(including Macaulay). acquired at Mercluint Taylors'; 10S6- 
1083. Obtained a first-class in classics in Ihe moderaliatis, 
and is going in for the final examination; 1084, 1085. Belicvci 
the scholstahip acquired at Metchaiil Taylors' equal to that 
acquired at oUier schools ; but Marlburough men have taken 
the highest College schalarthip, the Balliol, four lime* in thnec 
years ; Merchant Taylors' men seldom cumpcte for the Balliol ; 
lliey go lo .St. John'* generally wilhout trying elsewbeta; 
sufficient encoura{;einent lo clever bays is aflbnlcd at Mcrdianl 
Taylors' School; ailribtlte* tbe sutcess of Ihe School at the 
Universities mainly lo the leaching of Ihe Head Mular t 
1086-J 104. Think* Ihe time given to inDlliemalies is aa it 
ought to be ; that not enough time is given to French ; and 
doubts tlie policy of making drawing compulsory, though he 
admits Iliat some advaniages may be gained from such a know- 
ledge of drawing nnd perspective as he was taught at Merchant 
Taylors'; 1105-1119. Is in favour of an extra lialf-holiday. 
and more exercise for the Merchant Taylors' boys ; 1 120-1 137. 
The boys in general were beoliby in liislime; lliIS-1130, 
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WHS appoinlL't 



1. {lord Clnrendon.) 
Harrow school ? — Tes. 

2. Mow long have jou been 
in November 1859. • 

3. 1 helievc that the quGstions from No, I to No. 9, 
and the whole uf tho firxt part of thibi paper wu have 
before us, have been answered by the Govemora ? — 
Yea. 

4. Or by their solicitors ? — Tes. 

5. Aud you consider you luve nothiug to do in 
any way with tho manageinent of the property ? — 
That ia quite independent of the Head Maatcr. 

6. Tou have read over ihia first part, which came 
from the Governors ?-^Te3, 

7. Is there any observation you would wish to 
make upon it, or have jou any information on the 
subject to give to the Comniisaioners 'i — No j I think 
there ia nothing I should wish to add to that. 

8. Do you think that the Governors, as far as you 
liave been able to judge during the time you have 
been here, aseist the school, qua achoul, as much aa 
their funds permit them to do ? — I am unablo to judge 
comparatively of the pressing character of the different 
demands which are made upon the Governors ; so far 
an I have found, they have always been ready lo aid 
the school liberally. But I am well assured that the 
funila at tbeir disposal are not ]»rge. 

9. Before tho annual meeting of the Governors 
does the Head Master prepare any statement of what 
is urgently required by the school, and how far he 
thinks the funds at their disposal would be appli- 
cable ? — Not necessarily. On the last occasion 1 did 
make an application lo the Governors. It was simply 
to place at the disposal of the school Gustos a house 
which had become the property of the Govt 
within the last two montbi 

10. Who was to pay the rent?— The school Gus- 
tos. It seemed to me that it would be of great 
service to the school if the Gustos, whoso house was 
incommodious, could liave tho temporary possession of 
tliat house which bad recently become their property, 
Tlie Governors kindly acceded lo my request ; and 
this very day the house ie being prepared for him. 

11. (Lord Devon.) The Custoa is a servant? — 
The Gustos is a servant appointed by the Governors 
to look after and take care of the school buildings. 
He is paid partly by them, and partly by the Head 
]d aster. 

2. 




12. (Mr. Thompson.) Ho has at present to pay JI.M.BaA 

the rent of a house ? — Yes, of which the Goveruori 

are not tho proprietors. He has paid hitherto 40/, 3 Jan* 188 
a year for a house, and now pays 15/, — 

13. {Lord Devon.) What are the school dames at 
Sudbury and Roxeth who are paid 8/. yearly ? — 
I am not quite certain, but I beliove they are the 
mistresses of the infant schools. 

14. (Lord Clarendon.) The vicar of Harrow is paid 
251. a year for sermons > — Yes ; by the wiU of the 
founder, I think 25/. a year has to be paid for 
30 sermons to be preached during the year. If J 
remember right, the will provides that if the Head 
Master shall seem to be properly qualified, he or the 
vicar shall have the preference. 

15. This is tho clause — " and also the said keepei^ 
" and governors shall provid? and procure thirty 
" good, learned, and godly Ecrmons to be preached 
" yearly for ever in the parish church of Harrow- 
" oD-the-IIill aforesaid at. convenient times ; and 
" shall pay to the preacher or preachers thereof ten 
" pounds yearly of like lawful mouey, (that is to 
" say,) for every sermon six shillings and cightpence ; 
" and if the said schoolmaster or the vicar of Hnrrow 
" (for the time being) shall be thought by the judg- 
" ment and discretion of the keepers and governors 
" for the time being to be a meet and suSicient man 
" for the purpose, and that he the said schoolmaster 
" can well and will do the same without any hindrance 
" to his teaching the siud school, then the one of them, 
" before any other, to have the preaching tba said 
" sermons, and the siiid ten pounds for his pains 
" therein ? " — Yes ; I believe, as n matter of fact, 
that is the only clan.=e in Ihc founder's 'will which 
seems to contemplate the probability or the possibility 

be fixed by of the Head Master being in holy orders. 

16. {Lord Devon.) There are only two masters I 
think referred to in the founder's will ? — Only two, 
the " PchoolmaHlcr " and the " usher." 

IT. In this account they appear as the Head Mas- 
ter and the under master ? — Yes i he is sometimes 
called the under master, and sometimes the lovrer 
maf<ter ; the technical term is the usher. 

18. He has tho charge of the lower school ? — 
Yes. 

19. {Lord LylteltoH.) Does the lower school b«{Ein 
next below the fifth ibrm ? — It begins at the fourth 
fonn. The truth is, there is no very definite distinc- 
tion between the authority of the Head Muster iiuii 
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th« under magter. Practiciilly the Head Master i^ 
rpsponsittlc for ibe whole,' and the only way in which 
ilif under maeler'B anthority comee in stparateij id 
this, that he undertakcB lo pay the income of the 
master who hearti the upper fourth form. That, 
however, was only a ppecial arrangement made some 
yeara ago. A Head Master would not be bound to 
adhere to it in future. 

20. {L»rd Clarendon.) You hare no infonnstton 
about the application of these monies? — Ko. 

21. (Lord Lyltelton.) Hare you ever heard whether 
a remedy could be found for that great grieTauce. the 
applictttion of s large part of the fund to repairing cer- 
tain highways. Has it ever occurred to you that thwe 
is any way ju nhich that might be altered or got rid 
of ?_I am quite unable to judge what legal means we 
could have recourse to for rocot'cring the money 
which has thus been diverted, but there has long 
been a very strong feeling at Harrow that in equity 
some port at least of the property which is now at 
the disposal of the Commissioners of the 3Ielropolis 
TumpilEe Boads should be restoi^d to the school. It 
seems to be an unjustifiable thing that money which 
John Lyon designed mainly for the benefit of the 
school should be diTerlcd to a purpose which be 
never contemplated, and I have no hesitation in 
Bnjrjng that if that money could be recovered for the 
purposes of the school it would be of very essential 
advantage to n$. 

22. Have yon heard whether an opinion one way 
or other has been expressed by any legal authority ? 
—I am not aware that I have. I cannot say so 
positively. It has been a subject of conversation at 
Harrow for years, 

23. (3fr. Thompton.) It says here, "The founder 
" designed that the school should have two-thirds, 
" and the highway one-third of his estates j the 
" school now gets one-third only, and the Other two- 
" thirds are absorbed in a metropolitan fund, by 
" which a certain road and certain streets are mended, 
" paved, lighted, and watered " ? — Yes. 

24. (Lord Devon.) It appears that the founder 
directed the application of the rents arising from 
the lands at Kilburn and Paddiugton, as follows, 
viz., " as to the lands at Kilburn, to be bestowed 
" in and towards the repairing and amending the 
'' road from the town of Edgware to the city of 
" London :" and as to the lands at Paddinglon, 
to be applied in like manner " for repiuring and 
" amending the highway from London to Harrow." 
Will you be kind enough lo state in what way you 
think that the present application of this fund is a 
departure from the founder's will ? — If I may be 
allowed to sny so, that is a statement for which 
the Governors are entirely responsible, and to whit-h 
I can add no force at all. It is purely a legal 
matter. I take that statement upon trust. The 
grievance has been notorious at Harrow for many 
years. We have all along felt a strong sense of 
injury, but I have never had occasion to go into the 
legal merits of the question ; all I can say upon that 
point, as Head Master, is, that in my opinion it would 
be of very great service to the school if part of that 
fund could be recovered. 14*0 doubt it would be of 
very esBontial service to the school. 

23. {Lord LytteUon.) What is the " Sayer gift, 
" dividends on consols, less tax, 100/. I2». 6rf." To 
what purpose is that applied ? — Two scholarships were 
founded in the year 1830 by John Sayer, an old 
Harrovian, to be devoted to two oihibitions of 50 
guineas a year for such Harrow boys as should go 
»o Caius College, Cambridge. They are limited to 
Cains College, Cambridge, by the founder. 

26. What is the subject of the examinations ? — 
The regular studies of the school, including classics, 
mathematics, and modern languages. 

27. It iocludes them all ? — Yes, there is no limi- 
tation in that respect. 

28. (Lord Clarendon.) "The Trustees or Gbver- 
" nors have the sole management of the lands, lene- 
" ments, goods, atid possessions of the school, and the 
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" appKcation of the revenue thereof Kcording lo tita 
" orders, statutes, and rules of the fotrnder. and Ihey 
" have (he appointment of the schoolmaster and 
** in themselves, and the power of removal of thtf 
" Head Master and usher for miscondact or in-- 
" capacity." The Governors never interfere in »af 
manner with the administration of the eeboai, 
they ? — In no way whatever. 

29. You consider yourself in those nuuten sapra 

30. And in what manner do yon oooaider the ndiier 
is joined with the Head Master, yon being ibe int> 
preme administrator ? — Practically the respoanlilliljr. 
lies entirely with the Head Master. 

31 . Who is the usher at pre^nt ? — Mr. OxenbuB. 

32. La any matter of importance connected with, 
the administration and government of the , 
should you consider yourself under s 
consult the u^her ? — I should not think i 
to do £o. Practically, I may sav the usher is it 
in these respects as one of the assistant i 
I habitually consult all of tbem, but I do not t 
liini more than any other. 

33. As usher you do not consult him?— 
da not. 

34. {Mr. Thompton.) That has been the practice at 
the school, I suppose, for some time ? — I believe ao. 

3o. The second master or usher has been praeticallj 
one of the assistant masters ? — Yes, I believe so. 

36. Ever since yon remember the school, at bQ' 
events ? — Yes, ever since 1 remember the scbooL 

37- (Lord Clarendon.) But there is this difference c: 
he is appointed by the Governors, and : 
by them alone, and the assistant masters are ap-' 
pointed by the Head Master ? — Yes ; but I beltere 
he has never been appointed' in any instance except 
from among the body of assistant masters, and tbne- 
fore he is one of those who were appointed originaU}? 
by the Head Master. 

38. He is usually the senior assistant master ?— 
Usually. Whether any preference has been given W. 
a master in holy orders, I am unable to ^ay. 

39. As connected with this, it is said (No. 8) 
" The government of the school, as to its entire td- 
" ministration for all the school duties and purpows, 
" is vested in the Head Master, and under him tlM 
" usher or second master, subject to any neccfiury 
" reference to or regulation by the Governors for aioj 
" special purpose." For what special purpose woatd 
you refer to the Governors V — I should be disposed lA 
consult the Governors if it seemed lo me thM Wiy 
material improvement was required in the school 
buildings ; I ought to say in the old part of tlui 
school buildings. 

40. But it is only with respect to csternal things, 
not with respect to the administration and govern" 
ment of the school ? — No, I cannot say I ahooUt 
refer any question a^ to the management of ' 
school to the Governors. 

41. (Lord Lytlelton.') Do you make a disUoctioa 
between the old part of the school buildings and tha 
other? — Yes, because the Governors do not give lu. 
any pecuniary aid with regard to the maintenasee vf 
the new buildings, 

42. (Lord Clarendon.) This answer to tliQ ddrd' 
question suggests the idea that there are circii]n> 
stances connected with the government of the edtool 
and its administration in which, in special i 
you would consult the Governors? — I cannot okll 
to mind at this moment any circumstances in whicli 
I should think it necessary to consult the GoveraoTB. 

43. Dr. Vaughan established the " English form "? 
—Yes. 

44. That was entirely new : an innovation?— Yes. 

45. But for that he did not think it necessai^ tO< 
consult the Governors ? — Yes, upon that point he 
did. The creation of an English form was sc 
thing entirely new in the history of the schooL 
Vaughan was desirous that all the scholars of theJ 
English form should be on the foundation of Jtdm. 
Lyon, and in order to admit them to that privil^e 
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it was nece.iaary that the Governors, as the truBteea 
uppointed b^ John Lyon, should be consulted. I 
should draw a distinction between the original insti- 
tution, and the subsequent administration, of the 
English form. For the administration of the English 
form I should not think it nccessaiy to make any 
refei'enco to the Goveraora. 

46. {Mr. Thompson.) What Dr. Vaughan did was 
rather to create a new school than to change the 
administration of the existing school ? — Yes, exactly. 

47. Then perhaps that is hardly a case in point ? 
— I have no doubt one might conceive instances in 
which it would be desirable to apply to the Gover- 
nors ! but in the ordinary administration of the 
school such reference is never made. If, for example, 
I thought it desirable that the number of home 
boarders or of boya on the foundation should be 
diminished, of course I should apply to them for that. 
I should not do it myself. But that is only a hypo- 
thetical case. One might, I have no doubt, frame 
many cases of that kiod. 

48. {Lord Devon.) Suppose that this case were to 
occur : assuming that you became conrinced that it 
was expedient that a material change should take 
place in the aystem of education in the school-in this 
sense, that either physical science or modern lan- 
guages should assume a much more prominent posi* 
tion ; perhaps even that it was desirable to permit 
certain boys to discontinue or materially diminish 
classical studies in order to pursue one or othei' of 
those two new branches ; should you think it proper or 
essential lo consult the Governors ? — Ishould not feel 
myself bound to do so; butif the change proposed was 
considered hy me to be organic and really fundamental, 
I should probably, as a matter of courtesy, make it 
known to ihe Governors. I say, probably I should 
do so. 

49. There is nothing in the founder's will which 
would oblige you to do so ? — Mo, nothing of the 
kind. 

50. (Lord Lj/llfltoti.) Uiwn what is the practice, as 
you look at it, supposed to rest. Do you understand 
that, under the will and orders of John Lyon, you 
are bound in strictness to consult the Governors at 
all upon the administration of the school as distinct 
from questions of properly; because it seems that it 
may stand either upon an actual legal obligation or 
upon a usage which has always existed, or upon what 
appears to yourself from time to time to be convenient 
upon various grounds, I wish lo kuow by which of 
those three principles you would consider yourself 
guided in such matters, i.e., whether you consider there 
is any legal obligation under actual written documents, 
or whether it rests upon ancient usage, or whether 
you consider it simply a matter of discretion and ex- 
pediency ? — I should prefer to decline giving an 
opinion as to the strict obligation under the statutes 
of John Lyon ; but I conceive T am acting in con- 
formity with long and well recognissed usage in 
maintaining that in all the ordinary circumstances of 
administration the Head Master would not feel it to 
be his duty to communicate with the Governors ; and 
I am clearly of opinion that it is most desirable that 
in the administration of the school the Head Master 
should be wholly independent. 

51. But in such a case as has been adverted to 
before, of a great change in the administration 
of tho school, as at present advised, you would be 
disposed to consult tho Governors as a matter of 
expediency, but you conceive that you are not bound 
to do so ?— Such a question has, to the best of my 
knowledge, never arisen, but I repeat, that if any 
change in the studies of the place, whicli I might 
consider of an organic character, seemed to me desi- 
rable, I should certainly, as a matter of courtesy and 
expediency, think it well to consult the Governors, 
though I should not consider myself directly respon- 
sible to thorn for the change. 

52. {Lord Clarendon.) No. 4. "These statutes and 
" orders contain the general trusts and directions 
" for the application of the rents and revenues of 
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" the school estates, Ihe appoiniment of the master KASHOV 
" and usher, and the election of Govc-rnors, and the 
" other matters referred to. There are also annexed 
" to these statutes certain rules for the ordering of ^- ^- ^f^ 
" the said school, prescribing the course of study i. 
" be followed, and other directions." The course o 
study ; is that supposed to be adhered to ? — It is 
adhered to so far that the course of study pursued at 
Harrow is mainly classical, but it has not been con- 
ceived that the terms of these rules are at all a bar to 
the introduction of collateral studies. 

53. No. 7. " It will be seen by tho Sard Article 
" of ' the rules for tho ordering of the school,' at the 
•' end of the stiitutes, that if at any time any of the 
" said orders of government of the said school should 
" by the greater part of the Governors ha thought 
*' ' not meet and convenient,' or any other rule should 
" be thought hy them to be wanting, the Governors. 
" with the consent of the schoolmaster, may moke 
" any new order or rule for the avoidance of such 
" inconvenience as shall be thought fit to be re- 
" moved," Would you consider then that you had a 
veto upon any decision of the Governors in that re- 
spect ?— I should have a difficulty in answering that 
question. No such reference to mo has at present ever 
been made. I am really not prepared to say what 
the legal rights of the Head Master in that respect 
might be. 

54. (Mr. Thompson.) "With the consent of the 
" schoolmaster " seems to imply that the Head Master 
has a veto ? — Yes. 

55. So that in fact you might, if you liked, hind 
yourself and your successors lo perpetual celibacy ?— 
Apparently so. They might alter it again, I presume, 
in their turn. 

56. (Lord Clarendon.) " Under this authority tho 
" requirement by the statute, that tho Head Muster 
" should be always single and unmamed. has been 
" rescinded, as not meet and convenient." Do you 
know whether in practice Ihe Governors have 
simply stated to the Head Master that ihe rciiiiire- 
ment of celibacy was not insisted upon, or whether 
they have announced that the statute was rescinded ? 
— I am not aware. When I married I did not think 
it ray duty to nsk their permission. 

57. {Lord Lfftlelton.) These rules at the end ore 
not literally adhered to, are they ? — Which in parti- 
cular do you refer to ? 

58. For instance, that the master shall take order 
tbat all his scholars repair unto the school by six 
of the clock in the morning throughout the year ? — 
No, that is not adhered to. 

59. And those books which are prescribed, are 
they in use. You do not rend the (liaJogues of £ra»- 
mus, orQuantini Carmina do qnatuor Virtutibus? — 
No ; we so far adhere to those ruks that the course 
of study at the school ia classics. 

60. As a body of rules, they are not literally ob- 
served ? — No, I cannot say they are, 

61. (Mr. Thompton.) You do not make any dc- 
clamtion or oath that you will ob.=erve them ? — No. 

62. {Lurd Devon.) The 24lh of tho orders, 
statutes, and rules of loliO is : "Iwm, the said Go- 
" vernors, at every time when they shall admit a 
" schoolmaster or usher, shall cause the same scbool- 
" master and usher to read openly all the articles and 
" orders touching the office of the said schoolmaster 
" and usher, and thereupon shall take their faithful 
" promise to observe and keep the same." Is lliat 
done now? — No; no kind of oath or declaration is 
made by tho Heail Master, or, so far as I am aware, 
by the usher, at the lime of his appointment. 

63. Is any reference ever made to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury ? — Only, so far as I am aware, when 
tho votes of tho Governors in the election of the 
Head Master are equally divided. 

64. Are these diflerent sources of income of the 
Head Master as you found them ? — As I found 

65. Have they always been so ? — I believe so, 
during at least the last 17 years. 
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Iwsidea ihose tlint are obligatory upon tbe Head 
Master. 

101. You mean subscriptions? — No, I do not mean 
eubscriiitions in the town. It' I am aeked to what I 
refer in my atateraent that " pecuniary obligations 
" more or less reci^nized " do fall practically upon 
tlie Head Master, to be deducted from tbe sum whicb 
I have represented as his extreme net income, I may 
refer to the following instances, which have taken 
place during my own time of office. Pai-t of the 
school yard was covered with asphalt at my own 
expense, at a cost of about 601. ; port of tlie sti'eet 
hy the chapel was paved at a cost of 251. ; b, lieid has 
been drained for the benefit of tbe school, which has 
cost already upwards of 160^., and will cost eventually 
(probably within less than a year) upwards of 300/. in 
all. That has just been done. 

102. (f^rd LtfUelton.) You are also obliged to 
keep up great hospitality ? — The main hospitality is 
that of tbe speech-day. That I have included iimoag 
thL' expenses of the house. 

103. That ia reckoned before rbe profits are arrived 
at ?— Yes. 

104. [Sfr. Thompion.) You would consider, would 
you not, that your expenses are very much greater 
than tliose commonly incident on a person of your 
condition, in consequence of your being Head Master 
of' Harrow ? — Undoubtedly so. 

105. Would you say double? — I should find it 
impossible to estimate it. Many very heavy costs 
fall practically upon tlio Head Master. In my time 
there is the Vaughan library. Some years back there 
was a bathing place, which Dr, Vaughan re-constructed 
at an expense of 1,000/. Then there was the chapel. 
Dr. Vaoghau expended upon it probably 3,000/. Tim 
chancel slono coat 2,000/. 

106. {Lord Clarendon.^ There was a subscription 
from tlie boys and old Harrovians too towards the 
erection of the cbajiel ? — Yes. 

107. Tlie chapel from first to last aecma to have 
cost 17,000/.? — if you include Iho first chapel as 
well, the chapel which was foundt'd in Dr. Words- 
worth's time, it would amount to about that. 

108. The Head Master contributed lai-gely to that ? 
— I have no doubt bo did to tlie fir^t chapel ) certainly 
Dr. Vaughan did to the second. We have hud two 
chapels in 20 years. The first chapel cost much less 
than the other ; still it was very costly. 

109. 'TJicre was a subscription some years ago for 
building the eastern part of tho school houses, and 
Ibr other purposes, was there not ? — Tea. 

110. The boys and old Harrovians subBcribcd 
30,000/., I believe, did they net 'i — Tiic special sub- 
Bcription to which your Lordship refers amounted to 
between 7,000/. and 8,000/, It was raised in my 
father's time, and included lorge coritrihutitins from 
the masters. 30,000/. would, I believe, fairly repre- 
sent tbe aggregate amount of this snbscriplion, of the 
Buma spent upon the two chapels, of the cost of tbe 
Head Master's boarding house, and lastly, of tlie new 
school bailding, erected at the same time as the north 
aisle and chancel of the new chapel. 

111. {Mr, Thompson.) Did not Dr. Butler build 
the house which you now inhabit ? — He built n house 
that was burnt down, which originally stood upon 
that site. 

112. When was it burnt down? — It was burnt 
dowu in Dr. Wordsworth's time, October 22nd, 1838. 
1 know my fatliei' spent 12,000/. on that house. 

113. {Lord Clarendon.) The 30,000/. of the old 
Harrovians and others was contributed partly towards 
the house in which you now live ? — That was to build 
tlie Head Master a new boarding house, 

114. Do you pay any rent for the houses you 
occupy ?— I pay 60/. a year lo the Governors for my 
private house, and 60/. also to a. private gentleman ibr 
the old boarding house, 

115. {Mr. Tkompion.) Is tho otiier house your 
own property ? — It is the property of the Governors, 

116. You do not pay rent for it ? — There are two 
bouses for each of which I pay a rent of 60/. 



117. But not for the house in which you live ? — 
I pay 60/, a year to the Governors for the use of the 
Head Master's jirivate house and tbe Head Master's 
new boarding house. 

118. For the two taken together ? — Yea ; and also 
60/. a year to a private gentleman for the use of the 
Head Master's old boarding house. 

119. {Lord Clarendon.) You say, "There is no 
" rule eatablisfaing any definite numerical proportion 
" between the masters and the boys. It is under- 
" stood, however, that 35 is the maximum number of 
" boys in any form, and there is, of course, one clas- 
" sicol master to each form." You think 35 boys are 
nut more than one classical master can undertake with 
advantage ? — I think a moater eaJi very fairly manage 
as many as 35 boys, I am inclined to think, how- 
ever, that 30 would be a better maximum, 

120. But in order to have only 30, which you 
think a preferable maximum, the number of masters 
would have to be increased ?— Tlie number of inoaters 
would have to be increased, and the number of school- 
rooms. There are three new school-rooms now in tbe 
process of being built, and it is contemplated lliut one 

tster at least will be added to tho stoS*. 



121. One classical i 
ill contemplation for somt 
have no room for more, 
finished, and they will i 
next. 

122, It would always 



that has been 
time now. At present we 
inlil these new rooms are 
ot bo finished until Easter 

'est with you to limit the 
number of boys to e^ch master ? — Yes ; the limitation 
of the nnmber of boys in each form rests entirely 
with the Head Master. 

123, Have you made any variation since you have 
been HeadM,'i«ter ?~None whatever. 

124, Tho Head Master lakes upon himself tho 
teaching in school of the highest form, and examines 
other forms periodically. How often do you examine 
the other forms ? — My desire is to examine each form 
at least twice in each (innrter j practically, however, 
I have found myself unablo to examine them quite as 
often this quarter. I believe I shall manage it, but 
at first there were some very great interruptions. 

125. You examine them in what they have been 
reading during the quarter ? — I examine them usually 
in the subjects which they have been reading with the 
form master during the previous week. Sometimes 
I take ihem in an entirely new lesson ; very often part 
of the lesKon js new and part old ; that is thu usual 
ari'angemeut, 

126, (Mr. Thompson.) Tho work tlio form have 
been doing beforehand ? — Sometimes, Suppose tho 
lossop is in Greek play, for example ; I tako 100 
lines they have done before and 20 new lines. 

127. {Lord Clarendon.) Y'ou say tbe lower master 
is also appointed by tbe Governors ? — Yea. 

128. 'rbe lower master is generally the senior 
among the assistant musters ? — Yes. 

120. Have they ever deviated from that rule of ap- 
pointing the senior assistant master? — I am not aware 
that they have ever deviated from that rule. 

130. They have never brought in as assistant 
master any one who has not been previously a master 
in the school ? — I am not sure, but I believe not j i 
should be very much surprised to hear they had done 
so within the last 60 or 70 years. 

131. "Any question iis to the removal of an 
" assistant mosler would be settled between himself 
" and the Head Master." Then in tho next line you 
say,— " Tlie Head Master and the lower juaster could 
" only be removed by the decbion of the Governors ?" 
Those two passages seem rather to contradict each 
other ? — The lower master is not called an assistant 
master. 

132. {Lord Lijftelloa.) The first answer is not 
quite clear. " Any question as to tbe removal of an 
" assistant master would be settled between himself 
" and the Head Master." Do you mean the assistant 
master would ever have a voice in his own removal ? 
— In that I intended tu say this, tha 
would interfere. 
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133. The tiwuUat nactn- 
_. He»d MMter ?— Te». 

ain-. 134. f/-«rrf Clarendon.) 18. "It b ope n to My 

'. Jtuiftr. •■ parcnu re»i'Hng in ihe parish of Hmtdpw, <n appli- 
" catifln lo ilie (ioTenKir*. Co plM« «l*n- boo or hmu 
'' " at the fcbiM] on lb* foundalJaii of Jobn Ljob. 
' " The raere f«c( of rcsiilMicc- independently of ibe 
*' pmrimii dnrMfon of each reridcDce. conveys Ifais 
" privilege. ITie sUtoIe* of the fonnder contempJue 
** tlie tKtr eiiocttion of the boos of inbabiivru of 
" Iltrraw at tbe icbool wtiicb be founded." Ii there 
aar llmiUtioa uf unmberc ? — If there is any limi- 
tai'ion of nnmlien, it TeeU exehieirely with ibe 
Gt>vei'iion. 

19S- The Goremors apptrint theionndatiooera ? — 
Tw. 

1 36. That is <A eay, thry ansent to the ipplication ? 
—Tbe way in which tho Bdmiasion of a boy to the 
fonndalion of John Lyon comes before the Head 
Ma*ter is this. Gener^ly at tbe banning of each 
Urm he rt-ceives from the solicitor of the Governors 
m letter eonlaining the naxncs of iho^ whom the 
Governors have already admitted to the foundation, 
and they are entered in the Head Master's book, with 
n preBx indieating that tbey are on the foandation. 
Ho ha* no Tuipe whatever in tbe matter. It very 
often hapi)ens, a> a matter of practice, that pareata 
apply lo me in Ihe first iuatance, not knowing the 
proper person (o apply to. I always refer them to 
the soh'citor at once. The Head Maeter has no power 
to admit boys to the roundniion, or lo refuse their 
Bdmiiwion. 

137. They are of course home boarders ?— The 
fnunilati oners nre in all instoncen home boarders. 

1.3R. {Lord Ltjtielbm.) How many foundutioners 
we there at this moment ? — Aboat 32. 

139. (Lord Clftrrndan.) The 17 guineas is the 
entire expense of a fnundntioncr ? — Yes. 

140. "To this may be adde<l the fact that the 
" attention and nasistancc of his private tntor, for 
" which alone he pays a very conniderable earn, are 
*' not contemplated among the privileges secured to 
" him by the will of the founder." Must a foun- 
dationer have n privala totor ? — I would answer 
the qnestion in this way ; it would, in all instances, 
probably, be thought nocessarr that a foundationer 
should have a private tutor. Should his parent 
object to pay for the assistance of a private tutor, 
some arrangement would jirobably be made by the 
Head Master and the tutor for bearing the expense. 

HI. But every boy throughout the school, if a 
n on -foundationer, is obliged to hnve a private tutor, 
ia ho not ? — Yes. 

142. And therefore a foundationer is obliged to 
have one in order that he may be on the same f'ootiug 
as to education with the n on -foundationers ? — Yea. 
r conceive thof, j»o far nn the statutes go, tho parent 
of a boy on the foundation could not compel us to let 
him have a private tutor j at the same time we always 
should give him a private tutor ; and if his parent 
declined to pay for it, probably wo should pay. There 
have been innlances of canes of bondjide poor boys in 
Harrow, where one of tho private tutors has taken 
tln! boy without being paid anything for it. 

14!f. These are foundationers ? — ^Ves. 

144, You say there nro 32 Ibundationcrs at prc- 
aenl ? — Tlie number varicp, but at present there are 
about 32. 

Hfl. You can have many more than thatP^I 
believe the number of foundationers now is nearly as 
groat aj It evor was ; at all events since the year 
184B ; therefore, d fortiori, before that time. 

146. ItcHidenee Is the only qnalificntion for nd- 
misHioii ? — Residence ia tho only qualification. 

147. You have no other ? — No. 

148. What la usually the jwaition in life of the 
found atlonera? — It varies extremely ; in many instances 
fiiundalioiiei's are the nons of widow ladies who come to 
vtislde in Harrow, who having previous lo their hus- 
bands* death been inovinii in affluence, are now iu 
comparatively reduced circumstances. 



149. Andwfco coaw ta rende ■( Hanov tm 
pnrpocc of the adkool ? — Far tlie pm|» ee «C 
cfceapcT edaeuian of Ifaeir 

loa Ze any lengih of ic« 
ianooonditknaatolea^ of lendeoee. 

1^1. (Afr. TftM^ww.) Do yoB think it i* 
that iltere ahouid be mme eonditioii a« to 
reaidesce^ say a year, before a boy 
the fontidaiiaa 'i — In answEriog that 
afaoold de^oe to give an opinioa a^ to wl 
CMkdition proposed would adequately meet the a 
hut I think it woald be veiv desisble that 
Governors or the Head Uaeter dwold have the . 
of limiting the nomber of bame boarders. Ia 
tbe term bome boardcn I do iK>t refer exdnandf > 
tboK who are on "' '" -'—'— ' ■ -- - - 
■cbool may be said 
the OBB^ boys who rrsde in 
other, boys (at present camparatively few in 
who reside in their parenta* honsee. The 
Itfaater has tbe power of limiting the number of lW> 
larger class, but has no power to limit the Dumber 
the smaller class. The smaller class must agaia bt 
subdivided. It con»»ts partly of tho«« who mn on 
the foundation, and partly of those wbo do nat«~ 
the ^vilege of being oo the fouudation, hot 
have a right legally to claim it. If the Head Ui 
desirous at any time to limil ihe nanber of I 
boarders, Bhonid object to receive any bor whoM 
parents proposed lo enter him as a home boarder, 
without claiming the privilege of placing him oa 
the foundation, the result n-outd only be this, 
the parent would say, " If you will not ret 
" him while he is willing to pay such sura u is 
" usual, I shall avail myself of my right, and 
" him not only ag a home boarder but as a ' 
" dationer as well." Now it seems to me to be 
desirable that more power with reference to bone 
boarders should be lodged in the hands either of dw 
Govemorsor of the Head Master, and for this reason- 
Assuming it to be desirable that the total nnniber of 
the school should be limited, and also that tbe bovs wlio 
are boarders in masters' hou:-e9 should constitnte by 
far Ihe predominant element in the school, it is fdain 
that while the home boarder element is allowed to iav 
crease indefinitely, the other element must proportion- 
ally decrease ; so that it is possible that eveutoally 
the proportions of the two elements might be very 
materially altered ; the number of boys not residing 
in the houses of masters might bear a very much leaa 
proportion than they do at present to the number of 
those who sro home boarders. But I feci man 
anxious that power should be given to limit tls 
immber of home boarders, as such, than to limit the 
number of foundationers, as such. At present, if u 
true, the difficulty contemplated might seem to he 
trifling, because the proportion of bome boarders ta 
those residing in masters' houses is comparatively 
small, viz.. in round numbers, 40 or 50 against 430. 

152. (Lord Lyllleton.) Fifty home boarders in- 
cluding the foundationers ? — Yes. 

153. {Lord Clarendon.) Might not the incon^ 
venience you apprehend, viz., the home boarders be- 
coming foundationers if refused to bo taken as home 
boarders, aa such, bo met by llie Governors, irim 
appear to have authority by the statute of limttiB^ 
the number of foundationers who should be receiTWl.? 
— I am not aware that snch a power exists, 

154. Clause 12 in the founder's will provides. 
" And a meet and competent number of scholars, as 
" well of poor to bo taught freely for the stipends 
" aforesaid, as of others to bo received for the further 
" prolit and commodity of the said schoolmaster, shall 
" bo set down by the discretion of the GovemoM 
" from time to time." From that it would ratjiet 
appear that the Governors may regulate the nnmb^ 
of either class ; so that if, on any sufficient reasoa, 
the Head Master were to decline to receive a boy aa 
a home boarder, the Governors might intorfero aii)i 
prevent the parent using his privilege of residence to 
make his son a foundationer, , They might set a limit 
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r^nuniber? — I am not prepared to say what legal 
the Gkivernore already possess to Ibiit the nura- 
' foundatioDcre. but I bfiiieve that in practice no 
ntioD for a boy to receive the benefits of the 
•itioD has ever been refused. 
{. The number now is only 32 — 1 suppose the 
tations have never been numerous enough to be 
renient ? — I have no reason to think that they 

J. (J/r, Thompson.') Might not the diffieulty 
St by this suggestion, that a certain period of 
ace should bo required before a boy could be 
I on the foundation ? — That would only post- 
It. 

*. Suppose a parent to bring a boy to you and 
'1 want my boy to bo u home boarder," and you 
6ct on the ground that yon have home boarders 
jh, he could not then present the alternative of 
tng on his son's right to be a foundationer ? — 
'not prepared to say whether the condition re- 
l to would be found to bo adequate. I can see a 
^ means by which it would practically be 
3 ; for instance, parents would come to reside 
irrow with very young boya (which we find in 
lee to be the case), and they would place their 
It the preparatory schools which are near the 
'and wait til! they were old enough to claim the 
tg ("even subject to the condition referred to) of 
|ic school. 

(-, Still it would keep down the number ? — 
tnlyi to some extent. 

I. You do not wish that the beneSt ghould not 
jmed by a certain competent number, of course ? 
, not at all. 

(, That condition would have a tendency to 
isb the number ? — Tcs. 

,. {Lord Devon.) Practically the numbers have 
laterially varied (certainly not in the direction 
jjrease) for several ycai-s past ? — They have 
ij increased. 

). To what extent. What has been tlie 
iat number within the last 20 years ? — I really 
It say at this moment ; X had a statement made 
year and a half ago, hut I have mislaid it. 
t. Can you furnish us with the numliers during 
I8t 20 years ? — J can furnish it if I have time to 

(. Is the parish that to which the founder's will 
IB?— Yes. 

(. Is the parish of HaiTOW an extensive one ? — 
the parish is extensive. I should find it difficult 
Ine its extent. 

i. Capable of containing a very much lai'ger 
ation titan at present inhabit it ? — Certainly, 
f. {Lord Lt/ttelton.) Is Sudbury in the parish? 
ia a district in the parish of Harrow ; it is not a 
\ of itself. Harrow-weald also forms part of the 
1 of Harrow. 

1. {^Mr. Thompson.) I suppose the assignment 
^strict to a new church would not affect the 
1 right in that district in any way ? — I imagine 
' Practically our only means of limiting the 
«r of foundationers lies in the power we have 
Jjging foundationers to conform to all the rules 
lered necessary for the discipline of the school, 
icample, all the boys are obliged, naturally, to be 
j;ool at aregulartime, and the Head Muster would 
^ly, in all instances, decline to sanction any 
tiire from those rules for the convenience of 
boarders. Then, periiaps, I may say, there are 
fifrequent applications (at least there weu% when 
t came) from parents residing at a distance, 

(for their sons to be excused from the 4 o'clock 
hcthcr they might ride, and other questions of 
Kind. To such questions I have always thought 
bt 10 say No. I had an application the other 
tarn a gentleman who said he was come to live 
ibcy, to have the benefits of the foundation for 
n. I said I could not sanction the boy's riding 



over to Harrow. Therefoi'e I leave him to decide 
whether he will wish him to walk over. 

169. Why should he not ride? — Because one boy 
would thus bo allowed to ride, while all the olhcrs 
were forbidden that indulgeuce. But it is oui' great 
security. If we wei-e to allow boys to ride over, and 
so to come from a distance, we should be swamped. 

170. {Lord Lyltelton.) As I understand the 12th 
clause of the founder's will, there is no limitation of 
the benefit of the school to residence in the parish of 
Harrow. The number of the scholars, " as well of 
" poor to be taught freely for the stipends aforesaid 
" as of others," and so on, " shall be set down by 
" the discretion of the Governors from time to time "? 
— -If you wish to go thoroughly into that question, 
you will probably consult Mr, Young. I have under> 
Btoiid that in Dr. Wordswortli's time, an effort was 
made to get some power from the Governors, to 
restriot the privilege of the foundation to those boys 
who could be fairly supposed to have been contem- 
plated by John Lyon. We have had many cases 
such as these, — gentlemen who have been in India, 
or gentlemen residing in Scotland, coming to stay 
here for a time, simply lo have their sons educated 
liberally ut a cheap rate. John Lyon contemplated 
inhabitants of the place, i.e. inhabitants of Harrow. 

171. Bat it seems to be made quite clear by the 
3rd ruloi " The schoolmaster may receive, over and 
" abovo the youth of the inhabitants within the 
" parish, so many foreigners," and so on? — That 
confines it to inhabitants of Harrow. 

172. Ko doubt that is the substantial regulation ? 

173. {Mr, Thompson.) By whom were those rules 
sanctioned ; was it by anyone besides the Govern- 
ors ? — They are historically of the same date as 
the statutes. The M S. containing them, signed by the 
founder, was discovered among the papers of the late 
Lord Northwick, one of the Governors of the schoolj 
in the year 1843. 

174. {Lord Lytlelton.) That is the substantial re- 
gulation (the others are matters of detail) with regard 
to Ihe ndmission of foundationers to the scho«l ? — 
Yes. 

175. (Lord Clarendon.) I uudei'staud there is 
really no substantial distiuctiou between the foueda* 
tioiiers and other boys ? — None whatever. 

176. {Lord Devon.) Do they mix with each 
other ? — Completely. 

177. {Lord LytUllon.) Are the foundationers 
children of the tradesmen of the place ? — There is 
scarcely any instance of it. I believe in no instance 
is any son of a Harrow tradesman now n member of 
the great school, 

178. {Mr. Thompson.) I suppose they approved 
of the Knglisli form ? — It ia found that the linglisb 
form is accepted by tliem as more satisfactorily 
answering what tliey conceive to be the needs ol' their 
children. 

179. {Lord Clarendon.) Were the tradespeople 
and farmers of the parish glad to have that English 
school established ?— Most certainly ; they accepted 
it aa a most important advantage to themselves. 

180. But they do not seem to avail themselves of 
it very largely ? — We have not a very great number 
of boys in it. The class of tradesmen and farmers in 
and about Harrow is not very large. 

181. You say there are only about 24 boys in the 
English form ? — About 22 ; there have been more ; 
there were more boys at first. I cannot state accu- 
rately what the uumbers have been. 

162. Have you the means of knowing that the 
parents are satisfied with the manner in which the boys 
are taught there, and the progress they make ? — I have 
certainly no reason to believe the contrary. The 
number since I have come to Hanow has remained 
pretty neariy the same ; some go, others come. 

183. Still, is it not the fact that some of the 

tradesmen, farmers, and so on, send their children to 

some London school in preference to your school ? — 

I have known one instomce (I do not think I have 
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I n. voUag rf ja* BO.. wtiAae^Ae I 
smMVSshtbs iWAipdwitksak IW„ 
Mc» laaiiiliaiii k* Ab ewt mt ft pa in ug dw 
•AmIi^ bA aodoag la Ac ex|Ma» «r kcepos ap 
[hrirf, — Ike ae« MkM>l«,ar ifeahiMtoexpa 
ordtVMchaaEiicarT. . . . , , 

IM. Tl» qaMCMalviak la taue h, Immt ftrti 
pniac «f 21. IOr. Ibr tcfcoal ck«8n k coa aur 
»^ s free afaniin ?— I esB oaljr aar lUMlM li 
,.M BaU fiv M^ooi ctersca bm part «f Ae M' 
ineaJeof the Head Hwter t it bdag cadenlaod il 
t^ ^K boa Ifce tit— of keeptag in tvder asd 
Kp«k tkoM patU «f tlw baaaiagi tar whiA be, ■ 
■M Ika Goraaon, u w mpn arib l e , Of the &c < 
MBifaed a» Kbooi cksgc* famalatMeen paj one-ha 

1S6. </>«/ LtfOdttm.) Do tkr Kbool ckaisea « 
pear bt amy aaoMa* ? — Then ia ao aapanOe aecv 
W ibe aefaool dnrgea. 

197. <£«rrf Btetw.) TImm are paid fcj e»«fy 
Ibaatelipaa- ?— Tea. 

in. {Lord ZyMettM.) Tkejr da ae« appear ia 
Ae ^ voo have gimi na of ibe leedpti of tbe Bead 
XaMer.'l dunk?— Tea,tbe7^do " 



189. {Mr. Thampiom.) I prvMnM cba« <*»ge waa 
fxed bf ibe GonrnKn ? — ^Tbat cbarge was fix«d bj 
the Goveraon ia Dr. Vaasbaa'e timr. I bmu tbe 
Uta) 3£, windi icp n ae aU ifae fcbool cbargee paid bj 
IW oCber htja, wUle 2l.VH.i3 paid bv ihe foaoda- 
tlonere. I bdiere ifaat rate of ebarge w« ftxed ).j 
the Gwrtxuon ; I ooimM postiTd; •*/. 

190. Wni TOO expbta bow Ibe darge of Sf. i« 
■ade tip ?— fs u paid br ever? boT- in tbe acbool, 
except tbe foondauooers : tbej paj 2/. lOr. 

191. Then ibr foe paid by noa-fcpandatioBew for 
private tuition and tea acbool charges is 15f^ ptas 
at?— Tea, Ibat ia givcti in tbe annwen (II. 10), 

il Ie« of 5/. for ' eefaool cfaargca,' paid in (be 





192. And 21. lOr., aa I oadtTStand, w paid bj the 
fooodatiooeri tor wlial tbe other buja pay 5f. for? — 
Yei. 

ItiS. I do nut quite nnderntaiid the position of the 
private tutor. It in compulsory on every boy have a 
private totoT ? — Yes. 

194- And tliey pay 15/. for it ? — Yes. I have 
■pokeu on that sabject already, it would probably 
M cunddnvd by tbe Head SlasU^r desirable that 
every boy, wliether on ibe fonndatioo or Dot, should 
have a private tutor, iho fee for whose services is 15/. 
a year ; but the parent of every boy on tbe found^' 
tioii could decline to poy that fee- ; and in tltat case 
an arrangement would probably be made Iwtween the 
Head Mailer and the tntor, so that while the boy 
received the aesiatance of the private tutor, the 
expense would bo defrayed in wme other manner. 
I do not know wliether it is necessary to specify 
tbe mansfr. 

195, Would it not be wore consistent iv-ith tbe 
foundation, whicli conti.'mplaies u "free" education, 
that that fee should be paid by tbe !;overning body, 
as it is at Rugby, and, I believe, at Eton ? — Perhaps so. 

196. {Lord Clarendon.) What is the fund the 
Governors have to deal with : — It is little more than 
1,000/. altogether. 
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hf aa'affcalto tbe Master of tbe Boas, •» il 
wkfe eCeet of tbe edaealiea gives mt tin i 
Tk CMS waa ^ard before Sr VTilliani Gtm 
d e ci ded ^aiart tbe apyjicaata. 7f & donbt Al 

waiiiii eaa be fataiabtd «ntb a zvport e 

ja^iaenl. It wae givea in mj fatfaer's tnai^ 
yearlSia 

202. 1 beljere yoa bare said tbax ac fir 1 
can me vuv are nti^ed wiA tbe wovUm 
'^■f^^J' &rai ? — I hare ao naksoo to doaAcn 
fJi^Mtlj- wi»roJ- Uyowa r-rminatii « 
eonfiaed to exaMJaing in one or tww sttl^BOtSi 
eoaise cd" ea«i> aelMal terak. I nceiTe oMlli 
a report fnan tbe ataater of tbe progresa cf M^ 
and at tbeeud of eachqaarter ibe boy^sman 
by one td" tbe laodixB laa g n ^c mastera of tt^ 
icbaol, and tbe eeaiar Btatbemalical nuMlini 
^nat fcbooI ; aad erciy Sunday monii^ Ife 
oott takes part in tbe scriptaral inahiii lita !i 
boys, I 

203. (Jfr. Tk«mpaom.) And ibey ridt the fi) 
that porpose ? — Ye*. 

204. To what distance fran Uairow do tiM 
fits of tbe school extend ? — Ybere are InSFtna 
boys residing witbin two or even three mi^ 
some iastances boys coating &om as far b« Fian 
meaibers of tbe EJngliah fona. 

205. Would those boys not be allowed to rid 
— Yes, I should make no olgeelion. 

206. {Lord LftulUm.) Is ibe nuuter of Iho Ei 
form a University man ? — Xo. There bare bi 
present two makers of tbe English form. In 
c&^es they have been njyjioiuied from St. ] 
Training College, 

207. 'rhe English form appears to yon to me 
demand on the part of the tradesmeit ? — I tbii 
certainly. 

208. {Lord DfvoM.) The boys pay St. em 
you ? — They do. 

209. That is all they pay ?— Yes. 

210. (Lorrf ClareitdoH.) Where is the sc 
room ? — The room is knoivn as ihe public poi 
Harrow, nearly opposite to BIr. Taughan'e h 
Ic is a humble room. It is a room that was 
a long time before we got our new schools as oi 
our school-rooms. 

211. Is it a decent place ? — Il is a very com 
room. I do not know how to describe it ii»»e t 

212. Is 5/- absolutely all ihe hoys pay ? — ^Yea. 

213. Do they pay nothing besides? — ^No, ex 
of course, for the few books which they use, 

2H. Wag ihe room a stable ? — No, It aiiyoi 
stable. It was used temporarily as a chnrch wbe 
gnat church was under repair, nnd then Dr. Vau 
took it. I certainly have no reason whatever tc 
pose that any parents have beea deterred rrom.eei 
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sons because of the nnture of tLo building itself. 
le other hoiid, I have uo doubt that if we hod iv 

luilding it would give a style Bud lustre to the 

thiug. It would be au advantage, no doubt. 

. Rule 3 provides that " the schoolmaster uiaj 
'eivc, over and above the youth of the inhabitants 
thin tlie parish, so many foreigners as the whole 
raber may be well taught," and so on, " and of 
• foroignera he may take such stiiiends and wages 
can get, except that they be of the kindred of 
Lyon, the founder." Are there any kindred 
aim Lyon who ever present themselves under 
clause ? — About a fortnight back, for tho first 

I received a letter, in wbiuh a geutlemau asked 
bother he would gain any special privilege from 
tct of his being, as he believed, a kinsman of 

Lyon. I wrote to say I was not sure in my 
mind that any man could claim special privileges 
3 he came to reside in the parisli of Harrow, but 
feeling unable to decide that question, 1 thought 
ould do wisely to wrilo to lUe solicitor of tho 
Tnors, and I presume he has done so. Never 
e, that I know of, was such a claim preferred. 
question, I suppose, would be, whether the fact 
eing of the kindred of John Lyon, without 
euce, would give the qualiticalion. I do not 
' how that would be. 

6. {Lord Lyttelton.) You could not take " sti- 
nds and wages " of the kindred of John Lyon 

that rule ? — Kot if tbey have the qualification. 

, {Lord Clarendon.) 18. "The annuiil expenses 
many boys would not exceed 135^ With a few 
y would reach as much as 180/." With very 
pposo they would reach ISO/. ? — Very few. 
{Lord LytuUon.) Would you state the 
tge expenses of your boys at 160/. ? — No ; I 
Id say they are uuder loO/. with the great 
rity. If you take what I may call a practical 
age instead of a mathematical average, I should 
the average expenses of the majority are even 
T 145/. per annum. Tito majority of bills that 
: in to me each quarter are undoi 50/, Of course 
tsponse would bo more in ctbcr houses, because 
re more boys, and the charges to each boy are 
I may perhaps menlion that in somo bills 
irney money" is not included. In somo maatera' 
es it is included i that of course makes a con- 
able difference. I think the masters of small 
es will say it is not in theirs. To boys going to 
ind or Scotland this item makes a great difference. 
.9. {Lord Clarendon.) 19, You say you answer 
:]ueBtiop by taking an average of the number of 
, who, during the year 1860, were charged with 
nents for public or private tuition. " During 
160 there were on an average 478 boys on the 
bool list, from which number 35 may lie sub- 
icted as representing boys on the foundation, and 
ew boys absent for a quarter. Boys on the ibun- 
lion pay onlr for private tuition. The estimated 
tal sum will then he made up of tho following 
■ms." That amount, which is clearly made out, 
ca the total 18,098/. 1-1». That is for a year, I 
,oso ?— Yes. 

iO. For 443 boys ? — For 443 uon-foundationers, 
for 32 fonndatiooera as well. 
l\. We have had an answer to that ? — ^Tes. 
12. {Laid LylteltoH.) The number of home 
'ders not being foundationers is about 30, is it not ? 
; is now about 20. I could with a little time give 
exact number.* 

i3. {Lord Clarendon.) 21. 1 think you said you 
pay a certain amount of rent to the Governors ? — 
a year. I receive 50/, and pay 60/. 
a. It rests entirely with you what shall be the 
iber of boarding houses; to fix the maximum 
ibcr ?— Yes. 

25, Do you contemplate any further extension 
he boarding houses ? Is there sufficient room in 
different houses for the boys ? — Certainly, at the 
ent moment. 
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226. (Lord Lytiellon.) You say " there Is accom- 
" modation at the boarding houses for aliout 450 
" boys." You have more boys than that ? — Tliat is 
the accommodation of the boarding houses. 'Iliere ' 
are beaidca those who board at home. 

227. Still there is an excess ?— If you add lo- ' 
gether tho maximum numbers of the different houses 
they come to about 450. 

22H. The fuuudatioucrs are not included at all ? — 
No, nor the other home boarders. 

229. You say the number of boys in the Bcbool 
is 482 ? — Yea ; I think during the present year it has 
been 482 or 483. Tliis time last year it was 492. 

230. (Lord Clarendon.) You say, " I have already 
" alluded to the distinction between our ' Urge' and 
" ' amatl ' houses. It rests, of course, entirely with 
" a parent or guardian lo decide whether he enters it 
"boy at a large or a small house. In the 'small' 
" bouses tho boys take their breakfast and dinner 
" with the master and his family, are more distinctly 
" recognized as members of his family, and doubtless 
" enjoy a more intimate relation to bim, and a more 
" immediate persounl supervision than is practicable, 
" or [lerhaps desirable, in the ' large' houses. The 
"rooms of a 'smidl' house have seldom more than 
"one bed, or two beds, in them. In the 'largo' 
" houses the rooms have generally either one bed or 
" two beds ; and in a few cases lliere are rooms with 
" three, four, or even five beds. Whether a boy is 
" placed in a room by himself, or with one or more 
" companions, depends entirely on the discretion of the 
" house master, who will be guided in no respect by 
" the rank of the boy, but probably by his age or 
" position in the school. The charge is uniform. 
" The papers which I have enclosed from the u- 
" sistant masters will show the nature of the accom- 
" modation provided in each bouse," The difference 
in the charges at the large and small houses is very 
great ? — Yes, the difference between the two is cer- 
tainly very large. 

231. {Lord l.yliellon.) According to the joint 
answer of the assistant masters, the total average of a 
boy's expenses in the small bouses is no less than 
210/. per annum ?— Yes. 

232. As the difference is so great, I wish to un- 
derstand what the precise advantages are of the 
small houses, and what raises the expenses so much 7, — < 
I can state what I conceive to be the advantages 
received ; but I am not able to explain accurately 
from my own personal knowledge what it is that 
nece.ssitates so marked a difference in the expense. 
I cannot myself tell you, without going very fully 
with each master into bia house expenditure, what 
it is which makes it necessary for him, if he is to 
receive any profit at all, to charge so much more 
for board than is thought necessary to be charged 
at the large houses. With regai'd to that I take the 
statement which is made by the wboto body of the 
masters of small houses, when tbey state what their 
profits are ; and I observe, as was to be supposed, that 
they lay great stress on the undoubted fact that there 
is a very much gi'eater risk with a small house than 
with a large one. It is there stated, I believe, that if 
there are fewer than four boys in a house, the house 
does not answer at all. It is only when its number is 
completely full that the profits are considerable. 

233. {Mr. T/iompton.) The masters say, " The 
" average profits on the sura of 135/. paid for board and 
" tuition in a ' small bouse ' may be estimated at 50/.j 
" but this estimate is based on the supposition that the 
" number of boarders in the house is always complete, 
" According to the present rate of fixed and necessary 
" expenses (rent, taxes, wages, &c,), in most of the 
" small houses, which are calculated to receive seven 
" boys, four boarders would not repay the outlay in- 
" curred for their reception. As the number varies 
" from five lo seven, the profit on each boarder varies 
" (about) from 10/. lo 50/. per annum " ? — Tho alate- 
mciil of the masters is that four boardcra would uotpay 
the outlay which a house involves. That I have 
gathered from them in conversation. 
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K Has it ever been present to your mind that 
n disa^lvastages might ui certain cases reauU 
having two; that you should eii.her have one 
n a room, or tiiree, or four? — I think un- 
edly. assuming thero is more than one boy in 
lai'ticular room, it is important that the boys 
1 be aii nearly as possible of the game age ; bnt 
Ihat condition I confess I ehould not apprehend 
loral — I lay a stress upon the word^any moral 
renience arising from any number of boys being 
Bgatcd together in one room. 
. Do you see any distinction between two hoys 
oom, and three or four ; a point which is some- 
raised ? — The disadvantage of a large room 
rs to me to be this, that there are far more 
(unities of carrying on games, which are, of 
5, of themselves disturbances of study. That is 
)inion of the danger likely to arise from s large 
hut I do not conceive any danger could arise 
the mere contact of a number of boys with one 

!. Taking the use or disuse of private prayer, 
foes the arrangement of the rooms bear npon 
do you think ?— *No donbt there would be in a 
where there were many boj's of the same ago 
creased dilflculty in a boy saying bis prayers 
irly without interruption, partly from the natural 
less of boys, which comes ont more proroinonlly 
there are many together, and partly from the 
iscd possibility of disturbance. 
I. Where there are, say, four boys together in 
n, supposing one of the boys to bo of u much 
r form than the other three, would he exercise 
ain degree of authority in case of a disturbance, 
luld the appeal be to the head of the house, who 
tdoit? — I can only answer the question indi- 
'. Speaking generally, if a disturbance is known 
vc taken place in a particular room, the head 
f the room will bo held to a certain eilcnt re- 
ible, allowance of course being mode for his 
nized influence, or want of influence, fur his 
of physical or other strength, and in general 
s position in the school. But he would certainly 
Id responsible, 

1. Have you a recognized head in each room of 
or four boys, or would it be merely the senior 
-Merely the senior boy. 

(Mr. Thompson.) Von think it desirable lliat 

1 the same room should be all of the same 

The real troth is, 1 have never very accurately 

led to that question. The only question 1 have 

cally attended to is this ; having mj'Sclf, we 

r, une room with two and one with three boys, 

considered how I could be^t arrange them, 

iiat has been mainly according to their size end 

L in school. 

Is there not less restraint between boys of 
ime age than between two boys of 13 and IS ? 
if you place a sisth-form boy in the room, I 
would bo another thing ; therefore 1 hold 
>uld bo quite of the same i^o or of very 
3nt ages. 

Would not a boy of 18 be more likely to put 
to any kind of improprioty on the part of a 
>f 14 than another boy of 14 would, or even 
of 16 ? — ^Yes, probably ; if the case be assumed, 
Doy of right feeling of the age of 18, and one 
, the elder boy would be more likely to prevent 
ing improper than another boy of 14 would. 
I. A kind of parental relation ?— Yes, or rather 
~ an elder to a yonogor brother. 
{Lord Lyitel ton.) Docs it appear to you, ex- 
thc case of brothers, there is an advantage 
eh boy having a single room to himself? — I 
J say as boys became young men there is. 
I. Take the age of 14 ?— No ; t am inclined to 
to a boy of 14 it is immaterial whether ho baa 
1 not a companion, provided always security is 
to prevent disturbance or noise- On the other 
in the case of a boy of 17 or IS, it dooB seem 



to me to be desirable to give hira a room for private HARROW. 

261. Are you aware that boys tliemselvea prefer Rf. 

to be alone ? — Speaking from my experionne of a ^- ^- Butler. 
largo bouse, it is undoubtedly considered a privileee „ , 
to have.. ingle room. ^ ""' '"'■ 

263. But you think partly depending on the age 
of the boy ? — I think it is mainly on the ground 
that it is a tradition that when boys go up in the 
school they get a single room, and so they consider it 
an honour. 

263. What is the difference as to the amount of 
superintendence, between the large houses and the 
small ? Is it simply a question of degree ? Does the 
master of a large home consider himself bound to 
attend in the way of general supervision to the boys 
in hie house, just as much us the master of a small 
house does to his. except the difference of degree, 
i.f., that in the one case you hRva to supervise 40^ 
and in the other seven or eight boys ; or what is the 
difference ? — I am afraid to give the Commissioners 
the experience of any other than my own house ; bnt 
I should judge from that that the master of a large 
house would wish to govern the boys of his house 
mainly through the upper boys rather than by the 
immediate action of his own influence. He probably 
wonld be very intimate with the upper boys, and 
would see tbeothers in private only occasionally. 

264. So, in fact, representing the general system 
of the school itself !' — Ves, 

265. That is as you gorem Iliti whole school, 
namely, through the tipper boys ?— Ves. ' 

266. 8o that, in that view, the email bouses would 
be rather exceptions to iho general system of the 
school ? — Yes. 

267. You think they are rather for bcpys of special 
temperaments? — Yes ; itseemstomethat we have to 
meet, and prjkctically small bouse« do meet, the 
partly reasonable and partly unruasonablo fears of 
parents. 

268. What is the total number of hoys in the 
small houses? — About 70. With regard to the qnes- 
tion of more than one boy in a room, I am by nd 
means certain, as a matl^r of fact, that boys de 
always prefer being alono in a room. The elder boys 
certniuly do, but below the flflh form I should say not. 

269. {Lard Devon.) What restrictions, if any, 
exist as to hours, between the boys of one honaft 
visiting the boys of another. Suppose a boy in your 
bouse has a couple of friends in another house, conli 
those two boys come and sit in his room ? — 1 could 
not answer that question very accurately. In th* 
upper part of the school there certainly would be rio' 
sort of difficnlt.y between boys of one house visiting 
another. On the other liiind, in (he lowor part of the 
school, a boy of one house wonld feel a certain shy- 
ness in cul«.'ring the house of unother. And a boy in' 
a small house, or a home boarder, would feel that' 
shyness still more strongly. 

270. {Lord Clnrendon.) At the top of page 13 
you say, "the boys, in the groat majority of cases, do 
" their work in the same rooms In which they sleep." 
They never do work iu the school, do they ? — Does' 
your Lordship mean under the supervision of the 
master ? _ ' 

271. I mean the work they prepare themselves ? 
— The work they prepare themselves they do not 
prepare in school at all. We shut up and lock the 
school rooms. In llio fourth form the work by day' 
is all prepared and done in school, bnt that is- with 
the masters, 

272. Do the masters work with their own pupils^ 
in their private rooms ? — Not in their private rooms.' 
In certain parts of the school certain lessons are 
always prepared with the tolor in pupil-room. Othcr- 
wi.so, a boy would not go to the pupil-room lo prepare 
his school work ; he would go to his own room. 

273. Have they sufficient accommodation in their 
own rooms. They have tables, I suppose ?—Tes, itf i 
every room they have a table. 

274. They have also desks ? — Probably in all caseff,' 
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23. Tbi* aaMltoB whig to fieL !■ bM 
Ibr fiaaar boor, bnag at one, latber loa taAj ? la 
U M (omI a firmoB of <b* d^ a* two Wdacfc ? 
I bave b««rd coBpUnia abuat it at rarioaa ttata 
fhn varfoM q iiai lCT»?^Of «oane a ebaage ia 
tba diaaer boar woaU iavalre aa oitite abaage^ 
far %fio& or olberviw. la Ibe woA of tbe aAer- 
BOMk I ma; WKf tbe MibJMt bai been, to a ecrtaia 
extent, under bj coanderatioB, wi^ a new to 
laakiag nxae aheraliaaa in tbe worlc of ibe Ibrms. 



that if ibe dtaacr boor wen pot off as lata aa two 
o'cbM^lc it wimU betoolatciaad : ' ** 
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kat cricket ia Ibe aAenMoa if yon bad finoer at 

bair-paateB& 

277, Wbat 4» tbe boy» thiok of h ? — I do not 
baow tbat tbcj arc aware ibat tbe niatUf has beea 
aadar coMtderXioti. 

27S. {fjOrd JtevoM.y Nine » ibe heginaiag of 
break&«t? — Te« i batitu* Tcrr ebonmnil ; tweatjr 
minutca I ahoutd tfaink would fiaiab tbe meal with 
the ytnofftr tor*. 

279. {Mr. TkamptoM.) They hare only bread and 
butter ? — ThCT hare often egg*. 

280. Prori^ by tbe macter ? — No, tber hare 
not ia general egg* provided by tbe maater. I Imve 
beard lince I gave in my aaewert thai one of the 
maateri of tbe large houttea doe« provide eggs. Ai 
a mle, it may be said that meat in noi eaten. 

281. What ia ihc mle a« to coffee or tea ?— Tbey 
hav: tioth, and take their choice. In some boa^s 
a large machine for boilinc eggi ia bronghl in ^rcry 
day i BO that if tlie boya htia^ their egg?, they are 
lN>iled Tor lliF-ro. I liarc aiwaya myfwli' Iiruught in to 
mo at lireakraat a lainph; of the Iraf which is given 
to the boyi in tbe boate, and at lunch wo have the 
•aoMi meat or meata which the boys have bad at 
dioncr. 

282. {Lord Clarendon.) I may mention thp two 
cotnplaiiita one ia in the habit of bearing are of raw 
meat and rancid hutler ? — Raw mcnt means bad cook- 
ing. Aa to rancid buttrr, I do out know how that is. 
It ia difTicull to get good batter at all timea. Great 
pains are taken in my own houac to procure good 
onttcr, and I Lave no doubt it is the game at the 
uthrr huuKB. 

283. {Lord Devon.) Can you slnle what quantity 
of meat jicr day a boy eals ? — I am not able to slate. 
Perhapii ttie houi^kccper may be able to lell me. 
T}ie whole hou»ohotd eonsisU of 80 or 90 iwreons. I 
could IcU how many \mnvU of meat ore consumed in 
a day. 

284. {Lord Clarendon.) 25. "The profits of most 
" of the ma«t<Ts depfinJ very conaidorably upon their 
" boarding boUBca." Is (here any master wlio has not 
a houac, or have all the masUTH boarding houses ? — 
Mr, Bowon liaa none ; hia aalary was 300/., and X 
raised it to 400/. Tlioro ia Mr. Smith again, who 
recotvoa 300/. from tlio aecoud maxter ; ho has none. 
Wo havft no other claRaical master at present who 
ha* no houa''. The matliematicnl maslera now have 
all boiiriling houaes. 

285. {Lord Devon.) There are maaters who keep 
houHik are there, wjig do not lake forms ?_There is 



with a boardbg 
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287. Bot Oe gncnl a^erriaMB ia tbat of tbi 
MUb— (ial wMter wbo ia tbe MMtcr of tbe board-, 
tog bosM 't — Tea. 

288. At ibe ad ef aaawcr 23 jon say. ' 
*■ brcab&et aad tea ibe oztb Ivm, and Id « 
* bo^Ha clbrr b^a ia tbe ofper part of the idaol, 
" bave tbeir Mcob ia ibeir owa rooma ?" — 1 Unuifrf 
tbat a^ati too hoA at bst. In my own houac iiu 
eaJy tbe oxtb Sunm. 

289. By whoM are tboee f ali pr«|vred ': — l>y 
are pwep T od eatird; by tbe aervaut^ and in mntt <i 
tbebnwea, llbinl. Ibi j an titiii h[i b<^ the servuBk. 

29Q. Takes wf aa wvll aa ptepaied ? — In mr «n 
booae tbcy bare ahnys been taken np by fags. Tbj 
are p«t eot on a table doae to tbe ball, and arc tku 
taken Bpbj Ibe &ga. 

291. Do net Ibe f^i teaat the bread ?— Ai 1 
mailffr of &ct tbeae baa been aaoe change eince ^ 
tiiM as a boy. The toaaliag b now genemOy dcM 
by tbe bowekeepg. Still if a aizth form boy wUcl 
10 have aay extra piece of bread toasted, be w«aU 
teQ his fag to do it, and tbe bg woold take il to lb* 
nearest ire, which wooU be ba own. Tbe real &et 
il, that it is dooe in tbe first instance by (be b 
keeper. I do not ibiok tbat used to be »j- 

292. {Lord ClarrMdom.) 27. " In addition to tb 
" annaal fee of 60/. for board and wasiiitig paid br 
•* each boy, there is a fee (also annnat) of 8i, wUci 
" is intended to cover the expense of lighting, far- 
" niching, and repairing his rooco." W«s that liie 
fee in Dr. Taagltta's tine ? — Yes, that is the &< 
which existed in Dr. Taaghan's time. There is 
profit at aD upon that. It is assmned that that ii 
near an estimate as can be made of what id acUiaI(f 
expended opon tho^e items. 

293. Would yon consider that those items (art 
yon 500/. s year ? — I never pot it (o myself in ' 
way. I never made an estimate myself. J may tuit 
honeier, that another master of a large house, wte 
is an exact and careful accountant, estimated (k 
GorrespoftdiDg cost in his own bouse at \OL a boy. 

294. Tbe wear and tear ? — Yes, with the oli» 
items referred to in my printed answer, 

295. Lighting includes gas, does it ? — It iucloto 
in my house gas. I have only had g&a a very hir 
months. I used to have Palmer's lamp«. I coneida 
I lose a trifle by the substitution of gas, bat wn 
little ; it is almost tbe same thing. The charge of 8(. 
includes replacing tbe chairs and other thiogs, and 
especially repainting the doors, beds, book-cases, and 
so on. 'ITial is the most constant item, for the amount 
of painting and papering is excessive. When w* 
bad the scarlet fever, a yenr ago, it cost Kime IjOi 
altogether. That is one of tlie accidents voa hsTt 
occasionally. Tlie rooms had just been done a fo 
months before, and when the scarlet fever came tliey 
hnd to be done again. 

296. I can scarcely imagine that in one year i 
could cost 8/. for repairs ? — And new furniture. 

297. {Mr. Thotmpton.) What is the cost of th« 
lighting of all those rooms, do you suppose ?- 
cannot say, I did have an estimate made out, com- 
paring tbe cost of tlio lamps with the increased cost 
of the gas, and 1 forget wbat the result was, except 
that I know it Is pretty nearly tbe same. I think 
all I ought to Say in evidence about that 8/. is that 
I (lid not myself estimate the items which it coven, 
but that tliat sum is supposed not to involve a profit, 
but simply to cover the cxpeDse which ia practicalij 
found to exist. 
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298, You found it aa it was in Dr. Vaughan'a 
time ? — Yes ; llie carpentcrB' bills imd painters' bills, 
every quarter, are enormous. 

299. {Lord Clarendon.) Ave there not some of 
the liouses where repairs are charged in the bills, and 
carpenters' bills sent in besides ? — I thinfc in my 
schedule of accounts, which T inherited from Dr. 
Vaughau, there is a far-siglited item for " mischief," 
but I am not sure whether that has actually been 
charged. That would be B]>plicable, for instaaco, to 
the case of a boy taking a poker, as is not unfrequently 
done, and sending it through a partition wbIL If a 
boy wantonly defaced a wall, I should feel myself 
justified in charging him with the coat. 1 believe, in 
fact, the charge has never been made. 

300. Practically this covers those items, There 
sro no carpenters' bills sent in to the parents ? — 
Never. Speaking of my own house, I nm convinced 
that no such charges have ever been sent in. I have 
more than once intended to do so, but at the last 
moment I have forgotten it. 

301, And no charge for repairs is made to a boy 
on leaving ? — No. 1 believe it is a pretty certain and 
careful estimate, and that I could show it is under- 
stated, if anything. I believe it does not cover tlio 



302. {Lord Lffilellon.) In the majority of cases, 
do the parents ask you for advice as to the tutors, or 
do you think they know of ihem from thtir own 
connexions ? — In the majority of cases they do 
not apply to me, except where it is a question of 
scleeliii/r a tutor for a boy in my own house. 

303. (Lord Oarendon.) 31. "In round numbers 
" our total is 450, really about 480, while the number 
'' of new boys that come to us yearly is about 150, 
" really somewhat less " ? — I feel that may vary ; a 
few more years would give me more accurate data 
forjudging. At the present moment I consider our 
numbers are full. They vary between 470 and 490 ; 
uid it is practically a mattec of chance which of those 
we hare, It depends on whether a master happens to 
have made his calculations for filling bis house quite 
correctly, and still more upon the chance, over which 
we have no control, what may be the number of fresh 
home boarders in any particular quarter. Last year 
there were more home boarders than this year, but 
practically wo may be said to be full now, and it 
is a matter of chance whether we have 470, 480, or 
490. 

304. (Lord Lytfetlon.) Do you find more appli- 
cations for admission to the school than you are able 
to comply with ? — I find it difficult to answer that 
question precisely. The ^vay in which the matter 
comes before mo is this ; a parent, who may be 
supposed to know none of the masters of the school, 
writes to me as Head Master to ask whether his 
son can have admission to tho school. I always 
reply in substance that he would do wisely to make 
immediate application to some one of the masters, 
with whose names I furnish him in a printed paper, 
adding that admission to tho bouse of a master is 
followed as a matter of course by admission to the 
school. This implies that the only difliculty is to 
gain admission to the bouses. If 1 have no vacancy 
in my own house for some time coming, I generally, 
as a matter of convenience, inform him of that ; after 
which I seldom hear any more of the matter, and 
therefore am unable to say whether he does or does 
not succeed in finding admission for his son. 

305. Is it necessary or prudent for any one who 
wishes to enter hiit son at this school to give con- 
siderable notice ? — Yes, practically it is prudent for 
parents to give at Itiast two years' notice before a 
boy enters the school. 

306. {Lord Clarendon.) Part lU. Tlie examina- 
tion for matriculation is confined to Latin and Greek, 
is it not. There is no English? — Speaking from 
my own experience, it has been confined to Latin and 
Greek. At one time mathematics come in, but it 
was found the result did not answer, simply because 
it did not aSect the boy's position in the school. It 



was not thought, in other words, desirable to lower 
his place in the whole school because his proficiency 
in mathematics at the time of entry might be poor. 

307. If it was known beforehand that that was the 
requirement of the school, and that mathematics were 
looked up to and respected here, the boys would come 
prepared for that, just exactly as they would with 
Greek and Latin ? — No, I think not. At all events, 
T do not think we could rely upon that in the pre- 
sent state of education. Without reference to what 
took place before I came, I can give a reason why I 
think it undesirable to take mathematics into account 
in fixing a boy's place in the school. The reason 
is this, that the main study at Harrow is that of 
the classical languages. If, therefore, we place a boy 
according to what we conceive to be either his general 
ability, or his general acquirements, we may place 
him very far below the main work which he is per- 
fectly competent to discharge. The truth is, there is 
no way at Harrow of estimating a boy's general pro- 
ficiency apart from his clossiciil proficiency. It is 
impossible to compare two boys when they first come, 
and say one is fit for a higher grade in respect of his 
greater general proficiency, taking into account ma- 
thematics as well as classics. We can only test him 
by the one study which is confessedly the predominant 

30H. But might you not require a certain amount 
of mathematics, wo will say, a:^ a test of proficiency 
on admission ? — The only way in which we could 
do that would be by saying that no boy should bo 
admitted at all who did not satisfy some requirement 
in mathematics. We could not take it into account 
in fixing his place. 

309. {Lord Li/lUllon.) Could you not require a 
minimum of mathematical and arithmetical know- 
ledge ? — Yea. 

310. {Lord Clarendon.) By simply requiring 
Latin and Greek, you directly discourage and show 
tho little importance you attach to anything elsei* — I 
cannot admit that infei'cnce ; but I can understand 
that, practically, we might put a certain pressure upon 
private schools by requiring from all boys on entering 
Harrow a certain minimum in mathematics and 
modern languages. 

311. Practically you do nothing of the kind? — 
Practic.iily we do not. 

312. {Lord Lyttetton.) rraclically you may say 
this, that a certain knowledge of Greek and Latin 
necessarily implies a curtain knowledge of English ? 
— Yes i but your Lordship {addressing Lord Claren- 
don) has been rather assuming that those studies 
were discouraged by us at private schools, i.e., that 
by our not insisting upon mathematics or modem 
languages, as a preliminary examination, we dis- 
oouri^c those studies at private schools. I do not 
think that is the fact. 

313. In the second partof this answer is the word 
"removal" quite tlie word that ought to be used. 
If I understand it rightly, it means that a temporary 
postponement of his admission would be recom- 
mended, docs it not. It does not mean that he is 
first admilt-ed and then removed, does it ? — I certainly 
did mean that. 

314. Look at the whole sentence : " If a boy wore 
" to show a very gross ignorance of the elements of 
" those subjects, still more if he were unable to write 
" or spell with tolerable accuracy ;" does it not moan 
that in that case it would he recommended he should 
be withdrawn, and brought up again ? — The truth is 
that in stating a hypothetical contingency which 
never happened, I contemplated what your Lordship 
says J but as a matter of fact, the way in which tho 
principle would be applied is, that the hoy would be 
admitted, and in about a week or a fortnight (in very- 
few instances it occurs), I should recommend the 
parent, especially if the boy were in my own house, 
to take him away. 

315. Are tliey generally able to spell pretty well? 

There are some who spell very badly, but there 

are none who spell so badly that we should ftd 
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" not always set, by ite own raaRtur. The mttthe- 
" malical masters examine the whole school in ma- 
" themntica. The modern langui^e masters examine 
" the whole school in modern languages. In the 
" sixth form the examination is on each occasion 
" conducted by a graduato, or two graduates, of 
'*' Oxford or Cambridge, asaieled by two of the Basis- 
" tant masters. The examination ifi this form, which 
" contains from 60 to 64 boys, occupies the greater 
" part of a fortnight. In the other forma it occupies 
" about a week." 

338. Then in tlie next paragraph (9, part III.) 
you say, " Except in the sixth form, where the marks 
" of the quarter count as something more than one 
" paper in the examination, the marks of the quarter 
" and the marks of the examination have an equal 
" influence in fixing each boy's final position." What 
are the " marks of the quarter " ? — Marks are given 
at every lesson, and are added up at the end of every 
week, or, in some forms, every fortnight, below the 
sixth form. The boys are newly placed in moat of 
the forms every week ; in a few, every fortnight. 
That is at the discretion of the master. A list is 
made out showing the new order, and on the first 
day of each week (Monday), the boys who are re- 
spectively the heads of their forms according to the 
new places, bring the list to the Head Master. The 
head boys seem to like this custom. I have them up 
singly. I then compare the list they bring with the 
list of the previous week, and it leads to a pleasant 
little conversation with each boy. 

339. {Lord Devon.) Are places changed in every 
form except the upper sixth form during the progress 
of a lesson ? Supposing boy B can answer better than 
boy A ? — The changing of places which takes place 
during a lesson is conlined to forms below the upper 
shell. 

340. I have it hero, " In the upper sixth form 
" places are not changed ;" which aeema to imply that 
iplaces are changed in all the forma except the upper 
Bislh form ? — That is not witli I'eference to the weekly 
placio};, or the placing during lessons. What I 
flieant there was the placing at the beginning of each 
quarter. When once a boy gets into the upper sixth 
form, liowever studious ho may be, he only keejis his 
place ! but with respect to the others, it is not so. 

341. (Cord Clarendon.) A. boy who does ever so 
well in the year cannot rise until there are vacancies? 
—No. His position as to ability is made known to 
the whole school by the published list at the end of 
each quarter, but his position in the school remains 
the same. 

342. Simply a sixth form boy ? — Tea ; for in- 
fltance, once ^le head boy, he remains so until he 
leaveH. 

343. Is there a printed list of the whole school pub- 
lished each quarter ? — A printed list of all the forms 
is published each quarter, and a printed paper also 
is published, abowing the order of the difierent forms 
Bt examination. One is the roll or "bill-book" of 
the school. Besides that, thci-e is a long list or paper 
bhowisg how the boya have done in the examination. 
They are printed in the order of merit, as determined 
by the examination, and by the marks gained during 
the quarter. You do not, however, detect from 
the paper the influence of the marks of the quarter. 
You do not see anything of that. 

344. " Physical science does not form any part of 
the regular studies of the school " ? — No. 

345. It never baa, has it ? — Never, so far aa I am 
aware ; and I feel confident it cannot have ever done 
eo. Such can never have been the case. 

346. You do not say, " Can never be the case " ? 
— It never can have been the case. 

347. Are you of opinion that physical science 
could uot bo introduced with any advantage into the 
regular studies of the school ? — I should certainly not 
be prepared to say that ; i. e., that I think it could 
not he introduced with advantage ; but that quea- 
tion opens up a very wide inquiiy indeed j viz., 
bow far it is possible to introduce it. If I am oaked 



whether I am of opinion that the study of physical HABBOT^. 

science never could bo introduced into the school ss 

part of the regular work, I am not prepared to say 

that. But that question involves another very ^- M. Bud^ 

general question, viz., how far any (ao to speak) col- 

lateral studies can be introduced side by side with ^ ''°°° '^^ 
the studies which we have at present established at — ^— — 
the school. I understand your Lordship to speak less 
with respect to the importance I attach to physical 
science than to the practicability of introducing it, if 
important. 

348. Jnst so ? — Speaking generally, I do not tlunk 
we can, with advantage, have many collateral studies 
going on at once in the school ; because wholly inde- 
pendent of the intrinaic importance of these particular 
studies (of which, for the moment, I do not speak) I am 
certain that you cannot with profit extend beyond a 
certain limit, and that a confined one, the inteUectu^ 
exertions of the boys. As I have attempted to state 
in my answers, the boys will work fairly well at the 
subjects which I hold to be the main atudy of the 
school, even though they may not have any peculiar 
natural fitness for them ; bat take them away from thiit 
main study, and move them into another study which 
has not the stimulus of tradition, and which is 
not folt to be the main study of the place, aud 1 
think there would be great danger, considering their 
youth, and the improbability that they would be 
actuated by any strong love of knowledge for its 
own sake, that they would become listless and 
idle. Certainly 1 should not be prepared, as at pre- 
sent advised, to recommend any large additions to 
the collateral studies of the school. On the other 
hand, I distinctly guard myself against saying that I 
believe the public school system prevents the poEslblo 
introductioTi of physical science as one of the colla- 
teral studies. 

349. But that which constitutes the main studies 
is quite arbitrary? — Not quite arbitrary; tradition 
exercises so powerful an influence ; much more on the 
boya than on the masters, even. 

350. (Lord J.^Kelton.) Is not the bias given by 
the universities very strong ? — Undoubtedly. If we 
analyse the causes of the influence enjoyed by any 
particular study at a puhlic school, the influence of 
the universities must be taken into account as of the 
utmost possible importance. Now we find, as is well 
known, there are but two studies at the univcraitiea, 
at any rate at Cambridge, to which any very great 
weight is attached. At Oxfoi'd, it is true, there are 
new subjects which are beginning to receive an adiU- 
tiona! degree of acknowledged importance, espceially 
the atudy of history and law j and as these studies 
advance in recognized importance, so no doubt that 
importance will be reflected, to a certain extent, on 
our public schools. 

351. "Examination papers are set, both in ancient 
" and modern blalory, each of which counts like any 
" other paper in the examination." Is there any vivd 
voce exutuination in ancient and modern history ? — > 
No i the examination is conducted entirely on paper. 

852. In the next line you say, "history ia also 
" taught, and marks are given for it during the 
" quarter " ? — I intended to show the distinction be- 
tween history tested by a written examination and 
history taught orally. 

853. What ie the history that is taught orally, 
and how ? You aay there is no viva voce examina- 
tion ? — There is no vied voce examination. The 
question is, what we mean by examination. I have 
been limiting the use of the term to the regular 
examinations whicli are held at the beginning and 
end of tfie quarter. The real truth is, I have been 
in the habit of requesting the boys of my own form 
(the upper sixth) once in every week to bring up a 
certain fixed portion (12 or 14 pages) of some historic 
work, e.ff. Guizot's English S«volution (in English), 
and vol. 3 of Ai-nold'a Borne. We have now just 
begun vol. 2 of Hallam's Constitutional History, to 
which tbey devote one hour in school. That yisj,he 
said to be an orltl ex tun i nation. 



^BABBQ^r. 354. For one hour in tbe week ? — One hour in 

I ' the week. 

1MB ilrr ^^^' ^^ tliere a scale of morki^, according to Iho 
,'■ 'J I* * relative importance of the studies ? Is thu relative 

.9 June 1882. importance ol" tbe stndies of the eclioo! estimated by a 

scale of marks ? — Tes. 

326. For instance, a scale of marks, sbowiiig what 
proportion mathematics bear to classics ? — Your 
Lordship will find my printed answer (9, part III.) 
applies to that ; — " The average of the marks of the 
" first four or five boys in each form in classics is 
" taken as a standard. Of this average one-fourth 
" is taken as tbe average for the same number of the 
" highest boys in mathematics, and onc'itinlh as the 
" average in modern languages. For instance, sup- 
" posing that the four or five best classical scholars 
" gained on an average for classics 3,600 marks, the 
" average gained for mathematics by the four or five 
" best mathematiciaDB would be assumed (o be 900 
" marks, and tbe average gained for modern Ian- 
" guages by the fonr or five best scholers in modern 
" languages would be assumed to bo 400 marks. 
" Thus classics are to mathematics in the proportion 
" of four to one, and to modern languages in the pro- 
" portion of nine to one." 

357. Modern languages are reckoned at one-ninth ? 
—Tes. 

358. {hord Clarendon.) What is the total amount 
of time devoted to history, ancient and modern ? 
There is an hour a week in which the boys read with 
you J that is part of the school work ? — Tes. I am 
speaking now of the upper aisth form. I could not 
undertake to say, without further reference, what is 
the precise time given in the several forms. The 
Commissioncra will find that in the tables at thu end 
of tbe printed evidence. 

359. Those examination papers nra extra work, 
are they ? — Those are entirely extra work. The 
subject for modern history is fixed at the end of 
each school quarter, and is prepai'ed during the holi- 
days. On the very first day of the boya' return after 
the holidays they are throughout the school examined 
by papers. Some are printed and some not. Then 
in tbe course of about a month the result of that exa- 
mination is announced. 

360. There are no prizes, I think, for history ? — 
" Copies " are given. 

361. {Lord Lyllekon.) That is another name for 
a prize ? — Yes. Copies are given to a very limited 
extent to the boya who do best in each form. A 
"very limited extent " means that they arc very seldom 
given to more than one or two. If two boya are 
decidedly good, they are given to two. 

362. {Lord Clarendon.) What do you conceive is 
modern history ? How is tbo period determined ? — 
The system upon which we proceed in fixing the sub- 
ject for examination in modern history at the close of 
the holidays is to divide English history into periods, 
beginning at the i>eriod of the Soxons and ending at 
the battle of Waterloo"; and it is so arranged that 
these periods extend over three years. For example, 
one period will he the time prior to the Conquest ; 
another period is the French Revolution. That is the 
last one we have been doing, the most recent of all. 
The boys of the sixth form have been employing 
their holidays in getting up Mignot's History of 
the French Revolution, with special reference to 
Carlyle. 

363. {Lord Lyltetioti.) There are separate prizes 
for modern history ? — Only copies. We make a 
great distinction between them. 

364. What are copies ?— A Iwy in the sixth form 
who gels a copy may have 10s. to spend in books j 
if in the fifth, 7*. 6rf. ; if in tbe shell, 5s. ; if in Ihe 
fourth form, 3*. 6d. These copies are paid for by 
the parents. 

365. The copies are paid for by the parents ? — 
Yes 1 I may say that less than a year ago, after full 
consideration of the subject, a great reduction was 
made in the number of copies given. 

366. Aie they leas vBlued by boya as compared 



with tlie ntlier prizes? — There is a very wide Jif-J 
ference. The prizes, technically so called, are prim I 
of considerable value ; five guineas, for example, in 
books, whicit are given for special studies ; for 
instance, Greek and Latin verge, or English verae 
and prose, once a year ; Ihe exercises arc prinled, 
and the successful candidates are almost always in 
the upper part of the upper sixth foim. Tbeee are 
confined to a very few. Lost quarter I was so anxioDs 
that the historical subject should be well prepared in 
the holidays, that I announced that thenceforward do 
boy would be allowed to have an exeat during the 
quarter, who failed to satisfy the examiner. Up to 
that time the rule bad been that if the boy failed to 
pass, he was re-examined, the re -examination occu- 
pying three hours of the morning of an extra whole 
holiday. 

367. Do you mean every boy, as a regular thin^, 
is allowed to go home once in the quarter? — Yes; 
we have printed papers signed by the Head Master, 
iho tutor, the classical form master, the mntlie- 
matical master, and the modern language miuter, 
and if all these agree in sanctioning the indulgence, 
then the boy is allowed to go away and stay at lioin«, 
speaking generally, from Saturday midday till bebst 1 
second school on Monday. When Saturday ia a wholf* 
holiday, the boys ara allowed to leave Ilarrow tfklK J 
fourth scliool on Friday. In practice tbe great itu)j» J 
rity elect to lake their exeat when they can tdw^J 
to the full extent. 1 

368. Do they choose Friday ? — Yes, with tlu| 1 
limit, that no boy is allowed to take an exeat with* 
the first month of ihe quarter, or within the 1 
fortnight. 

369. (Lord Devon.) I suppose that practically tl 
boys only take an exeat whose parents live in Londc 
or in ils neighbourhood? — Many go to a considerable 
distance, as to Brighton, for example. With respect 
to the houses we allow boys to go to, if tlie parenu 
are unable to receive them from some cause or other, 
we allow the boys to go to the houses of friends who 
are specially approved by tlie parents. There are 
other distinctions. Wo do not like a boy to go to 
the house of un unmarried brother, or to eitber of the 

370. You object to the universities particularly! 
— Certainly. 

371. Does not the system of cj'e«(s greatly denude 
the school on Sundays ? — We have sometimes had 
from 300 to 400 boys absent on the Exeat Sunday. 
On such an occasion the chapel is very empty, and 
many of the townspeople are allowed to coma IhJ 
This happens only once in each quarter. 

372. {Lord Lytlelton.) Since when have infti 
matics been compnlsory ? — I am not able to 1 
with perfect accuracy ; I believe since 1845. 

373. In Dr. Vaughan's time ?— I think » 

374. Since when bos cither French 01 
been compulsory ? — I believe since 1851. 

375. {Lord Clarendon.) French or Gennss I 
compulsory ? — Yes. 

376. And you have two modern language mu 
only ? — Two masters. 

377. For 480 boys ?— For the whole school. 

378. Is that sufficient, do you think ? — Of courj 
that raises the question, how much time i 
you will allow for the two modern languages in e 
form. That again is connected with the collatent \ 
question, how many boys can be taught at once by 
each master. According to our practice, each section 
of the fifth form, containing 72, is divided into two 
German, and two French classes. They are all 
divisions of 18 nearly. About 20, I think I may 
say, is the number of the chief German diyision. 
Tlius the question, having regard to our practice, 
would seem less to be whether the number of boys 
heard by one of the masters in modern languages is 
excessive, because that number rarely exceeds 2(^ 
but rather whether the amount of time given in each 
week to each form to modern languages is adequate. 
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379. What is jour opinion ? Do you think tho 
time given is adequate ? First, what is iLo lium ? — 
T)ie time given is stated in the table. It varies. For 
almost all the school it is two liours a week, indepen- 
dent of the time allowed lor preparation. It \g im- 
possible to estimate accurately the time ihey give to 
preparing in modern languages. 

350. {Lord Lj/tteltoa.) But as to malliem.-iticB 
and modern languages, can you tell us the lime 
given ? — The time given to mathemaiius in llie 
greater port of the school is three hours a week, 
besides the time which must necessarily bo devoted 
to preparation in that subject ; and the time given 
Lo modern langua<;ea in the greater part of tho suhool 
is two hours, beaiilcs the time necessary for preparing. 

351. {Lord Clarendon.) Do you think that timo 
is adequate for modern languages ? — There, of course, 
you introduce the question how far it is possible lor 
UB, consistently with the demands made upon our 
Ume by classics and mathematics, to givo a thorough 
training in French and Gorman. Upon this point, 
as I have explained in my answers, 1 do not hesitate 
for a moment to say, as must be i<elf-evident, that 
if we were able to give, instead of two hours a 
week, 12 or 14 hours a week, the progress of the 
hoya in those subjects would, of course, bo greater. 
What we have to consider is, how far we can intro- 
duce the study of a subject like modem languages 
without fatally or, at least, without seriously or dan- 
gerously, iiifriuging upon the time given to what ia 
onr main study, t.e. classics. 

'682. Do you consider there can be no middle term 
between a thorough training and two hours a week, 
which is no training at all ? — To come, then, to the 
point, I am most decidedly convinced that we cannot 
give more hours in the week to modern languages 
without damage to the intellectual lone of the place, 
BO long as we retain in il-s fulness our system of 
classical instruction. I believe, and have a very tirm 
conviction, that we have pushed as far as it is wise 
to do the principle of subtracting from the lime 
originally given to claasies. If I am silked whether 
I think that provision could ever be made at Harrow 
for a systematic and complete instruction in modei-n 
languagis, I do not hesitate to say I believe it could 
only bo done by introducing an entirely separate 
department, from which department it would probably 
be found necessary to exclude the study of Greek 
altogether, or at all eventa in a great measure ; and 
in all probability, all verse composition. Unless some 
radical fundamental change of that kind were iutro- 
duced, I believe it is impossible, unless we sacrifico 
the classical training of the boys, to give more time 
to modern languages. 

383. Then one can hardly aay there is any pro- 
ficiency made here in modern languages at all ? — 
That I should presume to question, decidedly. Within 
the range of my own experience, there has been a 
very marked improvement. The atndy of modern 
languages unqnestionably occupies a much higher 
place in the estimation of the boys than it did when 
I was myxelf at school 10 years ago, 

384. What should you attribute that to ?— To the 
influence of time alone. The boys are exceedingly 
averse to attach any importance to a study when it is 
first introduced. It was so in the first instance with 
mathematics ; and it has been so with modern lan- 
guages. Mathematics have made a great advance 
since they were first introduced. Having been 
excessively unpopular, and looked down upon by 
the cleverer boys, they are now studied in real 
earnest by the majority of boys who take the highest 
place in classics. I have been very much struck by 
observing, in my short experience as Head Master, 
that boys who, I know, arc decidedly the best classics 
in the school work very hard at mathematics, very 
frequently taking private lessons j so that we find in 
the examination at the close of the Bchool quarter 
those boys who come high upon the totals for classics 
have a very fairly distinguished place in mathematics, 
itnd also a very fairly distinguished place in modern 
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languages. I believe that arises partly from the fact HATtROW^ 
ihat those studies are more looked up to than they 
were ; and mainly, no doubt, from the fuct that unless 
a boy does take pains to prepare himself in tho.so col- 
lateral studies, the marks for which exercise bo very 
important an influence in determining the general 
position of each boy at tho end of the quarter, ho 
will seriously damage his position in the school. In 
other words, he will come out very much lower in the 
examination than he is prepitrad to acquiesce in ; and 
ho finds it necessary, in order to maintain his place, to 
work very hard. 

385. Then it would ap]icur that there comes & time 
when, fi-ora the encouragement given by what we may 
coll the school authorities to new etadies, the influence 
of tradition is no longer so powerful in repelling themi' 
— When there is not so powerful a negative tradition ; 
but I may say, from experience, there is a dead 
weight, a very powerful dead weight, against which 
any master has to contend in introducing a now sub- 
ject. Of course, tho depressing eff'ect of that dead 
weight tends to diminish with time. 

38ti. I would ask whether it is not within the 
lunge of your experience, that boys who have come 
to Harrow with a lair knowledge of French have 
totally forgotlen it here ? — I cannot say I have 
known that. I do not question, for a moment, but it 
may have taken place. If I am asked what I think 
we are able to do here, i.e. what is the exleut of 
what we can do for boys in modern languages, I 
am inclined to think it may be represented thus. We 
cannot hope, for a moment, to enable them to converse 
well in French and German. That is not a result, 
considering the demands upon our time, which it is 
really worth while to aim at. But I think what we 
can do is to make them fairly conversant with the 
grammar of those languages, and to read books in 
them, so that if they have afterwards anything Uke 
energy, and address themselves to those sntyects, they 
will have got a very useful basis for further study ; 
but I certainly do not believe, and do not pretend for 
a moment, it is in our power by allowing two hours a 
week to those subjects, to make them at all proficient 
in French or German. 

387. Are the modern language masters who teach 
French and German both Frenchmen ? — The two 
masters iu modern languages are both Frenchmen. 
One also teaches German. 

388. Does he teach German with a good accent, 
do you suppose ? — I am afraid I am not entitled to 
answer thaL 

389. Where was he educated ? In Germany ?— 
He was educated at Harrow, at the school here. 

390. Has he a good pronunciation of French ?— 
Yes. 

391. He has a good French pronunciation? — He 
has a very good French pronunciation. I have good 
reason to believe he has a peculiarly pure accent. 

392. (LordLtfttellon.) Are the French prizes much 
valued ? Is there much competition for them ? — The 
competition for these prizes is much less than I could 
desire to see. For French there are, speaking gene- 
rally, from 20 to 30 candidates ; or about 20 perhaps. 
For German there are generally much fewer, but it 
would be unfair to estimate the interest taken in 
modern languages solely or even mainly by the 
amount of competition for the prizes. The only boys 
who have a chance of obtaining tho prizes are just 
the three or four who are acknowledged to stand first 
in their respective studies ; and indeed we find it is 
the same with respect to the prizes given for classical 
subjects, for instance, the Latin verse, or tho Greek 
Iambics ; although they enjoy confessedly a very 
great influence in the school, even there the number 
of competitors is usually very small. 

393. But French and German were introduced 
not in addition to the other studies, but in substi- 
tution for Bome other studies ? — I believe I am correct 
in saying that the time now given to mathematics, 
French, and German was subtracted from the time 
originally given to the study of the classics. 
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forget at ihb ntomeni whether there haa ' 



other sabjeet. AH th(»e snfcjecif they have hea 
examiiKd in rince I have bt:«D Haul Master. 

406. And all ifaose branches thev bare MWi 
mffieieni prr>ficieiKT in by thetr own nnuded eStatt 
— By. praciically, their own unaidMi «'flbrts. If tha 
eUf^ical tutor of a boy happens himeeir to he tlilst 
esteil in the particular fnbje«t of natural ^eti«e whh£ 
IB set for the examination, he will pfolwblv IW* 
plea»uTe in advi^ng him in hif reading ; bat tlw 
practice is this, that ai the end of the {v-bool 
% subject i? announced for examination in thi 
of tbe next school quarter ; a certain 
pages out of some elemeniarv treatise is fixed; a 
in that elementary ireaiise the boyf are exantaed 
paper. 

407. How many boys go in for thai exantiaaiioi 
—The unmbers have varied very materially, Whm 
first the pbyBical science roluntary examinationj 
introduced, I bare been mid that no less than 90 
candidates entered. Latterly, since I have been aU^ 
myself to observe tbe number, they have sunk 
as about 20, or even less. 



408. Wore they introduced together, at thG same 
time with mathemaiica and French ? — A I'ew yearB 
later. 

409. Who examines in physical ecience ? — Two 
of the mnsters. We have a considerable number of 
masters who ftre interested in physical science. 

410. The examination is an important one ? — 
Yes. 

411. (Lord LytteUon.) You have nothing like a 
laboratory ? — No, 

412. (Lord Clarendon.) 12. "Examinations are 
" held at the end of each school quarter in the work, 
" or the greater part of the work, done in the 
" quarter." is that all by written papers ? — These 
examinations are alt by printed papers. 

413. No i!iv& voce examination ? — Mo, no vivS 
voce examination at all. It is hardly worth mention- 
ing, it is so very little ; but in the sixth form exa- 
mination there are 60 boys examined together ; it 
would be impoHBibte, from the pressure of work on 
tlie examiners, to examine the whole of them viva 
voce ; if there is time, I request an examiner to 

414. Has that been done? — Yea, he has in one 
instance taken the monitors. At the end of every 
quarter there is an examination conducted by one or 

415. 1 see the matbematical master and tlie modern 
language master, each of them, examine the whole 
school in their respective departments. Should there 
notbesomeother and special examiners? — The custom 
which exists has, 1 imagine, been founded on the 
knowledge that the amount of labour is excessively 
great ; for the whole school is examined, and strangers 
would find it difficult to have anything like a searching 
examination of 400 boys or 450 boys. The examiners 
come from adistance ; they come from the universities. 
As it is, the examiner or examiners, aided by two of 
the masters, take the first 60 boys of the sixth form, 
It is so very laborious a work that it would certainly 
be impossible for them to take any other part of the 
school. The only question would be, whether wo 
ehoutd invite the assistance of a fresh set of examiners, 
ftn<l confine their labours to the lower part of the 
school. Upon that subject I am not prejMired to give 
a decided opinion, though it seems to me almost 
impassible for any eximiiner to examine thoroughly 
in all the different subjects set for examination, or 
even in the classical subjects alone, so large a number 
of hoys. Then the fee for the examinations would 
have to be considered. As it is, 80/. a year is devoted 
to that object ; 40/. is paid by the Governors, the 
other 40/. is paid by myself. 

416. So far as your knowledge goes, should you 
. say the examinations so conducted hy the niathe- 
1 Inatical master and the modern language masters in 
Lfheir own departments are banajide and satisfactory, 

i.e., to be relied upon ? — Most tlioroughly so ; I have 
not the slightest donbt of that. It is also, perliapa, 
important to oteerve that these examinations exer- 
cise a most important influence in fixing the position 
of each boy in the examination list. 

417. {Lord Devon.) May it not sometimes occur 
that a suspicion of favouritism on their parts, how- 
ever unjust, may arise ? — Practically favouritism is 

418. {Lord Clarendon.) " Two prizes of the value 
" of 21. and 1/. 10«., respectively, in books, have been 
" proposed to tliose two boys below the fifth form 
" who come first and second in an examination in 
" some specified branches of English literature." It 



extends only to boys below the fifth form ? — The fact IIABaoW. 

is, a &iend, whose name I do not mention, has for the 

present kindly given those prizes. I do not know /!«. 

that they will ever come to be a foundation, U. M. B\ 

419. (Lord Lyttelton.) How often have fiey been 3 Jmu n 

given ?— Twice. The examination takes place in the 

first quarter of the year. 

420. (Lord Clarendon.) Do you set any papers in 
English literature 'I — Two of the masters set the 
papers. It is arranged in this way : before the boys 
separate for the iiolidays, I send round a notice to 
the remove and the lower part of the school, saying 
" an examination will be held in tJie course of the 
" next quarter in the following subjects ;" and if I 
am asked what the kind of subject is, I would answer 
that on the first occasion we had Macaul&y's essay on 
" Warren Hastings," Shaksjierc's " Julius Cssar," 
a book of Dean Trench (I believe that upon "Words"), 
and also Tennyson's " Morte d^ Arthur." The last 
was by heart. 

421. {Lord Lyttelton.) Is the competition con- 
siderable for any, and for which of the prizes ? — In 
general the competition for the annual prizes is one 
of the most thorough and satisfactory parts of our 
school work. The excitement among the boys in 
the upper part of the school in connexion with them 
is very intense ; and it is felt to be an honour to any 
one of the houses that a prize should be gained by a 
member of the house. 

422. Which is the great prize of the school ?— 
It is hard to say which of the classical prizes. Per- 
haps the Peel medal. 

423. Which is reckoned the highest honour ? — 
Perhaps our greatest honour of all is felt to be the 
Gregory scholarship, for that really is regarded as a 
great jirize. The other scholarships do not excite so 
much interest. 

424. Is that for the general classical studies of 
the school ? — The Gregory scholarship, like the other 
scholarships, is for proficiency in the various studies 
of the school, including mathematics and modem 
languages. Whenever the time for this examination 
occurs, the competition for it is unusually severe. 

425. Can you give us the numbers of the competi- 
tors for the prizes in I860 and 1861 ?— 1 am afraid 
I cannot. We regard 10 competitors for one of the 
prizes as a very satisfactory number. Occasionally 
they are as few as three. That is almost the minimum. 

426. I do not understand this answer : " The 
'' scholarships are awarded to the bors who do best 
" in the quarterly examinations." Is there not a 
special examination for the scholarships ? — We do 
not have a scholarship to give away at the end of 
every quarter, but there is an examination at the end 
of every quarter, and where a scholarship is to be 
ai^udged, of course, the boy who does the best in the 
quarterly examination has the scholarship. 

427. The scholarship then depends on one or other 
of the quarterly examinations ? — Yes. 

438. Are those quarterly examination papers set 
by yourself ? — They are set by the examiners for the 
sixth form; inotherpartsof the school by the,masterB. 
The diifp^ent parts of the school have separate papers. 
The subjects are different. 

429. {Lord Clarendon.) Does it occasionally hap- 
pen that you do not award the prise ? — No, I do not 
think that has ever taken place. I remember once 
a boy got the prize, but his exercise was not considered 
quite good enough to be printed. I remember that 
occurred once. 
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431. 74«t » ■•« dwr iotw — » ;— »- • •^-- 

|iwl nf -'-■^-' ^ TWCttfttsb«7*hn« 

fl^ boM- print* foJ&iS- 

4W. Ow iMW ftt itr'i—Om ham per nek ; 

bt i«j»p>»<iFrt>r of ttt ihy fc«TO fw ii M |i Miii iB 

Wlfc« mefc iMfccJ o*» bj tfa ttton. 

«». r/>»r<f IfOdUm.) That » tfa r—pwrnM 
br A» form ?—!(■. 

4J4. (Aon/ CbnWMt.) Ii i« fbra mrfc a dot 
MM* ?— T««. IW bori ia Ifo •MI Wn •!» a> 
how MTTMe nafisf ia » islject aW btA W ibe 
Mur. MX br (^EI»1 V»^- TW BMUIaaiR fi»« 
At aabywt br priraM naAag ta tfcc uik Atm, aW 
ta tbM aloae. Bdev ilM fars h k kA ta the <&«»- 
tins oTdM tat«r. fa llw AA, bendn dda cm koar 
» wttfrk i*nntnA to prfrats rca£aj. tbo bar' ^ ibeir 
emrnyititie/n tn ibe papE-faoai of tba tat«r, mad alao 
h*** it W<kMl o«er bj bin i 4iftHsg frw Ae U&. 
Pmm ya^ in iMi rapwt, tbat tbej (ibe ifib fima) 
do it b nxMt met oat ofpvpil-fvan mj awaj finn 
lb« f/rr^KW. of Ibc Urtor,aM oalr bsve H looked om' 
kfUrwsrtU bf tb« l«tov la jn^A-rooiB. TW Ibanfc 
foro bare precMlj tbe fane niadon to the tutor 
H lb« >bdl bm, witb tbc txeefjiaa tbat in the cMe 
nf (b« f^rlb (ona tbm i« no prirate readiBg u mU. 
TW* tfw (wnpofilfon !• done ta tbe preoeoee of tlie 
tiitnr umI ii alM looked over bf tbe taWr ia popn- 
rwak bnt th«r« b no upeeiar nbject for iwiTste 

4%fi. Wbj \» tbe tjUfia Hfknttt wilfa respect to 
tb* vbntU 'f — J iJid not initilnU! tbe orguiieation, *aA 
thtfttitn I inaj' (lOMitil]' (rlvi ftn imperfect answer, 
tfUt I twil''*'' lh«t the rmiuin wu tliat more time b 

! liven In form wn-k lo ihe fAurtli funn boye, tbat the 
onrtll f'imi Iroj* )iB*fi mcffl lime comparslively tlixn 
llw nlvll will) tiiti f'/nn maater. If that be nol to, I 
ain lurt a)>U bi «lKt« anj (rthn- rcaiOD. 

430. 'Iti'rn ■« Ui ihn rcUtiuiia uf the tntor to ihe 
Imj', Yuh kav tl)Rl hfi cumtiilirm hinL-Hilf responsible 
Tor thn g«n«Ml wHl-Mrig of hiii pupil while at school, 
oft^liig liim cn(r<:iiiraK(!nii-nt* and wamingi ? — Yes. 

VAT. Yuii »ii», " Ir li(t IicI reaaoii to fear that a 
" bojr WM nut ifoinu wi:tl if. would at IiIh ditcretiun 
" oomtTiiirik-ab) with Iht. htjuw mwUx or the maater 
•' of tlia iitnn or tbo Ilmd Mutor, or wtb the 



thc«a»arfe».rf^. 
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". of Jl fcnd^ «„^ WW. tk^TSL; 
M Wllh tfann in an iiHrnw; T^ 7»J< «■ 



>imraibenrfhisr„„i. "—• poml of 

442, Altioiyi, M, .rt„g ^, rtnu, ,„^ 

.udj. Ibe sjiue X . prira, ,„„, would ia „, -fl 
boa* .•—Those words would .pplj to tbe i^iu_ 
tbe Heitd Muter to tb. bov. i/K bouT Jt'f*^ 
same time it is unqaestionablj true tbat a tutors 
as a tutor more ol bis otni pupils tban a hon« nJ 
would IS a house m^ter see of Uw boj, bo.rtiJi7l« 
house. I have no doubt, for eiaaiple, that liTk 
of the boy. lu my house than a houre master Mm 
see who was also a private tutor ; but if your Loi 
ship would wish me to speak of the Head Mum 
relation to tbe boys in kb house, there are m 
opportunities of which I avaU myself for bectraS 
intimately acquainted with the intellectual proere 
as well as the moral well-being of the boysT^ j 
tbe beginning of evety week, or in the ease of 
few forma, once a fortnight, I receive ft list siMwil 
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vow the boya have progressed daring the previous 
week ; at the end of each week a neiv list is made 
out showing the order of tho hoye in respect to in- 
tellectual merit, and I always avail myself of this 
list to observe especially what place tho boys in 
my own house have talcen in that list, and if it 
fleems to roe that it is desirable to take notice of it I 
send for the boys and question them ubout their 
place, either to commend them for having done well, 
or to ask for an explanation if they have fallen low. 
I may say that in practice this is most effective j 
every week I have several boys to speak to in that 
way. 

443. Do the other masters do the same thing ? — 
Probably so ; a list of the weekly placings is sent to 
all the tutors as well as to the Head Master. 

444. As far as your experience poes as Head 
Master, and as a distii^nished hoy at Harrow, should 
you say that it is the object of the private tutors to 
supervise the moral training, the individual dis- 
position, the gentlemanlike conduct of the boys under 
their care, and that they make the character of the 
boys their study ? — I speak with especial reference to 
what I have observed myself, that is to say, to the 
ease of boys in my own house who are under the 
tuition of one of the masters of the small houses, and 
there I liave no hesitation in saying that since I 
became Head Master I have been very much struck 

' with the very careful study that they make of the 
! character of tho boys entrusted to them. I have 
ranstantly had occasion to have privato conversation 
with them as to the character of their pupils, naturally 
in most cases where there has been something calling 
for amendment or improvement. And also I have 
taken opportnnilies of consulting with them, move 
generally, about tho progress of their more distin- 
guished pupils, as well as about those whose chai'acter 
seemed open to some blame. 

44.5. That principidly refers to the pupils in your 
own house. At these periodical meetings which you 
hold with the masters of the school, is it a subject of 
discussion between you and them, the moral conduct 
as well as the intcUeclual condition and the edu- 
cational pn^ress of their pritale pupils ? — It would 
scarcely ever happen that at our large meetings, 
where there are some 20 masters assembled together, 
we should discuss the conduct of any individual boy, 
unless indeed it miglit have been so flagrantly bad as 
' to become a public scandal. 

446. With respect to the proving of these monthly 
reports that are sent to the parents, 1 understood that 
the monthly reports are submitted to you ? — The 
monthly reports of the boys in my house are all sub- 
mitted to me. In the monthly reports there is no 
statement from the Head Master as such, but only 
in the case of those boys of whom lie is also the liouso 
master. The monthly report of the boys iu the 
Head Master's house is prepared by the tutor- Tho 
tutor collects from the master of the form, from the 
mathematical master, and from the modern language 
master, the opinions of those masters respectively as 
to the progress of the boy in question during the 
past month. 

447. It ia an aggregate of tho reports of tho 
different masters under whom the boy has been? — 
Precisely. 

448. (Mr. Thompson.) Is that the form in which 
it appears to tlie parents; are there the signatures of 
eveiy master ? — No ; tjiere is tho signature of the 
private tutor and of the house master also. 

449. {Lord Clarendon.) That is to say the house 
master and privato tutor being generally iu one. 
Where tho honso master and private tutor were diffe- 
rent indii-iduals would both sign tho monthly report? 
— Both would then sign the monthly report, I may 
briefly explain how it is in the case of the boys in my 
own house. The report of the tutor comes to me with 
all tho columns filled in excepting that one which 
refers to the conduct in house. Tlierefore when the 
report comes before me I have an opportunity of 
seeing what has been the behaviour of the boy with 



regard to his work in form, and also how far he has HABI 
satisfied his private tutor, and I then add my own — 

statement, generally very briefly indeed, as to hii -Hi . .^ 

conduct in the house. fl. J f. Jrt ti! 

450. {Lord Devon.) Am I correct in supposing - , lagi" 

that the relation of the boy to his private tutor is that 

of friendly confidence, or resembles the relation of a 
young boy to an elder brother, as has sometimes been 
said ? — That must necessarily depend in a great 
mc.nsuro on the age of the master. With the elder 
masters, so far as I can judge, it is certainly a most 
friendly relation, but the disparity of age prevents it 
being so brotherly a relation as might he tho case 
where the tutor is younger. 

431. Suppose for instance a boy gets into any 
moral scrape, would ho be likely to admit it or confess 
it to liis tutor with the view of receiving advice as to 
the course which he should take ? — Supposing, for 
example, that a boy bad been detect«d in some serious 
offence by the Head Master, or one of the other mos- 
tera, you wish to know whether be would probably in 
the first insttmce go to bis tutor. 

452. Irathermeanttosay, ifthe boy was conscious 
of having been doing wrong Without being detected — 
would it depend on the disposition of the boy ? — Yes, 
I should think in most cases ho would shrink from 

453. (3/r. Thompson.) It would be the duty of the 
tutor to inform against him if he did, would it not ? — 
He could hardly avoid it. There is u very wide discre- 
tion left iu the hands of the tutor in these matters, 
but if it was a very serious offence he certainly must 

454. {Lord Devon.) Do you think practically that, 
besides the hours which are stated here as the hours 
during which the tutor is In communication for 
intellectual purposes with the pupils on other occa- 
sions they would be socially together. Do they 
drink tea with him, for instance, or are they brought 
together in that ivay ? — -I answer that question mainly 
with reference to the boys in my own house. There 
1 should say that it is not unfroquently the habit of 
the tutors to invite their pupils to dine or to drink 
tea with them. Whether it is so in the large houses 
I am unable to state positively, and it would be dif- 
ficult there to distinguish between the relation of the 
private tutor and tho house master. 

455. To pass to another point, supposing a boy does 
Bometbing or leaves undone sometliing, tho conse- 
quence of which is that ho exposes himself to punish- 
ment more or leas severe, would the form master 
report him to the Head Master without previously 
communicating mth the private tutor? — I have 
slightly alluded to that very subject in my evidence. 
At page 23, I say, " When a master detects a boy in 
" one of those offences, ho will write his name on a 
" piece of paper, specifying the offence but not giving 
" details, and send it to me by the ' monitor ' for the 
" time being, i.e., a young boy in one of the lower 
" forms. If I observe that the tutor of the boy baa 
" attached his signature to the paper as a proof that 
" he is cognizant of his pupil's offeucc, I countersign 
" it, adding in writing my directions that the offender 
" shall come to me 'with the monitor' at a specified 
" time, generally immediately after first or fourth 
" school." The system followed is this, that the 
master who dcUjcts a boy in a serious offence, and 
thinks it nficessary to send him up to the Head Master, 
writes bis name on a piece of paper, and the hoy who 
bring.s round this piece of paper is hound to take it to 
the offender's private tutor before it goes to the Head 
Master. If it came to me without having received 
the signature of the tutor, then I should, if I observed 
it, make a point of deferring the consideration of the 
case till I had had communication with the tutor. 

456. That would apply to offences of a literary 
character, so to s.iy, as well as to moral offences ? — 
Precisely so. 

457. Continued neglect, for instance, in learning 
lessons — pertinacious neglect ? — In that case tho 
counter signature of the tutor would be required for 



inicate witlithe Head Master before 
- the punishment is inflicteil. In Diany cases the 

H. M. Ba iitr. master who sends up the boy wouUl prefer to com- 
fiJaoe 18G2 munieate with the tutor before anything was done. 

458. Does it often oceur that the tutor is in a 
position to suggest certain equitable considerations 
wliich would probably lead you to defer or perhaps 
altogether to abstain from inflicting the punishment 
which, according to the letter of the law, it would be 
necessary to inflict ? — I shoulO aay that it hardly ever 
happcos that a boy who is aenl up tu me brings with 

.him from his tutor such an explanation of his con- 
duct as to justify me iu dispensing altogether with 
punishment : but it frequently happens that a e«m- 
.munication privately received from the tutor influences 
me partly in the view which 1 take of the boy's oflenc* 
morally, and partly also in the actual punishment 
which is awarded. 

459. la it your opinion that the circumstance that 
.each boy has a private tutor enables you on the whole 
to dispense punishment with a more thorough know- 
ledge of the circumstances of each case ? — 1 have no 
Ooubt whatever of that; it being manifestly impos- 
sible for a form master to gain so close an insight into 
a boy's character and therefore to discriminate so 
accurately the nature of his offence, as it is for a 
master who, by the nature of the case, has known 
bim longer. 

460. Do you consider that a most advantageous 
result of the system of private tuition ? — Certainly, 
a most advantageous result. 

461. In page 19 you say, "A classical assistant 
" master keeping ii large bouse (i.e. a house contain- 
" ing from 3D to 40 boys) has for hi? pupib all the 
" boys in his house and any of the Jioiiio boarders," 
so that he may liave 40 boys, and to that is to be 
added a certain number of home boarders ; has he 
time to pay due attention to those boys, he being 
also perhaps a form master and having a certain 
portion of household duties to perform ? — 1 may say 
first of all that the number of home boarders who 
become the pupils of one particular master are very 
small, so that there is in fact no material addition to 
the number of a master's pupils arising from the 
home boarders i and I think I have referred to a 
custom that we have ; in almost all instances there is 
a preference given to the masters of the small houses 
Jn selecting tutors for home boarders. 

462. {Mr. Thompson.) I presume a boy never 
changes his private tutor ? — No : in scarcely any in- 
stance would a boy change his private tutor. I have 
known one or two instances, but speaking generally 
it may be said that a boy never changes his private 

463. Suppose the case of an extremely promising 
boy, a boy oi' more than ordinary aptitude for learn- 
ing, classical or otherwise, would he or his parents 
have any voice in the selection of his private tutor 
in the first instance ? — In the first instance you will 
observe that if he is placed in the house of one of ihe 
classical masters, he becomes ipto fucto the pupil of 
that master ; if oti the other hand he is placed in the 
Head Mnster's house, or with one of the mathematical 
mastMs, then there is practically an unlimited choice 
among the masters of small houses, 

464. Insomuch that if any master of a small 
house ci^oyed a I'emarkable reputation as a private 
tutor he would to a certain extent reap the benefit of 
that reputation 't — Only to a limited extent. I ought 
to have said that there is a numerical limit which 
in praotice is strictly adhered to. It is understood 
that when the number of the pupils of a master of a 
small house reaches 40, the master refuses to take 
more unless there is some very special reason adduced. 

465. There could be no such arrangement as this 
in such a case, — " I shall have a vacancy in three 
" months' time, and then I shall be happy to take 
" your SOD, but in the meantime he can read as a 
*■ private pupil with some one else"? — The arrange- 
ment th«D would probably bo that the rule would be 



temporarily transgressed, and that tbc master w 
feel himnelf justilied in making such an arraogemen 
but certainly he would shrink from asking any otb 
master to take the Imy as a private pupil lor a sT 
time. 

466. {iMrd Devon.) What would be the caBe<: 
such an instance as I have mentioned, if a 
pending his admission to a house goes to the Fre 
master, and be is then assigned to a private tat| 
being master of a small house ; he then gets ftdf * 
sion into say your bouse, and goes there, who U 
becomes his private tutor ? — The same master t 
was his private tutor during the time that he wi 
boarder in the French master's house ; that is tXm 
adhered to. 

467. {Lord LyUelton.) As I understand, tberq< 
no distinction between the musters of the auAll h 
and the masters of the large bouses in respect to t| 
boys in their house ; whether a classical master A 
a largo house or a small house he is always privi 
tutor to all the boys in the house ? — In all cases. 

468. Is thera a distinction in practice betwa 
the amount of intercourse in those tw 
From what we heard when we were at Hairov 
should rather have inferred that there was a greit 
degree of intercourse between the boys in the snq 
houses with the master of the house than in the o 
case ? — I have no doubt whatever that 
between a master of a small house and the boja is h 
house, who are so few in number, rarely exceeding 8i 
9, is more intimate than the relation between a, mu 
of a large house and the boarders in his hooae^ « 
may range from 35 to 40. That consideration woi 
probably influence a parent in sending his eon to : 
small house where his expenses are confessedly | 
much greater. lie would consider tbat hia ai 
gained by having more frequent intercourse witk tl 
master of the house ; for example, the boys in l| 
small bouse take their breakfast and their diiiM 
with the master and his family, and in the course i 
the evening it would manifestly be more eaay fin- , 
master to see one or more out of 7 boys, thaa one ( 
more out of 40. 

469. With regard to private tutors the amooa^i 

intellectual intercourse, that is interconrae " 

respect to lessons, between them and their pupil^ 
definite ;it is fixed at so much a week? — TheBtinimci 
is defined, but the maximum must be left to vn 
according to the discretion of the tutor, and t 
time at his disposal. 

470. In the last page oi this appendix than! i 
a remark which no doubt lou will agree i "" 
" After all that can be definitely stated, a prbrat 
" tutor must be chiefly responsible to the pareatsw* 
" confide in him, and to his own conscience for .1 
" diligent and faithful execution of his office." I 
with regard to the amount of teaching, do » 
apprehend that that minimum is habitually BH 
exceeded ; do Ihey give private tuition to tbeir Ug 
much beyond that minimum ? — I could not say ihw 
certainly know of many instances in which moR 
given. I do know of some cases in which sixth fin 
hoys go to rea<.l specially with their private tutor, 
subject over and above what we call the private n 
ing. ITiat is to say, in addition to tlie sul^eet i 
private reading fixed by the Head Master, bojys A 
working at another extra subject with the tulOb ', 
should find it difficult (o answer your question wilb 
accuracy. 

471. Besides the regular boarding houses tho boy 
lodge with the Head Master and with the mathe- 
matical masters 'i — Yes, and with the modern langaa^ 
masters. There arc also two special cases t tbftt o 
Mr. Ilutton, and that of Mr. Hewlett the a ~ 
surgeon. Mr. Hutton has a house which i 
from 9 to 12 boys, and to these boys be is priv&te tat 
so long as they remain in his house. 

472. What is Mr. Hutton ?— One of tha idi 
sical masters. 

473. In what respect is he different Irom otherid 
has he not ii small house ? — He has a small house, b 
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he b not one of the regular Biuall house masiera. 
Thf. understanding was, when he first received boyB 
in his house, that they should in all instances, like 
boys placed temporarily in the houses of the niudern 
language masters, be translerred to one of the large 
bouses, and the arraugeraent then was that he should 
bo private tutor to those boys during their residence 
in hia house, and that when they removed to a largo 
house another classiuat master should be fixed upon 
to become their tutor. In practice the arrangement 
has come to this, that Mr. Huttfln has some hoya who 
it is understood will remain permanently with him, 
iind to those be continues permanently the private 
tutor, and other boys, who in virtue of the old under- 
standing are removed from his house to one of the 
large houses. In the ciiae of these removals the old 
understanding continues, A fresh tutor ia appointed. 

474. Tou have told us what is the case with boys 
where their private tutor is different from the master 
of the house iu which they live. With regard to the 
general relation, suppose a parent wishes to know, 
with regard to a boy, — for example, in tho French 
master'^ house, — about bis general character, about 
his habits of truth, his respectfulness, and so on. 
To whom ought the parent to apply, in a case 
nice that, if he wanted to know about a boy ? — The 
person to whom he would naturally apply would 
be the house master, but in practice, I find, speaking 
from my own experience as a house master, that 
parents frequently commuoicate with me and also 
with tho tutor. It seems to be a matter of chance. 
Possibly tbcy may think that my engagements may 
bo more numerous thou those of the tutor, and, 
therefore, that they may receive a fuller and more 
immediate answer, but, so far as I can judge, it is 
quite a matter of chance whether tbey comraimicafe 
with me or with the private tutor. 

475, la it not necessarily the case thai the master 
of the house in which tlie boy lives must be able to 
exercise a more specific supervision of his moral 
character than anyone else ? — There are some parts 
of the boy's conduct manifestly which come most 
under the supervision of the tutor ; for instance, the 
tutor is a much better judge than the house master, 
as such, whether a boy is idle or industrious, and, of 
course, idleness or industry practically are the key to 
very much that affects tho characters of boys. It really 
would be a very difiicult question, I have otien thought, 
to determine which master has the best opportunity 
of judging of the boy's moral progress, the master 
of the house or the tutor ; with regard to the intel- 
lectual progress there I can, think, he no question that 
in the case of all the boys below the sixth form the 
tutor has llie best means of judging. 

476, Does it seem to you that, when it can be 
had, the union of the two offices is most likely to work 
well, where the private tutor is also the master of the 
boarding house ? — I certainly think that advantages 
arise where the two offices are united. At the same time 
t could point to many fair and obvious advantages 
arising from the separation. The very fact of two 
masters instead of one having had their attention 
directed to the boy so that they brin^ their minds to 
bear on his character, gives him the advantage of 
having two persons specially interested in him, and it 
enables one to fill up any deficiencies there may be 
in the powers of judging enjoyed by the other. 

477. Do you make a point, in engaging, we will 
say, a new French master, of obtaining one to whom 
you would entrust the general supervision of the boys 
in the house? — Certainly. 

47S. With regard to tho habits of the boys, take 
the case of an elder boy in your house, supposing he 
wants to consult with one of his superiors on any 
point of difficulty, would he naturally come to yon or 
go to his private tutor ? — A boy in the lower part of 
the school, in any part below the sixth form, would 
probably, in the first instance, consult hia tutor, 
though even then very much would depend on the 
feelings oi'the boy himself, aud on the amount of in- 
timacy which might happen tn exist between him and 



the Head Master ; but I should say, as a rule, a boy 
below the sixth form would probably on any matter 
he considered of importance consult his tutor hefore 
coming to the Head Master, 

479. Do you consider that the primary object of 
the private tuition system is for intellectual pro- 
gress or for moral discipline ? — I should really find it 
impossible to separate thooe two, 

480. (Sir Stafford Northeale.) I suppose the 
house master is responsible for the discipline of the 
house ?— Entirely so, 

481. Is it the practice of the house master to visit 
the boys in their rooms frequently ? — Vour question, 
if I understand it, refers to those houses which are 
not occupied by classical masters. 

482. I mean your own house and the mathematical 
masters' houses ? — Probably the practice would 
be found to differ. I may say for myself that 
were I an assistant master, and not the Head 
Master, I should think it desirable to visit the boys 
more frequently than I now think it desirable to 
do. I put out of sight all difficulties that might 
arise from occupation of time. Speaking of my own 
house, I think it clearly undesirable to visit the boys 
irequently in their rooms, and as a matter of fact I 
scarcely ever go round the house except at night, 
after tho boys are expected to be in bed, to see that 
all is quiet in their rooms. I do not think it is desir- 
able that I should ace the younger boys very fre- 
quently, although I think it highly important that I 
should know accurately how they are progressing 
morally and intellectually. That knowledge I en- 
deavour to acquire from the tutor?, and from tho 
weekly atid monthly reports which come to me, or to 
be quite accurate, I should say from the weekly list 
which comes in to me, and which is a fair test at 
least of the boy's industry, and also from the monthly 
report which takes more elements into account ; but 
speaking generally, I believe that I act in the interests 
of the majority of the boys in the house by leaving 
the discipline of it to the upper boys. I endeavour 
to show thosci boys very frequently, not only in form 
or when they come to me for composition, but also I 
take special opportunities for showing them, the prin- 
ciples 00 which I think the younger boys ought to 
be treated. 

483. Take such a matter as card playing, or any- 
thing nf (hat sfirl, supposing boys got cards and 
played in their rooms, what control would there be 
over that, what check would there be on it ? — There 
would be partly the fear that they might be found 
out by the head boy of the house, who would cer- 
tainly feel it his duty to punish it, and also the fear 
that thoy might be detected by myself; I have done 
so as a matter of fact. 

484. Jn a tutor's house, where the tutor and the 
house master is the same person, the practice would 
he for the tutor (o go more frequently into the rooms? 
— Probably so. I have staled that were I myself 
an assistant master, I think I might with ndvanlage 
go round oftener than I think I can advantageoufdy 
do now. I am not prepared to stal* very accurately 
what is the general practice on that point. I believe" 
several masters do go round very frequently, and I 
have no reason to believe that others do not, 

485. The powers of the mathematical master fbr 
discipline in his house are I suppose quite equal to 
those of the classical masters ? — In his house pre- 
cisely the same. 

486. (^r. Thompson.) I presunie no cards would 
be allowed ? — No. 

487. {Sir Stafford Northcote.) As a mattw of 
discipline, are boys allowed to lock their doors ? — They 
are not. 

488. Would that be considered an offence? — Tes. 

489. {Mr. Thompson.) Is there any confidential 
servant whose testimony you think yourself at liberty 
to receive in case of a violation of rules about card- 
playing, or betting, or any other vice of that kind ? — 
It is difficult to state what one might do in all cases. 
I think I may say with perfect accuracy that I should 
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nerer receive the statemcat of any servant to the 
extent of so far acting upon it as to punish the hoj 
complained of. I could not positively say that I 
■houtd in no instance allow h. scrvaut to inform 
me of any misdemeanor that was going on in ihn 
house, but I can liardly conceive thai any case would 
arise in which I ehonld think il right to make that 
information ground of punishment. 

490. You would make it a ground for further 
inquiry, probably ? — 1 ihink that if a Mervant were 
to inform me of any mal-practice which existed in 
the house, I should, without aUting names, inform 
the head of the house that I had reason to believe 
that such a practice was going on, witliout giving 
him any clue as to the boy in question. Further general qucstii 
than that, I should scarcely be prepared to go, unless, that in my op! 
of course, the offence was committed in an open 
maoner, so that in fact thtre was no breach of privacy 
on the part of the servant. 

491. I suppose you will sometimes obtiun infor- 
mation of that kind through the jiareuts of the boys ? 
— Not nnfrequently. 



sent shape for a great many years ? — You 
putting out of eoDsideration aU question of the snufl 
house masters ? 

497. I speak of what the tutors do with the fourth- 
form, the shells, and the fifth form respectively 'f — 
I am not aware whether any material change hai 
been made in that respect, but I think il is not impro 



498. Do you think that all the work which falls 
the tutor to do is reaily in the end advantageous t« 
the boy ; do you think for instance tbat it is really 
for the advantage of the lower boy tbat lie should get' 
up his lesson in the presence of the private tutor, and' 
with his assistance if need be ? — First of all on tbs 
perhaps I may be permitted to «»t' 
n the great difficulty in our pnbhc 
school system, so far as intellectual instraction 
concerned, is to adjust in due proportion the wo 
which is done in school, and the work which is dom 
with the private tutor. It is exceedingly difficult 
make that adjustment so perfect tbat neither snfic 
from what may be called the encroachments of tfas 



492, You say the tutorial system has existed at other. But to come to the precise question. 



Harrow for at least 60 years. Are we to understaud 
from that that no material modification has been 
introduced, for instance, by your i)redecesBor or by 
yourself? — Certainly, no change whatever has been 
introduced by myself, and I believe that no material 
change was introduced by Dr. Vaughan. I am not 
aware that the system has received any material 
modification in the present centur)'. 

493. Has the fee for the private tutor always 
been the same ?■ — I believe the fee has always been 
I5l. I am not quite certain upon that point. Mr, 
Oxcnham could tell you that. 

494. You have given what may bo called the fair 
side of the private tutor system ; do you consider tJiat 
it has a dark side, independently altogether of any 
question of expense ? Take the case of a firsl-raie 
boy with a decided aptitude for learning, a boy of 
something approaching to genius ; do such hoys 
never find it irksome to be under tlie necessity of 
having a private tutor ? Do they not sometimes find 
it interfere with their favourite pursuits ? — 1 should 
think, without wishing to appear paradoxicid, that it 
is in the case of the very clever boys that the aid of 
tho private tutor is most felt. If I am asked where 
I think the tutorial system is imperfect, I should say 
that it would be in the case of the upper boys in the 
sixth form who show no special inclination for study. 
There I can conceive that such a boy might possibly 
make more intellectual progress if he were simply 
tested in form, or on the other hand if his tutor was 
able to give to him, personally, a very disproportionate 
part of his time. As it is, I question whether a hoy 
in quite tho upper part of the school who has uo 
real inclination for study docs gain a very material 
aid from his private tutor, 

49o. Does it never happen, for instance, that a 
very eupcriur hoy is placed under a tutor whose 
attainments are nut »o much above his own as 
to make it desirable to continue the connexion ? 
—Of course such a contingency is possible, and the 



499. I was going to take the points one by one, but 
I mentioned particularly the boy learning his lesaou 
in the presence of the tutor, who is at hand to help, 
him ; do you think tbat a good thing ? — It is neces- 
sary to discriminate between boys in difierent parts 
of the school. In the upper part of the school 
where a boy can not only be presumed to be tairXj 
industrious, but also to have acquired considerabla. 
powers of self-reliance, I think it is certainly bettcTi 
not only because it economizes time but also in Iha 
interest of the boy himself, that he should be entirely 
responsible for the preparation of that lesson, Oa 
the other hand I have no doubt that there are manj 
boyN in the lower part of tho school who ivoald; 
really neglect tlieir lessons, partly from natural dia* 
inclination to work, and partly from real incapac!^ 
to work without help, unless they received some kxA, 
of aid from the private tutor before going into schools 
On the other hand, even in the case of Ibis lattra 
class, I conceive that a tutor would make a scriooa 
mistake if ho gave his assistance in the preparing of 
a lesson in wliat I may call a wholesalo maoner. 
It requires great discretion on tho part of a 
tutor to determine to what extent he shall removo 
the intellectual difficulties which beset his puptL 
Tliere certainly is a fear that the lesson maj ba 
simply construed over by the tutor before tha boy'a' 
mind has been brought fairly to face the difficulty, 
and in tbat case the knowledge which the boy gains 
from the lesson is manifestly meagre and tranntorj* 
I may say that in practice I believe the importance 
of not giving information in this wholesale inaime 
is fell very strongly by the tutors. 

500. Does not the fact that boys rise by pro 
iiciency in tlie school prevent a boy getting iuto ■ 
form for the work of which he is not, competent 
without the aid of a tutor ? — I am not sure that I. 
can state that that result is directly guarded agunst 
by the system of promoting hoys by merit. Th» 
system of promoting boya by merit has of course thft 



possibility imposes a very heavy responsibility on the obvious tendency to extract from the boys a greatet 

Head Master, who appoints the assistant masters, to amount of exertion, which i- — ■ '* 

sec that they arc all men of intellectual capacity. 
In practice, perhaps, one would seldom have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the working of such a defect. I can- 
not at this moment, speaking from recollection, both as 
a boy and as Head Master, call to mind an instance in 
which I had reason to think that a boy felt that be was 
placed under the care of one who was hardly capable 
of aiding his studies. I do not think the evil is 
practically felt, certainly. 

496. (Mr. Vaugkan.) You have mentioned that 
the tutorial system has existed a great many years at 
Harrow ; has it existed in the manner also in which 



come^ 
very hard, and perhaps amounts to a strain on theif 
intellect, than would be the case if there waa any 
other system of promotion. 

.501. Docs not the fact that they would natnrallT 
be left behind, and so continue with the easier work 
of tho form below, prevent their getting into a ibrm 
before they are fit for the work of it ? — If a boy was 
placed in a form for which he was clearly unequal, Le 
would manifestly sink to the bottom in each of tha 
weekly placings, and would remain at the bottom at tl 
subsequent examination. Therefore to that extent 
the system of appointing a boy by proficiency d 

you have described it here with regard to the different tend to keep at the bottom, and so prevent the regular 

parts of the school j has the diiierenee of degree, that promotion of those boys who are not equal to the work 

is to say, in which the tutor is brought in lo assist of any particular form. 

the pupil in different forms existed in nearly its pre- 502. Do you not think that to make a boy work ft 
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■psLSMigc liiin?eir, h of tho great* 
think it is of the greatest importitnco. 

203. And is not (be lust ctTorL of the miud in this 
■work the most Bulutftry ? — Yea. 

504, Do you or do you not think that there is a 
praclical tendency in n great mnny cases for ossis- 
tftnco to he given to a boy a little twiner than it is 
wholesome for it to be given ? — I Ihink there is this 
temptation to a tutor against ^Thich he would feel it 
his duty to contend. Feeling, as the hour or half 
hour immediately preceding the entrance of & boy 
into Bchool was drawing rapidly to a close, that 

{irobably his pupils present liad a very small know- 
edge of the lesson which they would then bo eJt- 
pecl«d to produce, he would be tempted to give 
them more aid than would be for their advantage. 
That is tUo temptation, but it is one the strength of 
which is admitted, and which a wise tutor would very 
carefully guard ugaingtiiind unless he was satisfied 
that his pupils had exerted themselvei?, he would pre- 
fer thiit tliey should go into school and there fail 
-signally rather than pass by a fictitious knowledge 
giiined from him. 

505. So thiit though it is dillicult to measure the 
extent, there is a consciousness of n person being at 
hand at the last moment to give a^si^tance whiuh docs 
naturally prevent the application of the mind to its full 
eictent ? — It is a question of a balance of diffieulties. 
There is, on the one hand, the dilReulty of discourag- 
ing a boy,whieh ia a very serious one. The work has 
to be prepared in » limited lime, and if ahoy finding 
himself engaged on work which, especially nt the 
beginning of a quarter, is new to him, fears that 
when the time comes for him to go iulo school he will 
enter the presence of the master almost totally in the 
dark as to the meaning of a passage over which he 
may perhaps have expended his best efforts, the dis- 
couraging effect is very aerious. On tho otiier hand, 
as I have stated before, there is the gj-eat danger of 
his taking the matter liio easily, thinking that ho may 
idle away the greater part of the hour previous to 
going into school with tho certainly that at tho end 
he will receive just enough aid from his private tutor 
to ennblo him to tide ovvr tlie difficulty. It reijuirea 
great discretion to determine exactly what amount of 
encouragement should be given, and the discrelion 
of the tutor would doubile.^'a be escreised in consider- 
ing tho peculiar character of tho boy, whether ho was 
B boy of an industrious or indolent nature. 

50(j. Without wishing to press tho point too much, 
supposing btlys were left to themselves, do you not 
think thai if the work in tho form was reiiily too 
hard for them, that would soon disclose itself to tho 
master who heard tlkC form, and that he would appor- 
tion the work according to their proficiency ; whereas 
under the present system where the boy has tutorial 
BBsistonce, there is n little tendency to disguise from 
the master of tho form what tho boys are really able 
to do ? — There is that tendency, and there is the case 
of a boy's intellect not being sufficiently taxed j but 
bearing all that in mind, and having a strong convic- 
tion of the reality of those two dangers, I still believe 
they are cheaply purchased by tlie guarantee that ia 
■euured against undue discoursgement. I think 
that tho time of the master in form would ho very 
considerably wasted, and that the minds of the young 
boys under him, for I am speaking mainly of young 
ones, would be unnecessarily and dangerously dis- 
couraged, if they received no aid at all in preparing a 
diflieult subject before they came before tho master 
and were pitted against their immediate competitors. 

507. Do you think that is tho case in privatu 
schools, where the boys are very young V — Speaking 
from my own recollection, I imagine that in private 
schools, where tho numbers are very much less, in 
the preparation of hia work a boy has constant inter- 
course with the master. There is also one other ad- 
vantage in tho work of the younger boys being pre- 
pared out of school, that a. guarantee to that extent is 
taken for iheir preparing the work without illicit assist- 
ance. It is manifest that the temptation to tho boys 



dvantage ? — I must he very great to p 
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prepare tl 
01 translations i and it is also clear that any objection 
which attaches to cxeessive assistance being given by 
a tutor applies still more forcibly to tho assistance which ^ 
comes from a translation. It is very difficult, of , 
course, to take measures which shall be absolutely 
preFcntivc against the use of such translations, but a 
great guarantee, as I have said, is secured when some of 
the lessons at least are prepared directly in the presence 
of the tutor, where no translation, of course, can he 
admitted. That is one of the collateral advantages of 
the lessons of the younger boys being prepared awav 
from theii- houses and in tho pupil-rooms of thoi'r 
tutors. 

508. Do you not think that the parsing is a great 
corrective against that ? — Undoubtedly ; that is to 
say, a master in school is often able to delect the use 
of the Irnnslation, but he is not able to anticipate if. 

509. Do you not think that constant detection is 
virtual anticipation? — Unfortunately, not perfectly so. 

510. With regard to the composition, upon looking 
over all the cum posit ions, how is it possible for the 
master of the form to assign the proper marks to the 
composition when it has been looked over and cor- 
rected by a tutor? How do yon manage that at 
Harrow ? — That is a very great difficulty which 
I do not disguise at all. That is the great difficulty 
of tho double system of composition, its passing 
through the hands of the tutor and of the master 
in form. I must confess myself unable to give any 
satisfacloiy explanation of that. 1 am not aware, 
very accurately, of how it is found to work, but 
I know that it is considered a very serious drag by, 
I think I may say, all the tutors. That is just a point 
ou which any one of the tutors could be consulted with 
great advantage. Mr, Harris, for oxample, would be 
able to give veiy valuable evidence on Ihat point, 

510. Does it not in a rerlain degree react on 
the vigilance of the master of the form and in 
various ways embarrass him, — the knowledge that 
the composition has been looked over and approved 
and even helped by the tutor before him ? — I have 
an opinion on that point based on experience, and 
I should lind it very difficult to give an opinion 
based on mere inference, I ma}- say frankly that 
I feel very weak on this point, the effect of the 
tutorial system on the verses of the boys. It is just 
the part of our system of which I never had personal 
experience. I do not very clearly understand the 
precise way in which the double system of looking 
over the composition of the younger boys works. I 
may say, however, that 1 feel that there would bo an 
advantage in favour of the sixth form — and tho same 
applies, of course, pro lanio to the other forms also — 
arising from the composition being looked over by 
some one else before it comes to me. 

512. Jf I might venture at all In anticipate what 
you might say ou the subject, is not that for the pur- 
pose of judging of the general effect of the composi- 
tion, that is to say, that it enables you better to 
judge of the general effect of the composition when 
the particular defects have been taken out of it, and 
your mind is not obstrucleJ by attention to them ? 
— With regard to the sixth form 1 should say the 
gi'cat advantage is this, that the attention of one 
master is brought to bear on it in the first instance, 
the attention of a master vlio can give it hia un- 
divided attention. I thitik there is in practice s 
difficulty on the part of the Head Master in giving 
such time beforehand to looking over the exercises 
as is desirable. I give n very long time myself, 
but I feel that I have not always time to examine 
the exercises before I took them over with the boys 
as thoroughly as I should like to do ; on the other 
band I feel that if the composition of tlie form was 
looked over exclusively by any other mastei' and not 
by the Head Master, — I am e]>eaking of oflSco not of 
person, — equal pains would not be taken by the boys. 

513. So much for the intellectual part of it, but 
I understood you to assign great moral advantages 
to tlie character of the boy being known to ono 
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^Jone ises. 



[OW. person wlio was constantly wrtithiiig liim. After 
■what has been described of the iuflueuce of tbe 
niiiBter of the boarding house aa mnster of the bowd- 
ingbouafl. di) you think that it is n necessary pnj-t of 
the Bysteiii to keep a. private tutor for that purpose ? 
. — i certainly think that a house master, if ho had no 
relation with his pupils, except as a house master, 
would tiiid a ilifhculty io keeping fta familiarly 
acquainted with Ihem as he does by seeing them in 
their intellectual progress. The truth is that by far 
the most accurate means that a mnn has of judging 
of the moral condition of a boy, except in very 
exceptional cases, is by observing his intellectual 
progress. That admits of very little doubt. Judging 
of a boy's moral conduct in general, a master is very 
iikely to be deceived. Re must depend, of course, 
on his power of reading character, and by far the most 
accurate teat of a boy's character is his regular in- 
dustry in the prepnrution of his schoolwork. It ia not 
an infallible test, but it is by far the most accurate 
of any, 

514. Such as even the private reading would not 
give him ? — I should say that at Harrow the private 
reading is by no means gufHciont to enable him to 
judge satisfactorily. 

515. I think you have meutioned also that the 
tutmial system, involving the doing the work of tlic 
various fornks by one tutor, has a favourable effect on 
the tutor himself in keeping him up equal to the whole 
school work ? — Yes. It is manifestly an argument 
which ought not to be unduly pressed, but I have no 
doubt whatever that it is at once a stimulus and a 
relief to tlie tutors to have to deal intellectunlly with 
the upper boys as well ks with the routine of their 
own form. 

516. Would the same end be adequately effected, 
do yon think, by the examination of one purt of the 
school by the masters of the other part of the school 
constantly recurring ? — To a certain extent the same 
result would be obtained, but it would be obtained 
*t a very serious cost of frequent examination, which 
wmild leave us comparatively very short time for the 
work in form. 

517. Would not the regular examinations of the 
school at the end of the quai-ter be stiffioient ?— I was 
contemplating very much more frequent cxitminntiona 
than that, in order to form an equivalent to the 
intiTest which the tutor may at present be supposed 
To feel in tli& upper boys, by his intellectiint inter- 
course with bis more advanced pupils, I think ho 
would have to examine very much more frequently, 
say ouco a week, in order to gain anything equivalent 
to that. 

518. Do you think that the change of form might 
not have the same effect also, supposing the masters 
were to cliangc their forms occasionally, so as for the 
same master to attend to the work of the highest part 
of the school at one time, and at another time to 
die ground work ? — That introduces, no doubt, a very 
important question, which 1 confess 1 have never 
considered. It would he a most fundamentul change 
tn the whole system, by which it is always understood 
that a master who once takes the management of a 
form never takes tlje management of a form lower 
than that, 

519. (Sir Siofford Norlhrotc.) With regard to 
the double examination of the compositions, should 
you not say that there were two distinct functions, 
the teaching of the boys to compose, and the judging 
o£ their prioress in composition ? Would you not 
consider that the double system had this advantnge, 
that it enabled the tutor, in looking over the boy's 
composition, to give him practical advice and assis- 
tance, and to teach him how to compose, while the 
master in school rather compared the progress of the 
boys in their compositions which are brought before 
him, and would you not say that that was a better 
division of labour, than especting the master of the 
form to be at once the judge and the teacher?— I 
should find it difficult to give at all a mature opinion 
00 the question o£ the division of kbour there. 



o2U. Do you think it would be practicable for, 
thu form master to give sufficient time to the cortex 
tion of exercises so as to teach the boya composition ? 
— It is quite clear, of course, that if the system were m 
changed, it would apply to all the masters, and con- 
sequently there would be more time in form and Igm 
in pupil room ; the time would be subtracted Iron 
the one and added to the other ; I am ccrtoio, 
matters now stand, that if we were to take one ntKSt 
in form and expect him to look over and also to paM 
a final comparative judgment u{)on all the compositicM 
of the boys in his form, it would be quite iuipossibis' 
for him to do it. 

5'2\. Is it not the practice of the tutor in lookiol; 
over the boys' exercises to send for each boy separat^ 
and look over his exercises with bim ? — I belieW 
so ; I believe in each instance the tutor sends fti 
each pupil, and looks over the com]>osition witli 
individually. 

522. It would be a great waste of time i 
spent the same length of time in looking over ti 
exercises in form ? — Certainly ; I shoidd say it m 
be most undesirable to keep the whole form in scJuM^ 
while that was going on. The only way would bs 
to keep the whole form together for a certain time 
for form purposes ; after that he would prncticallf 
turn the form room into a pu]>il room, having as i * 
pupils tlie boys in the form. 

523. {Mr. Vaughan.) Do you consider that t 
great degree of work which the tutor docs with t 
form work is a lelie of a time iu public schools yrhtm 
boys were promoted from one form to another br ft 
routine system of age or rotation, and when therefoHi 
this sort of assistance was necessary in order to bels 
boya to do work which they were not prepared for? 
— The real truth is that I have never been able fi 
trace the historical rise of the tut«vial system. ■ 
believe as a matter of fact it was introduced int 
Harrow when a Head Master came from EtOB, 
100 years ngo. I suspect it came with Dr. Thackeray 
and was continued by his successors, also EloDtan^ 
Dr. Sumner and Dr. Heath. 

524. Do you happen to know how boys were pro» 
moted then, how they got their promotion at th^ 
time in public schools? — I am not aware that t* ^^ 
system of promotion was ever fundamentally di£ 
from what it is at present. On the other han<^ I tf 
very far fVom stating that it has been always the oat 

52.^. (i^'r Stafford Northcote.) Do you suppM 
that a form master, having the boys under him f- 
lialf a year or a year, would be able to ascertain tlu 
individual characters, so as to teach tbem eflicienti^ 
nearly as well if he had not the opportunity of i«fotT{lM 
to the private tutors ? — I have no hesitation iu ansmS 
ing your question. I do not think it would be posaiblA 
I feel myself, fiom my experience of the 6th f 
that I aliould have very great difficulty in judgUw 
of a boy intellectuatly, if 1 only had hira one vr Iwa 
quarters under my care. My power of offering hiiol 
good advice-— I am speaking solely of intellectual sotm 
jects — is very much increased by continued familiaritr 
with his intellect. 

626, Then the private tutor is able to tell yat 
whether the boy is naturally slow, or idle, or limt^ 
or what the points are in his character which to* 
would ultimately find out for yourself, but wbd " 
it would take you some time to find out ? — I tbiuk ti 
chances of a boy'a being appreciated, which is of W 
iraportimce in his progress through the school, Afe 
'chances of his being appreciated intellectually aavrw 
as morally, are very much increased by his bahi^ 
under the care of one muster permanently, and not 
subject to the constant changes of rapid jiramotion 
through the school. 

527. Do you suppose that the tutors are the better 
able Io train the boys in the lower part uf the school' 
from the fact of knowing by experience hovr tli* 
training in the lower part uffccts their progress in 
the upper part ? Do you suppose that ihey get such 4 
knowledge of where the weak points are and what 
the matters are which should be attended to m to' 
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tncreaae tlie efficiency of their teaching in the lower 
part of the ecliooL from their having pupils in all 
parts of the school ? — If I understand the <|ueation 
rightl/, it amounts to this ; a case might be supposed 
of II master in the lowcj pni't of the school being 
wholly ignorant of the intellectual tmining given in 
the upper part of the achool, mid of the difficulties 
which there meet a boy as he advances. The fjues- 
tion then is whether, if he could gain knowledge on 
those points, his power of giving efficient instruction 
in the lower part of the school would be increased. 

329. Supposing a roaster who is training a boy in 
the fourth form is very familiar with the work of the 
shell, and of the fifth form, and of the sixth form, 
from having pupils in it, does it not enable him to 
give Ihe boy in the fourth form a more useful training 
with El view to the work in the upper parts ol the 
school tiian if he were not at all familiar with it ? 
Jt is undoubtedly an assistance. It would bo hard 
analyse it precisely, but I should say that the know- 
ledge of whHt the boy will have eventually to do is 
iCfirtaiiily of some assistance to enable a tutor to know 
frhat instruction to give in the preliminary part. 

529. {Lord Ciarmdon.) You say in answer to 
Question 15, " I may say, however, that in the sixth 
* form, and generally in the fifth form, lessons are 

not construed to a tutor before they are heard in 
school." I am not quite sure whether you told 
us that in the lower part-s of the school they are ? — 
Tea, they are. Tliere Is some variety there. If you 
look carefully at the details, you will see there ia some 
difference in the accounts of the tutors there. Speaking 
geneially, there are very few instances iu which boys 
us high in Ihe school as the lower fifth form prepare 
any part of their work in pupil room, but I know of, 
at least, one tutor who requires the presence in the 
pupil room of pupils in the fourth division of the fifth 
form, previous to their going into school. 

530. {Mr. Vauff/ian.) On question 17, what oc- 
casions the gi'eat disparity in the number of pupils 
of the tutors, one master taking 66 and another 
taking only 7 ? — (No aaswcr.) 

531. (Lord Clarendon.) Is it a large house or 
a small liouse ? — The disparity — if we look at the 
two extremes — is doubtless great, but the great 
majority of the tutors have about 40 pupils, and 
there are only those two exceptions. The master 
who has 66 pupils has at the present moment 50 boys 
iu his house, besides some young boys waiting to come 
to him from the houses of temporary accommodation. 
In the case of the master who has seven pupils, the 
arrangement is this, that ho ouly has as pupils those 
hoys who are in his house. 

532. (itfr. Vauffhan.) I thought there was an ar- 
rangement in your constitution by which those masters 
who had small houses might still have something like 
the same number of pupils with the large house 
masters ? — Perhaps T may refer to the answer given 
in my printed evidence to Question 14. 

533. I tlioughl it had been stated that there were 
B certain set of pupils sent to the small houses in 
preference to others ? — In order to make that quite 
accurate, I should have said moat of the small houses. 
It is not invariable. There are the cases of Mr. Bull 
and Mr, Hutton. Mr. Bull has a regular small house, 
with this difference, that he has no pupils besides 
those in his house, or any home boarders, and Mr. 
Hutton has a house wliich is circumstanced as I 
described just now." He has from 9 to 12 hoys, some 
of whom are placed there temporarily on their way 
■to a larger house, and some remain permanently as his 
boarders. He again docs not have the full number of 
l>upils in the same way that the other masters cf 
small jioases have. I do nut know that I could 
answer your question better than by snying that the 
privilege of receiving a full complement of pupils is 
not shared by all the masters of small houses, but only 
by a limited number. It rests with the Head Master 

-from time to time to determine whether that cumber 
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shall be enlarged, and therefore whether the number of JSASSO 
pupils shall be proportionately diminished. 

534. Is thai a mode in fact of giving different n ju n 
salaries to different masters according to iheir status ' ^■Bu t 
in the school ? — The fees received for private pupils g June |g| 
are unquestionably one main source of income enjoyed _^__ 
by the masters, and that particular source of income ia 
not by our arrangements assigned to all ihe masters. 

535. {Lord Clarendon.) Mr. Bull has no pupils? 
— Mr, Bull is a master of a tinall house who bus no 
pupils from other houses ; Mr. Smith has no house at 
all And no pupils, Mr. Bowen the same ; Mr. Hutton 
has pupils in the particular way which I have de- 
scribed ; he has pupils while they remain with him, hut 
not after they are transferred to a large house, 

536. {Mr. Vaughan.) What is the object aimed at 
fb providing that a certain master shall not receive 
any pupils as others do ? — The reason would be that 
the position of a master would be^ro taiUo diminished 
in pecuniary value if the number of his pupils were 
diminished. What wo have to do is to fix some limit 
which on the one hand shall not be excessive, having 
regard to the as8i;itance which may fairly be claimed 
for the pupil j while, on the other hand, satisfactory 
prorision is made for the iiecuniary position which 
mny fairly be claimed by the master. If therefore tho 
nuniber of masters who receive pupils is increased, 
the total number of the boys in the school being limited, 
it follows that the position of each particular master 
is diminished in pecuniary value. I believe one of 
tho reasons which influenced the original arrange* 
men t was Ibiil it was felt that it was desirable for 
a master to have a certain minimum of pupils, and 
that in fjct looked at from a pecuniary point of view 
his fraction would be less worth having if thennmbor 
of masters allowed to receive pupils was increased. 
We have now several classical masters who receive 
no pupils. 

537. It seemed to me that that arrangement, while 
it secures to certain masters advantages which they 
would not have, also secures to other masters disad- 
vantages in excluding them from pupils? — It must 
necessarily be left to the pi'rson responsible in th^ 
first instance for the appointment of the master to 
determine the conditions on wliich they accept tho 
post, but clearly one of the reasons which muat guide 
the Head Master is that the number of masters taking 
pupils should not be so great as to make the receipta 
of each inconsiderable ; iu other words the number of 
musters receiving pupils must be limited, otherwise an 
increase in the number of mastera involves always a 
proportionate diminution in the receipts of those who 
were there before them. 

538. {Lord Clarendon.) Did not Dr. Vaugban 
originally n[ipoint Mr. Bowen without a house, with 
the intention that he should succeed to a small house 
and then to a large house ? — I could not give a jiosi- 
tive answer to that question, but I should have very 
little doubt that Mr. Bowen on being appointed was 
given to understand that he would in time succeed 
first to a small house, if he wished, and then to a large 

53!). Has that condition been complied with ?-r-No 
vacancy baa yet occurred, 

540. With respect to the masters of small houses, 
iheir profits, I apprehend, arise from three sources, 
first, 150/. given by the Head Master? — Yes, except 
in the case of one of them who receives 210?. 

541. Secondly, of such private pupils. as may bo 
sent to them from tho Head Master or mathematical 
masters, or the home boarders, and then, thirdly, the 
profits of their boarding houses ? — Yes. 

542. Their income as you wore saying would very 
materially depend on their boarders, and the Joss ol' 
three or four of them might be a very material dimiiin- 
tion of the profitsof the master of asmall house. Would 
yon not consider it necessary in exercising the supreroe 
authority of the Head Master, to have some limit to 
the small boanliiig houses, in order thot the masters 
of them should have some sort of security as to the 
numbers they are likely to have? — I have stated in 
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wn ewiieace ifaal il TmU entinir with ihe Read 
Ibaler to detmBtne what Aatk be tike namber of 
tcMCi, large or anil, to wUdi boarden are ttken. 
nat aeenrity will alwajs be a ctt aai i y. ^otiU joa 
with la aak mt wbeilwr I ihiak w« oaght to bare aiore? 

543. Tes, Ihareoootsevtian lobav«lbat! — lam 
a£nud I mM giTC an mdacided answer there. At 
preaent cerUialy I ate m> reaaon to nake me think it 
itmra Mf that ibe aanber of tbe HnaQ hooees or of 
the boarding hoaces in general ahonld be increucd. 
Tbat b all I ■booU lilu: to be coaimitied li. As a 
■tatter of fact, I eooceiTe it U uon improbable that 
we dtoold ever hare another small boaat. 

544. Ih there a gradual increase of the masters of 
booaes? — Yet ; I fhoald be nnaUc to state off-faand 
exact!/ in what jrears the ottmber of the masters haa 
increaaed, bat andoabtedlj Irom the year IS45lheiji- 
creaM in tbe aamber of maAten has been verjr great: 
and the aynau of ■ancdoaing »ma1l hcnses has, if I 
nittalu tiot, lasted for not more than ten or twelve 
jean. ' 

545. {Lord LgUellon.) Is there not a great differ- 
ence between those madler» who have verr few papIU 
aud olhera as to the amount of time they have nt 
Ibeir disiMJMl > — There is only one master so sitaateil. 

546. 1 Ibongbt yoo said there were several willi 
very few pupik ? — There iaone master willi seven cr a 
few more pnpilt ; there i^ another master, Mr. Uotton, 
with aboDt 16; all the other masters have their full 
complemenL 

547. {iMrd Dtra,,.) Str. Bull ia only retiimed at 
(even ? — Yea. 

548. (Lord L;/ltelton.) Tlielr lime is hardly fully 
occupied ? — Tliey have, doubtlcM, far moro time at 
their disposal ; that u taken into account in fixing 
tbeir salary. 

549. (£ort/ Deton.") Ur. Dull seems to have the 
same Dumber of pupiL> as boarders ? — Precisely ; 
they are the »aine boys, 

550. {Lord Clarendon.) As to question 18, "Is 
" it practic-nblc and usual, to any and what extent, to 

-** pay attention to indiridual character, capacity, and 
" mental biaa, and to give boys partieolar facilitiea 
" for or encouragement in the pursuit of etudies for 
" which (liey may show a special aptitude ?" — I think 
thai has been to a great extent answerea by Mr. 
Butler. Would you say that it has often occarrt»l that 
a boy, on showing special aptitude for any particular 
branch of natural science, does bis tutor encourage 
him) does lie look for this special aptitude, and 
does he endeavour to turn it to account ? — It 
does happen very frequently that a tutor urges a 
private pupil to exert himself in the special subject 
for wlticli he conceives him to have an aptitude. In 
mofit instmces the starting point, so to speak, for the 
iDtor'g expression of encouragement would be one 
of the peiiodicol examination' that I have described, 
because we have periodical exnraiimtions of a volun- 
tary character iu the special subjects referred to. 
It would be very diHicuIt to state, with anything 
like precision, how and to what extent he would on 
other occasions encourage him in following snch pur- 
suits. I may mention en instance in which a tutor 
bavmg a mipil wlio wa« interested in history thought 
il deHJrabte to read with Iiira, wholly irrespective 
of any school examination, a work of great historical 
interest wliicli has recently appeared. Again, in the 
ease of a boy preparing fur the Woolwich examina- 
tion, his tutor has given him advice as to the historical 
subjects which he fliould prepare, and proposes to 
examine him carefully in those subjects. I may add, 
a propot of what your Lordship was sayjng some time 
ago," that this twy was a boy in my house, in the 
sixth form. lie came to rac in the first instance 
to take my advice as to what history he should read. 
I gave him my advice, and then referred him to hia 
tutor. I had also myRelf a chat with the tutor after- 
wards, and we decided what wo should do for him. 
That was n case in jtoint. 



551. (Lanl I^UddML) Ton wo^ imp MOM I 
tbe verse ampwitiaa i — Y«». 

552. {Lord Clamtdom.) Yob mj, " IT b 1m 
" showed a spectal aptimde for maibeiaatiea raUhi 
" than for clasaical studies, he would prabaUy I 
" advised U> ndH matbeniatie^ privately with ooa* 
" the malheoiatical tnaslen ; and in fotoe taw {| 
*' stances, with the approval of tbe Head Maatel; 
** hoy would he excused tbe whole or part of bis Ten 
^ composition, in order to devote laoie time to ^«tli 
" malice C is this often dime ? — Certainly, it has fad 

553. In recent instances? — I am disposed to tbb 
tliat it is done rather too oHen than too ccldom. T1 
rule which we observe is generally thi«, thai « 
should never admit a boy to ibc school if any en 
dition was attempted *o be made that be sboold re 
mathematics or any other sabjeci specially, to tl 
exclunon of composition, or to the diminution of |] 
time given to it ; and we also, as a rule, ^ranfjl^ 
discourage any sach exemption in the case of « I 
who is below the fiHh form, thinking itraonliki 
that the l)«T, in con^ecguence of the exemption, wOi 
avail himself of it to escape his full amount of wo 
The great danger ia that a boy should have U] 
facilities given to him for being idle. The principlq 
therefore, I repeat, on which we have acted has beta li 
discourage, as fiir as possible, any such exemption in thft 
case ofa boy below the fif^h form, tf an application i 
made on the part of a parent, or if a tutor or master of 
form has reason to think that a boy iu the fifth fon 
more especially in the nppcr part of it, would I 
likely to derive very decidedly greater benefit fro 
the study of mathematics than from his full compl 
ment of composition, then in that case the matter t 
brought before me, and I should consnlt with ti 
tutor^ — possibly with the parents of the boy, in i 
in3tance!> with the tutor — and if we felt satisfied t 
oar on'n minds that the exemption would not I 
abased for purposes of idlcnc^ we should then n 
he disinclined to sanction il. On the other bai 
there ia the danger that such an exemption may I 
abused for purposes of idleness. I may cxplaT 
the Commissioners that our system, w^th its ' 
elaborate oi^anization, is adapted mainly to in: 
tion in composition, and I have no hesitation i 
saying that we can keep a boy more to his work. 1 
making him take his share with others in applicatid 
to that composition, than we can if we allow him 
take up any collateral study. If he does take op ■ 
such collateral study we have not the same guai 
for his close application to it ; and, therefore, I 
we sanction such an exemption, we require to I 
satisScd tbat the boy's character affords in itself 
sufficient guarantee for the bona fide naturo of bl 
application. 

534. You would not refuse to exempt a boy 1! 
a certain amount of study and composition if TQ 
believed it was a bond fide application to emplof III 
time in advancing him in the study of mathematlta 
— Not if we felt satisfied that a boy would not, ia o 
sequence of that exemption, do a less amount of SC&O 
work. In practice there are a very considerab 
number of instances of such exemptions. I could 1 
easily furnish the number. I f^hould say in round n 
hers it is somewhere about 20 or 30. I may bo o 
statiug it, but my impresssion is that it is about tj 

555. {Mr. Thompson.) I presume when yoo I 
they are exempted from verse composition you inH 
by tbat, tbat a very considerable portion of their tS 

is placed at their disposal for other purposes ? ifci 

I believe I should state it accurately in saying thll 
verse exercise from first to last will take a boy abfl 
three hours a week. He has in practice two exercia 
each of which in round numbers might occupj fij 
three hours, and this he cannot shirk, except, of corb 
by actunl dishonesty, such as getting lielp from aa 
otiier boy ; and in all the forms below the fifth li^ 
there is tliis security against distionesty, that t 
composition is all done in pupil-room. 
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556. (fAiid J,t/llelton.) Do you mofin txemptions 
Bolely from verae composition, nil the rest of the 
classical work remaining the same ?— All ihe form 
work, Btricily ao called, remains Llio same. 

557. That is as it is at present ? — Ves. 

558. (Mr. Vauffhtin.) As to the *fficulty you 
mention to exist ot' exempting boys in peruliar cir- 
cumstances fmm doin^ certain work, and allowing 
them to do certain other work, without favouring 
idleness in some degi-ec, is not that a reason for 
organizing, if it be possible, the system of the school 
in such a way as lo allow of that being done on a 
system which you arc compelled, to do as an excep- 
tion ? — Yes, it is a most important question, which I 
have had under my careful consideration, whether the 
dilHciilty alluded to is simply a dilCcnliy of orga- 
nisation, or whether it is not ratlicr this; that you 
cannot have an organization based on exceptional 
cases. For instance, you might undoubtedly have, we 
will say, 30 or 40 boys who should invariably be ex- 
empted from a certain part of the regular school work, 
and placed under the charge of «, particular mathema- 
tical master, who might be appointed for that espresa 
purpose : then it is quite true thei-e would be a fresli 
oi^anization created, which would avoid anything like 
irregularity ; but then arises the question, to which 
I do not feel I have sufficient experience to enable 
me to give a decisive answer, whether a subordinate 
organization of that kind would caiTy with it the 
ivgular effects of the present organization which 
extends to the whole school, 

559. Do yon think it would not be possible (o or- 
ganize thi^ school in such a way that while you limited 
the variety, you, at the same time, allowed so much 
variety in your system as to organize it for all the 
boys ? — That is precisely the question about which I 
have very serious double, and feel at present unable to 
come to a decision, whoiher, if a certain pari of the 
ecbool, and that only a small minority, is placed under 
an exceptional organization, however systematic that 
may be, the boys will work as perseveringly and 
steadily under that, is tliej' do under the present or- 
ganization, for which possibly they may be individually 
less adapted. 

560. I mean rather not to aak whether there 
should be an exceptional organization, but whether 
the main organization of the school could not bo so 
framed as to admit of boys cultivating different 
branches of knowledgo, and yet being entirely within 
K part of the school organization ; in Huch a way as 
this. Suppose that your school was so arranged as lo 
consist at i>reaenl, of a certain number of forms, call 
them as you please, 6th, 5tb, 4th, and ao on, and that 
the qualifications for each of those forms should be 
represented by certain numbers, we will say for the 
6th form 3,000, thoso numbers being made up by 
different branches of knowledge, not only classical 
qualifications nor only mathematicill qualifications, 
but classics to a certain extent, and then mathe- 
matics, modern language, or physical science, so as 
to complete the numbers. I mean in this way, sup- 
posing the number were 3,000 and that you were to 
allow that to bo made up of proficiency in four various 
branches of knowledge, classics, mathematics, modem 
languages, and physical science, would not such an 
arrangement as tliat make these various studiesapart 
of the main organization instead of the exceptional 
organization of the school ? These forma of the 
school upon which the social and other powers de- 
pended, might ho totally independent of any particular 
branch of knowledge, but might bo made up of a 
certain amount of proficiency in various branches of 
knowledge, giving them the option to a certain extent 
of what tiioso branches of knowledge should he ? — 
Putting out of sight the comparative value in them- 
selves of the great studies referred lo, I have no 
hesitation in saying that I believe one system must 
greatly predominate at public schools. 1 believe, if 
you are to have the study of the cfassics at all, 
including composition, that they must not only be one 

'study among many confessedly of the utmost import- 



ance, but that they must very largely predominale, 
although we know perfectly well that so long aa 
tlial predominance remains, the other subjects must 
iieceasarily suffer, and that it is impossible in son- J 
formity with that principle to allow the rank in the 
school to depend upon the aggregate. 

561. I should wish you lo understand that tlso 
system I was suggesting does not exclude the predo- 
minance of one study. Supposing the number were 
represented by 3,000 in the sixth form you might 
still require 1,500 of those to be classical. Supposing 
you were to allow this predominance you would sliU 
secure such freedom with regard to other branches 
of knowledge, as would enable boys so far as such a 
thing would be useful and legitimate for them, to 
choose (hnt particular branch of knowledge which 
they wished to study. I will illustrate it iu this way, 
supposing the qualifying numbers were 3,000, one boy 
might be entitled to be in the sixth form by virtue of 
1,500 Greek and Latin, 700 mathematics, 500 modern 
languages, and nothihg in physical science ; another 
hoy might he there by virtue of 1,000 in Greek and 
Latin. 900 in mathematics, 800 in modern languages, 
and 300 in physical acience, another boy by virtue of 
1,250 Greek and Latin, 1,000 in mathematics, 750 in 
modern languages, and nothing in physical science, 
andnnothor boy by 1.250 in Git-ek and Latin, 1,000 
in mathemaLics, nothing in modern languageti, and 
750 in phj'sical science, thus still allowing the Greek 
and Latin or any other subject you choose, but for the 
sake of hypothesis Greek and Latin to be the main 
element, letting the others be contributed as the boy 
chose from those branches of knowledge. Does the 
objection which would exist against such a system 
immediately alrike you ?— I did not quite understand 
the question at first, hut so far aa I can judge, that is 
in the main the present system, with ihe single excep- 
tion that physical science is now excluded. 

562. The difference is that they are promoted into 
B different form ; they are promoted into the classical 
form by virtue of qualifications in other branches of 
knowledge. That you see at once inlrodueos great 
confusion into the teaching, because of course boya 
arc in the same classical form who have not the samo 
classical proficiency, hut in the scheme I was arrang- 
ing it waaproposedthat every form in which boys are 
taught should be totally different from any other, 
cither in mathematics, classics, or physical science ; 
and that all the forma in which they wore taught 
should be totaflj- distinct from the form in which they 
held rank in the acbool ? — You would propose that 
the form in which they held rank in the school, should 
be very much as it is. 

563. I would say the scheme does not exclude the 
predominance of Greek and Latin, but not such a pre- 
dominance as would allowmerelyaaat present, a ninth 
of modern language, a fourth of mathematics, — not 
such a predominance as that. Of course as long as tho 
present system is preserved, of tbn boys being all in 
the same classical form, it is impossible to allow a 
greater latitude than that which yon already give, 
because it would not do for boys of such various clas- 
sical attainments to be all in tho same form. They 
might be all in the same form in the school as denoting 
tho samo rank and giving them the same privileges, 
and yet be ip totally different forma in all these 
branches of knowledge ? — We will say that tlie upper 
form in classics should be classed together entirely 
with reference to their 'classical efficiency, and so wiUi 
the upper form in mathematics and the other subjects, 
but then that their position in the school should be 
based upon their aggregate proficiency in all those 
subjects taken together ? 

564. Yea, allowing, if you please, the predo- 
minance of the classics ? — I should answer in the 
-first place, that it seems to me that the suggestion, »o 
far as it refers to the rank of the boys in the school, 
is very much met by the present system, with this 
differeuce, that possibly exception might be taken to 
tho peculiar proportions that we have adopted, 

Z 3 
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' BAHROW, 565. Thnt is exsclly the difficulty. It involves 

Bucb very high proimrtions for the claasics, that it 

K»('. virtually destroys the tLiTangcnient. On tho other 

^' ^' ^'" ^"^' hand, if you were to destroy ihiit high proportion of 
8 June 1B63 '■''^ tiftssica, you would make il impossible to teach 
, the form as it ia now, because it ia a cliwsical form V 
— Yc3. The fundamental change wOuld not bo that 
the rank of the boys in the school should be materially 
different from what it is now, but rather that wo 
should not hear them in form, according to their rank 
in the school. I should find it very difficult to give 
on opiuion off-hand on so very important a change as 
that. I know that practically, at present, and pro- 
bably for a very long time to come, if it was known 
that a boy owed his position in the upper form mainly 
to any other subject but classics, his influence would 
certainly be proportionately diminished. 

5SS, Do you think that that is a thing that would 
be permanent? — I think it will last, with modifica- 
tions, for many years undoubtedly ; in other words, 
I think that practically it will be found, and I am quite 
prepared to express an opinion so far, that it is desir- 
able that classics should remain decidedly predominant; 
indeed, I believe them to be a far more valuable ioatru- 
ment for training the minds of the majority of boys 
ill school, than any other single study. I do not for the 
moment enter into the wide question as to whether 
other subjects have with certain boys au equal educa- 
tional character. I am putting out of sight also their 
valae as accomplishments. But regarding the different 
brandies referred to simply as means of training the 
minds of very young persons, I am prepared to hazard 
the opinion for what it is worth, that the study of the 
- Greek and Latin languages is a much more perfect 
and cogent instrument than any one of the others. 
Then comes the practical question of whether you can 
teach a very large number of boys who loam in classes, 
if you do not have some one study decidedly pre- 
dominant. I have always fcU that if 1 was a private 
tutor in the country, having a fitw pupils, supposing 
I was equally competent to leach all those difleienl 
branches, I should be guided mainly by the peculiar 
character of the boy'a intellect, and should not at all 
tbiuk myself hound to adhere to any one particular 
system ; but when you have to administer instruc- 
tion to a very large number of boys, you must keep 
very strictly to the routine of some one particular 
system ; though you know all the while that you 
are, to a certain extent, sacrificing the intellectual 
advance of some one or more particular boys. 

567. (Lord Clarendon.) As this is a very wide 
and important question, and one in which the public 
take a great deal of interest at ibis moment, perhaps 
you would favour us, ai'ter roHection, with an opinion 
in writing ; if so, we shall be happy to receive it ? — . 
i shall be quite prepared to place, in some form 
which may appear in print, either aa opinion given 
with some care as to this great subject, or else a 
declaration of my unwillingness and inability to write 
an essay on so fundamental a question. 

568. {Lord Devon.) At Marlborough is there 
not some such system ? — No, that is somewhat 
different. That is what the Commissioners call tho 
bifurcation principle. I have expressed my opinion 
witb great firmness and without any indication of 
doubt, that we cannot by giving another hour to 
mathematics or modern languages really attain that 
educational result for which the advocates of both 
sides wish. The other is a wMer question, which, as 
I have before admitted,* I do not conceive I have at 
present suflident experience to enable me to decide, 
whether you might ever have two distinct depart- 
ments, one providing what is called somewhat loosely 
a "modern education," and the other retaining the 
classical system, including composition. 

569. (Lord LytteltOH.) Is there any mlnicnum of 
age at which boya are allowed to be exempt from 
verse composition ? — No. 



570. Is it simply according to the form thej I 
in ? — Yes, and their known character for diligoncA, 4 

571. What age is it in fact? — I should say t* 
the limit is somewhat vaguely fixed. The exempt 
occurs only in a few cases. I hazarded s 
of about 20 or 30. The great majority of these I 
in the upper part of the school ; at least I belioT<r t( 
in the sixth form and in the two upper divisions % 
the fifth the great majority of cases woul " ' - 
There would be very few boys indeed under IS. 
very seldom happens that such an exemption woald bj 
thought desirable under 16, 

572. You may take 15 as the minSmam ? — Yee» 
and the age of 16 would practically he nearer the 
truth. 

573. {Mr. Thompson.) What would you say wm 
the average number of boys in the sixth form win | 
are incapable of making any improvement in i 
composition after they come into the form ? — That k j 
(|ucstion of great iutci'cst, and one which I find it vi 
dillicult to answer satisfactorily. I have known j 
stances in which boys, till within their last yeWf 1 
shown hardly any signs of anything like prgflcil 
in Latin verse, and then they have really risein 
do it above mediocrity. On the other hand, X li 
certainly observed a considerable number of cUM. 
which I should say a boy gains veiy little advtnli 
from continuing Latin verses, and in several inot 
I have been led to discontinue them altogether, a 
recommend the hoy to confine himself to Latin | 
composition instead, in which be appeared to i 
be deficient. 

574. Il does not of course follow when a I 
backward in English and Latin verse that he ia g 
in mathematical studies ?— No. 

57 o. Do you find that boys who have a dec 
turn ror_malhematica aa a general rule can do u 
in classics V — I do not know whether my ezpeiia 
would hold universally, but I have certainty ibi 
that in the sixth form, the best mathematicians ]> 
beea quite among the best classical scholar^ 1 
generally one or two exceptions. For instance, w" 
my own experience, the boys who have been b 
and third in mathematics have generally been 
the best in classics, though the boy who. was a 
the best was in most cases inferior in classics, I « 
I could furnish the Commissioners with more a 
information on this point. I remember 
searching examination to which I can 

refer in my own mind being very much struck ft 

the fact that nearly all the boys who came at lb1_ 
head in classics were among the first few in mathe- 
matics and modern languages. I think it w^ould bt 
dangerous to assume that that would be uniformlj 
found to be the cafe. 

576. Independently of verse composition, what 
would you say was the proportion of the boya in lh« 
sixth form who had what we might call a real lovg 
for classical study ? — The sixth form varies. Etot 
in my own experience I have noticed great changM 
in that respect. At one time there seems to be t 
much larger proportion who seem to care for it than 
at others. I should say thus much without hosilalioit, 
which is, perhaps, a tolerably fair test, that, so ftr 
as I can judge from the manner of the boys in fona, 
there is but a small proportion, probably not mote 
than 5 out of 30, who seem uninterested in the Icsions, 
though I have noticed one or two sometimes wha 
seemed ns if it was an effort for Ihem to attend at all 
to what was going on. 

577. What would you say was the proportion o( 
hoys of that age who could be made to tako a reti 
interestin mathematics ? — I should think exceedingly 
small. 

578. Much smaller than in classics ? — I have no 
doubt of it. 

579. And those boys perhaps in Cambridge might 
be taught to jelish mathematics ? — Yos. 

580. You think that the period at which a boy 
leaves school is rather too early for him to Imvc 
arrived at that ? — Yes, except in rare oaM« where 
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& certaiii natural predilection for lliat study. 
e it is an error to imaginu that most boys have 
k strong proJileclion for any particular stndy. You 
ourse, occasionally see it. But I am satisfied 
Ihat any sysiom ivhicli proceeds on the supposition 
ibal boys have naturally as a rule a, special gift for 
Iny one particular study, is based on error. 
5HI. {Mr. Vaughan.) Might there not bo some 
' ,1 reason for paying particular attention to some 
' subject apart from classics, — distinct from that, such 
OS future prospects in life; might that not be one 
-reason amongst others ? — I should say that at Harrow, 
where the circumstances of most of the buys are such 
as to enable them to carry out their education to an 
extended period, — to from 21 to 22 years of age, — it is 
desirable to adopt ideally the best system of bringing 
out their minds, with little reference to the direct 
public work of their future lives. If the case of a 
boy in the middle ranks of society was brought 
' before me, to whom it was a matter of very; great 
importance to be early introduced into some trade 
or profession, I should then certainly not recommend 
Lis goiug on long with the classical system. I should 
hold that he must sacrifice something from an ideally 
perfect system of intellectual education to the de- 
mands that were specially made upon him. 

oS2. You are speaking of the boys at Harrow 
usually being of a class which generally carry on 
their educiition to 21 or 22, do you know the cause of 
the falling olT in the number of boys at Harrow 
between 16 and 18 as compared with those between 
14 and 16 ? Perhaps you do not exactly know the 
fact that there are 230 boys at Uiirrow between 14 
-aod 16, and only 144 between 16 and 18, so that it 
9 there is an escape, as it were, between those 
ages ? — No ; I was quite unprepared for that. I was 
quite unaware of those numbers. 

583. {Mr. Thompson.) What do you suppose is 
-the proportion of the boys who go into the army and 

navy ? — I could not say. I may mention that we 
receive now very few sons of clei^ymen, a fact which 
Stjirtles mo very much. 

584. {Mr. Vaughan.) Do your boys como chiefly 
from the landed aristocracy ? — Very much so. Great 
numbers also are the sons of persons who have more 

'iitly become wealthy. 

85. Few comparatively from the professions ? — 
I could not undertake to say that we receive few sons 
of lawyers and physicians, but certainly as to holy 
■orders, there arc very few sons of clergymen who 

B6. Do you know for what purpose those who 
leave at about the age of 16 leave '! Do you know 
whether it is for the purpose of acfjuiring an educa- 
tion of a different kind elsewhere, or for what pur- 
pose ? — 1 could not answer that question accurately 
oCf-hand. I could think of many purposes for which 
they leave. There are n great many boys, more 
perhaps than is commonly imi^'incd, for whom a 
public school is not suited, and then it is a wise act 
n the part of the master to recommend the parents 
D withdraw such a hoy at the end of the quarter. 
'ach a withdrawal involves, of course, no kind of slur 
1 his character. These cases are by no means un- 
jquent. Then there is the case of boys who go 
kto the army, the number of which I should find it 
pposaible, without careful preparation, to estimate 
^ufately. I should have diought that the army 
rould bnrtCy carry them off so early as 16. I should 
Vnaagine that IT would be nearer the mark. As to 
I -"trade, I am afi'aid I can only say that there are a few 
I cases every year that come before me in which boys 
\ letive in the sixth form to go into trade. 

587. The merchant serrice, for instance, or a 
I "bank ? — Yes, 

. {Sir Sftifford Norlheote.) Have you reason to 
mppose that many boys leave early to go to i)rivate 
Lbtors in order to prepare for competitive exami- 
ntioDs ? — Boys who enter i'or Woolwich, who are a 
imber comparatively, would, in almost all 
tetahces, leave before the natural time, probably at 



leaBt a year. I know cases in which boys stay very HABKQ1 

much longer than that j but, aa a rule, a boy intended 

for Woolwich would be recommended by ihe school Rto. 

authorities, as well as by his friends, to leave Harrow ^- ■*'■ *"' 

about a year before the ordinary lime, that is by , 

about 17.» ^ e^Ju^eis; 

589. Is that at all the case wiUi other competitive 
examinations, such as the Indian or Civil service 
exam i nations ? — With regard to that, the masters, so 
far as their influence might oxteml, would certainly 
discourage a boy leaving nearly so soon.^ They would 
think that six months would be ample to enable a 
boy of fair abilities to make the special preparation 
required for one of those examinations. Of course a 
great deal would depend on the character of the boy- 
Cases occur in which one might feel that a boy was not 
making decided or rapid progress in classics alone, 
while as long as he remained with us that would be 
his predominant training ; in that case it would un- 
doubtedly be better for hira — having regard to the 
competitive examinations — to leave for some other 
special preparation. 

590. Do you know whether boys often leave for 
the purpose of getting education abroad ? — Those 
coses, as far as I am aware, aro very rare. They are 
sufficient to make me awnrc of their existence, but 
they are very lew. With regard to my answer to 
question 20, perhaps I may caU the nttentijn of ihe 
Commissioners to the fact, tiiat the most prominent 
honours are the Browne medals at Cambridge and the 
Balliol scholarships at Oxford. In most cases, where 
there is anything like a large aggregation of distinc- 
tions, they are gained by the same persons. 

591. {Mr. Thompson.) There is a larger number 
of prizes to be competed for in Cambridge than in 
Oxford, I believe? — Yes; decidedly so with the 
prizes, but not, I think, witb the distinctions, if you 
take the whole together. There is, for example, this 
great difference, that at Oxford there are the Modera- 

592. At Cambridge there are frequently two or 
three university scholarships In one year, is that the 
case nt Oxford ? — Yes ; one Latin and the other for 
Greek and Laiiu combined. 

593. Do you find that as many fellowships arc 
obtained at Oxford as at Cambridge V — I think not. 
I think there are few Oxford fellowships included iji 
that list. 

594. Have you any idea of the cause of that ? — 
I should say that on the whole, perhaps, our system 
does prepare rather for the Cambridge style of scholar- 
ship than for that of Oxford, but I am not sura that 
this would sHtisfactorily explain the fact. We have 
gained a very large number of Balliol scholarships. 
The last two years we gained ii, and once before that 
we had four in succession, 

595. Have you ever got opi'u echolarshipB at 
Trinity, Cambridge ? — We have tried twice there, and 
have failed each time. This time we do not try, 

596. I find that the public schools get but a very 
small proportion of those? — Since I have been at 
Harrow, our best scholars have been taken off to 
Balliol, and they have gained two scholarahijis there, 
and again one scholarship at Corpus. A Corpus 
scholarship is only second in point of honour to a 
Balliol. 

597. It is more valuable, is it not V — I think it is 
as 90/. to 75/. 

598. {Lord Clarendon,) With regard to Qu. 21, 
how are those house libraries kept up ? — It depends 
entirely on the house master. I believe that in most 
instances a »mall charge is made in the terminal 
account which is sent in to the parents, by which new 
books are provided and old hooks hound. 

599. Do the boys select the books ? — In my own 
house it certainly is bo. 

• sir. Butler »fti-rw»rds wrote—" I ■houlii bo dfaptiSBd now l?tb, 
" IMH) to mfxliiy tluB opiniou. Lut July ftlxi; whohwlbtcn onty (va 
" qiurtera In Ibu upper lillli rorm, cuneyimWA la Ibc campetiCKO ci- 
" unmtlion Tor WDaIw)i.'h, tbough h« VMt nii iinel from Hutdw. 
" Meluul far wmetlnte bopn I«kiDecitialc«oiiBtaiDBlbemMin.v"' 
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nARttOW. fiOO. But they are sanctioned liy you ? — Yes ; as 

a matter of fuel, 1 do not alwnys sen tliem, but the 

lire. u'iderstanding ia liial the list shall come before rac for 

lI.M.BHtl^. final reTision. 

iiTn~iHr.-> *'**'■ You would not allow novels in such a library 

B9 that, would you ? — Yea, they arc to a certiiin ex- 
tent allowed. It ih a matter of discretion. I slioulil 
not allow in my own house the mere ordinary novels 
that come out, but any works that seem to me worka 
of real genius, and at the same time not objectionable, 
are admitted-; for instance, all llio Waverley novels 
are there, and a few of the best of tbe Ameriean 
Cooper'p, and tboac of George EliolV.^at least "Adam 
Bede " is thei*. 

602. Or such a book as "Vanity F!iii'"y — Yesi, 
that is there, and also several by Uiekeiis. 

603. {Lord Lytlellon.) How do yon account for 
the boys below the sixth form scidom taking out the 
books from the school library ? — The charfieler of the 
books in the school library is somewhat different from 
those of the house library. The school library is replen- 
ished by the i^il'ts that are ^up{iosed to be made by the 
monitors when they leave, and hy any other boys who 
may wish to do so. It is understood ihallliereis a kind 
of responsibility resting with the monitors to make 
a present. The books in the school library are, 
generally speaking, editions of the classics and works 
of history or biography. There are few which very 
young boys would care to read. 

604. Is not the dis tine lion rather remarkable, 
because there is no great differenco of age belwcoii 
the sixth form and tho form below it, and yet you ^ay 
that it is seldom a boy belnw the sixth form will take 
out a book ; how do you account for that 'f — I am 
afraid that ttiere is really but a small literary interest 
among the boys. It varies at different limes. Tho 
practical reason for the fact of which your Lordship 
■peaks is that tbe sixth form aro far moro iulimaio 
with the monitors, who alone have the right of entry, 
and therefore they would less shrink from asking 
that favour. 

605. (Mr. Thompson.) Do yoii think it possible 
that tho work in the school may be increased to an 
extent injurious to the cultivation of liberal tastes 
on tho part of the upper boys 'i — I think that is 
quite possible, and obviously that danger would be felt 
mainly by the upper boys. It is a danger which I have 
constantly under my notice. At times I am In tho habit 
of ukinx either the boys themselves, who are perhaps 
DM (he best judges, or those who have left recently, 
wlMtlier there is fair time allowed over and above the 
•chonl lioniii to leave room for general intellectual 
eultivation. Fossibly the Commissioners may have 
observed that the number of hours occupied in the 
work of the upper sixth form is somewhat less than in 
other forms ; lor instance, there is no work at all to bo 
prepared by them on Saturday night, and there ia no 
work to lie prepared necessarily on Monday night. The 
subject for tbe Latin or English, theme is given out on 
Friday evening ; it has not to be shown in till tho 
Wednesday morning. There is nnotber exercise 
which has to be shown in on tho Saturday morning, 
and therefore it may be presumed that Friday night 
is occupied with that exercise ; but there still remains 
K«lurday, and probably a considerable part of Monday, 
Available for general reading. Then we have extra holi- 
day* almost always as frequently as ouce in three 
Wtwiko, and sometimes oftener, sometimes once a fort- 
nlffht i and the eOect of this is not simply to convert a 
balf holiday into a whole holiday, and so to diminish 
tho work in form, but it also removes an exercise, and 
(!on«"i|uenlly diminishes tho pressure in tho evening. 
)l In a very important point, but I have a strong con- 
viellon that a boy in tho u]>per part of the school, in 
lht> ujipiT part oJ tho sixth form, especially during his 
Intlor yiiarn when ho is familiar with his work, has 



would probably occupy about two hour^of onceTea^ 
ing. 

606. {Lord LijUflton.) Then there is 
debating society, is there not? — Yes, consisUngfl 
about 30 members. It is held in the inonitd^ 
library. The meetings are held there o 
during t%vo thirds of the year. During the summer 
quarter they find practically that cricket is too power- 



ful a 



ival. 



607. (Mr. Thompson.) Do you find that tlic 
jects they discuss are sometimes literary ? — I " 
they arc generally political ; a literary debate u^I' 
lieve, comparatively rare, oreven a hi storical del 

608. (Sir tiltcffhtd Norfhcole.) Do the tutore 
take part in that ? — I believe that recently aomi 
tutors have taken part, both by being preseot 
actually speaking. 

609. (Lord Lyttellon.) Does the extent to 
debating societies thrive appear to you to fin 
considerable test of the amount of time which tbfl ' 
have to give to subjects of serious study apart 
tho school work ? — Yes, and I think the boya 
take the greatest pan in the debating do p 
give a cunsidcrablo portion of their time to 
paring for it. 

610. {Mr. ThompsoH.) Aro those the boys 
excel in classics and niathematics ? — As a mle 
And that tho boys who show the greatest 
tho debating society, and who are the most 
candidates for the prizes for English compositioi^ 
which we have two every year, are boya ' ' 
at least fair proficients in classics. 

611. (Mr. Vaugkan ) As to No. 22, do you or d« 
you not think that drawing is a very useful accom- 
plishment for a scholar for the purpose of <-ondQc[i^ 
examinations, and lo see that the hoys IhoroagUy 
understand the descriptions in the classics ? — Yes, k 
would be a useful power. 

612. Is or is not tbe classical poetry so veryub- 
jective in its character that the great part of it itlhl 
representation of outward objects and 8ituali(,ns, fot 
instance take any book of the Odyssey, the last ur ll» 
last but one ? — I conceive except in eases whore a* 
ehinery, or a house or something of that kind was it 
question, it would probably seldom be an advanti^ 
for a master before a form to make any pielomJ 
representation. 

613. I do not moan for the master, but wouldit 
not be an advantage for the master that tbe pnpni 
should be able to do it ? — I have no doubt thai if i 
boy is able lo put before himself, with a certain amonU 
of creative effort, any pictorial representation of anj 
object that is brought before liim in literature, il 
enables him the better to grasp it. 

614. If a boy possess the accompluhnient rf 
drawing so that you could call on hira to interpnt 
such a passage of Homer ns the last scene in iit 
Odyssey where he is with tbe suitors just before tliwr 
destruction, do you not think that a scene nf thit 
sort could be represented by tbe pencil eo as lo give 
proof of the boy's understanding of it, bolter tlion soT 
description in words ? — I should say so certainly, a 
the boy had the genius to draw the group. 

61j. (Lord Clarendon.) As to No. 23, lher« In 
been a confirmation held at Harrow since you h»M 
been Head Master, has there not f* — Yes, on vm 



616. Is there a confirmation annunlly now F — 
No ; there was one confirmation held ln?t year 
and another this year, but I believe it was tin 'fii't 
lime that two confirmations have succeeded ^tnni'u:'. 
generally there is allowed to be otio year l.n r . ■ n 
I nm by no means certain that tho system in ruiuff 
will be to have a confirmation so often a? once a 



(ilfnilv of timu to givo lo general literature. I may 
iHiiiill'in uiiiilbi'r point in evidence on this part of the 
lMf(Mlrv, In neveral of the bouses the boys have 
waMihlUliuit ojiliroly on tbelr gwji.ft ccount small deba- 
lliiK Mielifihis, Inking placed 



617. Are the Harrow boys confirmed sepanMflj 
from any young jieraons in the village ? — Yes ; llw 
confirmation takes place in the school chapeJ, not in 
tbe parish church. It generally happens that in ib« 
confirmation which ensues in the parish church then 
iTery week. 'ITiat may bo a few boya of the school conHrmed who fit 
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10 reason or anothor, such as accident or ill heahli, 

e passed over at the confii'mation at tlie cliii[jel ; 

but, speaking generally, tlie confirmation of tbe 

Harrow boys at Harrow takes place only in tbe 

chapol. 

618. The boys generally are both prepared and 
examined for confirmation by their own tutors ? — 
Tes, exeojit in the caso of tlie boys boarding with 
the Plead Master, in which caeo they are examined 
by himself. 

619. But the Head Master does not examine any 
boys for confirmation except those in his own houitc ? 
— No ; he delivers a lecture to them once a week. 

620. To all that arc lo be confirmed ?— Yes. not 
only to his own Iioubc, hut to them all ( and lie also 
takes an opportunity before the confirmation of seeing 
separately, that is, in a body by themselves, all the 
candidates from any one hoase. 

621. Then upon tlio whole you would say that 
as far as your observation goes, and particularly 
when you were a hoy there, the mailer is looked 
upon in a grave and serious light ? — Of that 
there can be no ({ucstion whatever. I doubt if 
there be any event in the life of tbe boys at 
echool which does interest them so much. I am 
leaving out of consideration bow fur tbe eSect may 
be permanent, but there can be no question even to 
the most ordinary spectator not only as lo the boya' 
behaviour during confirmation, hut of tliuir general 
demeanour during tbe quarter, and of the fact that it 
docs interest them most deeply. 

622. They think the occasion is a solemn and 
important one in their lives? — A most important one. 

623. Upon the whole, as far as you know, tbey 
aro prepared for it ? — So far as I can judge from the 
boys who come before me in my owti house they are 
pi-epared very fairly. 1 certainly coulO wish that 
boys before lliey come to school were inoro familiar 
with the Scriptures, and also with tho Church Cate- 
chism. The only intellectual preparation which we 
insist u]ion is that a boy shall give at least thus much 
evidence of earnestness that he should take enough 
trouble to knrn the Church Catechism by heart. If 
be does that, and is able to answer with tolerable 
inlelligonce, as a boy who knows the Catechism by 
heart almost always is able to answer, questions 
arising obviously from it, that is considered to bo 
Bufiicient to justify us in allowing him to pass. 

624. To pass for what, not for confirmation ? — 
Yes ! it justifies us in sending in his name to tho 
Bishop. 

625. Do you consider that merely knowing the 
Catechism by heart would bo sufficient ? — I said that 
that would be all we should require from a boy in Ibe 
■way of intellectual preparation i there is no other 
book which he ia obliged to get up and to know 
correctly. If ho knows tho Church Catechism by 
heart accurately, and is able to answer with fair 
intelligence questions arising from it, then lua intel- 
lectual qualifications would be considered to be suf- 
ficient ; of course, I am leaving out of sight for the 
nOQient-all moral qualifications. I may add, perhaps, 
that as a rule wo observe that there is a smaller 
amount of punishment in the quarter when a con- 
firmation is celebrated. 

626. {Lord Lylieltan.) Are the majority of your 
boya confirmed i — 1 should think so. As far as I can 
Judge from the experience of the last two years, 
there are about 70 a year. When we had a eonflrraa- 
tion ranging over tho previous two years, there were 
about 150, ond the last time, there were between 70 
luidSO. 

627. With regard to moral questions, whether a 
' boy is 'it to be ri-'coived on moral grounds ? — The 

lames of all the candidates arc sent in to the Head 
[a5l«r at tho beginning of the quarter ; then at tbe 
id of ihc time of preparation, in fact on the eve of 
le confiiTuation, a revised list is sent in. Tho pro- 
.bilily is that a few of those names have been erased 
he interval. If a hoy has seriously misconducted 
iself. that would be one reason vhich, in the dia- 



crction of the masl«r, would he sufficient to excludo BARROK 

him. Another reason for exclusion, would be a con- 

viclion that the boy had not thought enough about J?ei'. 

the confirmation. It rarely happens, but occasionally ^- M- ^'1 

you do see that n boy feels it is rather a burden upon ^ 

him ; be is not prepared for it, and then by far the ^^"°"'"" 

kindest thing to do, is lo let it remain over for another 

year. 

628. Does it often happen that they are confirmed^ 
under 16 ? — There are a few instances. 

629. Does the Bishop make no objection ? 

He does not ofier any opinion on the subject, so far 
as I am aware. I believe I am only carrying out 
tbe tradition, and that may have existed in an ex- 
pressed opinion on the part of the late Bishop. 16 is 
the minimum age, but it would generally happen if 
a boy was very high in the school, and was 15 years 
old, we should recommend his confirmation ; we 
should bo guided by bis character. 

630. [Mr. Thompmn.) You have no rule as lo baptis- 
mal certificates before boys are admitted to the school? 
— No ; but it is always assumed that every boy who 
presents himself for confirmation is baptized. 1 think 
the rule I should be prepared to follow, though I should 
always examine each particular case, would be this : 
to raise no question at all as to whether a boy had 
been baptized or not, in coming to the Holy Com- 
munion ; but with regard to confirmation, if 1 were 
informed that a candidate had not been baptized, I 
should probably require it. I should judge from the 
merits of tlic case, 

631 . Are there any dissenters' sons at Harrow ? — ■ 
Yes, there are ; and in more than one instance, I have 
known of cases in which they have wislied their sons 
to lie confirmed, those sons having been pi-oviously 
baptized. 

632. In their own couimunion ?— No ; according 
to the rule of the Church of England. Ni^instance has 
occurred within my own knowledge of a parent saying 
" I wish my son to be confirmed, though he has not 

" been baptized," nor can I very well conceive that it ■ 
would occur. Unitarian parents have children who 
are baptized. 

' 6319, I suppose tbe m^ority of dissenters who 
come to you arc Unitarians ? — I believe bo. 

634. And do they very frequently wish the boys to 
be confirmed ? — I know two very marked instances 
in which Unitarian parents did wish it. 

635. Have two sermons on the Sunday in the 
chapel always been the rule at Harrow ? — Yes, I 
believe it may be stated to bavo been always the rule. 
I am not able to say positively whether there were 
two services when the chapel was first built, hat I may 
observe that it is comparatively recently that both the 
BOrvices on the Sunday have been held in the chapel. 
Till within seven or eight years ago the upper part of 
the school used to go to thecburehin the morning, the 
general assembly of the school being reserved for the 
evening service. Then, when the upiier part of the 
school used to attend the service in the church, one 
of the assistant masters used to preach a sermon, 
addressed to the lower part of tlie school, in the 
chapel in the morning ; tbe Head blaster preaching 
to the whole school in the evening. 

636. There always have been two sermons ? — Yes. 

637. Are tho sermons usually short ? — The ser- 
mons in the evening certainly ore generally short. 
They arc very rarely as long as 25 minutes. In the 
morning, I should say they scarcely ever exceed half 
an hour. The service which begins at 1 1 o'clock, 
and has a very considerable choral element in it, ia 
generally over by half-past 12. 

638. Do you omit any part of the service? — We 
omit the Communion service. I should say that as a 
rule the sermon in the morning ranges from 20 minuteii 
to half an hour. 

639. i^Lord LiftleUon.) Is it a usage that amounts 
to a rule that clerical assistant masters always take 
their turn in preaching ? — Yes, witliout excciition j 
there is no doubt that the sermons excite very great 
interest. 

Aa 
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»tlnin to; 'fte Head Master starts with an 
advantjige, there can he no qiieslion of that ; but 
aiill I am convinced that the hoys do, as I say, gain 
a very importHiit advantflge, greater in fact than 1 
can well express in words, from the noslors npcak- 
iiig to i.hem occasionally on the most solemn sub- 
jects. I may say also, ihal. it is of great value to 
mysi'if n£ Ilciid Master, partly from the taut that 
among the Head Master's collea<iucs, the probability 
is that tliercmay be mi'n ef marked ability, or pioly, 
cr eminent theological learning, and partly because it 
enables hiui to gain a far deeper insight into the 
cbBraelcr of his assistants. 

C60. (Lord Lt/Uelion.) You do not think that 
those ndrantages could be sufficiently attained, with 
only one sermon on the Sunday ? — I do not indeed. 
1 am quite clear aa to the vast adxantage derived 
from having a sermon preached every Sunday morn- 
ing by an assistant master. 

661. {Mr. Thompson.) Have yon any means of 
testing ihc atlenlion paid hy ihe boys beyond their de- 
meanour in chapel ?^As Head Master 1 should always 
shrink from speaking to tin' boys personallv upon 
tho impression made upon them by the sermon, except, 
perhaps, to a very few of Ihe uppt^r boys in private 
conversation; but I do linvo the means of hearing 
about that from other masters. The hoys speak very 
freeJy indeed of'the sermons to mastera with whom 
they arc very intimate ; and I remember from my 
own recollection as a boy at Harrow, with what keen 
interest we used to anticipate what would be the line 
taken by a particidar master, drawing particular dis- 
tinctions, not between the doctrines, for that ()uestion 
seldom presented itself, but between the modes of ex- 
pression which would be adopted. 

662. {Lord Li/ltelton.) Have jou ever observed, 
either as a boy or since, any inconvenience arising 
from the great variety of preachers 'f — Not the 
slightest. 

6153. (Sir Stafford Norrhcote.) Do you suppose it 
is the case, that the boys toko the opportunity of 
Sunday to do their Latin composition? — It is im- 
possible that any but sixth form hoys should do so, 
nod I am satisfied that they do not. 

664. I understand you that it is set on Friday, 
and shown up on Wednesday ? — That is the exercise 
of the sixth form. The Latin themo is set on 
Friday evening, and is sent up on Wednesday morn- 
ing. I feel perfectly confident that it would scarcely 
ever happen that a sixth form hoy would do this ex- 
ercise on a Sunday. If it is a punishment of lines, we 
avoid, if possible, setting them on the eve of Sunday. 
We take the greatest possible pains to avoid that. It 
is a very common custom to write letters on the 
Sunday. 

665. (Mr. Thompson.') Some religious people would 
perhaps object even to that ? — Possibly ; but those 
who have studied Ihe life of boys at school would, I 
think, be disposed to suggest that as one of the best 
modes of spending a part of the Sunday. 

666. {Lord Clarendon.) You say, " At the end of 
" every school quarter a divinity paper, bearing on 
" the school work of the quarter, forms part of the 
" examination of each form," what should you Say is 
a divinity paper ? — Tlie boys read through a certain 
part of Ihe Bible, according to a fixed rotation during 
the quarter. They are examined orally on the sub- 

' ject in school on Sunday, and at first school on 
Monday morning. The whole of that subject, or part 
of it, is set at Uio end of the quarter for the exami- 
nation ! tiial eonsticulcs the divinity paper. 

667. {Mr. Vanghati.) Is that diiefly historical? 
—I think that the wli'ole of the Old Testament is set 
with the exception of several of the Prophets, and the 
Psalms. I think the whole of the Pentaleuch is 

668. Do you (ako ihe Law ?— I know that Genesis 
and Exodus are taken ; probably it ia a sileellon from 
Numbers and Leviticus, with the gresU-r part of Deu- 
teronomy. The most minute parts of the ceremonial 
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L&w would, of course, be omitted 
discretion of the masters. 

669. Is it returned in any of these tables ? I see 
here that they are chiefly the historieal books of the 
Old Testament? — 'i'hat return was, I think, given 
for one particular year. Oor cycle of reading includes, 
I know, the bonks of Genesis and Exodus, and at least 
a selection from the I'emaining three booiks of Mose^. 
I am not quite certain as to how that selection is made. 
The Go!<pcls are read, as well as the books of tin; 
Old Testament, in all the forms below ihe sixth, and 
ill the sixth form almost exclusively the Epistles. 

670. Theti it becomes a doctrinal examinatioii 
cJiielly in the sixih form? — I should say riither jl 
critical one, to observe whether Ihey have carefully 
prepared the subject. CcHaiiily that is the generiil 
character of it. 

671- {Mr. Thompson.) As a rule do you object In 
allow boys to go home on the Sunday : those in the 
noighhourfaood of London ? — Our principle of allow- 
ing boys leave of absence in the quarter is tliie i 
once in a quarter a boy is allowed to have what is 
called his exeat; that exeat extends eitlier from Satur- 
day midday to before second sehool on Monday ; or il* 
Saturday be a whole holiday, then the exeat extendi 
from after fourth sciiool on Friday till before second 
school on Monday morning. 

672. That comes only once a quarter ? — Yes, we 
attach great importance to not allowing a boy to have 
more than one leave of absence in a quarter, unless of 
course tliere be some really serious reason, such as 
the serious illness of a friend. 

673. You consider it an evil that he should miss 
the Sundays at Harrow? — Decidedly; and I may add 
that we do not allow any boys to have an exeat, except 
in cases of special emergency, on the Sundays when 
the Holy Communion is aifministered ; and there is 
also this limitation, that a boy is not allowed to take 
his exeat within the first nionth of the quarter or the 
last fortnight. There are many reasons for thaL 

6T4. {Lord Clarendon.) You say there ts no sh- 
solnte uniformity of punishment for similar offences. 
"Each master is 01 liberty to determine for himself 
" the punishment which he awards for any particular 
" ofTonce." I must say I think uniformity of punish- 
ments for similar ofiences could be easily arrived at ? 
— It is so very dilhcult to determine what is a similar 
offence, because tliere are all sorts of degrees. 

675. Although there may be variations in the 
degree of the offences, yet their general character 
must be so much the same, that some kind of uni- 
formity at least ought to be made, otherwise there 
would be a great sense of iujustice ? — I was 
most anxious in giving this answer, to avoid slating 
anything that was at all inaccurate, and I prefer, 
therefore, to speak here with somewhat ol' vagueness, 
rather than say what might turn out to !« short of 
absolule truth. I said there is no absolute uniformity. 
That is true ; if I ha<l said there is no approximation 
to uniformity. I should have said what was not true. 
There is no system of regulations existing on the sub- 
ject, and I am not aware that there are ever any 
debates among the i1tasi«rs on the subject ; still as a 
matter of fact, each master does possess a \ery fair 
knowledge of the general amount of punishment given 
in certain eases. I do not know that I could state 
the matter more accurately. 

676. I should think that there was no subject of 
more importance to discuss, and as far as possible to 
come to Bomo opinion about, at the periodical meet- 
ings of the masters, than the amount of punishment 
which should be awarded for ofTence-s, that on the 
whole must be considered so similar ? — Wlmtever the 
general understanding, much must in practice depend 
on the character of the master. * 

677. 1 suppose the punishment of setting lines 
has often been considered by the Head Master and 
assistant masters at Harrow, It appears to me 1o 
have no other praclicol result than that of t>poiliug 
Ihe handwriting of the boy. Is there no o'lu-r 
punishment do you think hy wbieh some pood might 
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Ifaa bTi m. tfc* «zlh Ann,' wfesever Ikmsca- 
fio* lb wi p«aMaMM> lo tkoB far laiaar uJt^uLs 
Mtk w briflg hM fii Ikr — ^i-jT I do »< y iA 
awatt to U IntM bjr fe«t, nd croi ika I i^ 
(hst IW molt w ytTf ha bmm bcioK teall/ miam- 
Uelm^. Pari of ay time m mhotA m th: axtj 
■wnnM u MMMtiwt* oca^M ia Iwariag boj* b tbe 
rfxtb fota repMt luwa 1^ bcart. and aUhaagb. of 
«Mtn^ mtk pUMlMKato are eoa^aniive); rcrr me, 
j'M, I >M anoa^ of Um afMiv lo fcaow thai in ike 
iu4cr fbnaa, wWre pvaialvMato are B««euarilj- auch 
Mota fra^acnt, h woaU lie qaita iaiokraUe fiv ike 
iMiMcr to have iknn laani fay keart. 

479. laaffraidtiwayaiaiaUratbcraiorehTiagm 
vfaw Uw eanvM rig aca m ike nu*ten rather Utaa tke 
fend td Ike boys i — Tbfr eoovenienc« of the masters 
HHaM Um Iihm »f thf; tauten, and ihe time o( tke 
malere i« (ka vf raaiacc of the boyi. 1 hare au heei- 
lalkw tu Mtjrinif lliM lb« amount of work which now 
falb on tlw aHMt'TO in <r«c«dii%ly hcaTj. I am not 
*lm|>l/ •p««)[rrtft f'ff tftj colleagues, and saying tliat 
lh« V'lrk [■ (Imw ll.<,fi«j{hly,— that is beaide the mark, 
— I«il tb" MmoaM of work which a master must do is 
PI h(ravy, ■■ finally U. leave Lim vtry litUe lime for 
any otli*r jniriull, «n4 thai in by no meana Kood for 
the aclwol, 

(WO, (/-wrf LyUflbm.) U handwriting in an ira- 
poaiUon etpeett'd lo \m aagotnliu in an rxcrcinc ? 
— Tlial variti* j 1 am (jiiit* ]>r(!purcd to admit thai it 
rarl'ii Uw inudi, I'roni time to lime the nubjeet haa 
biwn roctnitidvrf'd, and we bave alwayit Mparaleil 
wHh the llrin infmtion of exacting a bctt«r writing in 

Euniilirumitt ( and thtin hy degree* tin.- prftctict a^ain 
i>i^omui lux. Tlio bov* aro of'U'n ImlrucUHl to wrilo 
out tlm llniiH on iloubis ruled paper, (especially the 
younuiir oiu-*. 

'Itl. (. Mr.Thnmyinn.) I Uiiok ibe caau ia not used 
at Harrow i — No, it ia not, 
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686. t Jfr. Tla^— .) WoaU it aim be poesibk 
ta BhriJgB tke hbenr of ih* ataswr by a«ttiits i 
boy a pieee of asiasenaliag Eo^ich proae U> gel of 
by keart, say ftiaa Am Wskkj of Eoglaod. Peiliapt 
SO liaca of Ei^luk pewe «aaU be more difitruh ■<> 
gat ky keart tkaa fea^ finn of Kigliah veK<e i — No 
Baaier I ikiak voaU ers wid to bear tbo repctiiioo 
iknw^ 1 oagkt lo obacTTe. that one of the diffl- 
caltie» IB tke war of the paat^taient of learning by 
keart ia iku, iImi it Taries ao murfa with diflerent 
boya ; lo one boy it ia loatare. to another it is nothiug. 

687. (£«r<f Lftullm.) Ton say, " It is of caav^- 
** left to the diKretioa of the Dia.«tera to decide when 
" a boy mnstJte Mat ap to me. In general theru ia a 
" atrot% fcvliog that the more this can be avoided 
" the better," doe* that adt-ly apply to flogging ?— 
So, to "tendir^ np" at alL Ii Lj thought that tbe 
ecndii^ tip to the Head Master ought to be regarded 
as a great thin^ : it U thought an event in a boy's lifib 

6SH, I A CommtttioHer.) I suppon; throwing atng 
would I>e a floggable offence ? — The puuisfaineiit w' 
that oflenoe woidd dep<!nd upon whether there iHVt 
any wanton eircumstaDces connected with tt. Qk\ 
a^n, if I fonnd that it ^as getting to 
nnirance, tbe only w«y of putting il down wonld bti 
to urc r-trong mcasores. 

689, (Mr. VaHffhan.) Would the boys 
(hat yoD were doing it upon that princi}^^ 
think g»i but I should be exceedingly grieTe4 
have to administer a ^^vere punishment, whea ' 
only reason for doing so was llie absolute 
of putting n atop to a practice which, in itself, 
not morally biid, Thi' only case 1 remember in »hi< 
a boy has been flogged for that otTonce haa 
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where it was prevalent in a pHrticuIar hoQSO among 

very Bmall boys. 

690, {Lord Devon.) In whiit part of tlio school 
<l(iea the puDiobment take place ?— In the foiirlli 
Ibrm room, with no ona present bill tlio gfhool 



691. And ho is a servant ?— Yce. 

692, Anyone else? — No, tlio Hchool cusloa re- 
mniua at the door, elanding against it to prevent it 
being opened from the outride ; as n matter of fttct 
Le does not see tfio boy flogged, there is a screen 
between thetn. 

G93. Does the ushor flog ? — No, he does not. 

694. {Mr. Thoiapaon.) Hai'o you any objection 
to answer a tiuestion aa to the unmber of corporal 

funiahmeota inflicted in the conrse of the year ? — 
I varies very much. The cuscs are most frequent, as 
might be expected, towards the close of the quarter, 
for several roaeons, which perhaps I may mention. 
First, the influence of home, to which I attach great 
value in keeping boys from serious offences, begins to 
a certain extent to wen r off; then a^oiu there arc 
cases of conlioued neglect which an assistant master 
will tolerate for a certain time befoL'e he sends up 
to me at all, and probuhly I pass them over without 
the most severe puniahment on the first occasion, 
so that I have at last all the arrears, which become 
heavy. The total number of eases, however, varies. 
I should say probably about 20 times in the course of 
one school quiirter is about what it has been since I 
have been at Harrow. 

695. You have three quarters ? — Yes. 

696. {Lord Clarendon.) Twenty times each 
quarter ? — Yes, about twenty times a quarter, 

697. {Lord I^ifltcllon.) I perceive yon invariably 
give a boy an opportunity oF defending himself; 
when he in sent np to you, you always ask him 
whether ho admits the olfencu ? — Yes, and while 
I most scrupulously give him an opportunity of 
making a defence, it is of the very first necessity to 
save hjjn from the temptation to tell a falsehood. It 
is important not to give ■> boy too much chance of 
defondiug hlmsiilf, thus leading him to evade. If you 
do, you become responsible, for it is sometimes more 
than a little boy can stand out against. 

698. Yon bear that in mind? — Yes. I always 
assume as I have stated in evidence, that the boy has 
done the act. Generally ray short conversation will 
begin with, " How is it that yon have done this ? " 
In most coses he will stand silent, which is much the 
best thing he can do. After n iew words, and after 
taking down the offence in writing iu his jtresence in 
my book, I then tell him what tlie imuislunent must 
be. In some coses it liappcnK that one has a long con- 
versation with the boy. In such coses I generally 
send for them after fuurtli school, when it not unfre- 
quenlly happens lliat I am detained for as much as half 
an hour. If the boy bnngs with bim anything like 
a real excuse, it frequently involves my requesting an 
interview with llio master. Then I have, a conver- 
sation with bim on the oubject, before I award the 
punishment. I may say, lliat if a boy mnintaino that 
he has not committed tJie offence, or if be offers cir- 
cumstances, whidi seera to me, if true, to bo seriously 
palliative, I should not give hhn any punishment at 
all, till after communication with the master who sent 
him up ; and it would rarely happen that I should 
punish the boy at all after a conversation with the 
teacher, if ho persisted in denying the offence alto- 

G99. Would you let him off altogether on his own 
strong denial?— To the best of ray knowledge, I have 
never hut iu two instances punished a boy on a grave 
charge, when he has persisted in denying the oflence. 

700. You have no actual exemption, ns I under- 
Bland, from flogging, exeejit in the sixth form ? — No ; 
the coemption of the fixtli form may certainly be said 
to be absolute. If there was a case conceivable, a 
boy would be first degraded, and then flogged. 

701. Are the monitors iu fact ever punished at 
all ? — They aj-e not exempt from punishment. The 



punishment of a monitor, in any case at all serious, flARROT 
would be a public reprimand before the form, cr 
if that was insufficient, it would be degradation either 
to a lower place in the body of monitors, or lo a lower ^- ■W. Out 
place in tbe form, or to the bottom of the form, or, , — 
lastly, it would be dismissal from the school altogether. " ''"°' 
I should make no distinction between the monitors and 
the upper sixth form with regard to punishments for 
trifling irregularities, such as being late in the morn- 
ing. A sixth fonu boy merely says a few lines by 
heart ; if be is late, for the first few times I shonld 
generally pass it over ; after that I shonld give him 
from 20 to 30 lines of Homer to learn by hearL 

702. (Lord Devon.) Has it, in your experience^ 
been the practice to flog only in the presence of the 

custos, and not in the presence of the monitors ? 

Certainly ; years must have elapsed since it hap- 
pened that any boy was present. 

703. Does it seein to you that any good would 
result from certain selected boys being preaent, with 
reference to the morale of the school '< — I should be 
sorry to allow it, 

704. Are you aware that in some schools the boya 
are flogged in the presence of the whole school ? — I 

705. (Lord Clarendon.) Fagging is very much 
diminished to what it was, is it not ? — It is very dif- 
ficult to deKne exactly what fagging is ; it is partly 
a general power of being able to give orders to a 
younger boy, and it is partly a definite exercise of 
that power. There is no diminution whatever in the 
first of these, except, indeed, that whereas at one 
lime at Harrow, the upper fifth form boys had the 
power of fagging, that bos been for about 17 yean 
confined to tbe sixth alone. 

706. The fifth form cannot fag ? — They have no 
power of fagging, and they are not fagged. 

707. You say, "Without attempting to define 
" accurately the duties of a monitor, I may say that 
" ho will be bound to keep reasonable ordor among 
" the boys of bis house," and so on ; do you con- 
sider that works well ? — Yes, I do, I could not over 
estimate my own sense of the great importance of the 

708. How do you say it works in the boarding 
house? — It acts in this way, that the head of the 
house first of all has a special authority given him 
over all the members of the house. 

709. By the master of the house? — Yes ; it is not 
given i:i any formal manner, but it traditionally comes 
to him, and is fully recogniKcd both by the master of 
the house and by the boys themselves ; in fact, it is 
as much a part of the system as any other. As to 
the way in which a boy, if he does his duty, would 
exercise that authority, it is of course di^cult to 
give an exhaustive description; but I might mention 
some typical details. One function would be, to keep 
reasonable order at all times. During the evening, for 
instance, if the head of the house was convinced that 
boys were not playing to a moderate extent, but knock- 
ing the chairs about, and, perhaps, for some hoars 
going on with some noisy game, he would, in the 
interest of the house, put a stop to it ; that is what I 
mean by reasonable order. Then a very important 
function, to which I attach great moment, is that he 
shonld keep the house not only in reasonable order, 
but almost entirely quiet, during the last half hour 
before the lights are put out. I may say, when I waa 
myself head for a year of Dr. Vaughan's house, 
from 10 o'clock onwards I used to allow scarcely a 
sound to issue li-om any part of the house. I used to 
stand at a place which would enable me to bear any 
sound — the whole of the boys kncH- I was there, 
therefore there was no espionage— and if I did hear 
anything of the kind, 1 should always call for the 
fag, and send him down to stop it. In that case my 
call would be heard all over the house, and it would b« 
known that tbe bead of the house was on tbe alert. 
If it was at all serious, I should probably go down 
myself and tell the boy there to come to me the next 
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72.5. To wliom would ihey be said ? — To himself. 
Uia uulttoril)' would range over all below the upper 
firtli forin. Id ray lime I never set a punishmeat 
of liucB. 

726. Whiit punishment is net ? — Tlie only punish- 
ments nru, adding to the fngging of boys who are sub- 
ject to figging ; or remonstranoe with a boy, more or 
leas publioly, if he ie aboTe that — for inslauee, cou- 
vening him into the librai^, or before the house, aa 

e may be — and then the caning. 

727. With regard to the caning, <lo you feel quite 

FMngdent that it ia a safe thing to invest hoys with 
thot power ? — I speak from what I have seen and 
known, and, speaking generally, I should say it is. 
I do not deny that cases are possible where a hoy, 
either from passion or from a defect in judgment, 
^ will cane another boy severely, but I believe tliat 
^L.SUch cases are exceedingly rare, and that the tendency 
^Bflf things is that they should become rarer. 
^r 728. Sup])osing that from passion, or from defect. 
^ of judgment, an undue punishment is inflicted in 
the way of personal chastisement by [he monitor, 
what would be the feeling of his brother monitors on 
the subject ? — They would very strongly condemn 
him. 

729. Do you think that you could rely upon this ? — 
Yes. Of course I, to a certain extent, beg the whole 
question in saying so. They might naturally sympa- 
thize with his view of the subject, but 1 should say in 
any case where a buy was seriously hurt, the good 
feeling of the boys would always break out. 

730. In your knowledge have instances ever oc- 
curred in which a boy caned by a monitor has com- 
plaiued to a higher authority, and thereupon the 
master interfered and found a difference of opinion 
between himself and the other monitors on the point, 
the monitor.'* taking the part of tlie other monitor ? 
— I have known cases in which tlio boy punished 
complained to the Head Master ; as to the second 
part of the question, I really could not say. 

731. What was done ? — The case of which I am 
thinking was before my time. Some modifications 
have since tlien taken plsce with regard to intlicting 
punishment with the cano by the monitori* ; for 
instance, twelve years ago no boys in the school 
below the sixth form were exempted from the liability 
of being thus punished, whereas now, boys in the 
upper fifth tonn are so exempted. I could not state 
what follows with equal accuracy, but I know some 
very important precautions were takuu, that iJie boy 
specially aggrieved should not himself carry out the 
sentence ; precautions also were taken, I cannot say 
exactly with what limit, that under certain circum- 
stances the monitors should meet together before the 
punishment was inflicted. 

732. Is it left to the discretion of the monitor, 
or to the general custom and tradition, to decidewben 
ho shall use the cane at all ? — It is left quite to the 
<Uscretiou of the monitor, modified, ol' course, by ante- 
cedent tradition. 

733. {Mr. Vaughan.) In cslreme cases I under- 
stand the monitor would be discouraged from sending 
it to the decision of the Head Master, while it would 
be a recognized thing that a maslKr should so iieiil 
with it. Upon what principle is it that while a 
mastef is expected lo send up a Imy tn the Head 
Master to receive his iiunishmont, a monitor is discou- 
raged from doing bo, but is expected to punish him- 
8^ ? You expect the monitor to punish, but you do 

tndt expect the master lo punish ? — The power of go- 
fernmenl exercised by the monitors is a government 
Which owes its efficacy entirely to the fact of its being 
Abssessed and administered by the boys themselves. 
It is not as if that power had latterly been given to 
the monitors by the masters ; it has sprung up long 
sinc^ and has been exercised from time to time, and is 
now regarded as just as much a part of the school 
syfltem as the discipline administered by the masters ; 
but, excepting in* cases the gravity of which approves 
itself lo the feeling of the whole school, Ihe moment a 
ditmitor makes a complaint of a schoolfellow to the 



master, he then steps out of that internal government, tiAltROU 
and subjects himself to all the obvious odium of ra- 
porting n schoolfellow to ono who is in a different 
relation, . .,.. 

734. Upon what principle is it tliat fagging is 
exempted after three years, if a boy does not rise in 
the school? — From theteelinglhat he has had enough. 

735. {Lord JJtvon.) I wish to know whether it 
was in your observation that one effect of the large 
powers entrusted to boys was that it made them 
imperious ? — It is quite clear that such a thing might 
in certain cases result ; but I can only say that I 
have not observed its influence to any considerable 
extent ; there is the other evil, which I dread more, 
of a boy being made stiff and priggish. 

736. What would be your opinion of a change in 
the regulations, which would provide that instead of 
the individual monitor having the penver to inflict 
personal chastisement, in every case it sliould be 
referred to a jury of monitors 'i — The truth is that 
that modification does exist in, I may say, all caaes of 
gravity ; but, of course, to a certain extent, the power 
and influence of a boy is increased by its being known 
that the power of punishing rests wilh him. lam 
thinking mainly of what may be called house offences 
rather than school offences. As in a ship, a captain 
is regarded as having definite authority vested in hie 
hands, so in the case of the house, summary puuisk- 
ments, where necessary, should be inflicted by the 
recognized head i bul, on the other hand, I feel very 
etroDgly the grual importance of the head of the house 
availing himself of the counsel and presence, if ne- 
cessary, of the upper boys in the house whenever 
any punishment involving an important principle u 
inflicted. 

737. As the matter stands iit present, would a 
monitor now possess the power of inflicting corporal 
chastisement on any boy who should neglect to fag at 
cricket, or neglect to pick up balls for the fixth form 
boys '! — The power is not restricted lo any particular 
kind of offuuce. So far as I can judge, a monitor 
would never think it necessary to inflict that parti- 
cular puuishment unless he was satisfied that there 
was something of impertinence or of a deliberate 
charaeter involved in the offeuce ; if it was only 
neglect, I do not hesitate to say that he would misuse 
his power if he inflicted the punishment in question. 

73tt. If a boy pertinaciously abstained from per- 
forming the part assigned to him, what would be the 
case then ? — Such a case perhaps never existed ; in 
such a case it would he brought before the liead of thto 
school ; it is hardly more likely to happen than tliat 
a boy should refuse to take the punishment awarded 
by a master. 

739. {Lord Lj/tlelloii.) Thei-e may be fiO or 60 
cases of flogging in the course of the year, uro there 
as many or nearly as many cases of caning by monitors!' 
— That I cannot undertake to estimate ; I really can- 
not say, 

740. Is tliere any record kept ? — No, 1 think not. 
7-JI. {Lard Devon.) Is there of the flogging? — 

Yes, I keep a record of all offences which are brought 
before me, that isof all eases of a boy being "sent up" 
to me ; alter stating in each instance the offence, with 
the name of the master who sends the boy up, and 
referring if necessary to previous instances in which 
he has been sent up; I in all cases add the punishment. 

742. {Lord Lyttelton.) I observe you say, '■ No one 
" below the monitors may inflict personal chastise- 
" ment for any cause whatever, except the head boy 
" of a large house, who is invested with monitorial 
" authority over the members of that house," 1 sup- 
pose practically such a boy i* always in the sixth 
(brm ? — Yes, 

743. {Mr. Thompson.) You say the monitorial 
system is a moans of preventing bullying, would you 
extend that to a case of this kind? Supposing a small 
boy to have been grossly bullied by a big ouo, would 
he go to a monitor and inform against his oppressor ? 
Would there be any fceiing of lionour to prevent him 
from doing it ? — It would depend on the opinwnoi 
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rooms, OF, in bod cas^s, reconAncndiDg the removal of 
a boy at the end of the quarter. 

751. {Mr. Vauff/tnn.) You say that football ia 
compulsory od all the boys ? is there only one game 
going OD at the same time ? — Ail games go on at 
once; one is confined to boys below 14 or 14^, I 
forget which, and that is managed by two boys who 
are culled "elub keepers," generally influential boys 
appointed from the middle part of the school. 

752. Are the boya below 14 compelled to play in 
the lower game ? — Yes. 

753. And the boya above are compelled to play in 
the upper games ? — Yes. 

754. All those who are compelled to play have 
the full benefit of the game, and may play at the game 
just as if they were playing for their own amuse- 
ment ? — ^Yea, they are all obBged to play, and are not 
simply placed in base or round the poles. 

755. {Lord Lt/ttellon.') They join in the game on 
equal terms ? — On perfectly equal terms. 

756. The compulsion is general? — Yes, certainly. 
In fact all the boya below the upper fifth form, except 
those who have been three years in the school, are 
obliged to play, so that practically the compulsory 
character touches all. 

757. Cricket fagging may be caUed a menial office ? 
— It is simply stopping or throwing up the ball. I 
might add as quite independent of cricket fagging, that 
on the afternoons of holidays, there are three or four 
games, the lists of which are made out by the heads 
of the respectiTO games, and every boy put down in 
the list is obliged to play or to pay a fine; that is quite 
irrespective of the fagging, 

758. {Lord Clarendon.) As to No. 36, do not the 
boys themselves pay an annual rent for the football 
ground ? — They no longer pay the rent which liiey 
used to pay ; till within a year ago they paid 40/, it 
year for the use of the football field. 

759. Do they pay that now ?— Tbey no longer 
pay that sum. 

760. Bo they pay anything ? — They pay nothifig. 

761. For cricket do they pay anything ? — Yes ; 
for one portion of the cricket ground they pay annually 
a rent of about 20/., the rent being incapable of being 
extended beyond one year at a time. 

762. I do not think that boys are charged for 
cricket grounds in any other school ? — I do not think 
they are. There is one field secured to (he Governors 
by Act of Parliament ; that, of course, is the property 
of tlie school ; then there is the football field which 
belongstoLordNorthwick, and was rented by a farmer. 
For that, the farmer received in all the sum of 40/. a 
year. Fortunately a year and a half ago his tease 
expired, and I was enabled to become the tenant 
instead of the farmer ; consequently that sum is no 
longer esacted j then there remains the second portion 
of the cricket ground, which belongs to a private 
person, for which the school has to j)ay, as I said, 
about 20/. a year, 

763. Is there any other charge made ? — No, not 
for playing grounds. I may say that the boys manage 
entirely among themselves the financial arrangements 
for tikeir games ; they levy a considerable lax among 
themselves at the" beginning of each cricket quarter, 
amounting to some 270/. altogether. 

764. There is one thing that interests a great 
ma»y people, No arrangements appear to have been 
made for a sanatorium. There have been in one or 
two of the master's houses some rooms set aside. I 
bave heai'd great complaints tlint boya are ill, and 
ought to be separated from others. Is it not the case 
that there is no sanatorium ? — There is no sanatorium 
at Harrow. I jwrsonally entertain a convictioji that 
if we were to have one, it would bo a very decided 
advantage. At the same time it ia only right to say 
that rareful provision for the sick has been made in all 
the houses, and in some houses tJie rooms set apart 
for boys who are seriously ill, and who may be 
affected by any infectious disorder, are not only com- 
pletely separate from the rooms occupied by the re- 



mainder of their school fellows, but are absolutely nARKOW 
disconnected with the houae. 

765. That is not so, is it, aa to all the board- An 
ing houses ? — I said that in every case the sick H. M. Btde*. 

rooms were distinct from the part occupied by the 

rest of the boarders ; but there are three houses which *''""" '**' 
have at their disposal three little houses quite detached ^~^~~^ 
from the boarding house itself. In my own house 

there is a room, sometimes several rooms, far away 
from any place where the boys ore. At the same time 
I admit that if wo could have a special building, 
adapted entirely for the reception of invalids, it would 
be, in cases of infection, a groat advantage. I may 
remind the Commissioners that within the last few 
years buildings of an exceedingly costly chai'acter 
have been erected at Harrow, and that it is a matter 
of great cost to erect a sanatorium ; but I look forward 
to the time when a building of this nature may be 
added to our other school buildings. 

766. {Lord LijUelton.) With reference to the rifle 
corps [ the number ia rather vague, from 100 to 200 { 
do you know bow many you have ? — I do not at the 
present moment ; but I could find out. I may say 
that the interest in the rifle corps is very materially 
reduced during what ia called popularly the cricket 
quarter. 

767. Do they practise firing ? — ^Yes. 

768. Have they any instruction ? — A certain 
number of our boys are allowed to practise firing with 
the rifle, the reslriction at present being that a master 
and the drill seijeant must both be present. 

7ti9. What do they fire with : carbines or small 
rifles ? — The member* of the corps Are with a riflo 
expressly recommended by Major- General Hay. 

770. Who commands them ? — They are com- 
manded by a captain commandant, who ia always the 
head of the school. Then they are divided into 
companies containing from 40 to 60 members each, 
anil each of those companies has attached to it the 
ordinary complement of officers. 

771. Is there any limit as to age ? — None. 

772. You leave the regulations to the boys them* 
selves ?— Yes. 

773. Are they not left very nmch to managa 
themselves ? — The regulation as to the rifle corps is, 
in the main, lell to the boys themselves, but it ia 
understood that no boy can become a member of the 
corps without gaining the sanction of his tutor after 
he has been appointed by the captain of his company. 
In the first instance the boy applies to the captain 
of the company to which he wishes to belong, then 
the question is brought to an issue by his referring 
to the tutor or master of the house for an order for 
his uniform, and that would not be granted if the tutor 
thought he was too young. 

774. Do you think it is popular ? — The popularity 
of the rifle corps has veiy much varied since it was 
established ; it increases during the October term, 
and diminishes during the summer term. Speaking 
generally, it is found that the boys have somewhat of 
an aversion to drill, but they seem to like the shooting. 

775. Do you regret that ? — I am very far from 
regretting it. I am only Sony that it is not taken 
up with more consistent interest. The great advantage 
which it seems to me to hold out is that it enables tbe 
boya who have no natural talent either for cricket, 
football, or racquets, which are our establiahed games, 
to find some athletic amusement which may at once 
give them manly exercise, and add to their in- 
fluence in the school. I may say in genei-al, that my 
view of the rifle corps at HaiTOW has always been 
that it is one of the school amusements : that it does 
not form strictly a part of the great national rifle 
movement, and that therefore it is no part of our 
duty, as educators of the boys, to interfere so as to in- 
clude it in the regular discipline administered by the 
masters. I do not hesitate to say that if it came to a 
question between the boys playing cricket aud taking 
part in the rifle corps, I believe they would be betttr 
employed at cricket : but on the other hand, I believe 
there will always be found to be an opening for a 
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W. voaaiienblt number of tfae boja Ux Uke part m tlie 
rifle corps, and I should be eicpedingiy torry if ii 
ihould fall lo tb« groaiid. 

^- 776. Was it suggegW by the master*? — Yes. in 

J the tint iiislaDcc ; but the seal of the boye soon oiade 

.' the movemeat their own. 

777. Havt you a drill sergeant? — Yea; who 
attends also to tlie Harrow local corps. 

778. (Lord Clarmdim.) What is your opinion wiUi 
reCerenee u» the drese, and the n(««wity for keeping 
up tail coalJ" lor tl»e (il'ili and sixth forma ? — I have no 
knowledge as to (be compulsory <:liaracl«r of the dress 
haring been at any time introduced by the masters. 
It is due, whatever may be it« inerit«, to a very long 
traditioi]. Tb« rule is, that when a boy enters the 
&th form, having op (o that lime worn jackets, for 
the reat of his time at the school he wears tail coats, 
and DO other but tail coats are worn by the boys in 
the fifth and sixth forms. 

779. {Lord LyUeUoa.) It would not be allowed ? 
. — No; a frock coat might be i^owed, but practieally 
it never is worn. 

7S0. (Lord Ctartndon.) Is il your opinion that 
the tail coat shonld be rigidly adhered to ? — I am 
not prepared to give yon a very decided opinion on 
the point. There are certain advantages attending it. 
There is an odvaniage attending one uniform dres.'. 
and that in that the boy is not tempted to spend much 
of his thoughts on discussing what should bo the 
sh^te of bis dress. I would not lake upon niysdf to 
say that it might never be desirable to modify the 
shape of tbo dress. 

7Ht. Are you aware that it is adopted nowhere 
but at Harrow ? — I wsm ngt aware of that. 

782. (Mr. Vaitgkan.) What are the aUowed caws 
of absence from school at Harrow : I am speaking of 
a boy's being ab^at two or three weeks of a term 'i — ■ 
Speaking generally, a boy would never be allowed to 
be away from school during a quarter excepting for 
some serious reason, such as failure of health or some- 
thing of the kincl, except for abort i>eriods, sanctioned 
by what is called the exeat. 

783. Do the boys apply to ihe Head Master fur 
leave of absence ? — Yes, for any protracted lenn of 
absence from the ecIjooI. If it were due to health 
alone, it would probably be left to the master of the 
house in which the boy was. If it were for any 
other purpose, though, indeed, 1 may say, such an 
application for leave of absence would never be 
sanctioned, the case would be at once referred to the 
Head .Master. 
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From the above figurea it will appear that during; the li 
iJl* years we hare hod each term, on an average, abont B 
home boarders, of wliom about 2/ were - ■ -- 
that is, the foundationers luve. on an areru^ ci. 
slutut fArfcyourfi* of the whole number. It will ■ 
»an)e time be obserred, that duiinfi the earlier yeais al 
every home boarder was a!»o a foundationer. The niUKbl 
oF foundationers has scarcely increased since the jear IM! 
The increase bas not kept pace with the increaoe in the ti 
number of the home liuarders. and even this haa not bi 
very marked. 

(Signed) H. Mo>'tagc Bim.ULj 

December 27. 1862. '" 
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784. {Lord Clarendon.) I believe you are an as- 
sistant-master at Harrow ? — I am. 

78o. How many years have you been assistant 
master ? — I went there in January 1837 as assistant 
master. 

786. Of course you are well informed as to all the 
changes that have taken place in the school during that 
time 'i — I should be sorry to say I recollect the whole 
of them, because they bave been very gradual, and 
my memory may not suffice to recollect the whole of 
them. Of couree I was cognisant of them. 

787. One of the points upon which we particu- 
larly wish to have the benefit of your experience is 



. U.A., examined. 

with respect to private tuition ; what is the 
of private tuition that exists at Harrow ?__ 
boy, you are aware, has a private tutor ; not i 
sarily, but de facto every boy baa. I mean thntlf ft J 
resident were capable of taking the charge of las H 
he would be allowed to do so, and that boy need I 
have a private tutor ; but I do not recollect a c 
having occurred of a boy being iit school without ft.1 
private tutor. 

788. What do you consider to be the r«lattoi 
between a private tutor and bis pupil ; what does b»1 
do for liim ? — In the first place, the private tutor is »M 
sort of godfather to the boy, takes charge of him 
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wheB be first cornea, and presides over his well-being 
during the whole time of his slBy at echool ; so that 
the boy, as he pa&ses through thi; school, has the 
benefit of various systems of instruction from the 
roasters in school, while, at the same time, he has 
the Buperiutending influence over him, exercised by 
his tutor; BO that there is a sortof double advantage ; 
the boy has the benefit of the multiforiD system of 
instruction, and a uniform system of care and atten- 
tion on the part of his tutor. I do not know whether 
I can describe the relation better than that : a boy 
always looks to his private tutor as a person in loco 

earentia. No master in school could be quite that, 
BCRUse a boy remaius under a master in school 
for one term, two terms, or three terms, as the ease 
may be. It is quite impossible for a master in school, 
in the time, to liecome so thoroughly acquainted with 
a boy as the tutor would. 

789. Do you consider that the tutor looks upon 
himself as under a moral obligation to study that 
boy's character, and to assist him in any way he can, 
besides his mere studies ? — 1 do. 

790. In that respect be really considers himself 
bound to stand to hia pupil t« loco parentis? — 
Just so. 

791. Do you think that, practically, that is done? 
— I ihintt the obligation is felt both by tutors and 
pupils. I think if a boy gets into any difficulty, hia 
constant recourse is to his tutor -. ho would not think 
of going to his master in school, because he is not 
on such intimate terms with biro as with his tutor. 
The tutor is the person to whom he would naturally 
go for assistance and advice. He is, in fact, the 
person who has the moral charge of the boy. 

792. What do you consider to be the average 
number of private pupils taken by a private tutor ? — 
It is very difScult to say what the average is. 

793. Do you consider that every boy who is in a 
boarding-house, is, de facto, a private pupil of the 
master of thai house ? — Yes, that is a rule which 
never is violated. No boy is ever a private pupil of 
any other master thun the master of the house, if be 
is a classical master, e\ccpt in the case of the Head 
Master's house. 

794. Boys who are in the house of non-classical 
roasters, come to others for their private tuition ? — 
Ybb. 

79.5. I see, in an answer here, about 40 would be 
the average number of pupils for each tutor ?— I dare 
say it is about 40 ; I have had a great many more 
than that for roany years. 

796. Do you consider that you could stand in loco 
pareiuii to above 40 boys ? — It is a very large family, 
certainly. 

797. (Lord LptteUon.) How many have you ? — 
^t the present time I have rather more than 60 ; 
62 or 63. 

798. Sixty-three private pupils, to all of whom 
you are in loco parentis? — Just so; but a great 
number require little extraordinary care. There arc 
a great many boys over whom a tutor has a general 
sort of superintendence ; audit is only in cases of boys 
being in difBculty, or for good or for bad requiring 
special attention on the part of the tutor, that he is 
particularly cnllcd upon to look after them. Li the 

I meantime the tutor directe the studies of the boys, 
.and superintends the whole of their compositions. 

799. (Lord Clarendon.) Considering the great 
number of other calls upon your time, and the duties 
that devolve upon you, do you think that, with so 
many as 60 boya, you can really look after their indi- 
vidual character and moral conduct, and their parti- 
cular fitness for certain studies, sufficiently to make you 
feel satisfied that you are in loco parentis to them ? — 
I could not do so if the boys were left entirely to my 
charge. I could not undertake the sole charge of 
60 boys if they were solely under me ; but all the 
charge that is required from a private tutor I hope I 
can undertake, or else I should not bare done so. 

800. How many boys have you in your own 
hoarding-house 'i — ^In roy own honee I have 51. 
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801. Then there are nine or ten otters?— I hare HARROW.* 
five home boarders. I do not ordinarily take home 
boarders; but those are the sonsof particular friends, ^' ^- ""rtir 
who made a very great point of my taking them. The " 

others arc boys-who are waiting to come into my 
house, and who are placed temporarily cither with 
Mr. Ruanlt, or Mr. Masson, or Mr. Hewlett i these 
are the masters of small houses. Mr. Ituault and 
Mr. Masson are the French masters. Mr. Hewlett is 
tbo school surgeon, and he takes a small number into 
his house. 

803. Otherwise, it is not usual for the masters of 
the small houses to take boys waiting the opportunity 
of getting into the larger house ? — It is only in the 
houses ol' the French matiters and the school surgeon. 

803. {Lord Devon.) With regard to the prepara- 
tion of the lessons wbich afterwards are to be heard 
in school ; are those gone tlirough previously with 
the private tutor ? — The private tutor has his boys 
with him on Wednesday from 10 to 11, and on 
Saturday from 10 to 1 1, and between the schools of 
every whole school-day afternoon (but that varies 
with different tutors), for the purpose of preparing 
their lesson which is about to be said in school. It is 
obvious that, with boys representing eight difiereitt 
forms in my pupil-room, I could not profess to hear all 
of those lessons. I sit there during the time, and they 
oak me questions in any difficulty tiiey may have ; 
and when about half the time has elapsed, by which 
time they will probably have learned nearly the 
whole of the lesson, I select two or sometimes four,' 
but generally three of those lessors, all or part of 
which I go through with them, making them construe 
tliem to me. 

804. Aloud, so as to be heard by the other boys in 
the same form ? — The boys of each form are sitting' 
together. If the lesson is an easy one, I <lo not go 
through it all, but if they have any difficulty, I point 
out to them, or they come to me. I seldom do any- 
thing else in that time except remain at their service. 
In the afternoon I do not profess to hear them con- 
strue ; what I have said applies to Wednesday and 
Saturday mornings ; they are merely in the pupil- 
room in the afternoon for tlie purpose of learning the 
lesson for school. 

805. Therefore the preparation of lessons to be 
heard in class in school applies only to those lesBona 
which would be heard immediately following the 
time given to them on Wednesday and Saturday ?— 
No ; to the lessons following each of the pupil-roora 

806. With regard to the composition of themes, 
or verse composition, what part does the private tutor 
take with reference to his pupils ? — That I can best 
answer by giving some account of the arrangement 
of the pupil-room. The vei'ses done by the upper 
sixth form are never looked over at all by the tutor ; 
the lower sixth form, and the Rrst, second, and third 
fifth forms do their verses by themselves, and show 
them up at a certain time to the tutor, and he lip- 
points a time at which they shall come individually 
in to have them looked over ; boys below the third 
fifth do their verses with the tutor j the fourth fifth 
and remove not entirely, only ns much as they eaa do 
in a certain time, finishing by themselves ; and the 
shells and fourth form entirely with the tutor. 

807. I do not quite comprehend the doing withithe 
tutor ? — It means doing in his presence. A limited 
lime is given for doing these verses. Two hours 
are allotted as the time during which the exercise 
should be done. When the boys first come in, oa 
being called over, they are told what the exercise is, 
and paper is given to them, and they set to work by 
themselves. Four exercises ore set j one for the 
fourth fifth, and remove, one for the first and second 
sliells, one for the third and fourth shells, and 
one for the fourth form, 1 always begin with the 
easiest of the exercises, and do it myself on paper. 
As I do it, I see where the difliculties ore, and I call 
up tirBt one boy, then snotlier, of that form in his 
place to osk him a question. I should question one 
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bof, then uotlier, u to tbe way in which he would 
get over the difficolticB, and his answer, of course, 
. ia aload. I ctnrect him, if be is wrong, and if I find 
he has no chance of finding it out, then I assist him, 
and in assisting him I assist the whole form. Having 
done that one exercise, I go on to the second in 
the same way, doing it myself on paper. The three 
ezerciaee requiring to be so treated ^ke perhaps three 
quarters of as hour ; all that the boys have done is 
shown np at the end of two hours, uid 1 fix another 
time for them to finish ihe remainder, and lo ha?e 
them looked over. 

MH. Aa regikrdx (tie master of the form, docs he 
see merely the corrected exercises, or does he alfto see 
them in their corrected Ktato ? — The exercises shown 
up at the end of the two hoars are never altered 
by the boys ; their correclions are all on another 
paper. I always nhow up to the master in school the 
original draft of the boys' exercises as shown to mo 
with simply my marks upon it, and with no correc- 
tions. I also show up to him a fair copy, which is 
written out by the boy after being corrected by 
himself, and revised by me. 

809. So that the muster of the form has both 
before bim ? — Yes, 

810. (Lord L^ttelloa.) Docs the master in a form 
exercise judgment on your corrections as well as on the 
original exercise? — There I sjHiak as a master in 
form. I always look over the first copy rayaell" in 
school, and I glance my eye generally over the fair 
copy as the tutor »endH it lo me. Some tutors do not 
asnd fair copies ; that is a matter of discretion. I do 
not always accept the marks which a tutor has given, 
because tutors estimate merits in a very different way. 
I look npon it that a master in school exercises a sort 
of corrective power over the various tastes of the tutors. 
He has a better opportunity of forming a standard, be 
has a larger number of boys before him, ho has thirty 
boys more or less of the sanie calibre, while the tutor 
has ])erh3ps only three ; he ia therefore better able to 
judge what Ihc merit of the exercise is compared 
with the other exercises of the same form. 

811. But the master of the form may often be 
much junior to the private tutor ? — No doubt. 

812. He may possibly differ in opinion from the 
boy's tutor on itome point in the exercise ? — He 

813. You are expected to a certain extent and 
on certain days in the week to help the boys in 
their school work ? — Yes. 

814. What is the principle of selection. How is 
it that it is with one part of the school work only 
that you do that, and not the rest ? — I think the 
intention is to give the tutor an opportunity of testing 
the progress of bis pupils quite as much as lo give 
the boys an opportunity of being assisted and watched 
in their preparation ; it is for the purpose of carrying 
out the idea of the tutorial system, that the tutor may 
be quite aware how his boys are getting on. 

815. As to the general i-clation, are you acquainted 
with the Eton system of private tuition at all ? — Not 
exactly ; I have only heard of it. 

816. You cannot say whether substantially the 
Eton nnd Harrow systems as to the general relation 
of a boy and his tutor are much the same ? — I should 
think the general relation was very much the same, 
so far as I know. 

817. The indetinitcness of the relation is, to a. great 
degree, a recommendation. A private tutor, whether 
a boy lodges with him iu his house or not, exercises 
a general superintendence over his whole well-being ? 
— Exactly. 

818. In the case of a boy at the mathematical 
tutor's, who cannot be his private tutor, do the parents 
look to the private tutor for the account of that boy's 
character, and not to the master of the house in which 
be lodges ? — No ; I should think not. I should think 
there would be a sort of divided responsibility there. 

819. Does it appear to you an advantage if the two 
offices are combined ? — I think it is ; it is generally 
regarded ao. 



820. Are you in the habit of sending ftiU writti 
reports home about the character, as well a> the scboot'*! 
progress of all your private popib ? 
monthly reports. I generally send them twice in t 
course of the term, that is a matter of a 
entirely ; but monthly reports are the ordiDary rol^ 
and those reports are more or less full according ta 
the nature of the boy. Some boys do not reqtiire 

a full repoii. 

821. Are parents in the habit of consulting yon 
in all matters concerning their boys ? — Constantly. 

822. Il^rd Devon.) I apprehend that in the t^ 
suit a certain portion of the work is prepared in Um 
pupil-room during the week, and a certain larger pro- 
portion is prepared in school. The boys do not go into 
school merely to repeat their lessons, but they prepm 
certain portions of them, do they not ? — They do not 
prepare in school, except the fourth form ; but ordi- 
narily the preparation of all lessons of the fifth aud 
sixth forms is conducted by themselves in tbeir om 

823. Do I understand that during the whole of (he 
time that the fifth form is in school, they are engaged 
not in preparation, but in repetition ? — Yes, as a rale. 

824. Has it occurred to you as at all important that 
more work should be done in the pupil-room, and less 
in the school ? — No ; I think not. 

825. {Mr, Vaiigkan.) Is your method of correcting 
the compositions of your pupils in the pupil^room, 
the common one at Harrow, do you think ? — I think 
it is ; though there are some tutors who do not adopt 
the same plan. Some simply point out mistaken aad 
correct orally, and do not require a fmr copy to ba 
written out. 

826. I mean particularly as to the practice of 
calling upon the boys, with regard to the pardenlv 
difficulty which you yourself observe in the exereiae 
done ? — That I cannot say. I only speak of my owa 

827. In your own method as boys work at k 
different speed, how do you maiutain any precaution 
against telling a boy before he has felt the difficulty, 
if you are exercising them all at the same time. 
Sometimes it will happen that you ore t«1ling a boy 
how the passage may be translated, before he hu 
quite arrived at the point where he has tested his 
powers to the utmost ? — In some cases, I anticipate 
the difficulty no doubt. 

828. With regard lo the smaller boys in the 
school ; is it your opinion that it is desii'able that ihey 
should have more tutorial assistance than the bovs in 
the upper port of the school ? — They pi-aclically have 
more ; that is more work is done by them with the 
tutor. 

829. I merely ask your opinion as to whether y 
think that a necessary or advisable distinctiaa n 
Yes ; I do. 

830. Does the difficulty arise in this way ; 
is hard to find authors which boys at the com 
meiit of a language ore capable of masleriog hy i 
selves ? — Yes ; 1 think the difficulty partly i 
from that, and partly because young boys natu 
have not the same pniwer of application, and the si 
experience in overcoming difficulties ^at t" 
ones have. 

831. If, instead of authors, exercise books i 
made (as they are now made for translating from Eng- 
lish into Latin) for translating Latin into Soglisli, 
proportionate to the capacity of boys of different age^ 
would that obviate the difiiculty ? — Yes, if it could 
be done, which I very much question. 

832. Do you think it would be practicable for a 
good scholar to form sentences into Latin of progres- 
sive difficulty, in such a way that it might meet the 
capacity of boys at the commencement of their study 
of the language ? — It might possibly, quite for 
beginners. As a delectus you mean ? 

833. Yes, only framed by a scholar who knew 
how the difficulty of the grammar of the language 
ought to bo explained, witli a progressive series of 
exercises in Latin to be translated into English, ju»t 
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jb there is a pi-ogreaaive series ofexercises now almont 
uni-rersal, of English to be translated into Latin ? — 



Yea; itis, 

634. (A Commisaio/ier.) It is said hero, " If a boy 
" shows a special aptitude for any briLui^h of nalmal 
" science, fcc, he would be ui-ged and encouraged by 
" hia tutor to prepare for the periodical corapetltiona 
•' for the piizes given for those subjects ; " hua that 
ever occurred in your knowledge ? — Certainly; among 
my pupib I may have a certain number who prepare 
for the natural science examinations, I call their 
attention to the subject, I do not pi-ofess to give any 
instructiona in it at all. 

835. (Lord Devon,) The point rather was this : 
whether it has often occurred to you in the course of 
your experience, to have among your private pupils, 
boys showing any especial aptitude, either for mathe- 
matics, physical science, or modern languages, and 
whether it would be yonr coui-se, in such cases, spe- 
cially to advise the boy to devote his energies to tliat 
particular branch ? — Certainly. 

836. Does it frequently occur? — I should say 
constantly ; thus there are occasionally some who are 
rerommendcd to devote themselves to mathematics, 
and to gp in for certain examinations for prizes. 

837. Do you consider it one advantage of the 
privalfl tuition system, that Iliere is probably more 
facility given for developing, drawing out, and form- 
ing any special tastes that a boy may have ? — Yes, 
that is ono of the advantages. 

838. {/-orrf Clarendon.) You recognize the im- 
portance of the aludy of modern languages, do you 
not ? — Most certainly. 

«39. And thei-e has l>eeu some improvement in 
that respect introduced into Harrow, within the last 
few years ? — I can hordly tax my memory with the 
precise date of introduction, but I had thought it was 
more than a few years, certainly as long as eight or 
nine years ago, but I cannot speak with certainty. 

840. I mean that it is of comparatively recent 
date that the study of modern languages has been 
attended to at Harrow ? — Certainly. 

841. In your capacity either of assistant master 
or of private tutor, do you encourage your pupils to 
give attention to modem languages ? — I do — • — - 
pose I do beyond what I have stated abi 
think it is necessary, because they aii; uu>ig<.-u .u 
attend the regular school instruction, and the rewards 
and inducements there held out to them are sufficient 
without the aid of the private tutar. 

842. Do you not think that the private tutor's 
inquiring whether his pupils attended to the in- 
structions they got in modern languages, and his 
showing the importance he himself attached to the 
study, would not be an encouragement to the boys 
to pay more attention to it than they actually do ? 

I daresay it might. The tutor does receive a 

monthly report from the modern language master of 
the progress of his pupils. 

843. Do you consider that there is any important 
progress made, or any great attention paid to modem 
languages at Harrow ? — Most undoubtedly. 

844. And do you think that there is nn adequate 
progress made in modern languages ? — Yes, pro- 
portionately to the time that can be given : where 
the system of the school is avowedly a clussical sys- 
tem, on which the study of mathematics has been 
engrafted, and that of modern laugu^es afterwards ; 
considering that it is a grammar school, and that the 
classical studies are the basis of the education. 

845. What do you consider ta be the time allotted 
to modern languages in a week ? — Two hours in 
school, and the preparation for those two hours, 
which would be perhaps another two hours ; perhaps 
three-quarters of an hour twice a week for prepara- 
tion, and an hour twice ii week for saying lessons 
when prepared. 

846. Modern languages hold the lowest place in 
the estimation of the masters, and therefore of the 
boys at Harrow ? — I suppose they do j so far, that 
they have less time allotted to them. 
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847. With that time allotted to modern languages, liABBOW. 

you think tliat a certain amount of proficiency is , 

attained at Harrow ? — I do. The modern language *"■ ^' ""^ 
masters will be able to say better than I cau, but mj *^' ■ 

impression is, that n boy entering the school without u JonclBBl 
knowing anything at all of French, would be a very ^" 

fair French grammatical scholar by the time he 
reached the sixth form. Ho would be able to read 
French ; I do not mean to say that he would he able 
\o speak French, that is a very different thing. 

84«, That, you say, would apply to the generally 
of the school ? — I should say so j that is my impree- 
sion. The French muster will say how far his ex- 
perience shows that that is the cose. 

849. Do you not think that, making classical edu- 
cation the basis of the education at Harrow, it would 
be possible U> devote more time either to mathematics 
or to modern languages than is now given ? — I do 
not tliink it would; because a boy who has got a 
taste for or a knowledge of modern languages when he 
iirst comes to lichool, has jilenty of encounigement to 
devote himself to them ; he would be encouraged no 
doubl, by his tutor, as well as by the competition and 
prizes that are held out for distinction ; and so if a 
boy hOiS a very great turn for mathematics he has 
opportunities of reading mathematics [irivately, and 
therefore of devoting more time to them, and of 
course of gaining greater results. 

850. Mathematics, like modem languages, axe 
compulsory ? — To a certain extent. 

851. {Lord I.i/tteltoa.) Mathematics are entirely 
compulsory, are Ihoy not ? — So nru modem lan- 
guages. 

852. You said to a certain extent; will you ex- 
plain that? — They are both compulsory in the school. 
The school instruction, in mathematics and modem 
languages, is compulsory, but ony boy who has a 
taste for, or whose parents wish him to study mathe- 
matics or modern hinguuges to u greater extent than 
is provided for by the school arrangements, is allowed 
to read privately, and then 1 do not call that com- 
pulsory. 

853. (Lord Clarendon.) The time for the reading 
privately would be taken out of the half holiday, or 
the time he had i'or himself ? — Of course it would, 
as would all extra instruction, such as drawing or 
music. 

854. You think that no more time could be sub- 
tracted from classical teaching than is now allowed 
with refei'cnce to the proficiency in classics ? — Xot 
without danger to the attainment of scholarship. 

855. And you do not think, with your long expe- 
rience of the manner in which the classics are taught, 
that any alteration could be made in the mode of 
teaching classics which would maintain the same pro- 
ficiency and yet leave more time at the disposal of the 
hoy ? — I am not aware of any sucli. 

85(j. You are not aware of any improvement that 
rould be made in the present mode of teaching clas- 
sics ? — No, I am not. I think if I had I should cer- 
tainly have recommended its adoption. 

857. You think the pi-esent mode of teaching 
classics is as near perfection as it cau be, because 
you do not see how it can be improved ? — 1 believe it 
ia 80. Within my own recollection those five hours a 
week which are devoted now to mathematics and 
modern languages, aud the time which is devoted to 
the preparation of each of those subjects, has been 
subtracted from the classical iustruction ; we liuvo 
now five school-hours a week leas devoted to classics 
than when I first went to Harrow. 

858. The avei-age time for a boy to stay at Har- 
row is from four to five years, is it not ? — I should 
think hardly so long. I think about three years and 
one- third. 

859. And during this time he has had the benefit 
of the most perfect system of classical instruction that 
can be devised. Do you think that at the end of 
those three or four yeai's he gives proofs of the benefit 
he has derived from this system. Should you say 
Ihcy are all nnished scholars who leave Harrow ? — 
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Certainly not. Rome bo^ rtur 
rt«y mx jeart. 

•■ 860. I TDcan of thot* who stay : are fhey pood elae- 
sic«l scholan ? — 1 think no. when a bey has been at 

E. Harrow six yewji ; but thnt h putting an extreme 
CM« ; thife ycsn aod one-thiril ia the arerage ; 
some boye leave at the end of one term uid some 
stay six years. A boy to so Ihrongh the Bcfaool and 
to hare the chuir^ of being a Gret-dua man at the 
Doiversity afterwards ought to be in the sixth form 
■lone ne»!y three yearg. I think a boy who is three 
years in the sixth form is pretty sure to get a first 
data at the university, and I do not think he is sure 
unless he is. 

861. (Lord Liftlelion.) That is if he has good 
sbfliliea ? — nf coarse ; but a boy who has not good 
^ilitiee would hardly get to the sixth form. 

862. {Mr. Vaughan.) Have yon a rule of snper- 
snmiation ? — Ko, 

863. (lAyrd Clarmdon.) Do yon think that the 
system of clusieal teaching at Harrow has suffered 
at all from the time that has been devoted to matbe- 
maties and modem languages ? — I may. perhaps, 
have rather a prejudiced opinion, but I think it has. 
I do not think the scholarship is so good as it was, 
and I atlribnte that partly to the amount of time 
subtracted. I do not mean lo say that the gains in 
other ways have not been such as to repay the deduc- 
tions from classical work, bat I do not think it is so 
good as it was. I do not think a hoy who gives eight 
or nine hours a week less to any particular sindy 
which has hitherto occupied his whole time can be 
expected to make as much advance. 

864. In what manner shonld yon say the scholar- 
ship was less good than il was — in composition ? — I 
think It is principally shown in the composition j I 
do not think the composition is so good as t( was 
some 15 years ago. I do not think we have nich 
brilliant composers as we have had ; I attrthute it 
partly to that, and partly to certain changes that 
•wtre made in the mode of doing the composition, and 
having it corrected some few years ago. 

865. What were those changes ? — Some year* ago, 
instead of the composition being looked over and the 
exercises finished, as I have always done, and as is 
now done by most tutors, (because, I think, many 
have seen the error of the former system,) the exercises 
were merely just marked, and the boy was not obliged 
to correct them himself; they were never corrected 
fiiUy by the tutor from first to last, and the boT showed 
them up AS he had done them, with the tutor's marks 
upon them. I think a boy got very little good indeed 
from his composition in that way, and I think that in 
a very short time the eflcct began to be seen in a 
degeneracyof composition. I think mostofthc tutors 
liave now adopted the plan of all the exercises being 
finished by the boy, and the fair copy being shown op 
to the master. 

866. Do you think that this change as to the cor- 
recting or not correcting of exercises is now generally 
adopted by the masters ? — I think it is pretty gene- 
rally ; I think there are some masters who do not 
believe in the importance of an exercise being finished 
and corrected. 

867. Who do not believe in the importance of 
making the boy understand the faults he has com- 
mitted ? — I am afraid I mnat have expressed myself 
badly. Some of the tutors, in looking over exercises, 
are content to look them over with the boy, and to 
show him where they are done wrong, and how they 
might have been done better, and to mark the exer- 
cise. Others require that when that is done the boy 
should go to his place, and do those corrections, and 
bring up another copy for the tutor to see again. 
That revised copy is then again corrected, taken down 
by the Ijoy, and written down again. That is a very 
laborious operation ; it passes through the tutor's 
hands two or three times instead of once. At one 
time it was thought that too much attention was 
given to the correction of the verses, that the boys 
did not profit by it as they ought to do ; that they 




were not inicfesird in it sufficiently to aUewl tm ^ 
and the prc^;ress wa« not what it ought to have b 
and thai the tutor's time was wasted, and bftd betti 
be given to other things. Therefore lite experimei 
was tried for some time of correcting exerdse* H 
tho manner referred to above. I do tM>t bebew | 
answered, and I l>elieve that dmsi, if not all, of lU 
tutors have returned to the old aysiein. 4 

868. (Lord Lyiulton.) As to the leogOt at aam 
of these lessons, can you slate what t« ibe nniilinaim 
length of time that any boy, say ia (be lower taam ^ 
Harrow, is required to give to any one salgectS-^ 
the fourth form they go into school, for the p 
of a lecson, half an hour beforehand, aod tbey tl 
have an hour for saying that lesson. 

869. Is that the longest time auy boy ItM to gnf 
to the same subject in school ? — It is. 

670. (J/r. VaugAaK.) Does the tutor's work o 
immediately before that? — The tutor's work i 
come immediately before that. The tutor i 
the boy with him for an hour before that j 
would be ten minutes' interval during i 
from the pupil-room to the school 

871. (Lord LylttUoii.) That would i 
hours and a half continuous attention ? — "I 
even three hours, with the break of the p _ 

872. Does it not apjiear to you that that ia 
long a time for a young boy to keep his Dkind on 
same subject ? — The subject is not quite the sa 
If he has been with his tutor beforehand, he will b 
been preparing a lesson, and then he can only beo 
hoar saying that same lesson afterwards. The seeoi 
hour in school would be given to something avid 
difi'eTent, either an exercise or something of that aor^ 
If he has been in the school for an boor firat, a: ' 
comes to Ibe tutor for two hours, the first bour w 
be given to the lesson, and the other two homstl 
composition. 

873. But on the same thing throughout? Tw 

it is very rare thai that occurs ; the three boun 
together are very rare indeed. It was the 
Friday and Wednesday morniogs, but that h . _ 
remedied ; both those two hours of work have b 
taken away altogether. 

874. {Mr. VaiffhoM.) Tou were saying that j 
considered the system adopted at the present nnw 
at Harrow was as perfect as you could suggoab i 
giving classical instruction. 'How has the n«en 
school work been arranged and organized, tl^ j 
been done by the Head Master at any particular tn 
or has it been the work of time to modify it. 2 a 
speaking merely of the classical work ? — The elamt 
work has been very much altered iu 'nnrrqnriMfi 
the introduction of other subjects. The uiraaeaM 
is made by the Head Master, in conference with ti 
masters who have In carry it out, not asuallj 1 
hrmself alone. In order In arrange the work of il 
school, classics, mathematics, and modem langnwM 
must always be taken into account, and the n 
who have to conduct those three subjects must alwayi 
be consulted. 

875. The work of tlio whole school in claaaica b 
been arranged as a whole. Has the work of the wb< 
school, and of all the forms in relation to each otbi 
been considered, whether at any particular monaiil 
or gradually, and arranged as a whole ? — 1 suppose {l 
was arranged in the first instance, and has been odp- 
reeled at various times and according to circumstaocefc 

876. Is it a reoc^ized principle that the wotkaf 
each form, as it at present exists, should be iott a 
little in advance nf the work of the form lielow i4 f- 
It is endeavoured to be made so. 

877. That is the principle on which ihi- sclioni 
arranged ? — Yes. 

978. So that the boy, in stepjiiug from one forai' 
to auotlier, Bteps to work that is a little above the 
work of the form he was in before ? — Yes, 
quantity or quality. 

879. How long is a boy, on the average, do ytW' 
think, under one teacher iu school on the present 
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S^tem ?— Idle boye uaj remain for three terms ; 
most boys oiJy out-. There is generally i\ remove at 
the end of eacb term. I should think tliat the 
average, perhaps would be one term And a half. 

880. Do you think that that is as long as it is 
advisable for a boy to remain under one teacher ? — 
That depends upon circumstances a great deal. It in 
impossible exactly to state the time a boy elionld 

881. (Lord Devon.) Ab fo the period of time 
in the school ; in the form under your immediate 
charge, namely the sixth form lower division, the 
boyx are in school from half-past three to half-post 
six on Wednesdays and on Mondays ? — No ; it is in 
this way. The time from half-past three to half-post 
five is devoted to mathematics, and the form ie 
arranged in divisions ; one division goes at half-past 
three, and another at half-past four ; they are only in 
each for one hour. 

882. {Mr. Vaughan.) I wish to call your atten- 
tion particularly to two subjects ; one is the history 
at Harrow ; is it or is It not the case that the boys 
from the head of the school to the bottom do almost 
the same pei^od of history at the same time ?. — An 
arrangement was made by which they should aU do 
the same period of history at the same time, though in 
different books, for this purpose, that a boy should go 
through a cycle of history during the time of his 
lieing there. The cycle waa arranged to be termi- 
nated as far as possible in three years, that being 
somewhere near the average of a boy's stay. It was 
therefore thought advisable that the cycle of history 
should be so arranged that the boy when he got from 
one form to another should go to the corresponding 
portion of history and go on progressively ; so if a 
boy stayed six years he would go twice through the 
cycle of history ; if he stayed three years, only once. 

883. How then is the case met of boys in differ- 
ent forms, — a boy in the sixtli form and a boy in the 
lower part of the school. How is the caM met in 
examinations if they both read the same period of 
history. How are the diiferent capacities of both met 
by the examination ? — They are each examined by a 
master of their own form on some special book in 
which they have read the hietory, 

884. So that the subject is the same, but the 
author different ? — Yes. 

885. Does that apply to Scripture history ? — It 
docs, I should say, excepting the sixth form i the 
sixth form are excepted from that arrangement with 
regard to Scripture, and of late the upper sixth form 
have been excepted also with regard to history. 

886. Is it not the case that the original books of 
the Old Testament are reqoired of hoys in the lowest 
form for the history of the Old Testament, as well as 
of the boys in the highest form ? — Yes. 

687. Is it not the consequence of tliat that the 
boys in the lower forms have to learn as much of the 
original Bible history as it is given in the Bible as 
the boys in the fifth form ? — I think there is gene- 
rally an arrangement mode. If Genesis and Exodus 
for example are given, the fourth form read probably 
one in the text, and they have a soi^ of sketch of the 
second. Some arrangement is made for the purpose 
of suiting their diffei^nt capacities. 

888. So that what is set down here with regard to 
•the tower boys is nominal only? — The nmmgcment 

is made by the master of the form ; he knows they 
cannot get through more than a certain quantity. 

889. For instance when it is put down that the 
Scripture history of the fourth form, second division, 
prepared by the boys in the lowest form but ooe, con- 
sists of the books of Joshua, Judges, I. and II. 
Samuel, and I. and II. Kings, — that is subject to 
certain modiBcations ? — I should think so, and that 
it would be done in this way ; that the master would 
select certain chapters in those books, but whereas 
the higher form would go through six or eight 
chapters on a Sunday, and prepare the whole for ex- 
amination viva voce, and for writteu examtnationa 



at (ho end of the term, the master of the fourth HARBOW< 
would select certuin chapters. 

890. Do you hafipen to know the difference in the O. F. Hani^ 
amonnt of scriptural and historical information which ^»?> 
is exacted from a boy in the upjier part of the filth , . j iBg* 

form at Harrow, and that which will be exacted from 

him at his degree in the University of Oxford? — I 
do not. 

891. You do not know whether the one is not 
almost as mucli aa the other, in I'aot ? — I really do not 
know, I do not know what is required iit Oxford ,■ I 
believe I recommended the system of (he division of 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament partly in con- 
sequence of the representations of a pupil of mine 
many years ago, in Dr. Wordsworth's time. He told 
mo that he never read the Bible when he was at Har- 
row !is a matter of instruction ; and then it was that 
the arrnngenient was made of dividing the Scripture 
into portions, so that there should be a cycle of scrip- 
tural reading as well as historical reading, and it wbb 
then intended that the whole school should do the 
same part at the same time, but it should be gone 
through in a different way. 

892. It appeared to me, looking simply on the tables, 
that as much was required almost from a boy low down 
in Harrow school, in the way of original reading of 
the historical scriptures and origin^ knowledge of 
them, as was required from a youth on taking his 
degree ? — But it makes all the difference how a thing 
1.4 read ; in reading Genesis wo may select certain 
chapters, or we may examine in the whole book. 

893. ({.ord Clarendon.') History in general is the 
holiday task is it not ? — Modern history is the holi- 
day task always. 

894. {Lord Lfftletton.) But modern history is a 
necessary part of the school work in all parts of the 
school, is it not, during the school time ? — As a holi- 
day task I believe almost entirely. I do not think it 
is read at all during school time, except in the lower 
part of the school. 

895. Wlien you say, " Authors whoso substance 
" and matter may have been committed to memory, 
" aud the quantity of each in the sumo year — ' Mark- 
" ham's England,' " and so on, that means holiday 
task ? — I should think it is very Ukely. 

896. [Lord Clarendon.) Is much importance at- 
tached to the holiday task : are the boys really ex- 
amiued in it when they return to school ? — There is a 
primed paper set in each form in the upper part of 
the school. In the lower \ia.n of thf school other 
orrangemente are made ; they are either examined 
viva voce or by written paper ; their answers are 
carefully looked over, and that paper tells in the 
examination at the end of the term, as much as any 
one paper that is set. 

897. (Lord Lyttellon.) Is there any distinction in 
the school to be got which the boys can refer to a 
knowledge of modern history ? — Yes, certainly, the 
first two in the examination generally have prizes, 
sometimes more than that. 

898. {Lord Clarendon.) How is any knowledge 
of geography obtained? — I cannot speak practical^, 
because we do not have any at all in the sixth 
form, but up to the sixth form they have geography 
once a week. Perhaps the masters who work it best 
can tell you how they manage it. 

899. {Lord Lyttellon.) Are they classical masters? 
— It is one of the regular classical lessons. 

9U0. {Lord Clarendon.) Ancient geography ? — 
Ancient and modern. 

901. {Mr, Vaughan.) Do you know why no Latin 
or Greek prose is learnt by heart in the upper sixth 
form ? — I do not. 

902. Do you know why English verse is learnt by 
heart in the lower part of the school, and is dropped 
entirely in the upper part ? — I do not ; I suppose it is 
thought tliat the boys could learn it as a pleasure in 
the upper part of the school. 

903. They do no English verse in the upper part 
of the school ?— They do a little occasionally ; gene- 
rally as an extra exercise before a boUday. 

Bb 4 




tOi. D» 70B, bmm jan cxyointt, i^ A« 

«fc»k«e iMrat ^ MMt I7 ban we ifce be« 
!■ Ifce bmi«r «Uek ikT km IBW fcr 
4* M« ifak it ■■ —mD/ ka^ le goa< 
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SOIL l^nii aa mitpml Gnek |«me, I lUak ? 
<~JVaaa. 

906. D» 7M fcaow ayoa wlttt pnacifilc tk« i* ? 

~-V<t, I do MC It a^ b^ I thuik, tkrt it t> Mt 

■aqirired at Ibe ninnit^. I tUak it m? poa^bfe. 

807, f£«rrf atmitm.) Hmt loi« kM the p»- 

■Ml Maaitrorial STitan nrotod it ^rrwr i — TW 



909. What are the ■odiieatJoM ikmt faaie talua 
plaee? — It wm pracliaed beftra witboot beiag 
dialincllj reeagmmd I17 tbe aaiten of ibe aebaal ; 
BOW it HI distinctly reeogaised. Tbe cxtoat to vUdi 
it ti eavtied OB b aaikr tbe eoatral of Iba aMboriliM 
oflfeMbooL 

910. Btrw amid a wjaum by wWdi cwtain hvft 
ezaviwd a tioaaidetablB power <i««r otbtri bare bcea 
eaniadoo vilboot beiag ncognlaed bjlbe: 
—J aai ■•Bflj' aiieakiag of ibe fact Ibat it was Mt. 

911. How wnc Iboaa oMMUtan appeialed or 
eoiMl haled? — Tbej were aftpoiaUd bj tbe Head 



912. Will 70a give a* aoms aeeooat of tba worfc- 
ia% of Ibe awnilorial erMem turn ? — ^It wooU be a 
vety djficult ibio; to do. 

918. I mean ■■ lo the dati^rs of tbe loonilors aad 
tbe aiatiner in which tfaoite dutte« are perforaied ? — 
Tbat i« raiher a mailer (m ibe Head llaatL-r to give 
aeeoont of than tnjrwlf. I can only i>|h^ of that 
wbieb paaiee under mj obrcrration. 

914. Is tbat which doca pau nndcr jotir Dbferra- 
tion «ati»&c t ory 'i — I think exiremdr aalisfaetory. I 
do not Me how a larfn; house eonld poeaiblj be 
managed withottt a very dRcient monitorial (tystem. 

915. Tou are lalkiiig of the diacipiine of the 
bouMS ? — Yea, and I do not aee how a large pablic 
acho<ri can be managed without a very efficient moni- 
torial ijatein. 

916. The^ consider that they are responsible for 
the maintenance uf order and discipline in the school ? 
—Quite. 

917. And do yoo think ihal by their means order 
and discipline are maintained ? — I certainly do thiiik 
ao. 

918. Do you think that they are the protectorii 
of the weak againat the strong ? — I do ; a case of 
bullying is of verjr rare occurrence, indeed, at 
Harrow. 

919. Would joa not say tbat that alisence of bul- 
lying wtt< rather recent, l»ecau*e, — rightly or wrongly 
I do not nay, — there wa£ a notiou tbat bullying was 
carried on to n considerable extent at Ilanow, and, 
an you must be well aware, ocea*ioniilly there have 
been instances of mooitors who were supposed greatly 
lo have exceeded their authority ? — Yes ; but those 
ea»ea, I think, have been exceptions, which have 
generally proved the rule of the good conduct of the 
raoiiilorf, because they have been brought into notice, 
and have at once been vinted summarily. 

920. It did not prove that tliey are exceptions ; 
the detection may have been the exeeplion r — I think 
not ; I rather :<peuk j'i'om what I know of the value 
of the monitors in mnnaging tho suliool. 

921. You say you do not think you cuuld feel 
Rure of seeuriug order and discipline in your own 
houMi wiihout the moiiilors ? — I am perfectly certain 
1 eouiii not, unless I lived octuully among them, und 
unless there was a total departui'e from the ordinary 
principles of public school education. 
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the only appeal wtMld )■> 



937. Asd tbe HbmI Maner woaU eaaader 
called opoB to bear tbat 1 iienilail 
, OTCB Ibn^ Ibe wb^ bod j of a 
bad no* tboa^t it oae ier bnagiBg op beiaev boa K< 
I aboidd tbitiL be n>7 Ukdy woald. X ^ nAi 
ti»chiag tm tbe Head Haaiec's prornoK. ff I 
tbongbl tbe BKiMlaa wm ri^bs, be vooU pnUI 
•ly, " Yott wiH beTo ibe allcr«aatTc of lemii^Bd 
" aebod if job do ant aehwt to tbe ptutid 
" bare tbosght r^fat to inflict i^on yvo. "* 

928. la a monilar perwutted eitber \ij tbe Bnl 
Uaeter or by nMge lo inflict pan' ' ~ ~ 
on a boy ? — I abodU think very rarely. Tbe vA 
generally is, " Cotae to ray rooms at sach 

929. So that the moaitor watild bare liaae ■ 
reflect ? — Tee. I should tliink it waa veiy rsre, mi 
<iuile contrarr to priadple, tluU a panishn * ~ 
be inflicted inunediaidy. 

930. And contrary to usage ? — I ahoold asj i» . 

931. What mrt of inlerral would tbw k I 
general between the MHunissioa of the ofle^nv 
the being brought into the mouiuv's room ? — Gm 
rally after breakfast the next morning ia tba Hm 
fixed. 

932. And I'f monitor may inflict a certnio aiMD 
of corporal |'i..ii^hment ? — Yes. 

933. With the cnnr ?_Ye5. 

934. Is that done l>y the moiUKMT in hi« owb iwa 
without any witness? — I renlly do not knowi 
should think not. It is difficult for me to giw ■ 
answer which would be anexcepiionably n 
monitors may vary in their practice ; I merely jjuat ' 
of my own impre^sioD, 

935. Are you aware whether thei^e is any conlnJ 
over the manner or amount of punishment i " 
by the monitor ? — I should think there was, o 

936. There are monitors in your house ? Tl 

937. Who of course must occasionoUy haw to 
inflict punishment ? — Yes. 

938. You are not aware how those pnnishmol* 
are inflicted, or iu whose presence, in your house?— 
Not exactly. 

939. The 15 senior boys arc invariably roonilora?— 
Invariably. 

940. That is the fixed number of monitors for the 
whole school ? — Yes ; as tho numbers of the schaal in- 
creased, it hiLs been increased from JO. 

941. Do you consider, witli reference to tba duties 
the monitors have to perform in maintuioing order 
and discipline, and so forth, that those 15 moLnitort 
are sufficient for the whole school ? — I do. Practically 
they are found to lie so. 

942. In each booi'ding house is there a monitor ?^ 
If there is not, the head of the house is ex ^eio%\ 
monitor ; the head of the house exerei^a monitorial'' 
power. 



943. {Lord Li/ttelton.) lie is altvuys in Llie sixth 
foiin, is bo not ?— Not iieceasarily. 

944. But as n niRtter of fact? — Aa a matter of 
fMt I. ahoulii tbink it wos the cuao in large houaesi. 

*94o. (Lord Clarendon.) In your own case hove 
you Hchool monitors ? — Pour or firo of the monilora, 
I think, are in the iiou^e. About some thing like one- 
tenth or one-twolfth of the boys in the houxc liave 
generally been monitoi's. 1 hare had a rery large 
proportion of the eixth foi^n in mr boue?, sometimefi 
16 at one time, and I have now. 

946. I suppose a monitor then always will be at 
the head of youi' house ? — Always. 

947. {Lord Devon.) You say, I think, that the 
practice would be, — and no doubt it is a very proper 
practice, — that punishmcnta should be inflicted ouly 
after a certaiu delay following ou tlio commisttion 
of the offence, but supposing a boy refuses to take 
the part assigned to him at football or at cricket, 
would it be relied upon that the monitor would not 
inunedintely inflict punishment? — With regard to 
football, I know the practice ; the boys arc Bto])pcd 
at four o'clock bell, and if they have not been to 
footbal! that day, and have no valid reunon, they arc 
told to come to the head of the school the next 
morning, ns the repi-csentativc of tbeexcculivo powers. 
With regard to the practice at cricket, I cannot speak 
oerlainly. 

948. Duriog the period that you have kept a 
boarding-house, has it ever occurred to you to have a 
compliunt made by a smaller boy of any abuse of 
authority by a monitor ? — Yes. I remember one case 
very distinctly where I was obliged to send a boy 
away. He was second in the house at the time. 

949. Was ho the complainant? — The little boy 
was the complainant. He had been punished exces- 
sively by the second boy in the house, and that boy 
happened to be under some blame i'or other things, 
and this came as on accumulation of other complaints, 
and he was removed in consequence. This was a 
great many years ago. 

950. The second boy in the liouse was a monitor ? 
— Yea. A younger boy had an accident and broke 
all the monitor's tea-things, and the justification was, 
that they were some which he valued very highly 
because his mother had given them to him, and be 
punished tho boy excessively. The younger boy 
came to me, the case was investigated, and as there 
had been clearly a very gross loss of temper, this 
happening at a time when he was under some dis- 
pleuaurc for something else, the monitor was re- 
moved. Had it been a single act alone, ho would 
probably have been degrmled. 

951. That wos an abuse of the monitorial autho- 
rity, not a school offence, or any offence against disci- 
pline, but simply a.private offence, namely, that these 
articles were broken ? — Tho boy was in discharge ol' 
his duty as a fag at tho time. 

952. I think yon have stated that you believe that, 
practically, even a monitor of small physical strength 
would generally succeed in maintaining his authority, 
even over big boys ? — Yes. 

953. That ho would be supported by the other 
monitors ? — Certainly. 

954. Supposing a monitor to abuse his authority, 
in the way of oppression or undue punishment of a 
smaller boy, in that case do you believe that the feeling 
of the other monitors would be against him, or would 
he be supported by them ? — A good deal, perhaps, 
would depend on the character of the monitors at the 
time ; bnt I should tliink it would scarcely be gainst 

955. {Sir S. Nortkcate.) Are you BulBcieutly in 
communication with the monitors of your house to 
know how they feel the system themselves ? X mean, 
is it ou annoyance to them at all, in auy case, to be 
placed in that position of reaponsihility ? — I do not 
think it is. 

956. Supposing the case of a very shy boy being 
put in the position of a monitor, do you never fiml 
that such boys feel it an irksome poaitioa ?— I have 
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no doubt they do. Those are the very boys who wo HARROW. 
beneJitwl by it. 

957. Do you find the necessity of keepiug order G. F. Bart^ 
ever interferes with their own studies ? — To a certa' "*" 
extept it must ; bnt I do not think very serioualy. 

958. {Lord Clarendon.) Since iJiis Commission 
was Appointed, our attention has been directed to two 
Bubjccta, rihtlior more by the parents than the boys, in 
which they think some improvement might bo made ; 
first, in the ventilation, both of the school-rooms and 
of the living-rooms and sleeping-rooms of some of the 
boys' boarding-houses ; and then, at some of the 
boarding-bo nses, in the food — I do not know whether 
it is insutficient, or whether it is not of a good, kind ; 
and then of the badness of the beer. It is not from 
boys, but from parenta who must have got it from 
their boys. With respect to tlie ventilation, I hope 
there is something doing towards the ventilation of 
the school-rooms. We saw some improvements in 
them, but some were very deficient indeed ; and it is 
n matter to which I think tho attention oi' the masters 
should bo dii'ected most seriously. I think it has ste 
much to do with tho health of the boys as anything 
elsti. In the name of tho Commission I would most 
urgently cnli tho ntttmtion of all the masters to 
that ; for I think in some of the boarding-houses im- 
provement is greatly wanted. I think you must 
occasionally, in the course of your experience, have 
heai'd complaints of this kind? — I think I Lave, on 
two occasions, iu my own house. 

959. With respect to ventilation? — No, never with 
respect to ventilation. 

960. With respect to food ? — Yes. I got one 
anonymous letter, and a jieraounl application in n very 
straightforward manner, indeed. I never hod a com- 
plaint OS to the quality. 

961. (Lord Lfff/eltoii). As to the cooking ?— No j 
both were as to the quantity, not as provided by me, 
but as consumed by the boys. It caused me a great 
deal of difficulty at the time to know how to meet it, 
because it was a peculiar case. The boys in my houso 
had got a fancy never to be helped twice to meat. 
It was a kind of fashion they had among themselves. 
They never will be helped twice. I made a most 
urgent appeal to them when I got thia letter. I 
begged oud entreated them to save me from tho 
scandal of not allowing theui to have a second help 
of meat, hut it produced no effect. I always carve, 
and I am obliged to suit the helpings I give to tho 
boys to what I think they ooglit to bo able to eat. 
If I had known who the person was who wrote the 
letter, I should have asked him to come to my 
dining-room after the dinner is over to see the enor- 
mous quantity of food that is loft, which we are 
obliged to give away to poor people. I attribute 
this fashion rather to the fact of boys eating a great 
deal elsewhere, and therefore they do not come with 
a thorough appetite. I never had the slightest com- 
plaint of the quality of the meat. I know very well 
if there was any it cimld not have been well founded. 

962. {Sir H. Northcole.) Ave there many cases of 
boys who get extra beer, such as Bass's ole ? — Some- 
times, only on o medical certificate. 

963. (Ar. Vaughan.) You say they eat elsewhere. 
What induces them to go elsewhere when ihey have 
the prospect of a meal before them ? — I am afraid it 
is an infirmity of boys' natures, a tendency to sweets. 

964. (Lord Clarendon.) Do you happen to know 
what in your house is the allowance per head per 
diem of meat ? — ^I do not ; I do not thuik the meat 
is arranged by an allowance of quantity. I can tell 
you, with regard to my own house, that we always 
have three dishes, that they arc such as will suffice, 
and that Ihero are always more in the rear in cose of 
their being wanted, but no regular quantity is allowed. 

965. {Lord Devon.) Could you not tell us, one 
week with onother, how mouy pounds are consumed 
by how ffumy people ? — I could not possibly, 

966. {Mr. Vaughan.) Does not the butcher's bill 
for the house, for instance, give you the amount ?— 
My butcher's bill for the year is about 600i. 

Cc 
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FJ|^^BOW. ,^7. I jne&D aa to tbe uujn^r of (lounde?^! 

** -^ — ^^ tliiuk it would be" delusive. My Similny's dinuuT is 
, a whole Birloiu aud u Inrgi; portion ol' tlic i-ibs of beef, 
Tliat furmsbea lie whole of my bouse I'ljr tbe day, 
aiid furnishes ft cold joint for another dinner iu the 
week. 

968. Hftve they the aarae joint cold for supper ? 
— Not ordinarily ; (here is a cold dinner on Sun- 
day. The fllrloin, I suppose, weighs about 30, 40, or 
50 lbs., besides the ribs, I suppose tbe beef for 
Sunday's dinner is about 80 lbs. 

969. {Lord LfflteUon.) Do you know what is the 
aver;^c amount of pocket money your own boya 
have f — 1 oiJy know what they have from me. Tliey 
liavB 2«. a week from me, of which If. is capable 
of being stopped for mischief, and the other is never 
stopped. 

970. Do you kuow what on (he average a boy 
ijriugs with bim V — I do not. When I am asked, as 
I often ani, by a. parent, I say tJiat a boy iu tbe lowtu' 
Ijart of the school should be fairly expected to have 
about 30). when he comes. first, to school, and that bis 
fatfier must expect to have an application iu the 
middle of tbe term for about loi. more. 

971. In tlie three terms that would make 6^ or 
7L, besides bia allowance ? — Yes ; those are for school 
subscriptions and for tbe decoi-atious of his room. 
Some boys are more expensive tbau others ; some 
Spend it simply in eating, for which there is nothing 
to show. It depends ou the character of the boy. 

972. {Lord Clarendon.) Have you not perceived 
that some of the school-rooms have been very deficient 
in. rentilatioD ? — I think the school accommodation at 
Ilorrow is perfectly infamous. I think some of llie 
■"ooma are such as would not be tolerated iu a national 
school, certainly not in a proprietary school. Tbe new 
buildJDg which you saw the olbcr day was b'lilt almost 
entirely by tbe subscription of the masters, who had 
a gce&t deal to do with the arrangeoients of that 
Imildiug. The dimcusions of tbe rooms and the plan- 
uing of it. entirel V was settled by a masters' com- 
iiuttec, and carried out by the architect. With the 
exception of those rooms, there is really hardly a 
room fit for boys to be ,in. 

, 973. {Lord Lj/CuUou.) Do you mean for want of 
I enlilatiou ? — There is scarcely a room with a square 
ceiling to begiu wilb, or any ventilation. I believe I 
have tbe best, room iu the old building, a room with 
tbre^ windows. When I went into it, tbere was no 
window that opened at the top, now there is. I can 
never bear to be in the room without one window 
open, and sometimes two. 

974. (^Sir S. I^orthcote.) How does the ucw sys- 
tem of ventilation answer ? — There was a good report 
of it tbe other evening by the masters, in whose rooms 
it had been applied. 

975. {Lord Lyttelton.) Are they overcrowded ? — 
It ia not th&t, but X think it is that they are badly 
arraii(;ed- 1 mean the rooms in tbe old building. 
There are rooms npstairs which really are not fit for 
any gentlemen's sous to be in. I do not think that 
any expression is strong enough lo characterize them. 

976. I suppose the l^er is all bought in tbe place, 
is it not ? — No, 1 always have Romford beer, and 
I have it laid in twice a year. 1 know it is most 
uuexeepi ionahle. 

977. (Aord Devon.) Can you tell me whether the 
breaking oiit of fever has been a matter oi' occaaional 
or frequent occurrence within tbe last 25 years ? — 
In my experience wo have had actual scarlet fever, 
prevalent so as to cause the boys to be sent away, 
only on one occasion, in Dr. Vaugban's time. We 
had a curious complaint, which was called the rash 
for want of a better definition, ouly two years ago. 
The medical men beat know what it was, but they 
seemed to bu very much divided ; some called it 
roseola, some called it scarlet fever, some called it 
spurious measles, aud so forth ; but I havp only 
known one real outbreak of ei^arlet fever. 

it' a. On the second occasioii was the school 
broken up ?— It was, principally because of the panic 



and alarm which spread to London. It h a i 
curious fuct that a medical man of some diatiac 
in Loudon, who came to see a case that I bad, wa 
perfectly positive that it was not scaidet fever is tlf 
case he saw. It was a highly infectious malady. 

979. {Lord Claretidon.) The boy who died in Mi 
Butler's bouse died of scarlet fever ? — He died trot 
very injudicious exposure as be was getting wel 
Ho did not die at all from the malady with whiob b 
was originally attacked. 

980. (Lord Deiwi.) Has the school only be« 
broken up on two occasions ? — Only on 
in my recollection. I have two rooms in a cot 
close to my bouse, which I use as, a kind of a 
tarium, and there I always send a case of inCectiom 
illness. 

981. There is no distinct building as at Eton aa{ 
^^S^'Ji ^""^ possibly elsewhere, for the purposes of ■] 
sanatorium common to the whole school ? — N "' 
is not. Most of the houses have what may b 
a sanitarium either within themaelves or 
adjoining. 

982. With reference to a subject akin to thi^T 
the provision for bathing, I think there is no htA 
room in your house ?— No, there is not. I have; 
bath-Toom, but it is not accessible to tbe boys, 

983- Do you know wbetlier in otiter housea tiM 
are ? — Not for l)oys, I should think. 

984. What are the provisions for washing I 
the basin ? — We have a large number of footbalfe 
which are used by boys who do not have spoq^ 
baths, but I should think that o.ie-third of ih6 b 
have sponging baths. 

985. One to each room ? - It is a private nuitta 
they are not found by me ; they are either hinCl 
Durchascd by tbe parents. 

98G. {Sir S. Norchcote.) Are you in tlie babit ( 
going up into tbe boys' rooms at all ? — Yei^ I ( 
always once in the course of the evening. When 
ani at honie during the evening I generally go up fa 
fore prayers ; I idways go up once afterwards. 

987. Do you go into each room or only into soi, 
of them ? — It depends on circumstances. I have | 
uniforni practice; the less uniform tbe better. I n 
knock at the door and go in. 

988. {lA>rd Lfft/elton.) I understand you t 
state that the profit on Ibe board alone of. 50 bcij 
would be 15/. That would be 750/. a year ? — Tm 
but I feel it extremely diflicult to give anything I" 
an estimate because it is so dilGcult to separata itc . ^ 
of personal expenditure from that of tbe boys. E^ 
example, I breakfast with my boys every dajr wfaei 
wo are alone. All I know is, that ray balance »t t)^ 
end of the year is my profit, which after all is Ai^ 
most thorough test. I proceed on this calculation — :j 

Annual savings 
Personal expenditure 



which is thus made 



up- 



Privatu tuition of 60 pupils nt 15/. JXXl 

each. 

Assistant master's salary - - 150 

Pi'ofit on boarding honae (50 boys) - 7S0 

Income from other soiH-ces (privtle) 400 



Total 



£S,200 



Tbe amount at which I put my nwn expenditures 

1.200/., is the only point open to dispute ; that I a 
obliged to estimate to tJie best of my ability. 

989. {Sir ,V. NoTlkeote.) Are the boys allowed « 
get meat or anything of tliat sort in for brei^faat ?- 
All bavo tea, coffee, rolls, butter aud bread provide) 
They are allowed if they wish to bring in onytbiB 
cold, and if they wish it tlicy are allowed lo have egl 
or.aiiytbiog as simple as that cooked in the kitchen 
but nothing else. Many boys do that und many 4 
»ot ; Ijho^d tbuik,grobably two-thirds do nvt. 
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990. (Lord Clarendon.) I r.mittpd to ask you about 
figging. The fagging does not go below the fifth 
form, does it ? — No ; the remove and first shell are 
night fngs ftiid the others are day fugs. 

991. And yon do not consider there is anything 
objectionable in the system of fagging, m estabiisbed 
at Harrow? — I do not. 

992. It is neither disapproved by the masterB uor 
very mucli disliked by the boys? — I do not think it is. 

993. There Is another point, of perlwps no ^eat 
importance, and yet I believe it is thought so by Borae 
of the boys, which is their dress,— the tail coat which 
ihey are obliged to wear when they get into the fifth 
and sixth forms ; is that a matter, in your opinion, 
of great necessity? — It is a matter of their owm 
arrsngemont. I, do not think we interfere in the 
slightest degree with it. We do not require them to 
wear tail coats at all. It is a question of jackets or 
tail coats. 

994. (Lord Lffttelton.) Would the master prevent 
the wearing of any other ? — The adoption of a tail 
coat at ft certain period of the school is a matter of 
usage among themselves. 

995. {Lord Clarendon.) It is a proof of their 
status in the school ?— Yes. 

996. {Lord Lffttelton.) Might a fifth form boy 
wear a round jacket if he liked ? — A parent once 
tried the experiment. He was very anxious that his 
son, who was a little boy, shonld not wear a long coat, 
and be applied to the Head Muster, who said be was 
at liberty ta wear a jacket. The boy wore a jacket 
for two days, hut during all that time he was made 
ao unhappy by his schoolfellows laughing at him 
that he begged his father to allow him to wear a coat. 
At that time it was said that it was not at all a 
school regulation depending on the masters, but on 
the boys themselves. What we do is to restrict them 
from wearing all sorts of colours and any cut of coat, 
except the old dress coat. 

997. {T^ord Clarendon.) A boy below the fifth 
form would not be allowed to wear a tail coat, would 
he ?^Only by tlie leave of the bead of the school. 

998. And the masters ? — They have nothing to do 
with it, I have several boys in my house who wear 
tail coats. 

999. Wbo are not in the fifth form ? — Yes. If a 
big boy applies to the head of the school for leave, the 
head of the school gives it to him. 

1000. {Lord LytUlton.) But, ordinarily, no one 
would think of allowing a jacket to be worn in the 
fifth form?— No. With regard to dress, the real 
point is whether or no, what are now so very com- 
mon, morning coats, should be worn instead of dress 
coats. Some 20 years ago nobody would have thought 
it a great hardghip to have to wear a dress coal in the 
morning. At present a boy is obliged to have a double 
outfit ; ho is obliged to have a morning coat which he 
wears at home, and which he does not wear out tn 

I one vacation, and outgrows before a second, and to 
have a dress coat to wear at school. The dress Coat is 
the real grievance on the part of the pweut. I do not 
think the boys feel it themselves ; some may. Those 
I have spoken to I think would rather maintain the 
present state of things. 

1001. And wear the sort of coats that are now 
■worn ? — I believe they would. 

1002. Should yoti consider that there would be any 
great objection to changing that form of dress if 
there was a general wiSh on the part of the bo^s for 
it ? — I do not know. It is rattier looked upon now In 
tholigbtof the capand gown of tlie university. It 
is rather distinctive ! it enables you to distinguish a 
boy, and so far it may be an advantage. 
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1003, Do 70U believe the boys would like to be 

allowed to wear all sorts of morning oouts ? — We 

should not bDow them to wear all sorts of momitig ^- ^-.^^ 
coals. I remember perfectly well when this law was ^'' 

first introduced, hoys used to wear green coats and ,j janelt 

brass buttons, with very smart waistcoats ; we were 

obliged to put that down. As to the shape of tbc 

coat, I do not think the boys object to it at all, but 
rather like it. Some are very much attached to the 
old custom. 

1004. {Mr. Vauff/ian.) How long have you been at 
Harrow ? — Since January 1837- 

lOOo. Can you tell Ine what (he usag^ of the school 
has been with regard to gratuitous instruction ; that 
is to say, whether gratuitous instruction has ever 
been given U) the kinsmen of the founder ap6a th<i 
same footing in which it is given to those ia- the 
pai'ish of Harrow ? — I do not know at all. 

1006. Do you know whether any application has 
ever been made for it ? — I do not know. 

1007. Xre you at all acquainted with the deeds 
connected with the foundation of the school ? — I havu 
read John Lyon's w^ill, and I have read over tho 
charter founded on it. 

1008. Do yon remember any points in either of 
those documents that bear upon that subject ? — I do 

1009. Perhaps I may as well point out to you the 
particular passages that appear to give certain rtghtu 
for gratuitous instruction to the founder's kin. There 
is the following among the original rules of the 
school : " The schoolmaster may receive over and 
" above the youth of the inhabitants within the 
" pariah so many foreigners as the whole number 
" may be well taught and applied and the ptacti can 
" conveniently contain, by the judgment of the Go- 
" veniors, and of the foreigners he may take Bocli 
" stipends and wages aa he can get, except that they 
" he of the kindred of John Lyon the founder" ? — 
I am not aware whether it has been applied for. 

1010. Do you know whether there has been any 
' of the Governors that bos at all abrogated that ? 
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1011. With regard to founder's exhibitions from 
the school to the universities, are you aware that any 
preference to those has ever been claimed by the 
founder's kin ? — Not to rey knowledge ; I nevPr 
heard of any founder's kin in any way. 

1012. Has any preference been given to parishioners 
of Harrow ? — No, they have always followed tho re- 
sult of the examination, 

J013. Are you aware whether in the original orders 
of the founder be directs that any preference shall be 
given to the parishioners of Harrow or his own kin 
in awarding tho exhibitions ? — I do not know. 

1014. Are you aware of (he existence of this pas- 
sage with reference to the scholars sent as exhibi- 
tioners : " All the said poor scholars to be taken and 
" chosen out of the sold free grammar school at 
" Harrow, and of the most apt and most .poor aoi't 
" that may be met. The poor kinsfolk of me, the 
*' said John Lyon, if any such be, and such as are 
" horn within the said parish of Harrow, being apt 
" to leam, poor, and meet 10 go to the university, 
" to bo preferred before others," Were you awaro 
of tho existence of that passage ? — No, I was not. 
i have read the charter over, but I never know of 
such a case. 

lOlo. Do you or do you not think th a t^ practically 
the fouudet^s kin have shared the advantages with the 
parishioners, or have they had any prefercace shown 
to tbem in the exhibitions ? — To the best of ijiy 
knowledge they never had tho least preference. I 
never heard of the existence of the founder's kin. 



The mtness withdrew. 
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TiioKAS Woob, Esq., examiocd. 
jd^hUl. |(,ijs_ (;;„„/ VltiTtHiitm.) I beliere you are [lie 
M JuD* tana. 'li'^'^'fR niftntcr ^l Hiirrow ?^I am. 
~ ' lOKJ, IIow luiiny yoorn have you bffii drawing 

mulcr UiLTt' ? — Twcrrity.«ix ycurK. 

1017. Arc you ri.^si(l(fnt nt Harrow ? — Yes. 

1018. Anil your nrcupation ix uxclusivcty tn Icacli 
drnwiji); tliprc, nit Tnr ax it in corincctpd with Iho 
achool ? — KxcliiaiTcIy. 

lOli). You lio not keep a lioarding house or take 
any pupib in the Iiouho ? — No. 

102(). About how many pupils have you on nn 
Avci'ufca 1 — It would not be very easy to strike an 
ftViTii({u without rtiforonco to bookti. but I think on a 
rough guusR I might stiy, perhnpa, 50 as an averagi-. 



1021. Who attend regularly ?—YeB, 

102U, From what part of the school aio your 
pupils mostly drawn ? — I do not think from any par- 
ticular parL I should say they arc dispersed almost 
completely through the school ; I do not think I could 
name any particular form fiom which tliey are more 
numerous than others. 

1023, Their attendance on you is entirely volun- 
tary, is it not ? — No ; they are punished by imposi- 
tions if they omit to come to me, 

1024. That is those who undertake il, bnt I mean 
it is not compulsory ; it is not part of the school 
pystcm to oltL'nd ? — No ; those who attend on me do 
it either froni their friends' wish or their own desire, 

102j. I suppose the grenter part of the pupils who 
attend your lessons do so in conseiiuenco of the desire 
of their parents ? — Yes ; but not entirely. 

1026. Are those rare cases, or are there many 
who voluntarily desire instruction in drawing? — 
Many ; I think I may infer that from this circnra- 
stance, that my reports which ore sent in fortnightly 
to every tutor, have to specify the number of atten- 
dances, which must amount to four in the fortnight; so 
far from being bounded by that there are many cases 
in which the boys exceed it. There are some who 
have as many as 8, 9, or 10, I have given as many as 
12 in the fortnight, hut it is voluntary, they are not 
bound to attend more than four times in the fortnight. 
They do it of their own accord, and from their own 
wish and choice entirely, 

1027. When once a boy has embarked on his in- 
struction with you he must follow it up j you would 
report him if he did ni.t attend ? — Unquestionably ; 
I do that every fortnight ns a regular thing. 

1028. You report his attendance and his progress? 
— Yes ; to his tutor. 

1029. To whose house he belongs ? — To his tutor; 
not necessarily to the master in whose house lio may 
he. 

1030. Doyoureport him to the master of the house 
in school ?.— No ; to hix private tutor. He must show 
four marks for tho fortnight's attendance on me, in- 
dicating that ho has been with me four times for an 
hour etich time, 

1031. Those marks are merely for attendance, not 
for progrex* ? — Merely for attendance. I really think 
I may nay of the majority that they exceed that num- 
ber by their own wIkIi. 

1032. ])oyou uol give marks for progress? — Not 
In ihwM! rrimrls, Thei-e are otlier printed reports ot 
a dlfTorent form in which that occurs. 

1033. It credit given in the examinations to pro- 
floienM" in drawing ? Is your report for good or for 
bad of fttiy UM to thii boy at the half-yearly examin- 
ation ?~I think not now ; but till very lately, at 
lca«t till within a few months after Dr. Vaughan loft, 
I always gave copies ns they arc called to those who 
deserved it from regularity of attendance and progress. 
Mr. llutlcr has thought fit to alter the plan ; he does 
not object to my giving copies to tho lower school, 
but he tells niu ' " nkh it is rather infra dig. for a 
bciyio the up' to receive a reward for merely 

gwhat lo. 



1034. But your copies were given for proficin 
not merely for attendance ? — For both. 

103o. I do not understand why it should be in/ra 
diff, for a txiy lo receive a piize for having succeodeS 
in what he attempted ? — It was beeau^e the giving of 
the copies was supposed to be due to both prt^ren 
and regularity of attendance. It must be many years < 
ago now si nee I have h.td to report a boy for anytbing 
approaching to bad conduct. 

1036. What is the nature of the iRstructi<m yon 
give them in dran'ing, is it in perspective ? — Per- 
spective, undoubtedly, because I look upon perspectiTe 
as lying at the root of the whole, and until a boy hu 
mastered some of the elementary portions of that 
study, it is no use to take him out sketching, irhicli I 
do in the summer. 

1037. You arc in the habit of taking the boys vKJk 
sketching ? — Yes, in the summer quarter. 

1038. That is taken out of the half-hoIidajB ?-- 
All their work is taken out of the half-holidays. 

1039. Do they draw from caete ? — No, not im^db 
I could not manage anything of that kind myael^ 
situated as I am with ea many boys, and many tf . 
them in different stages of progress, of diflereat, 
abilities, in the room at the same time. The only 
plan I can follow is to take those out in the tiuRili 
term who I think are able to sketch from naturei, a 
let tlu-m make the most of it. 

1040. They do not draw figures ?~SIy nttention k, 
principally turned lo landscape, and to drawing f 
nature, as being the great object of learning it. 

1041. There is nodrawingfromcastsormodeflft?— 
Not much, 

1042. I suppose yon use models in so far as pc^ 
spoctive is concerned ? — Yes. I ought to mmitidft. 
that at stated seasons I give them lectures on pct^ 
spective in my pupil room. 

1043. I suppoM> it is portof thehour thattheygil)^ 
to you that is employed in that way ? — The whole ■ 
it, and for that they have tlie same mark as if they In ' 
been pursuing the practice of it. 

1044. It (3 for attendance ? — Yes. 
!04o. (Zorrf Devon.) Do you ever find any ditt*' 

cully in keeping order in your class ? — Never. I wi ' 
mentioning just now that for 8 or 10 yearj I nen 
had occasion to report a boy, 

1046. What I meant wna something short of beiq 
" reported" ; have you ever liad any difficidty at «I1 

— I have perhaps once or twice in the course of t 

time, but I have always Ibuud that by coolaesa •qd 
temper those boys could be kept euiu-ely in order. 

1047. (Lord Lj/llelton.) Are many of. your 1 

among the best boys in the geuerid school stadies TZj 
I think they are. 

1048. (Sir Stafford Northcote.) Do you teaidi bi 
geometrical drawing at all ?— ^I do not; thatiiltl 
department of the military drawuig master, irhotAi 
apjiointment is in fact now vacant. 

1049. {Lord Devon.) Has there been one ? — "Yat, 
an officer of the rank of captain or colonel in the antM 
He did not live at Harrow. He used lo come ovi 
for a day or two. I suppose it did not answer h 
purpose. 

1050. {fiir Stafford NorlJwole.) How long ago in 
that ?— I think il. cannot be more than three or ftn 
years ago Mince lie came, but then he had only one i 
two boys. 

1051. Were lliey the same boys as learnt of you ? 
— I do not think they were, but cannot be sore. 

1052. ( Lord DetoTt.) How long had there been % 
drawing master for military purposes ? — I can hardlj 
say i but for some 8 or 10 years it did not come und^ 
my observation sufficiently to enable me to spenk iritK 
certainty. 

1053. (Mr. Vaughan.) What time in the day i 
allowed for the drawing lessons ? — Their attendt 
on me takes place iu their play hours. 

10.54. And no time is given but play hours ? — Onl;^ 
that ; and tlie consequence is, that they cc 



I when they can best manage it ; for instance, if they 
■re engaged in a cricket luatch, tliat serves as an 
excuse, and instead of coming to me on that day they 
como the day after, or something of that kind. 

1055. Do you find that that interferes with the 
prosecution of the study ? — It must do so in some 
respects, but IctCnuot liclpitfrom the cause I mention. 

1056. Do jou make use in any way of the school 
vacations to assist the progress of the boys by setting 
them holiday tasks for prices ? — I cannot do that ; 
I have tried it. 

1057. Do you mean you cannot rolj upon them to 
do the work ? — I cannot rely upon them. 

1058. Or do you mean that you cannot rely on the 
I work done being entirely their own ? — 1 cannot vely 
' upon either ; and, what is more, I cannot rely upon 

their taking core of any studies I may put in baud. I 
have done that at variou.'i times, and I generally find 
that they have done nothing. 

1059. Have not the pursuits of the family permitted 
Ihem to do it ? — Tliero are many cases in which 
sisl«rs 01" brothers have had a taste for the art. Then 
the case is very different. Tliero oi-o boys under 
those circumstances who show mo at the end of the 
vacation sketclies which prove tliat they must have 
devoted a great deal of time to ttiem, especially those 
who have been abroad. 

1060. If it were to become more general, coidd it 
bo taught in claHses ? — It could be titught in claBsea 
if made part of llio ?eliool work ; not otherwise. 

1061. I do uol mean if the whole school, bntlmcan 
if a much larger proportion would learn ? — I think if 
it were made part of tho sclioolwork, nearly the wholo 
school might possibly learn. 

1062. I was not considering the caao of its being 
compulsory, but of such focilitics being given to it as 
that it could be taught in classes ? — It could only be 
done nnder those uircnnistances ; it can never be done 
as long as it takes tlie place of play, that is, in classes 
previously arranged. 

1063. Would it be a consequence of its being mode 
part of the Echool work, and taught in classes, that it 
would he tuugbt witli less expense to the individuals 
learning it ? — Tliat might be, but I liavc no means 
of judging 

1064. Being taught together, it would impose less 
trouble on tho master, itnd therefore cause less ex- 
pense? — I do nut see tliat that would impose less 
trouble. 

1065. Have most of those who como to you learnt 
it before ? — I think, pcrliups, the greater number 
'have. It is very difficult to say. 

1066. Do you find tliat a great many still are 
content to begin with tlic elements ? — Very many ; 
though I think 1 may say Ihot tlio mnjority know 
something about it before they come. 

1067. Do you think that the boys who study it arc 
^ ha fond of athletic pursuits ns other boys, or do you 

^. think you got the weaklier boys ; boys less fond of 
piny ? — No, I do not think bo at all. I cannot call 
to mind a case. 

1068. Do you think that those who prosecute it, ns 
you say some do, with eminent success, are tempted 
by it nt all to encroach on llieir school work. Have 
you ever had any complaints of that sort ? — Never. 

1069. Do you thiiik it is n study which furnishes a 
good relief to school work, without encroaching upon 
it ? — Unquestionably. 

1070. Do you think it oxercisea different faculties? 
— Wholly different. 

1071. And therefore is a relief, although still an 
occu|)ation ? — It is a mental relief, ns cricket is a 
physical relief. 

The witness 



1072. Do you consider that it has an effect on the HAIiBOW.- 
handwriting ? — -I think but little. 

1073. You do not think it gives freedom or pro- ^- "'"^< ^H 
cision of hand ? — I think not, I think, on the con- 
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trary, the best painters of our day 
writers, as a general rule. 

1074. It a little surprises mo to hen 
you over attempted to analyse the rea; 
all. Is it in the position of the hand, 
that sort ? — No, but it is notorious, no 
perhaps accidental. 

1075. Have you heard that it gives greater precision 
in the use of firearms ; in tho use of the riSe, for in- 
stance ? — It certainly trains the eye ; it has that 
effect ; the eye becomes more true. No man can 
study drawing, more especially if he studies from 
nature, without educating his eye to a great extent. 

1076. With regard to the hand also, do you think 
it has any effect on the hand in giving it obedieneo to 
the eye, and briuging it into harmony with the eye ? 
— I should think not in the ease of the rifle. 

1077. Has it ever occurred to you, from your posi- 
tion as teacher to a great public school, to consider 
the relation that the possession of the art of drawing 
holds towards general education ? — I think, in most 
cases, one can hardly look upon it otherwise than as 
an accomplisltraent, not as a school study. I am not 
sure that I quite see your question. 

1078. I meant as an element of education, physical 
and iniellectuul, have you considered what its value 
is? — As an accomplishment, offering a resource on 
most occasions, in travelling for instance, I think it 
ia valuable, to go no higher. 

1079. Have you any suggestions to make that 
might assist its prosecution with success at Harrow. 
Have you any suggestions to make as to the arrange- 
ment of the drawing system, oi- as to any facilities 
which might be given to it ? — I caunot suggest any- 
thing so long as the drawing lesson takes place in the 
play hours. 

1080. Tliat is one suggestion as to which I should 
ask you whether you have any suggestion to make, 
viz., as to the time at which it should be taught? — 
I can only answer again that as long as it takes the 
place of the play hours I can give no suggestion. 

1081. Does it nmouot to this that, in order to the 
successful prosecution of the study, you would suggest 
that it should take place out of play hours? — That 
certainly would very materially nasist it. 

1082. {Lord Lyitelton.') They have no prizes for 
drawing at Harrow ?— They have. 

1083. There is notliing to encourage success p»r- 
ticularly ? — Yes ; there are prizes now j the copies 
are only given to the lower school. 

1084. in the upper part of tho school there is 
nothing in the nature of reward or com]>ctition? — 
Now there ia. 

10*15. You say in your answer that many of the 
boys occupy much more of their time than the neces- 
sary two hours, as much ns double that time, do you 
think ? — Moi^ than that sometimes. 

1086. Those who are very fond of it ?— Tes, and 
tliey are many, 

1087. {Lord Clare»don.) Tour emoluments, I be- 
lieve, arise from fees from your pupils ? — Entirely. 

1068. Are they paid to you direct, or do they come 
to you from the Head Master ? — Through the heads of 
the houaee. 

1089. Through the head of the house ?— Tes j the 
reiwrts go through tho private tutor, and the accounts 
through the head of the house. 

1090. And tho fee, I think, is three gainens the 
term? — Yts ; (hat is, for three terms a year, nino 
guiniius for each boy. 
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m 10!)1. {/.or,f rinrnidon.) I Ulfi^tro rm arv an 
* usldlaiit diM.icftl mii*tiT nt lUrn/w ?— YW 

1092. IIow Imix li»vo yiiu lipmi m ?— Since the 
■ iprltiK of 1M2. 

1098. You i>ri" likvwiao, I hfWf.wK, romfKwition 
miuk'r ? — Vt^ii, I haw bwn ao for ithoat 9 yr*n, 
Wbop 1 flrBt wtfit t<i nnrrtiw, I lo&k a form, Init 
BftAr mMHDtRiTiPr, I8i73, Pr. Vnugtinn pngngcd m<^ on 
tlin com {KM it ion. 

lOJJ-l, Whut nrc your pn-ciw dulica aa crjmporilion 
niMtcr ? — Tficj' tiav<' vwicd, bnt spvnking genenilty 
I tKlcQ n ilivinion of the mortilnra and upper fiiili 
fonn in composition. Whon mj work fir»i began. 
Dr. Vnu^hsn took ihefir^t 4 monitori^ ani] I took 
the next II boy* (llic lai;! G iDonitorif and the first 
a of the upper oixth form), nnd at that time Mr. Si«el 
took the rcmainiug I ii of the apper sixth form. >ly 
work WIM to look over exerci«'3, which sfleriranlf 
were in some r^ases sabmiiied to Dr. Vaughao, but I 
wtM responsible for the correction of the exerci«ei of 
the 11 boys following tlie first four. 

1095. TheHeaiiMastertooklandjoulookll?— Tea. 

1096. {Lord Lijttelton.) llieri^ are oot more Ikan 
\5 monitors altogether ? — At tltat time there were 
only 10 ; but I reckon the whole form toother. 

1097. (Lord Ctarendtm.) Tour duties were otm- 
fioed to those 1 1 monitors, yon did not go lower down 
in the school than them ? — Not a( that time. 

1098. Tou looked orer the composiliona of the 
highest bitya in the school, except fonr ? — Yes. 

1099. Do you correct them in school or do yon look 
them DTcr before they go to the school ? — My custom 
is generally to look over the exercises before the 
special boy comes to me, but he cornea to me in my 
study : the work is not done in the school at all. Each 
boy comes separately to me, and I look over iLe 
exercises with him in my study. 

1100. Then you do for him what the private tutor 
does for him in other pfirta of the school ? — Yes ; kt 
least whiit the private tutor docs in thu fifkli furtn. 

1101. Tho monitors do not have private tutors as 
such, do (hey '! — The composition of the monitors 
and the upper sixth form \i not looked over by their 
private tutors. 

1102. Do those monitors have private tutors? — 
Yes : but their work is confined to what i< called 
private reading in one cin.'tsical subject. 

1 103. Do you continue at the present motoent with 
these 1 1 monitors under your charge ? — I mentioned 
that that was the original arrangemenl : several 
changes have been made since. During the latter 
part of Dr. \'';iuf:han's atny at Harrow, I fancieil thcrB 
wna too much labour bestowed on the composition 
of the eixtli form. Thei^ were three masters en- 
gaged on it. and I suggested to Dr. Vaugban that it 
would be an adequate provision if he could take 
part of the form, and I take the remainder ; it ended 
in hb taking the first 10, and I took the rem^nin;; 
20. I found that was more than I conid do well 
with my otber work. When Mr. Butler cnme the 
form was divided into equal divisions, I was to take 
15 regularly, and the Head Master to be responsible 
for the other 15. 

1104. You are talking of the wholcof the fonnf — Yes, 

1105. That consists of more than 30 boys ? — I am 
tnlkingof the upper sixth form. The arrangement 
at preient is, tlut the Head Master takes constantly 
the first 10 and 5 out of the remaining 20, who come 
to me, so that every week I have 15, and the head- 
master 15, tho first 10 being constant in his case, 
and the remaining 5 variable. 

1 106. Tliat is the system now ?— Yes ; and it has 
been so sineo Mr. Bullcr has been nt Harrow. 

1107. Do yon think it is a system which works 
well ? — I think it is deciiledlj' nmre satisfactory thnn 
the former one, because the Head Master sees every 
boy of the upfier sixth with some exercise. 

lUH. !• ji ei„(.(, you iim-e ij^cn at Harrow, that a 
M*""?""' "^ ''""^ '"'* '"^^° devoted, and com- 
iveo to mathematics and modern languages ? 
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— The i^nge with regard lo _ 
in th»' lower pan 'J the fcboot was made shorti 
I lautui to Ilam/w ; the matfaemadeal arrmne 
weiT? DUfbt bfrfof e I rsme. ^ 

1109. Do y«a consider tbat ibe time tlnC 
Hivcn to in>lb(!iiukiics and modem l«>nue«. m 



way injonVma to tbe elaencal stndiM?^! 
whether it wodM be pa»ble for me to amwi 
qnesiioD. b«cn«e the IcMons which woald be aj 
I imagine, womld be the con^iruiii" I.^*oti«. 
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<»mp<j«i«wn, I ibink, wooW be eniirelr QnionH 
preparation Tt» modem langaa^e^ nr oioikn 
I do not believe t!i« tbe pr^pantioa of t!.,-ae - 
for school t»kea np time so a» to inter-fere wfali 
position. ^ 

1110. Then Ton have noihing ,« „(- 
respert lo modem languages and 
interfering with clabrics?— I cannot ■ 
actnal effect on composition at alL I lii^^ 
ledge of tho ehaiscier of the compociti*^ i 
these subjoclfl were p&rt of ibe school work 

1111. Yon hare only to do with U»e cw^no.' 
—I r^nlarly lake one lesson a week on £^ 
and olb«r lessons 'though rveli-> at an. ^"ZT^ 
tl>e Head Master wishes me to A, %o. ^ " 

1112. Verse and prow * — Yes 

1 1 13. Do yon think that if anr more time -. 
voitd to naibenulics and modern langua^^ ^ 
now given, lb* dawical instmction atid i,nif 
would suffer from it ?— It is rerv difficult t 
an opinion on « wide a question. wi,i.o„*t *^^ 
bad very mnch greater opponaaity for (^__ - 
pref«ii wiih the past state of tbe whool tl. J!!*? 
had ; hu. I *J»onld think that the compo^ ^ 
would not suffer, oc rather the good cotcinlJ^ 
not ej^r. But it would probably be otW^' 
regard to the maf« <a tbe boys. Their •"»*« 
would, I believe, snfftr. for I do not su,.po^P«« 
would gam any increase of vigour by Kreix-l 
of work, and the amount of time at their^4- *** 
now fiilly occupied. A good composer wonld^"** 
other subjects to his composition. ■•cr 

1114. Ton think that the present ariit-n 
sical instruction at Ilorrow. with r^^^^ "'^ ' 
proficiency and snccess, could not aSord "f *' ^ 
more lime subtracted from it ?— The ti 
to classics is certainly not more iban i^Zh^^ 
necessary, at any rale for ihe best bov« ^^■ 
mean, who reap the benefit of the t 
of Ihe schooL 

1115. Do you think that the 
classics are liught at Harrow is (he bepi'fi"" ' 
devised, and is productive of the best , .* - 
really must plead total inability to answ„**"'*" *" 
question as that ; generally, however, i, ZJl ■"* 
that the freedom and variety of the Vq^* **' 
leaching pursued are calculated to t-ncoJ^'^* 
develop every form of sound fcholarslUp *^" *" 

1 1 16. But since you have carried tl™ 
system into operation, nothing has oceurrt^i ***"* 
that would be an improvement upon it "-__i *° J" 
remembered that we come rather to woik * ""*" ' 
tem than to frame an idea of one ; and ogr b 

allows of constant chaii" 
pic no change si " 
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11:17. BittBtill in working asystcm, its {leficieavici! 
inigLt suggest themselves ; Tor instance, do you think 
thnt the grammar is (uught in the most efficient way ; 
is the Harrowgrammarone that you think is incapable 
of improFement ? — I sjjeuk of* course with vury 
greHt dilfideuce as to the working of the diflferent 
formic, but I believe that two or three modes of 
teaching gnuiimor ore represented in diffbrent parts 
of the echot>l, where the some text book is used. 
Thus I think a boy ought to gain a thorough know- 
ledge of grammar la he passes through the school, 
from having the same great rules inculcated and ex- 
plained in many ways. 

Ills. Has this ditlereuce in the use of the grammar 
reference to the different masters by whom it is used, 
or the ditferent parts of the school to which it is 
directed ? — To the private views of the roasters, and 
in part to the form. 

1119. So that the manner in which grammar is 
taught depends on the individual roaster ? — Yes. 

1120. And his mode of leaching the grammar and 
applying the rules ? — Exactly ; in everything except 
the text book which he usex the leaching depends on 

1121. Those boys with whom you have to do, who 
are quite the su]>erior boys ol the school ; do you 
find them well grounded in Latin and Greek, with 
a full and to you satisfactory knowledge of gram- 
mar, as tboy come to you alVfr they have gone 
through the school ? — I think it is necessnry lo bo 
remembered that the rising in the school depends on 
many things besides scholarship, A boy may rise 
most rapidly into the upper sixth form without being 
at any time distinguished for scholarship by the 
help of modern languages and mathematics. I have 
known a case whei'e a boy has risen from the 
bottom of the form almost to the top by great success 
in mathematics, and rice rersS, so that It happens 
continnally that a boy reaches the upper si.\th who 
is n very bad scholar. 

1 1S2. Those cases are rare. Surely it is mainly by 
classics that a boy advances to the higher positions in 
the school ? — Excellent scholai's, who are necessanly 
few, rise rapidly ; but commonly a boy rises by fair 
proficiency in a variety of subjects, which is com- 
patible with bad scholarship ; for lessons in divinity, 
history, geogi-aphy, and repetitions arc included in 
classics, and pure scholarship has comparatively little 
weight in the examinations. 

1123. Bui, speaking generally, do you think that 
those boys with whom you have to do, and who are 
l.ho upper boys of the school, are well grounded in 
grammar, and that they are fundamentally acquainted 
with the classical languages ; would that be the result 
of your observations on their composition ? — I feel 
that every answer must he relative. Before speaking 
positively, I should like lo compare my own pupils 
with those of other schools. The boat boys are good 
scholars ; many are what they always will be, indif- 
ferent Hcholare. 

1124. But then you would say, would you not, 
that the best boys at Harrow are upon nn avora°;c 
well giounded in the fundamental principles of the 
language ?^ — ^I think I said that the best boys are 
really good scholars, and all the boys seem to me to 
have the opportunity of gaining sound scholarsliip. 
Indeed the tendency of our system is to look to the 
average rather than to the most promiaiu^ boys. 

1125. I do not think it is necessary that you should 
speak positively on the matter, as the best scholars, — 
the most proficient, — must be rather the exception than 
the rule j how do you find the great majority of the 
boys that come to you, even those who get up to the 
top of the sixth form, are they generally well groun- 
ded in classics? Do thoj- leave Hari-ow with a fair 
proficiency in classical knowledge ? — I should say so 
judging from the composition. Their verse compo- 
sition is generally free from gross blunders ; the Latin 
prose is fair, the Greek verse I shonld s:iy rather 
better. I think it is a much easier sDhjeet. 
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1126. You are speaking then of boys, I suppose, HAHBOff. 
who have been 3J years at Harrow ? — Tliat I think 
is the average school life of a sixth-forin hoy. 

1127. You have no knowledge whatever of their S. F. tVatcoit. 

itcquiromeuts in modern languages or mathematics ? 

Wo, not directly, 

]12ti. Have you private pupils? — I have, 

1 129. Do you direct your attention at all to, or do 
you interest yourself in, their progress in mathematics 
and modern hiuguages ? — 1 always ascertain the 
position of my pupils in those subjects. 

1130. Do you consider that they do make fair 
progress in them, as far as you are able to judge ? — 
1 think the best boys do, decidedly. 

1131. In both raatliematicB and modern languages ? 
—In both. 

1132. With reference to the time tliey are able to 
allot to it ? — This is pre-supposed. For instance, a 
boy, as I have known to be the case, may gain a 
very fair knowledge of German in two yeara. 

1133. Not having any knowledge of it before ?^-A 
knowledge of the first elements only. 

113-i. {Lord Devon.) You have been several years 
at Harrow ? — Yes, ten years. 

1135. During that ten years has the general average 
composition of the school, on the whole, so fai' as it came 
under your observation, advanced, or in any degree 
deteriorated 't — You will observe that at the beginning 
of my time I took boys from the upper division of the 
upper sixth form only. 

1136. Take the observation generally? — Looking 
tomyownpnpils I cannot say there is much difference, 
the average of the best composers is about the same : 
that of the inferior composers somewhat lower. 

1137. Supposing an opinion were entertained in 
any quarter that in consequence of the introduction of 
more branches of instruction the general classical 
character of the school had somewhat declined, should 
you be disposed to agree in that opinion or not ? — 
That is a question which I feel unable to answer, 
because 1 have not known the school under any other 
system ; but I believe roost strongly that ttie multi- 
plication of subjects is a great evil. 

1138. Were yon at Harrow yourself ? — No. 

1139. {Lord Lyttelton.) Have you had private 
pupils all the time you have been at HaiTow ? — Yes. 

1140. lu your own private pupils alone have you 
observed any falling off in classical scholarship during 
that time ? — No, I ihink not. 

1141. What litttin grammar is used at Harrow ? — 
That called King Edward the Sixth's, which was 
prepared by Dr. Wordsworth. It resembles the Eton 
grammar in form and avrangeroent, but differs from 
it considerably in detail. 

1142. Is it Dr. Charles Wordsworth or Dr. Chris- 
topher Wordsworth ?— Dr, Chrislophor Wordsworth. 
Dr. Charles Wordsworth composed the Greek gram- 
mar which we use. 

11 43. W'ith regard to the work done during the 
October Term, 1861, jiart of it is looking over the 
fifth forro composition ; how many do you look over ? — 
That return relers only to my private pupils. 

1144. {Sir S. Nvrl/tcote.) I think you said you 
looked over 15 boys a week? — Yes. 

Il4fi. Butin this table apparently there are some 21 
or 22 boys; are some of those stated twice over ? — No, 
that division of time is owing to the aiTangement I 
mentioned before. I fix hours for 20 boys, but five 
in each week do not necessarily come to me. Ill one 
quarter I had 17. A boy comes twice if any com- 
position is left uncorrected, 

1146. With regard to the Latin prose what pro- 
portion of that is original, and what pro{>ortion is 
translation ? — My impf'ession is that it is equally 
divided. There is one theme and one piece of trans- 
lation. 

1 147. So that a boy docs a piece of Latin prose of 
one kind or another every week?' — Not quite so. 
The ordinary arrangement ia this, a Latin theme is 
done in the first week, a Latin translation in the 

Cc -1 
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1177. But DO better means of punishment luggest 
themselves to yonr mind as the result of your ex- 
perience than this of writing out ? — Not on the whole, 
I must confess. 

1178. Do you not think that the system that is 
very often adopted of making boys bring a certain 
number of lines every two hours, or something of 
that sort, on half-holidays, for au indefinite period, n 
period not even stated to theni, is an irritating system, 
and one that rather produces a Eensc of injustice on 
the part of the boy punished and of sympittby witJi 
him on the part of the other boys ? — I have very 
little evidence to speak from ; but I cannot recal any 
instance of a pupil of mine who has had such a punish- 
ment who has over expressed to me or indicated any 
feeling oftlie sort. 

1179. You are aware it is often inllieted ? — Yea. 

1180. I believe you keep a small boarding-Uouse, 



do 






-Yes. 



IIBI. How many boarders liave you ? — My usual 
number is seven ; under peculiar c ire urns tances, I 
have once taken eight. 

1182. Are those boys that you take permanently 
with you in their course through ihe school, or only 
expecting to get into the larger houses? — I should 
never willingly take a boy expecting him to go into 
a large house except under peculiar circumatances. 
I have once or twice done so, 

1183- Do you consider that the boys In the small 
boarding-houses, in your own house, for instance, 
have more direct supervision and attention paid to 
them, morally and physically, tban they have in the 
large boarding-houses? — I must, of course, confine 
evoiything I have to Bay to my own bouse. From 
my own arrangements, and T believe those of the 
o.tber houses are similar, closer and more constant 
Buperviaion of the boya is inevitable. 

1184. Will you state, esactly, what are the rela- 
tions between yourself and them ? — They are with 
me at three meals a day, so that anything physically 
wrong must immediately come under my notice. I 
also see my boys two or three times every evening. 

1185. To converse with them, do you mean? — 
Yes ; and to explain any difficulties they may have. 

1 186. Do yon converse with them with respect to 
their studies ? — Yes ; and on any subject of interest. 

1187. {Lord Li/ttelloii.) Besides their meal-times ? 
—Yes. 

1188. {Lord Clarendon.) And you endeavour lo 
ascertain what their real characters are, both morally 
and intellectually, and to assist them according to the 
result of your observations ?— As far as I can. I 
imagine this to be a necessary part of my duty. 

1189. You consider you stand entirely in loco pa- 
rentit .*— Absolutely. The idea of a small house is 
that of a family. 

1190. You think, then, that you would be able 
to put yourself in the place of a parent more effec- 
tually than any of the masters of the large houses 

■ who are, de facto, private tutors to their boarders ? — 
It could hardly be otherwise. My boys would feci 
less scruple in consulting me, and they bave free 
access to me at all times. 

1191. In fact, that they are necessarily more inti- 
mate with you than they could bo with the master of 
n larger bouse, because you are able and willing to 
devote more time to them ? — This is pre-supposed in 
the idea of a small house. 

1192. The relations between your boya, for in- 
stance, and those of the upper part of Ibe school, I 
suppose, are just the same as those between the boys 
of the large boarding-houses ? — Exactly, 

1193. And you did not think that the boys make 
any difference towards them ; I will not say look 
down upon them, and think they are loo much cared 
for? — I never traced any symptoms of that in the 
boys themselves j and I have turned my attention to 
the question with considerable care. 

1194. Your boya are not isolated because of any 
different treatment made towards them ? — Not in 
their school relations. 



ll9o. But in their social relations ? — I think not at 
all. As regards their relation ojie to another in the 
school, I am aatisfied that they feel a perlect equality 
in position with every other hoy, ^ 

1196. I mean with respect to sbariog in their 
amusements ; you do not think that they consider 
they are a littlo too tenderly treated ? — I do not see 
nuy symptom of such a feeling iu any quatter, 

] 197. And in their amusements it is just the same 
OB ill the school ? — Exactly ; but they suffer in some 
measure from not having a very strong house feeling. 

1 198. Such as matches between the different houses, 
and 80 forth ? — Yes. 

1199. From those sort of matches, of course, they 
arc necessarily excluded ? — Yes, though they combine 
among themselves. 

1200. And GO far, therefore, they arc in n position 
of social inferiority, perhaps, in the school ? — A 
hoy with t'trong athletic tendencies would, perhaps, 
feci so, aud all lose to a certain extent by the want 
of H peculiar house feeling. 

1201. The number of the small boarding- bo uses, 
is nut precisely limited, is it ? — No ; for it must be 
remembered that the small boarding-house is a means 
for making it possible for a junior assistant master to 
live at Harrow. It is, iu fact, a payment fur his 
school-services. 

1202. Witiioul having these pupils, you would not 
bo able to maiutain yourself at Harrow ? — Not if 
regard is had to the exceptional expeusiveneas of th» 
place. 

1203. {Lord Lytleltoji.) But the large houses are 
the same, are they not ?— Yes ; but I think it is im- 
portant to notice the different effect which the 
boarders have on the domestic arrangements of large 
and small houses. Our pupils live with us con- 
stantly. We have no privacy. 

1204. {Lord Clarendon.) For that advantage tho 
parent pays a larger sum ? — Yes. 

120o. Without larger remuneration you would not, 
with seven or eight scholars, have aixy proRt that 
would make it worth while to you ?— « the terms of 
the small houses were lower I think it would be abso- 
lutely impossible for us to live at Harrow at all. 

1206. How much is the amount of salary handed 
over to you by the Head Muster ? — ^'150. 

1207. And that is all you have besides the board- 
ing ? — To this muat be added the private tuition 
fees. 

1208. Have you many private pupils beyond your 
own boarders? — Yea. The pupils from the Head 
Master's bouse and the mathematical masters houses 
are divided among the small houso masters. 

1209. You have as many as 40, have you not ? — 
Yes; but the number ia variable. At first I bad 
only 22- Forty is the fixed limit, which is rarely 
exceeded. 

1210. Paying bow much each ? — £15. 

1211. {Sir S. NorlhcoU.) Do those include the 
boys in your house ? — Yes. 

1212. (Lord Clarendon.) It is 40, in all ?— Y'es.. 

1213. You do not eonaider, with reference to your 
large and onerous duties in the school, that these 40 
boya are more than you can stand to in locoparentia ? 
— I have, as a rule, only seven boys in my house. My 
relation to the other boys is the same tis that of any 
lat^e house master to his pupils. 

1214. To them your relation is merely official ; it 
is their studies you look to ? — That is all I feel myself 
hound to do ; though personal influence variously 
exercised must be connected with this. 

1215- It ia the school boy, not the individual boy ? 
— Yes ; not a member of my family. 

1216. (Lord Lyttellon.^ Ton draw a distinction 
between the boys in your own house, and the boya 
to whom you arc private tutor only ? — I make a dis- 
tinction by considering my obligationa to the one much 
greater tban to tho other, 

1217. Ia it a difference in degree only? — It is 
pTudcall; that I see the boyi in mj bouse every 
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Avouing, *Tn! in ovnry n»!iilion. My intercontee with 
biiT* not of my linnMc^ in nturviwarily more limits]. 

1217. Dii you cimtHdi'T yotirwlf hiiiintl lo repttrtto 
Urn jiun-iilii of thi- buyi" "ut iil'your lioaHf ne to their 
gmifrtil charncWr ? — Qndoiibujdly. 

I2IK. Nrit nnlj lu tn HChixil (irogrms, but lU to 
gmmnil i')mriipt*'r ? — Mont certainly. 

1219. (7-»rrf Clarendon.) Do thoM: reports of yours 
go into the roonlhly reports ? — Ves. 

122)1. )'nii would furnish tlieni to the head of the 
huusi! in wbioh your priv«t(! pupils ore bonrders ? — 

YCB. 

1221. {I^^rd Devon.) Have you ever hud a monitor 
in your hou^o ? — No, I Imve uot. 

1222. It hua be«-n slated to us, very probably on 
good grounds, ilint bt-ncliig roault to boys from being 
pliiwd ill (hat position of res|)onaibilitT in which they 
aitt when at tlio head of a hoiioe, chnrged with main- 
tuiiiiug discipliue und represmng disorder. Dues it 
oneiir tu yOu Ihut ihut nvdvnntage wontd be loxt to 
boyn in hmall hr)U5«s. In ciues where monitors ore 
iu Hindi hou«i.>8 ure they in a. similar poi^ilion to thitt 
which they would occupy in largo houses? — Their 
pUHJlion would Bcarealy ever !« similiir from the num- 
bers undttr their eontrol. 

122B. You have no [lerminitl experieneu ? — No, 
1224. ( Sir S. Northrote.) How does it happen that 
ynu have never had a monitor. Have yonr boys left 
before they gol to that agp ? — I have only a few, and 
scarcely any have stayed to that age. Several have 
gone from my honae to liirgc hou^s, just before they 
become monitors. 

122^5. Do you suppose that the boys who come to 
the small houses aro boys who for any reason gene- 
rally would leave earlier than other boys? — It is 
difficult to annwer that question, because the whole 
number of tiiy houite pupils has not been more than 
30 or 40 i some of them have gone into the army, 
and others lo private tulora. 

1226. You cannot say that there is any general 
law'— I cannot; and I foresee that some of my 
present pupils will speedily be monitors. 

1227. Have you ever had a boy in thp eleven at 
ericket ?— Ye*. 

1228. (3fr. VaagkaH.) Do all those circumstances 
which you have just mentioned, those peculiarities 
in<^dental to being in a small boarding house, tend at 
nil tc form a different character in a small boarding 
house boy from that which i« formed in a large board- 
ing hoose t)oy ? — From what I can see in the pupil- 
room, they make no difference in that vigour and in- 
dependence of character which is supposed to spring 
from the public school system. At the same time it is 
obvious, that small houses extend the advantages of 

'K public school education t« many bnys who from 
Micncy of organisation, phyeJcat or intellectual, 
would not otherwise have enjoyed them. 

1229. With the 6onstJUit conversation with the 
niastcir, nnd the being so iTrachin a kind of home, or as 
you express it, a family, do you think that that does 
not tend to make a different character from that which 
a boy ac(|Uires who is altogether in a large house 
of 40 boys, not seeing so much of thu master ? — I 
)ihonld expect it would do m ; but I do not feel that 
1 should be justified in laying down any broad dif- 
finenru. It would, however, be strange if a small 
house boy were not more interested iu and better 
Inlbnned upon general t«>pios tliau one living almost 
enltivly with hoyn. 

1280. Doea it strike you tlmt there must be a 
tendency in the syslem to jn-oduec that ?—l should 
iici>ume it could not bo otherwise, but 1 should not 
feel justified in saying more. 

1231. SniipoHiiif; ft happened that a vicious boy 
Wii« ill 11 snmil iMmrding iiooso where there were Only 
B<5ven or eight other boys, would not his example be 
vWy much more powerful and unebeeked In a bouse 
of that description than in a large boarding house t — 
Scftposing detw-iion were not almost infallihU-, eer- 
y.uM.J'^^g^^^ the s^uc tiino my oxperieaco tead^ 



me to think that it is inipassible that detectioB A 
not spoedity foUow. 

1232. Do you think that your acquaintaaea 
the hoy? in a small boarding house is such that 31 
would necessarily discocer any evil tendenries whj 
made a boy vicious ? — I should certainly expect ■ 
and, ag far as my experience goes, it bears me trnt 
that expectation. I should think that the inflneti 
eith«r for good or for evil, of a boy of strong el 
ractcr would l>e much greater in a small house th 
in a large house ; at the same time detcettoii in 1 
case of evil would be much more certain in a sta 



1233. (Lord Clarendon.) I think you auid that the 
number of small houses was not limited ? — It tiaa (a^ 
crertsed steadily, I think, since I have becu at HiB- 
row. I am not aware thiU there is any limit. 

1234. And it entirely depends on the master >■ 
be shall appoint? — Entirely. 1 think; in fact, 1 
boarding hou.se i^ a part of the asfiatant 1 
satarv for the sclioul work, and is reckoned as a 

123.5. I>" not the remuneration of the master 
small lioarding houses rather precarious ? — It is ter 
precarious, 

1236. At present their income b dependent on ti 
will of the Head Matter. By increasing the numb 
of «niall hoarding houses he could diminisb ihetT i 
come. 1 suppoi^e it must be an object to tfaent ill 
the number of the houses shotdd be limited ?-^n 
are all conscious that our whole position depeoda d 
the Head Master. We have no tiatut of any kiad I 
the school. 

1237. As masters of email boarding honsea ?•— JU 
the assistant masters are in a similar poGition,^ 
our position is obviouslv the most unstable. 

1238. I see in Table' £ that you have some » 
of superintendence over, or give some instructiokb 
the English form ? — Yes, one lesson on Sundaj^ 
having no Sunday work myself. 

1239. Is it the Gospel of the day ? — It i« b 
entirely to my own discretion ; it has been lately t 
(.lospel of the day. 

1240. It is left in your discretion as lo the mum 
in which you will give religious instruction to (J 
form ? — Yes. I have never received any ( 
directions. 

1241. Is yoiir eouncxioQ with the Engliah (bn 
simply the scriptural iusimction of that form ? — T( 
or rather the Ucripturul iuatructiou on Sunday of ll 
upper ilivision of the form. 

1242. But the fonn altogether is not above SO ?-w 
I do not know what is the number of boys Id I 
whole form ; my division is not above si 
on the Sunday, 

1243. What Scriptural instruction on Sundaj^dc 
the other division get ? — The regular master of C 
form gives them a lesson similar to that which Xgi' 

1244. He is apart from the school ela&'i — Ye«; 
is not reckoned on tlie school staS', f' ,• 

1245. Are you the only regular Harrow nia«ltt«))» 
gives instruction' of any sort to the English foivl 
— 1 am the only one, as far as J know. I sun^' 
undertook to do so for Dr. Vaughati, who felt I 
interest in the school. This was uot a sjiecitied pa 
of my work at all. 

1246. In short, it is scarcely in any way c 
with the Harrow school. It is a sort of, — I will a 
say charity,— and yet it is a soft of eleemosyntt 
establishment founded by the master of Harrow, I 
fact? — It has certainly no practical connexion 1 
the great school ; but Dr. Vaughan, as I u 
from him, distinctly contemplated the removal of ai 
promising boy, if it might seem desirable, IroU tbit 
Knglish form to the great school. 

1247. It really has nothing to do viith the » ^^ 
at Harrow, and receives very little inspection ?-^ 
cannot speak positively, but, as far as I kitow, vet^ 
little. 

124H. It is nobody's business, and nobody is Ini«- 
rest«d in it ? — I nm not aware of anybody, except 
the Head Master and niyseli; who Je uSioiallx In* 
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tercBted in iL' 1 tltint tho modern Uugusge- master 
hna exaraineil in French, but I do not thJuk that auy 
mastor feels himself Ijound to take any purl in the 
workiufT of the school, 

1249. Do you know how fui- that apiilies to the 
Head Master ? — I cannot apeak of Mr. Butler's rela- 
tion to ii. Dr. Vaughan fxaniiiied and inspected ii. 

1250. He established it? — Yes, and therefore be 
took considerable interest in it ; but I can speak of 
nothing positively since then. 

1251. It is for the I'hildrcn of the inhabitants of the 
villase and neighbourhood of HaiTOw ? — Yes ; some 
eome from some little distance, even so tar tui Pinner, 
but still it is conHitcJ to Harrow and the neighbour- 
hood. 

1252. Do you know what the teeling of the 
parenUt is about tlie achool : are they satisfied with 
the attention the children get ? — I am not sure that I 
have eutHcieut information to enable me to speak ; I 
can only judge from the fact tliat they all gladly send 
their children to it, and there was another school 
at Harrow before, which I think has disappeared. 

12o3. What is the number in the English form ? — 
My impression is that it tariea from 20 to 30. The 
boys are chiefly children of tradesmen. 

1254. Are they children of residents at Harrow ? 
~— At Harrow or in the neighbourhood. 

125.5. {Lord Devon.) The whole of those would be 
qualified to come to Harrow school proper if tliey 
chose, on the foundation of Mr. Lyon ? — 1 am not abio 
to say eertainly. 

1256.. Do you think that it would amount to a 
positive certainty? — I imagine the mnjority would 
be qualified to come on the Lyon foundation. 

12o7. {Sit S. NwtAcott.) Have you reason to 
think that there is much use of cribs, or of old copies, 
or mnch copying each other's verses, or helping each 
other in composition by the boys ? — I must speak 
relatively j surli practices will always occur, there 
is no doubt, but I think in a very short time detec* 
tion follows. Composition done out of school is 
checked by composition done in suhool, so that a 
boy's average power is fairly ascertained, and any 
great variation from this excites suspicion. 

125H. You cannot i«ll whether »ho praolice in- 
creases or diminishes ? — The use of translations has 
certainly diminished, because for a time it was tacitly 



admitted, and lately it has been vury rigorously }iut 
down. 

1259. {Mr. VaughaH.) In what way do you meuk 
it was tacitly admitted ?— If. for instance, a tutor 
went into a buy's room and found a translatioti, iiwjis 
not confiscated ; that was in Dr. Vaughan's time, and 
for some time afterwards. 

1260. {Sir S. NorlAeote.) Have the boys the op- 
portunity of copying each other's veraes. Does one 
division have the same subject set, and do they show 
ap to different masters ? — Yes. 

1261. Are any precautions taken against copying ? 
— All the copies are afterwards given to the master 
in I'orm, who, I think, would invariably delect copying. 

1262. They are all shown to one and the same 
master ? — I was not strictly accurate, because two 
forms commonly have the same exercise. Then I 
think the master judges from the character of a hoy ; 
if he finds an exercise considerably better than usual, 
he takes care to communicate with the master of the 
other form, to see whether it has been copied from 
an exercise shown up to him. 

1263. (Mr. Vatighnn.) Is there any arrangement 
by the masters with regard to setting subjects in 
original composition or in translations, for the pur- 
pose of avoiding the possibility of the use of old 
copies. Do they keep that in their mind at all in the 
subjects which they set? — I believe that a record is 
kept of every exercise set. 

1264. As to the recuiTence of subjects and the re- 
currence of passages ? — 1 have known exerdses I'eeur 
at long intervals. 

1265. Do you not suppose that tliey so far recur 
that there is some danger of the sort ? — I cannot 
remember any evil arising from this occurrence. If 
the evil arose, it would easily be detected and ob- 

1266. {Lord Lyttelton.) Witli reference to the 
up|>er part of the school, does it appear to you that 
with regard to their proficiency in componition, both 
Oreek, Latin, and English, the proportion of original 
composition and of transiation is about right ; do yon 
tliink that neither of them unduly preponderates over 
the other at all ? — I fhink not. I should not be pre- 
jiared to suggest the removal of one or other form of 
composition. 

I withdrew. 
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1267. i.Utd Clarendon.) I U'liev.; you are mathe- 
matical masters at Harroiv ?—{Mr. Sliddltmist.) We 
are. 

1268. How long have you been so ? 
{Mr. Marillier.) 1 am in my 44th year. 
{Mr. Middlemist.) I have been there 17years. 

1269. {To Mr. Marillier.) 1 believe you originally 
went as writing master.? — No ; my first appointment 
was a private one, under the late Dean of Peter- 
borough, as mathematical muster solely. During the 
first seven years the old writing master was stili 
alive. Dr. Butler wished him to retire, or take an 
assistant, neither of which be was willing to do, and 
therefore Dr. Butler introduced me solely as a mathe- 
matical muster. 

1270. Did you give instruction in writing?— Not 
for the first seven years. 

1271. But afterwards?— Afterwards I was ap- 
pointed by the Governors as the writing master of the 
free boys ; under that designation. It was only as 
writing master to the free boys that I held tie 
appoiutmeat. 

1272. There has been a considerable change, lias 
there not, in the system of malhematics taught since 
you have been at Harrow ? — Yes. If your Lordship 
would allow me, I would read half a do/cn lines 
which would take iu the entire thing, and perhaps 
that will be the shortest way : — "In ISIH, the laic 
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'• Dean of Pelerborough, seeing the want of more /{„.,«, jti 
" matliemutics in the scliool, the sixlli 1(11^ alone miti. 

" reading Euclid once a week with him, and the 

" remainder of the boys being loft to tako private 
" luathemnlical lessons of my pi'edccessor, who was 
" then very aged, invited me to undertake the pri- 
" vate mathematical instruction of such pupils as 
" should desire it ; aud I accepted the appointment." 
1 273. The other boys were to take private leseons; 
was that compulsory on the lioy ? — Entirely volun- 
tary. Perhaps I may add that Mr. Sotheron Estcourt 
was my first pupil. "And lor seven years things 
" continued in that form, after which, on the decease 
" of tho former writing rajistcr to the free boys, the 
" Governors of the school gave me tho vacant post to 
" be held with my private tuition. These cngage- 
" ments w'ere continued until Midsummer 1837, when 
" my private tuition was rescinded, and Mr. Colenso, 
" now the Bishop of Natal, being appointed joint 
" mathematical master, the whole school was arranged 
" for mathematical cla.HBca. On Mr. Colenso's relire- 
" raent in 1841, Mr. J. F. Birkett replaced him ■until 
'■ July 1844. The numbers iu the school being then 
" very small, Mr. Birkett returned to Cambridge, and 
" I was alone in the school work until July .1845, 
" when the Rev. Mr. Middlemist was appointed to the 
" department." I should like to say, as Mr. Middle- 
mist was a aupcriiir mathematician to myself in every 
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Mr, WaiM*. Ur. Hs^nrit m4 M^Mir t>fce ife tm 

12*0. Wlntt>r«Kh««ornafheMtieav«tMghtfa 
(Iw Nzik (tmn 'i—Thnj an vtij Tvfed. Bny* get 
tiMtt iIm (ixib firm pri a rf f flr W tiMir a ^' nwi— to 
In Hi win ; I|»«t«4w« in fl*e (Utt lira we han hmf% 

•f tfl ifripmii nf MCnj m »«■ M Mwidi^, vd we 
an oMIgi^ P( HttwiT/ tlwm fn ike hert w*f we cm^ 
mmI w* InMrn tWm iltirrHbra rsrjitii; hi Kriibnttw, 
KtKlM. aljCrt/ra i aame of tiMn rM^ng ntfcer bi^ ■■ 
alg^livm. W« bave « tinm m i inMt Basher la UJigD- 
luinetrj. ard » mmJI imMlter in atie MCtSaaa lai 
nMrlnuira, anfl rn private tartiiMi we h«« mme ia Ac 
flMcmiiMl fslralu*. Ii i* iMoitty in the mbomI tht 
•fibfeeU at (>!(Ml(n'1]i(i; (list we |>rrjfeaa (a Icack is tlw 
■i(lh fr/im. 

t39I. Tim fliwfUcMiUm whitb yom speak of. sad 
wiiithytia crfal^ in iti« ■iithfona, ba^refneaeeoa); 
Im NMUK^RWlli^l proftcimcj' ? — Ym ; wn ran acanelj 
aajr tbkt iImj' nr« <;laM)fl?d ajvwr'iing fi it>e pro- 
HelftnRjr in niatlu-nMllM. I Ao not fn-o&M, for in- 
*t«ne<^ t<> laki) the Ifj)'* frf thiu higtiMi utanding in 
nMlliMiislic*, ttuT (loea aajr other nuatcr do that, but 
HO «rraip{((< tlictn a* tbn' have paaaH ihrouj^b the 
kchof.l lu ciu^li nh*ipT i he f^enirrallj' ki^cpn hi» owu 
t^» thr"iiKli"iil till- whwtl, ftiid nrheii thry get into 
Umi tlxfh furiH, whalt-vpr ^tinuncetacnt thry miiy have 
(iiihJ4<, Uii'y (till nimain un<l4?r the euni.- maihi.-matical 
niaobir i the/ nt'* n'jl claMiillled a<^c<irdlng to attain- 
mi-tiU In niiitli«mniic«. 

I3H2. 'Die *i»th form boja arn diviik-d by chance 
■m'rfiK till* llinit maaters? — No; ihi^ gcnr rally re- 
main with tho inmo tnatttr na thoy wnn; andcr in the 
(Iflh r«rni. 

lifNft, Ii not ihi'rv n dlKllnct rlnrni Aral ion for the 
aliLh fimn 'f — No, not arcirdliiK to nitBininciiis. 

ISfNI. IlowlMhi. cInMiflfHiloft nf thn •i«th form 
nimli' 1 you <ay thnt Ihi' nIxiIi form for the jnirpoBe of 
(lIvUloii «nion(t«l ihi- llirco niB«t«r« In idiwiiHed ?— I 
atioulil my diatribiitvd. 'I'hfy nm iliuply <livi«ioiia In 
tirdnr to aol a ciiTivcni'-nt iiiiinbiT to icneh. Each 
IHMlnr illvlilca tlmni b<-twi>iin tlm two hours na ho 
fIniU iiioM I'onvoiilunt, Wo eoiild not inaku that cIm- 
illtnatlKO, IwiiaiiHi thny iirii imt nit with u» in miitho- 
innll/JiHt llin-.iiri.i limit ( oiii- jiortlon ol'tli(jni mnst be 
wlHi Mr, Wi'«(<-ull or Mr. linllor, or Mr. llm-ris, to 

I" ■' |ii(«lllon, nnil wn am obllKod, thoitfort', 

lakf Uii'in n >i'illtiii to iininlMiri. not iirofit-icticy. 

lat". V my hiivK ll tt Wta-tmnw time in 

Ulmi.ii Imy In iirllli iW. iiiul u hoy doing conie 

Wi' hiivo iiovtr ntlcmptcd 
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wwfc A^aHaaOy^ iaOei 
■eaaf^ iirr 
1398. Sa tbc k aa^ ta ba la koan a wnk 
Tea; AaaiBKyaalHyMkH^kedaBeat Hijl 



loflkap 
;tkattke prini 
■a Iftflt ; Iw Hay gira T ' 
tkai M ka way iaiWwrt akof^on (be partiealar i 
JOEI, hA aot i» da tkaaa paiticaiar exunplea that A 
wadik»g«piata<»L 

129a Js It ailfcia yaor k a aato^ that tke prin 
taHOn do aMtff tke faaja, I do dm laeati imprapeij 
aaairt tkeia, bat tkat tker do racoan^ thein in |^"-^ 
nodjea, and lake part in it with tbem ? — In t 
I MM, in matknaatka ibej do tmi do m or very gdi 
becaaae there are aet many classical tutors who ei 
in the laara advanced put of ike ecfaool give aai 
aoce to ikem. The assistance they are moat likelyt 
get woold be rrom the otatbematicaL private t 
that bas been done oecasonally. 

1391. Arc there malhematit^ priyato tutors?— 
Yet, there are two of (he present mathematical mask 
who take private pnpils in mathematics besidea t 
Kcliool work, and in reading tUeir private work 1 
the totor ii may liare happened, and I dare say aa 
linie» ha.« happened, chat (hey have derived a£«iata 
in their work out of school from tlieir ninthematioal 
tutor. 

1 292. Are there mBDv private mnlhomatical pii{fi]a? 
— I can scarcely say ar the present time. For « 
years I have given up private inathematiciil t 
myself. When two additional younger i 
myself came to the schocd I gave it up, because it 
would be au advautage to them to derive that pnflt 
from tlic echool. I can only speak of the i " 
times ; 1 used to Jiave 40 private pupilg. 

1293. Every Iwy at Harrow baa a private tutorK 
Yes, in classics. 

1294. And that private tutor is considered to priK 
mote, an far as ho can, the general welfare of tlie hoyt 
in tho school ? — Yes. 

129j. But it is not within your knowledge that tbe, 
boy never gets much nasistanoe, and porh^a not 
much encouragement cither from his private tutor ? 
—Encouragement he ceriainly gets. Thei^ are two 
or three tutors, also mathematical men, who amst 
their pupils in their preparation for school. I sfaonld. 
say, as a general rule, it is not done by the tutors. 

1296. WoukI you eomnuinicate with tho private 
tulor of a hoy resperting his progress nod proficieacj? 
— Y"ea. 
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1297. In that your cnstom ' — Tee. 

1298. With respect to every boy ? — Yee ; I send a 
monthly report regularly without Tail to the private 
lutor, to be copied by him and sent to the parent. 

1299. If you found the boy deficient and idle, or 
had anything to complain of in him, you would com- 
tnuiiicate with the private tutor rather than with the 
master of the class to which that boy helouged ? — 
Yes, the master of the form, as we call it, would havo 
notliiDg to do with that question ; that would be en- 
tirely a matter between the mathematical master and 
the tutor of the hoy in the first place, and secondly, 
of course, with the Head Master. It would be the 
duty of the tutor in the first place to give nil assist- 
ance and encouragement iu his discipline with the 
boy, and failing that of course the reference would be 
to the Head Master. 

1300. (To Mr. 3iari/licr.') Would you pursue the 
same system witli respect to tlie boys that ai'o under 
you ? — Entirely ; I have all the monthly reports lo 
intercommunicate with the tutnr exactly the same. 

1301. f To Mr. MidiOemiMt.) So that it is the same 
system in the upper and under parts of the school ? 
— Yes, it is quite the same ; the tutors would be the 
pernons first referred to, 

1302. Would you consider that there is sufficient 
time allotted to raathematica to secure a fair proficiency 
in them ? — That is rather a difficult questiou for me 
lo answer ; it depends entirely on the object of the 
education. In a public school like Harrow I consider 
that the time allotted to mathematics is really very 
fair in proportion to the other studies, because the 
term classics includes a great variety of subjects be- 
sides the mere tuition in Latin and Greek, and as the 
mathematical work only comprisoa the teaching of 
those flubjecls which I have mentioned, I think that 
the proportion of time is not unfair. 

130.1. Looking at mathematics as a Irnining for the 
mind, na Greek and Latin ai-o, would you then say 
that sufficient time i^* given to it? — The classical and 
mathematical masters are continually discussing the 
questiou. 

{Mr. MdritUer.) They are always antagonistic as 
to that. They give us one-fourth I think. 

{Mr. Middlemitt.) Yea, wo havo ono-fonrlh of the 
number of marks given to classes in the trial. Wo 
have one-fillh and classics hnvo four-til\hs of the 
whole marks. That has been so since I have been 
there, and I havo never expressed any discontent 
about it. 

1304. (To Mr. Middhmut.) Should you say that 
the public opinion in the school is becoming more 
favourable to the study of mathematics than it -vraa ? 
— Certainly. 

1305. The boys are glad to see it constituted a 
part of the regular curriculum? — Yes, certainly, 
When I first came there was none of what I have de- 
scribed as out of school work at alL We had on an 
average about two hours a week in most of the 
forms, and with a little arrangement that was ex- 
tended to three. I think none of the boys wore 
reading beyond arithmetic, and a little algebra and 
Euclid. By the help of extra time and a great deal of 
energy, as well as by introducing this out of school 
work, which nearly doubled the time, we have been 
able to introduce and to keep up a very considerable 
degree of attainment in those extra subjects, but of 
course the time is very short to do anything with 
such subjects as those. ^Ve cannot for instance pro- 
fess to compete with such a place as King's College. 
Men are allowed there to divide into difierent depart- 
ments and to make mathematics or anything else 
special. We never can profess with three hours a 
week to make any very great jiroficiency in the higher 
subjects of mathematics. We have no system by 
which the boys may if they please, or as tliey are 
advised, leave off one subject and more especially pur- 
sue another. Wo have no such means at Harrow. 

130G. I understood that if a hoy showed any pur- 
ticular aplitudf for nialheuialics, we will aay, mid 
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more particularly if he was intended for any profes- HAIOlOWi' 

sion in which mathematics were required, he would 

be allowed to leave off a portion of his Greek and to J.F.MariBiu 

devote himself to the special study ? — That is done to 

some slight extent, to the extent possibly of two h 

a week ; a boy is excused one or two exercises which 

would leave him perhaps two or three hours a week 

more lo devote to mathematics, hut I imt^ino that 

the great means of gaining proficiency in mathematics 

would be hy extra private tuition, A hoy may do 

a great deal in that way if he lias any special ohject 

in view. 

1307. Has this allowing a boy more time lo devote 
himself to mathematics been on the whole attended 
with a good result to him ? — I have not formed avery 
decided opinion of it, because it has not been done to 
any very great extent. It hits not been thoroughly 
and fairly tried. 

1 308. Do you think it has been sometimes made an 
excuse for idleness ? — Yes. 

1<J09. The mathematical masters are in constant 
and periodical communication with the Head Master, 
are they not ? — Yes. 

1310. Is any improvement or change in the study 
of matheojatics under consideration or contemplated 
lit this moment ? — I am not aware of any. 

1311. (Lord Devon.) You havo, 1 think, ihree 
prizes, one for mathematics, one for the Neeld medal, 
and another for arithmetic ? — Yes. 

1312. Who conducts the examination for those 
prizes ?— For some years after their institution they 
were conducted by the mathematical maators, but of 
late years they have been conducted by an examiner. 
When Mr. Neeld founded the medal ho left also a 
small sum to pay an examiner. So that for the last 
few years wo have had a Cambridge man selected by 
the Head Master as the examiner, and he either 
comes himself or he sends the papers and looks over 

1313. What number of competitors are there for 
the Neeld medal ? — I have never known less than 
12, I think, and it has been as many as 40 or SO, 
that is, not for the Neeld medal only, but for all ths 
prizes at the same time. 

1314. The examinations for the different prizes, I 
suppose, toko place in the different branches of roathe- 
miitacal instruction. The Neeld modal is for the 
highest proficiency ? — The Neeld is given to the hoy 
who gets the greatest number of murks in all the 
subjects. The second prize of five guineas is given 
to the hoy next to him. Two other prizes of two 
guineas and a half each are given to the boys who 
get the highest marks in arithmetic and Euclid re- 
spectively. Any boy may go in for all the priKCs or 
for one only. 

1315. (Mr. Marillkr.) 1 think it is generally ar- 
ranged that they go in -for the generd prize, and 
special for the otiier two. 

1316. ( To Mr. MiddUmist.) I think both Mr, Ma- 
rillier and yourself receive hoarders ? — I do. 

(Mr. MariUier.) I do not. 

1317. (To Mr. Middlemisl.) How many have you? 
—I have 3J. 

1318. As regards private tuition for classical pur- 
poses, where do they go ? — They go to four of the 
c1as)iical tutors who have not large houses, the same 
as the boarders in Mr. Butler's house. 

1319. I see you conclude your written answer with 
a suggestion as to the propriety of limiting the num- 
ber of hoys on the foundation ; do you attacJi much 
imjKirtance to that : do yon consider it beneficial to 
the school ? — I have always thought it an unfair 
thing that rich men should come and live at Harrow, 
men who could very well afford to pay for the educa- 
tion of their boys, and nsk the masters who are not 
paid by the foundation itt all, to teach their boys gratis, 
because it is tantamount to those who do pay paying 
the masters for the e<lucation of others who do not pay. 
I liiiiijily liiukc that suggesliuu ; I huvo not inquir ed 
:.i!o Ihu qiii'^liou. ""^ 
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I9?>. TImt bti» a» dM^ahv fn f^i^ Art 

cxaniaMiM M Trimiv, whbib i* Ibr omk Mnt* at 

****- CvBbri^, •mM be pt^-rH hf m hoy ^ t» hai t 

asMb «r tWEt Ij^ffitv mrf op the MlgMto wkb « 

ISK. WiiK tfjcMfi tn ft liMrdn-. dHvr » Mse AF- 
biwaee, I tffti^»i, in ibe nl«6iMi helwi — jim ami 
foar homrierr, »n4 wh*i ibere wo«U be tf ja« wt i m * 
cl— iwl awawr ?-— Vr-K. 

13231. Tod ila luH r^ rooneif the p^Mn totor of 
ifaoM bay* y— No. 

IS24. Bat jttn nrc rtupMunble, of ccnmc, for the 

?m«nt good bnbBTiaar *im1 or<li.-r of joar bnne ? — 
PB, and for the ftooi! heh^rmar of Um bo« in laj 
hooM generally. Prtvaie tnton alwujm refer to b« 
io any caw, jn"i n* I wimld dv •> mathematical tnaatcr 
to a private tator. Thty would refer to mc in the 
flrst place if tlicj had any iliffically with the Uiy> 
ill my houw, and then their rtfereiiicc wooM be- after 
that to the Hi-ad Ma/<l<.-r. 

132A. Do yon niaku regular repnrU home aboai the 
charnclcr of lb« boys in yoar huoae to the parents ? — 
Yen, ofRcinl rtport* oner a month, aiM th.%n 1 write 
privately beaidcn ivhen necvMary. 

1326. What particulars do yoa go into in thoie 
re'ports with regard to the boys who board al yonr 
houtt-? — I tend home the report of all the boys in my 
houw. 

1327. What do you stale yournelf ronccmiiig the 
boy* ill your Iioum 'i do yon nmlu any report of yoor 
own '' — Ye«, 1 moke what we term the hoiuie rei>ort. 

13£b. What it that ?— Thnt i» a« to how the boy? 
CQiidnct thcmaulvno while they art: in the house, and 
anything that falhi under mj obaerratiao, as to 
whothfT they arc going on BHtlifaclority. If I have 
Bttything particular to commuDicaie, I do not aead it 
houM in that form ; I write a note. 

1329. Arc the pareata in the habit of ipeakiof; to 
yoa and writing to you often about their b4^>ys ? — Ye^, 
very often. 

1330. A* much 3> ihey do to their classical private 
tutor? — They nercr write io the claMical private 
tutor unleas it is about anything specially connected 
with their studies. In all other cased I am always 
referred !«■ 

1331. Th<7 look to you, in fact, much more than 
Io Lnyanc elie, aa the friend of tlieir boy? — Yes, 
whol^ in that rc9p(-cl. 

13X1. An: you in the habit of having familiar in- 
tcrcunnu; with the boys in your houne? — Yea. 

1353. Tliiry conie to you in any difficulty ? — Yes. 

1334. Aru you alway* present at their meals? — 
Tc«), and I Mse them continually frotn time to time, in 
the pvimtiifr, when they are indoors. 

133.S. You an- iJie oiUy mathuroutical ma!)ter who 
has I'ver had Iwardera ? — Mr. Coleiu«:i had, In- liad a 
Urge houte, and two of thb other mathematical 
rauttera hAve a few boarders. 

1336, Then we may take it in the same way with 
reeanl to all of Iliem ; they are all in the *umo position 
with regard to the boys that yori arc ? — Yes ; I have 
had a himao 16 years. 

1337. (Sir S. Northeole.) IIow many Ijoy* are 
there in your house ? — Thirty-five ; sometimes I have 
one or two more, sometimes less. 

1888. How many sleep in a room ? — Thry vary • 
1 have got five or six single rooms. The upper twys 
have single rooms, and the others iire two or three in 
a room. T have one with four in it. 

1839. Are the rooms pretty well vi>nlilaied ? — 
Yes. 

1340, ts yours n new house or an old one ? — I 
boill it iiiy*elf, hill part of ii wa« a vnry old house. 

1341. I3 » yot i think ihat boyn who get private 
tuition '■'i^^cinatics, <lo m for tit'? purpnso of 
crftinV" ;)i)l exiim in aliens, or for ihc pur[WBe 
of re' ig Ihi'ir ctudios to something he- 
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■r a biy 1 

r » aa iwri i«. h« wo«U n ip ai i . n^ 

Uniar mk y e%i ibac bw rai 4o ■ priTi 

thaw g b be caanoc 4& iC ccrT- veB ia a public ■ 

r i w . 

l*1S. Have CBMy bays gMKBp lar the Woi 
exaniaatiowi?— Afew b*r« c«h bb^ «« baa 
haaM^. 

1343. Hftva they ftmenBf bcca «BC«essfal ^^Wm 
bare ba^ tw« or ibme Mmaifalj twtj Sew baf» 
attnapt thai exaanBatian, we faaveaM bad mmmj^r ^ • 

l>44. Bavc yaa M« faMi boya «bp hav« ItA Ar I 
few WW lb I «r perbapa a year, in avder tu prvfMna ft 
tbe Woolwicb eaaiainaii'ws ? — ^Yea ; we have I 



1345. Have those boys bEfore ibey left i 
tbiog ia tbe way of extn privste a 
iBg ? — Yes i MxneiiiaeB ihev hare. ,^ 

1346. Are there any i^ase^ of lioys who liave 4v 
it from a very eariy period of their piibg tu aojin 
orijidte at the ead? — It varica very much. I baw W 
thfjn almost from the first day they have ctitne tq |] 
last, others ooly towards the fery end. ~ 

1347. Hare tbeee be^c bovi geiKrally spi 
who IiAve dune well in classics, or ha? it i 
with their classical stndies ? — I h^vi^ bad tnany bM 
who have done the best in cla^ica. ae well paj 
the mathematics. I muH mentiun one moiire ■ 
has ju^t occnrred to me, that many cla.^cal 1 
have acted front, and that if, tbey find tbey kaq'^ 
great deal in the eixmination^ by not getting IOfi^ 
matical marks ; a bor comeiimes has gained a scb.Rl 
ship by getting a large number of marts in 
ma tics. 

1348. A scholarship in the school ?^ Yes, ii _;^_ 
was so the last time. A boy gained a scboIanA 
through his success with maihematieal marks m' 
another boy who was higher in ela«!iic$ ; thai 1 
sometimes oecnrred, and it is a great spur to bon H 
prosecute the study of nuUheinalica. Tbese 'i^ 
isolated motives. I should think the general matv 
is a better one ; a desire merely V- become profide 
in the stndy. 

1349. Speakinggeoerally, can you say w-botberll 
success of the Harrow men at Cambridge in ntaib. 
matics is greater now thanit was before matlwoiMlcil 
teaching was introduced ? — rtriainly. 

lasO. Markedly so ? — I should think so. It 
certainty during tbe \»&t few years tbey have n 
great progress, and done rery well. 

1351. {Mr. Vauffhau to Mr. MiddUmut.) Is Ibc 
weight which is given to mathematics sucli i 
make time spent in gaining his full amount oif ii 
in mathematical work worth as much to a boy a 
time spent in gaining the i&vae amount of max 
claasicBl work .' — No, I should not &ay that'! a 
knows very well that ho would gain much am 
devoting his undivided timu to classics thoii to a 
malics. A boj- giving the greater )>ortion of hid (n 
to mathematir.4 could not be so Buccei^$fnl in...t 
school by any means ; at the same time a hcff c 
devote a gieut portion of bis time to classics, and ^i 
devote a great jioriion of his spare lion: as a duraga* 
to mathematics, so as to add vt'rymaeh to hi»^akJ^ 
classics. 

1352. There ia no provision or rule of tbaKbool 
which makes a certain quantity of marks in inUli»-: 
matics aJaolutety essential to tlm promotion? — Jfo. 

13.53. Can a boy gaio his promotion from ontt funa* 
into another by increasing very much the muifcS'iDi 
his classical work, so as todieijcnse with any mariciug 
at all in any niatheniHtical work ? — I ihink that would- 
be quite [lossible. He might rise from the botloiB 
of the school to tho lop, but lie must I'xcfl vOry much 
in classics to do that. 
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1354. That ia putting an extreme case ? — Yee. 
. 1355. He must gain a certjiin quanthj of marks, 
'i not tbe law of tbe Bchool that any certain 
buinbcr of thorn milst be in mnthumatica ? — No ; but 
I think I ouglu to say ou the other hand that a boy 
' might gain his place entirely by mathematical pro- 
ficiency in the examination, because the marks are 
added together in the proportion I have mentioned, 
one-fifth and four-fifths, and he might giun his re- 
moval from one form to another withoat doing 
much ill classical marks. 

1356. Has that ever hajifwned ? — I hear from 
the complaints of the classical roasters eomeCtmes 
that such a boy is not fit for the form, because he 
has got up by mathematics. 

1357. That is so, id it? (Mr. Marillier.y-llhus 
occitrrcd that a boy has got a scholarship solely from 
nmtheniatics ; the classical examiners hiiye added in 

atical marks which gave the balance. 



1364. But the standard of marks ?—Tes, that does HARROW. 
hot at all Interfere with the order in which they 
appear relatively to one aootber, tlie succefision trom J. F. Maiilti^ 
one form to another ia, as I say, dependent on both, ^^. 
and thot is the only difficulty we sec. Rcv.R.Midx 

1365. {Lord Lyttelion.) Any boy eystematieaUj . 
neglecting hiu mathematical studies is liable to con- U Jane 1861. 
stant punishment, ia he not 'i — Yes. 

1366. Just the same as in classics ?— Yea ; indeed 
I am not quite sore that there is not more difficulty in 
escaping it than in the other case, because they have 
a definite work to do, more definite than a ctassical 
work, and it ia more easily exacted. 

1367. Is there any general interest felt ia the school 
in the competition for the mathematical prizes ? — 
Yes, very considerable. There is one feeling that 
very often acta against a great number going in.; a 
younger boy thinks it would be rather setting himself 
forward to attempt to comjiete for the Neeld medal. 



I35S. But still mathematics have sach weight that He knows that only u few boys have tbe least chance 



be a matter of complaint among the 
claosical masters that the teaching of their form is 
made mure difficult by mathematical pupils coming 
in who are not fit for the instruction in fact V — Yes, 
that ia certainly so to some extent. Of course tho 
head boys w-e not bo ; but a few boys are almost 
every time admilled, more for their mathematical 
attainments than for their classical aLlainments. 

1359. With regard therefore to the claaaical 
forms, in order to do moderate justice to mathe- 
matics, the mathematics necessarily act a little as an 
impediment lo the classical teaching under the 
pn'sent arrangement of the school. Yon cannot do 
anything approaching justice to mnthenialical attain- 
ments under the present oi^anization of the school, 
without in some degree iut«rfering with and also 
embarmsaing tbe classical instruction? — Ko, it cer- 
tainly could not bo greatly extended beyond what it 

jiow, without very materially inU>rfering with it. 
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ence of that, that 
supposing any organization couJd be devised for 
classifying the school in forms which would not make 
such an arrangement as this necessary, it would be 
an far to the advantnge of clussics and mathematics. 
If, for instance, there were separate closaicnl and 
mathematical forms, with separate promotion into 
each ? — That would neceasitate a separate indepen- 
dent examination in each subject ; that we have often 
disciissed, and have thought it would act badly on 
both aides. 

1361. But suppose an arrangement by which the 
school forms should be something distinct, both from 
ihe classical forms and from the mathematical forms ? 
— I do not quite see how you would arrange the school 
form, would it be by the aggregate of marks ? 

1362. If the i^gregate of mathematical and clas- 
sical marks qualified»boy for each school form, such 
school form being independent of the clasaiciJ form, 
would not such an arrangement remove those diflicul- 
tioB which you have mentioned ? — To some extent 
that ia done now — to almost as great an extent as 
we con possibly do it. The whole of the sixth form 
is left perfectly free to the mathematical masters to 
arrange as they please. In our examinations we have 
a printed paper giving the boya placed by the aggre- 
gate of all the marks, then the order in the classical 
t'xaminaiion is given, and then in mathematics and 
modern languages, so that any boy aces exactly what 
he has done, and is credited for each subject. 

1363. But still the marking of mathematics is 
always dependent upon the marking of the classics, 
is it nut? — Not the relative marking. 



of ii, and he thinks it would be rather impertineni o 
him to go in ; but for that a great number would like 
to g'l in. We very ofleu encourage them to try to 
gel it, but it is very difficult to do so i therefore it 
was that I thought small prizes being examined for 
at the Mime time, might induce miiuy to go in fvr 
them, and thereby diatribute the interest throughout 
the acliool. 

1368. Is the successful candidate looked upon as 
having aahieved considerable succeaaiu tbeticliool ?'-— 
Yes, it is considered to be one of tlte higliest ; I think 
it is as much prized as any other in the school, 

1369. (Sir S. Northcote.) Has the Neeld modal 
ever. been taken by a boy low down inthe school ? — 
No, I think always in the sixth form. It is perfectly 
possible that a boy low down might gain ib 

1370. Have any of the other prizes been takeh by 
boya in the lower part of the school ? — Yes, I know 
that the aritlmietical and Euclid prizes have been 
gained several times by boys low down in the school, 
in the fifth form, and shell. 

1371. Having beaten boys much higher than them- 
selves ? — Yea, 

1372. {Lord Devon.) Are you aiid your coiloagues 
ou tbe same footing with regard to imposing tasks, os 
the classical masters ? — Yes, each master is complete 
in hia own department. Of course, with reference to 
tbe Head Master there is the appeal to him. 

1373. {Lord Li/Uelton.) Out of school your position 
is the same as the olhei- masters ? — Precisely. 

1374. {Sir S. Northcote.) What kind of imposi- 
tions do you set, the some as the other masters ? — 
What I generally set is, enforcing the loBBOn ; that is, 
making them go on till they do tho lesson. 

1375. You do not give them tasks to write out ? 
— I do for misconduct ; if a hoy is late in the muro- 
iug, I set him 50 or 100 lines, or whatever it may be, 

{Mr. Mariltier.) I frequently give them portions 
of Euclid to write out. 

{Mr. MiddUmiit.) The great fault one haa to find, 
is that they do not know their lesBomt, and that is 
always punished by their Iiaving to bring them up till 
they do know them. 

1376. That imposes a greater task upon ihe 
master ? — Yes. 

1377. {Lord Clarendon to Mr, Middlemist.) Have 
you anything to suggest lo the Commission that you 
thitik we ought to know, .which would promote the 
study of mathematics ? — II does not occur to me tliat 
there is anything very important which T could 
suggest. 

The witnesses withdrew. 
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•clMol?— Y«. 

13m. Ail liarmg doM weQ? — ^Tca. I ■ 
Ifatfik Uwtre U utj (kOuig off ia llie iwiifaiea 
hi%)umt bofi obtain. 

139{f. CV in lli« medit ihej enjoj >Baw 
■cbfjnl f«rllowii for devoting tbantelrM to ibt 
of uliidj' ? — I think not, 

I^X). TTie Bluifj of mslbemstics has int 
niiun tbft wlioto, hiw il not, eiDce voa han 
thirc ? — For the first oiks or two jcara it aeci 
mo fw'ff it wu increasing, but for the last i 
llirwi y«r« it has icf^nii^ lo !« ^utionarf. J 
rot M^fm to bavn mlvanceil at all ; I do not Ii 
i^an w" unv diflfcrincc. It does not fall off, ! 
Hatno tltno it ilocg nut get on. 

1401. Do you think that mathematics are i 
i>ntly ittuilii.-d, and that a sufficient advance ii 
ill ifii' hi|ibiir lirunchfB of it, to be a training 1 
mind ? — 1 Nliould think it was in very rare cast 
thuru wu any oucli training given by them at H 
Wc ratlicr prepare for tiio training they ini| 
to tlin mind wlion more undivided time can be g: 
Ihotu liijreurU'r. I am not speaking of indS 
caoK^ at I UDtlurstand you are asking me a g 
qUMtion, 
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1402. {Lord Lt/tiellon.) Do any of your boys get 
so high Fis to do problems ? — TLey do problems in all 
their eubjects. 

1403. I mean tilings Ihej do not find in the books ? 
— Yes. 

1404. {Lord Claremlon.) Does anytliing occur to 
you by which tlie system might be improved, or ia 
there any tiling you can suggest to lUe Commissionere ? 
— It baa often occurred to mo that possibly a great 
advantage might result if more facility were given to 
the very highest boya— boya not below the sixth 
form — of pursuing their studies more unfettered by 
the general regulations of the school. It has struck 
lue that many boys might employ their time very pro- 
fitably, if some such career were open to them ; but 
there are many difficulties in the way of it. I 
should be sorry to make this suggestion as if it came 
from mo, and were not sanctioned by the authorities 
of the school, because nothing can be stronger than 
the wish of the Head Master, and of the eltissical 
masters, that every facility should be given consis- 
tently with the proper working of the school ; the 
groat difficulty is to prevent shirking, and to prevent 
any relaxation in tbe ordinary work being taken 
advantage of. The traditions of the school must not 
be sacrificed. 

1405. {Mr. Vaugkan.) With regard to the exhi- 
bitions, for instance, do you think that a due 
proportion of exhibitions might be given to mathe- 
matics ? — I should think so ; with a separate mathe- 
matical classiticatton, of course, in tlmt case. 'I'bo 
boys would be arranged according to their mathema- 
tical order. It would not do to introduce a system 
of this kind anywhere beSow quite the highest form 
in the schosl ; if that were done, mBthcmiltics not 
having the tradition among boys which classics have, 
would not be studied even so much as at present. 

,1406. Do you mean that the present slate of mathe- 
matical knowledge is not at pressnt sufficiently high 
to moke it worth giving more rewards ? — Quite so. 
The only way to get matheraatica learnt at all is by 
allowing them to count in the general school list at 
the end of the quarter, and that is ■ valued by the 
boys because it gives them a higher placing in the 
school. If they were to be separated from the classics, 
low down, without affecting the school placing, they 
Tvould he altogether disregarded. 



1407. Are they not necessarily kept very aubordi- HARROW 
nato by the best mathematical marks, taking only 
rank with one-fourth of tbe best classical ? — Without J 

doubt. H. W 

I40S. Is it or is it not the case, that that subordi- 14 j~ 
nation prevents the attainment of the knowledge beiu" __ 
extremely high ? — It is very difficult to say. I quest 
tion very much whether the way in which the system 
nets at present in the lower forms is not quite as 
favourable as we could possibly get it : of course if 
mathematics counted one-half or two-thirds, or any- 
thing of that kind, they would be taken up very much 
more than they now are : an alteration of this kind 
now might increase the stimulus that is given to 
them. Anything like a separation of the studies 
lower down would simply have the effect of causing 
mathematics to be altogether thrown over, and clas- 
sics entirely adhered to, except in very rare in- 
stances. 

1409. The more separation of the two classes 
would of course be for the disadvantage of mathe* 
matica ? — Certainly, except in the highest form. 

1410. {Sir S. Nortkcofe.) What proportion should 
you say of the boys in the sixth form bad gone 
through six hooks of Euclid ? — ^A very fair proportion 

1411. Half ?— I should say that very nearly half 
had done so not so as to repeat them at once at sight, 
but they would have gone through them, and under- 
stood them. 

1412. What proiKirtion should you say had been 
through trigonometry ? — A much smaller proportion j 
speaking almost at random, I should say almost 
one-fourth, or more than tliat ; perhaps one-third. 

1413. I suppose the whole or the great part of 
them work quadratic equations, evolution and involu- 
tion, and so forth ; to what extent do most of them 
go? — I should think a very fair knowledge of algebra 
of that kind, would be obtained by, I may say, two- 
thirds of those in the sixth form. 

1414. Do you suppose that one-third of them leave 
with very little knowledge of algebra 'i — Speaking in 
round numbers, pi-obably one-third leave with very 
little knowledge of algebra. 

Hl-i. Are they all pretty familiar with common 
arithmetic ? — Yes, they take much greater interest in 
arithmetic 



The witness withdrew. 



Mr. G. Ruahi-t e: 



1415. {Lord Clarendon.) I believe you are teacher 
of modern languages at Harrow ? — I am. 

1416. How long have you been so ? — I have been 
at Harrow for 18 years altogether. 

1417. In yonr present position ? — Not entirely. 
With Dr. Vaughan at one time I took part of the 
classical tuition; I took the third form, the form which 
Mr. Hutton has now. 

1418. That is the lowest ? — It is the lowest in the 
school, the two forms combined together. 

1419. Did you give that up on becoming teacher of 
modern languages? — I did. I did teiu'h German 
together with that form, but it was then only taught 
privately ; it was not made part of the public tuition 
as it is now. 

1420. German is now made a part of the public 
tuition ? — Yes. 

1421. Do you teacli both French and German ? — 
Yes. 

1422. Too are a native of France ? — Yes, 

1423. What part of France ?— Paris. 

1424. Where did you learn German ? — I learned 
German in Germany, at Stuttgardt. 

1425. It is optional, is it not, whether a boy learns 
French or German j ho is not compelled to learn 
both ?— No. 



1426. A boy may make his own choice ? — Not 
quite so ; when I select which boys are to be drained 
into the German division, I take those who are the 
best proficients in French ; they begin with French. 

1427. How much time is devoted to modern lan- 
guages ? — Two hours a week in all forms. 

1428. The sixth form as well as tbe others ? — Yes, 
with tho exception of the last form, which has only 
one hour and a half a week. 

1429. Two hours a week either French or Ger- 
man ? — Yes. 

1430. That does not include preparation or private 
tuition ? — No ; the preparation, I consider, takes 
quite an hour for each Icason. 

1431. Does the boy prepare it himself, or has he 
privat« tuition ? — He pi-epares it himself. 

1432. Do you consider an hour is necessary for 
that ? — Yes. 



1434. {Lord Clarendon.) Do you consider that is 
sufficient to acquire a certain amount of proficiency 
in those two languages ? — That is as much time as 
can be given to it in n public school. I do not say it 
is as much time as is necessary to acquire French and 
GermaD thoroughly. I betiere that boys who hnvo 
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!ber««aUafUiei 
i((iia((<-ii Bl ll«rruw ?— I lliink ibe r»- 
Huil !■ \Kvy ontixfuctury. French utd Cem«i w 
(Jiiiglil Kiniiiuiulu^iill)', Kud boy« Imvuig la Uw nplwr 
ruriuM altuid u vcrv fair kuowUdgc of UtMe I 
■ufllciuut to I'liutiU ilium to tkoqtufe sfter*a*ws »> 
short time, what c*unol be tMigkl in « pabfic Kbool; 
lliat la, llia pbwor of npeskUig tiMm SoMttlj. Sooe 
boyi never come into lljo GenasB divuiofi *t alL 

1436. In (loneoquuDre of not bAviag ni*d« Buffieual 
progrcM in J'Vt-ncIt ?— IvxactlT m. 

1437- TliUM} boys who arc in the German diiUiooa 
arn Uilcrubli! iircQcivnU in Krrach ? — Yes lbatis»M»e 
^uA noil uf tlicir coming inW tlie Germao division, 
that tliojr Hhitll Iwvc nuide r«ruiii prof^rtea in French, 
K) UH to allijw ilicin to ^o on by tbenuelTea with 
Fruni'h, ur to kii'Cp it up oi'temiu^. 

1438. Would you say really that a boy who baa 
beon the avuriiKC time at Harrow, say three year* 
■nd n half, is nble to read any French book, and with 
facility 7—1 think so, if lie hw come with a tolerable 
prcparuttoti in French. I (ihonld hardly say so with 
a boy who comes without iLe slightest knowledge of 
thu hingiioge; Le might bo nble to read, bnt not rery 
fluently. 

1439. {Lord Lyttelton.) On arriTing al the school 
Ht the age of 13 or 14 7 — r find boys arrive at thst 
age withoDt having even opened a French book, but 
generally I do find tbat they do know BomeFrcn<ji. 

1440. (iorrfC/arsurfan.j AIlyonprofeMjIsnppose, 
Is to give them a practical knowledge of the lan- 
guage, and enablo them to read but not to converse at 
all ? — Not in the public tuition, in the prtrate tnitioa 
they Ao. 

1441. What private tuition is there ? — It is quile 
voluntary. There are very few now, not above 16 of 
the whole Hcliool, who come to me privately, with a 
special request from tlie parents lo have private 
lessons twice a week. 

1442. Is yoor communication with the boy during 
thut time lie is with you in Fi-eneh ? — It is with 
those boys wtio can speak it. In the private tuition 
lliocoiivcrstttion ia carried on strictly in French. 

1443. {Lord Li/lteUon.) The 16 all talk French? 
—Yes, there are !6 French aiid German ; I think 
about eight French and eight German j they all talk 
French or German. 

1444. {Lord Clarendon.') Is it not the fact that 
many boys wlio come to Harrow with a very fair 
knowledge of French, and a considerable facility in 
■peaking it, lose that at Harrow?— I Jo not think so 
BOW. ft wn« the cnsc, undoulitedly, before Freiicli 
was made eompnlwiry. It is only since 1853 that it 
has Ijccome compulnory ; before tliat time it was not 
so, A boy who came wiili a. very good knowledge of 
French might leave the lurhool having forgotten it 
altogether. 

1445. 1 am sifeokiug of fact* within my own know- 
ledge, of boys who have gone there wiiJi a con-idcr- 
able facility in speaking French, and who havo lost 
it?— You are talking of speaking j it cannot be 

rkt-ii publicly in a claim of 20 boys, some of whom 
not Hjieak Frenrh at all. Wo cannot hold the 
Instrnotion in French wrlh any advapitiigeous result: 
I must loach it in Kngllsh. 

1446. Do you vary the books y..ti mi; or do you 
BW particular books ?— No, wc hovt m!.«l a book 
which was wjmposed by Mr. Mnasoit, my colioague 
tlie other French master, which includes assistants, 
from dilferuut aulliors in French, except in the sixth 
forui, wtieni Ihoro Is always a apeeinJ book. 

1147. Relect*d by you .'— By mc or by Mr. Masson i 
by ino for the German division, and by Mr. Masson 
for (bo FVench division. 

1448. Arc there oxtrncts from German authors 
which fire uned for the Germmi class, or do you take 
any particular author ?— I take extracts for the Ger- 
imin division, except in the sixth form, where I 
(QfFOj'B rtai a book for one year, either a play of 



Scfailkr or Goetke, or HBO o«htf- bool 

tbivagfa thu in one year, sad take bmkW booik li^ 

tbe mexx yesr. 

1149. boyoo find that the beyi like the st^«d 
■eii em la^mga ? — I ihmk sol 

1450. I>o yoa think Uwy fully rvcogniae t 
CTOsiiig HI 1 1 wiij of it ? — I think ao, by the ci 
neaa wkaA tltej pre to it. Tbe leMons ne i 

1451. CoBssdcri^ thai boje coaae at tbe w^ I 
13 or 14 loHanvw, abooU yoa not say thst ttra? 
di^jensable, if tbey wished to be really good bcIm 
that they dicnU be tbamn^faly wtf graoaded b 
that time '—Tea. ^^ 

1452. Wfaat ia the cost of priTate tntlM 1 
French ? — It is 9/, a year. 

1453. Sappow a \mj eoaxa able to speak Fn 
and his pairata are wilfing to p^ the cost of pri 
taitioD, do yon not conceivetbat it would be pnl 
possible to keep up that boy's power of speuiM 
Perfectly so. 

1454. Vbat is the time given to private f 
.— Tbey come twice a week to me. 

1455. FcH" how long a time ? — For an be 
time. 

1456. And a boy who does tbat regularly on^it \ 
be is no danger of losing either bis proGeiency or U 
habits of speaking? — I think not; those who do < 
epeak pevfeciJy well. 

I45T. Have you many cases of boys of bir t 
cities who, making the most of their time in that n 
do keep op their knowledge of French ? — I have:. 

I45S. And the ability lo speak it? — Qaite so ; l| 
even in ths sixth form I almost always speak to tkc 
in French. 

1459. 'You soid just now that you exercised I 
choice as to which boys should leam German. Tha 
boys are drafted off, I understand, from the French, 
class into the German class when they have about 
two years or so to remain at school ? — Yes. 

1460. I apprehend yon would not make tiiose boya 
leave off French and take to German without the 
distinct request of the parent ? — We are obliged to do 
so. It is only in cases where parents have wrilti 
that there was a special cause for the l>oj to go ( 
with French on account of some examination county 
on which he was likely to go through, where irtf 
should not do so. 

1461. But considering the great importance of the' 
knowledge of French, do you not run a considermbI« 
risk of a Iwy who knows French well, going off verj 
much in the knowledge of it in the last two years ^~ 
He has great inducement to keep it up by the trials 

1462. But he loses his instmctiou ? — Yea, there il 
DO lime for both French and Gei-man at the school, ' 

1463. Suppose the case of a parent who does uo 
so much caro for German as French, and who hai 
sooner his boy should learn French the whole time' 
— That is acceded to on the request being mode. 

1464. {Sir S. Nortkcote.) With regard to tlieas 
prizes, them is a medal and a prize for modern h 
guages ; what languages arc brought into the e 
nation ? — French and German. 

1465. Nothing else ?— Nothing else. There tti, 
two prizes, a medal and a prize. They are altoiifttft 
— the medal ia one ^car for German, and one ye»r far, 
French, and the prize the alternate j'ear. 

1466. Supposing a boy to learn Italian, tliat would , 
be 00 use to him at all ? — Sucli a case has nevtf 
occurred. 

1467. What number of boya have you at & UnwJrf 
your class ? — 24 is the maximum, 

1468. Have you the same authority over them tkaC 
the classical masters have over their forms ? — En- 
tirely. 

1469. And you find uo dilRculty in mauagiuj 
— None whatever, 

1470. {Lord Lyttelton.) Have you the same MitbtH 
rity out of school ? — Entirely so. 

1471. (Mr. Vaughan.) I think it is so low U Uti 
third and fourth remove of the fifth form that Ru 
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German begins to lie taught instead of French ? — 
Tes. 

1472. That is a consiJerable number of forms down 
in the ecliool, is it not 7 — No. 

1473. It is tbo sixth form from the top in the 
school ? — Yes ; but of those two forms one division 
only does Gtermftn, nnd three do French. 

1474. Are Ibosu four divieiona of the modeni lan- 
guage school nltogetber independent of the classical 
divisions of the fifth ?— The third and fourth i 
of the tiflh ore taken together, and four di' 
formed. . 

1475i Is the distinction between the third and 
fourlh removes of the fifth preserved in those four 
divisions ?— The third and fourth removes of the fifth 
are mixed, and we then divide tliem into four clnGses. 

1476. Does it generally occur that a boy arrivtne 
at that jmiut iu the fifth form is profiiiieiit in Frencli ? 
— Those who come to the German diTisioii are all 
proficient. 

1477. I mean those who have reached Ihat place iu 
the school where Germau is first taught? — Not 
always ; tliey someiimea come to the fifth before Ihey 
know any French at all, 

1478. What do you make your standai'd of French 
sufficient to admit ihem into the German class : — 
Reading French with facility from any authors I may 
give them, and translating at first sight. 

1479. The most difficult authors ?— Good claaaical 
nuthora. If I lind there are not onongh to make the 
proper number of the German division, I mnko it 
smaller ; I allow it to be H or 15, and keep my French 
divisiou a little larger, 

1480. Although tlicre are two olaases on thnt one 
form, that ia French and German, one boy cannot 
belong to both ? — No. 



1481. (^Lord Clartndoii.) Do you ever find the 
least difficulty in maDoging the boys? — Never; I 
never had to send up to the Head Master at any times ■* 

I4H2. {Lord Devon.) How many boys have you in !• 
yonr house ? — Seven. 

1483. Ia it one of the new smnll houses? — No, I 
have had mine for twelve years. 

1484. Is it a smnll bouse ? — Yes. I have had 10 
or 11, but now I cannot take more thnn seren ; my 
family aiTangements will not allow me, 

1483. Do they brenkfaat and tea with you ? — Tes, 
not with my family, but with me. 

1486. (Lord Li/tlelton.) You do not join with the 
other eroall house masters in the stafemeyt^f expenses 
which we have here ? — My house does nalforae under 
the regular small houses. Boys do not stay with nie ; 
they only pass tlirough my house ; they come to mo 
only for a short time previous to entering into somo> 
body else's house. 

1487. {Lord Devon.) How long do they genu rsHy 
stay ? — Seldom more than a, year. 

1488. (Lord Lf/ttelfon.) Is your honse the onlyone 
in which that is so?— Mr. Miisson takes some in that 

1489. {Lord Clarendon.) They are in trantiluf — 
Yes. 

1490. Do your pupils write French exercises with 
you ? — Tes, .small essays. 

1491. French composition? — Tee, in the npper 
classes, that is. 

1492. {Lord Li/l/clton.) They are uccustomc-d to 
rend French with you ?i— Yes. 

1493. And they write original French sometimes ? 
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1494. (Lord Clarendon.) How long were you at 
Harrow, Mr, Ridley ? — Five years and one term. 

149.^. Too were (he head of the school ?— I was 
head for one year. 

1496. Tou are now at Osford ?— Yob. 

1497. At Balliol ?— Yes. 

1498. How long have you been there ? — One year. 

1499. Will yoH have the goodness to explain the 
I working of the system at Harrow. In the first place 
I the constitution, and in the next place the working of 

I monitorial syatem, Wlio are the monitors ? — The 
monitors are the first 15 in the upper sixth fomi of 
school. After you get into the upper aixlli form 
there is no proraotiou by competilion, only by seniority ; 
therefore you can only Income a monitor in conse- 
quence of a rising in those above you. 

1500. (Lord Lj/lfelton.) There tire always more 
than 15 in the npiifr port of the ecboo! ? — Thirty is 
abont the number, more or leas. 

1501. There is anre to be 15 ?— Sure to be 15. 

1502. (£orrf Clarendon.) And the first 15 in the 
school, reckoning according to seniority, oTc monitors ? 
—Ycf, the firi*t 16 out of 30, reckoning by seniority 
according ns the vncnncies occur. 

1503. Those firet 15 are the monitors ? — They are 
the motiitffl-8. 



IF. 3/. Ridb, 

1504. I suppose they are the beat boys in the school 

in the way of scholarship ?— Generally, as they are Sa Nov, I86i. 
Bupposcd to be. 

1505. They have arrived at the sixth form from 
being the best ? — Entirely. 

1 506. And their places are ascei'tained by seriiori^ ? 
—Yes. : 

1507. The fii'Bt 15 arc always monitors ? — Yes. ' 

1508. What do you consider to be the duties of tbij 
monitors? — Well, I should say in, genccnl to keep 
order. Of course that ia thrown chiefly on the head 
•of the school. 

1509. You menu Ihat the captain of the school Ima 
a distinctly higher position than anybody else ? — Die- 
tine fly higher. There are cflses in which moniloi-^ 
would be hardly called upon for the exercise of thoiV 
power ; for instance, if they were so unequally divided 
that there were four or five monitors in a house, the 
lower monitor would not have so much power as If 
he were a single monitor in his own house. 

1510. Wliat would you say wna the poBition of the 
head of (he school ; a great deal of power and iiu- 
thority centres in him, does it not ? — A gretit deal. 

1511. What can he do; what nrc his nilributee and 
functions ?— All the financial matters of the school, 
properly, pass through his bands ; that is to «ay, all 
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BMUen eowMCttd wlA Uw ganet ; ibe nooey ex- 
^ Beiide^ and aayHung of that Mvt, piiwfn Uirw^ bis 

± l'il2. (Lm-J /.y/ultan.) Apart fram hb Mtiul 
powtion in the pan^ ? — Quite ajiart ; in his poritioB 
of the bml of Ifae eebool. 

1513. DoM it «T«r happen ibal he take* oo pari 
in the ga»«« binidf ? — It ia pan o{ h'm datj la he 
tbere nnd«r ibe eompobory n-ftem of feoihall, ai>d 
be is oUiged to be ibere ktnHcUT I 
ebe >• there. 

1514. In aaj caiebenMDag« lodo that ? — In anj 
caar. 

1515. (Lord Clarendon.) He ia conndered ibe bead 
of ibe moDiion ? — Ye«. 

1516. Aikd In a cenain psient b^ i> rMpoonbte Ibr 
the proper adrolnisirBiion of the monttorial ajsten ? — 
Yv. 

1517. Do yon consider the moDitorial Kjrdein an 
ad* anlagtous one ? — Deodedly . 

15)S. Ha« the captain of the Mrhool more power 
than the orher monitors in the exercise of monitorial 
datien ? — I i^hoald not say that be bad any greater 
power except the power he exercises over other 
monitors. He has no greater power of infiicliiig 
paniehmenl. 

1519. niiat power Aoe» he exercise orcr other 
monitors ? — He couM Ao such a thing as call a meet- 
ing i if there happened to be any diepatcd caw of 
puaiabment, such a caw would be carried to the head 
of the «chool, and according to hi.t own judgment he 
wonld either refer the ca«e to ibc Head Master or call 
a tnceling of the monitont and punish publicly, which 
is the most severe punixhment which the monitors can 
Inflict. 

1520. How 19 that public punishment inflicted ? — 
Simply by the head of the school himself in the pre- 
•eace of the other monitors. He inflicts so many 
blows with a cane. 

1521. What are the other duties of the monilors. 
The duty of the monitors extends further than merely 
to keeping order, does it not. The head monitor, 
that is, the head of the school, keeps all the money 
accountii, receives and accounts for the money, does 
he not, that iit, as to the games ? — Tee. 

1522. And the monitors in general, you say, have 
to keep order, but what other duties have Ihey got to 

r^rform. They keep order in their respective house?, 
presume ? — Yes, 

1523. (Lord Lytulton.) Would tliey Klop bullying ? 
— Yes, of cour»e, I meant to include that iu Ihe term 
keeping order. 

1.524. {Mr. Tkomp»an.) If they observed any boys 
going to public IiouM.-*, woidd they report ihem ? — No, 
but Ihey would he puninhed. 

1525. (f^nrd Clarendon.) By the monitors ?— Yes. 

152fi. Ity the monitor himself, or would he be re- 
ported to the master ? — He would be punished by the 
monitor himself, unices a case occurred which was 
eonHidercd too serious, and which should be left to the 
judgroeni of the master. I think it is the wish of the 
masters that oflences, if they are not too grave, should 
be puninhed by the monitors. 

1527. (Lord Lyttetton.) And the monitors would 
consult ns to the nature of the offence ?— Only in 
doubtful cases. 

1528. {Lord Clarendon.) Would a monitor erer 
report to the Head Master without communicating 
with the other monitors 'i — He ought not to do so ; he 
would most generally refer to the heail of the school. 

I<539. And take counsel with him as to the modo in 
which the case should be dealt with ? — Yes, 

1.530. Do you consider that the moiiitorinl syslem 
in very beneficial ? — Yes, I think that it checks 
breaches of discipline much more than does the power 
of the masters j nt all eveuts certain kinds of breaches 
of ilisciiiline. 

tJj:(l. What kind of breaches of discipline ?— Such 
brcachei as drinking, immorality, nnd so on. 
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1533. Dn ytm dunk the iwianu wmU be 
difpoeed to check or paa~ ~ 

■Milcrt ? — 1 hare \mawn 

Ibe MOMtor Ht^t hBTc ftOed ia bia daty^bst Xoh 
onKcieBtioM^ly say thai tbe geacnl to^ ■« mmA 0m 
a monitor who saw aa oAnee coan^ttied wonl 
cxiiutder hiiuetf bound to puuah tbe tray wIm 
initicd it. 

1534. And pnhlic optDioa wotdd sapport bim 
doing '; — ^Decidedly. . 

1535. Ton think the exerdte of ike moniivn 
aatborily is not nnpopnlar ? — I think that if ■■• 
monitaru UmaA to n^ect bia duty, he ia de«piaedH 
tbooe who are snhject to his aalbori^. 

153fi. {Mr. Tk»mpmm.) If he negleet his don- ?_ 
Tes. ' 

1537. {lAird CUrtmdim.) Wotild yoo say that a 
monitor in the exercise of his duty has thonwgUT dti 
cnpport of public opinion ? — Yea. 

1538. {Lord Lyttellan.) Fifteen is a good x 
and yon would be sure of getting eome good 
among thnt numlier ; boi does it occur to yoa ibal l« 
throw such a great amount of authority on tbe head 
of the school, seeing that he attains to his poatioa of 
bead of the sichool by seniority and not by i - - * 
rather a risk. Might 'it not happen that that 
of authority might occasionally be thrown npon a 
we^ or inferior boy ?— It generally happens tbat 
when > lw>y of that kind is likely to take the poeiUoa 
of head of the school by senioriir, somebody takes hu 
place, and he leaves. I have known that, 

1539. The importance of the place is go m-eat that 
he does not get it ? — Yes. 

1540. (Lord Clarendon.) An unfit boy is, in 
offact.jockeyedoutofit?— Yes. The Head Maettr 
generally would interfere. 

1541. ( Lord LyUelton.) You have not known abor 
of so weak or bad a character at the head of the ecbocf 
«8 to have Iwen treated iu that way ? — No. 

1542. (Mr. Thompion.) Is there no such thin* at 
record as a monitor seUing a Lad example to tba 
boys? — I have known o case of a monitor settiaseiieh 
an example. 

1543. What is the remedy; Quu cKstodiet hmA 
euttodesf — It is degradation. ^^ 

1544. That is always the case, is it. There must ha 
some cases in which the delinquencies of a monitor 
are not discovered and brought home to him ? Ym • 
I suppose there are some monitors who neglect (heir 
duty, and if they are not found out of course they da 
not get punished. 

1545. They enjoy comparBtive impunity ?— UnleM 
it be known to the rest of the sixth foi-m. I ^ttn 
known eases in which monitors hare been obligeid t« 
be j>unished in that way. 

1 546. In what way is the point of honour re^nu^ed 
in the school; would it especially condemn dishonesty? 
— I should say dishonesty is one of the faults con- 
demned, and what is called sneaking is anotlier 

1.547. What is sneaking?— Tell ingialesoutofwhooL 

1548. Bullying is another ?— Yes. 

1 549. There are other oflences of a graver character • 
would th^ be looked on in like manner ? I think oa.' 

1550. On moral grounds, and not merely on con- 
ventional grounds ?— I think, on moral ground*. 

1551. Do you think the moral tone of the school ja 
good ns distinguished fi-om the mere point of honour ? 
— Yes, I think it is ; it varies. 

1552. {Sir S. NorlAcote.) Is there any daee of 
hoys in the school who are at all equal or greater in 
moral influence than the monitors ; boys who are dis- 
tinguished iu games or otherwise? — There is no ah«o> 
lute class of that kind, but occasionally there ore sodi 
boys iu the eleven. Practically tho-ie who are grwa 
in athletic sports exercise a high influence in the 
school. 

1553. If they exercise a high influence, would 
-"ucnce be enough or more than enough lo counter' 

the influence of the monitors ? — Ko, I think aoL^fel 
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554. (Lord LyllrltftH.) Are tbo inonifors of a 
utar cbtiractei- ua a c\ast — popiilar with the rest of 

boys ? — I do not know that tiiere is any gpeciitl 
ularity attachiiif; to tbeni. 

555. {Sir S. Northeote.) Do you think the esta- 
hraent of an organized system of monitors has the 
ct of stopping the irregular influence of such a 
IS of "swella" as I have referred to ? — I should 
er have dreamt of any such class of boya exercising 
iramount influence when I wiiti at Harrow, 

556. I do not mean power, but ecbool influence 
r boys. Was there a set tliere at all who were 
ted up to as finer fellows than the rest of the 
>ol ? — There was a set there which was foiined 
I a club, and which chib was formed principally 

not entirely from among such of the boya ns you 
e described, 

557. Was that a Yoluntary club cstabliefaed among 
nselres, or was it formed for any particular pur- 
3 ? — It was a school club established with the 
Hit of maintaining athletic s|iorts. 

558. {Lord Li/ltelton.) How often did they meet ? 
'here was a room open in the town every day in 
week i the papers wpre taken in there. 

559. How many members were there in that 
1 ?— r think about 30. 

560. Is it continued down to this day ? — It con- 

561. (Sir S. Northeote.) Were those boj's mostly 
litors or were they from all parts of the school ? — 
I lirst 10 of the boys were always ex-offieio mem- 
t of the club. 

562. And tjie rest were elected ? — Tes, elected by 
ot. 

563. Did they derive much distinction or influence 
n belonging to thi) club ? — It was considered an 
our to be elected. 

564. Would any boy be elected for dlsliuction in 
lol work ? — Certainly not. 

565. But for being a nice fellow and being dis- 
[iiished in the gnmes ? — Precisely eo. 

566. {Lord Lt/ttelton.) If he was a nice fellow, 
it the fact that distinction in school work gave 
any additional claim ? — That would depend a 

d deal on what kind of meeting it was, 

567. Of course these 10 monitors ex-offieio mem- 
1 would exercise some influence on the election ? — 

568. Do you think the mouilorjnl system as it 
rails at Ilarrow i.s popular among the Ijiilk of the 
)ol ? — Decidedly. 

569. Do you think that the little Itoys And it lo a 
ain exteut a protection to them ? — They do, I 
<k, 

570. (Lord Clarendon.') As to bullying, was there 
•h bullying when you were at Harrow ? — Very 
e indeed, 

571. Because there have been some very notorious 
■B of bullying at Harrow ? — I have known one or 

caseH, very bad ones, while I was tliere. 

572. How were they dealt with ? — I think those 
1 were convicted received what was called a public 
ippiug. 

573. How is such a case brought forward? — Sup- 
ing it was one of the cases that came first to the 
wledgo of the monitors, it waa considered one of 

most serious offences which a hoy could commit, 
eeting was called, and the offender wan publicly 
ed by the head of the school, the senior monitor 
ig present as well as the whole school, summoned 
he fourth foi-m room, and there the otfendei- waa 
licly "whopped," or before a monitor's meeting in 

school library. 

574. Had the monitors power to summon the 
uol ? — With the permission of the Head Master 
I" could. 

575. Would he give perraisaion ? — He would give 
mission lo the head of the school, 

576. Was any master present when tliia whopping 
i place ? — No, 



1577. It was administered at the discretion of the IIARBOW. 
monitor?— A certain number of blows were allowed. 

1578. In what part of the scbool waa the boy who ■*'■ '^ BidUy, 
ofli'nded ? — You could not inflict personal chastise- -^'g; 
ment upon any boy above the upper fifth. ^^ Nov. iBSa, 

1679. In what part of the school was the boy who 

was punished in this way when you were there who 
had been bullying ? — I think he was in the third fifth. 

1580. (Lord Lyilellon.) With respect to the effect 
on the future chai-octer of the boys, has it ever occurred 
to you to consider what effect the regular authority 
which tlie monitors have has on their own nature in 
after life. Do you think it is a beneficial efffect? — I 
should think it would accustom them to the idea of 
responsibility. 

1581. It does not give them premature ideas of 
power ? — I should say not, 

15S2. (Mr. Thompson.) It does not make them 
bumptious ? — It never occurred to me to look at it in 
that light. 

1583. (Lord Deeon.) You think that the chocks 
which exist are quite enough ? — Yew. 

1584. Those checks, I mean, in reference to the 
other monitors? — Yes, no boy was bound to take a 
punishment from a monitor if he considered it an 

1585. Had he a right of appeal to the Head Master ? 
—To the Head Master. 

1586. {Lord Li/tlelton.) ^\^lat would be done in 
that case. Do you know if many such appeals were 
made ? — I think I have heard of one such appeal, 

1587. You have only heard of one such appeal ?— 
No, only one. 

1588. Was that appeal made to the monitors or to 
llie Heml Master ? — It waa made to the Head Master. 

1589. {Lord Devon.) And do you rememlwr what 
was the result ? — I believe the boy either had to take 
his punishment or lo leave the school, 

1590. (Lord Lyttelton.) Does the number of moni- 
tors appear to you lo be too large ? — I think it is 
quite sufficiently large, 

1591. But is it not loo l.ii^e ?— Well, I can hardly 

1592. MTould there be some disadvantHge in a smaller 
number. For instance, would not a emsller number 
lend lo produce feelings of too much consequence iu 
the Imys ? — The larger number perhaps ensures your 
having better authority, because if you have four or 
five who really exercise the anthority out of the whole 
number, it will he found quite sufficient, 

1.593, The first 15 ai-o sure to include the best 
schoinrs in the school ? — Not quite ; because some- 
times a boy makes a sudden rise in the school. He . 
may get into the sixth fonn, and may be merely in tho 
sixth form for two years, during which time if he is 
a clever fellow be may be the best scholar in the 
school. I have never known a monitor displaced iu 
his examinations at first. 

1394. (Mr. Thompion.) But, generally speaking, 
in the course of a majority of years have you not ■ 
found that the 1 5 include nearly all the best scholartt ? 
. — Yes, decidedly. 

1595. Would you say, as a general rule, that a boy's 
moral character is iu any proportion to his iutelli- 
gence and aptitude lor .learning ; what I mean is, 
are the cleverest boys the most regular iu thetr habits, 
as a rule, and the best conducted ? — I should say not. 

1596. Have you known instances of ve^ clever 
boys not being so well conducted as others of a lower 
capacity ? — Yes : but I have never known them suc- 
ceed generally in the school. Those who are high iu 
the school as monitors generally have been, perhaps, 
not the cleverest boys, but those who have kept 
regularly to their work, and have got their moves 
regularly. Other boys have got moves fast, and have 
then been degraded or put down for breaches of dis- 
cipline. 

1597. Then you do not think that intellectual and 
moi'al superiority go together, as a general rule, in the 
school. It may happen that a boy may be intelli- 
gent, but idle, and not make any progress ; but 
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taateotiof I17 taereoB in ibe •tadk* of the erboa^ da 
Ton tfctuk tb»f tliF mU«M >t« imanj llw nnel nonl ? 
^I ifcotdfl MV u « gvoenl role, tittf inteUodiMl sod 
fBonl Mpmoriey do not ^ M^Mker ; btn ef moTM 
the brc«cb<- of 4J.-«ipttD« anMBt? mek hof* are mai^ 
b^ tiiAa KTuing oihfTs- E*cf7 Otx* who koom ibem 
Aoroogblf will knmr ibml tbririiilell#«tul Miprntvitf 
iuA liQt Trrj liiik- HR«t opoa ftnr moral cfaarsn^T ; 
IlM'rt^ is BO dnM rrlaiin* Ix^wws ibe two. 

1598. f^Vf. I'aajAon.) In the (»»f* of Iranying, in 
whicL tb« monitor* tnieiTpre, bow 1)0 tfa«7' know 
wbea it kappnu to ocfor ?— Ai » general mie, it can 
budlj Mak(« the aodee of s mooilor or the b?»d of 
■ hooM*. Whoever is head of s bct»« exem^^ the 
wne power as • nunilor in xht hnate ; and when 
laeb a caK does occur lie wooM nalnraDr hear a 
Kfort of it, and he iroulil ponuli h htnt^U', or the 
WMle body of monilon woaM be called in to pimii^h it. 

1599. Would not the monitor feel himtelf «n- 
powend lo inflict puniAhmeni himself!' — He eontd do 
so, decidedly. 

1600. WoDld hedo so f^etitrally, nr would he decide 
rn that judicial nMianer ot which you have «]>oken ? — 
TiK eamtt tbai be would purxue woolil differ accord- 
ing lA tbe monitor- For iiuKanc-, if a ease orcnrred 
of a monitor not being tofficientlj »rrong to inflict 
puDuhroent, he might very likelj refer to ihe body of 
the monitore. The Mme thing might occur if in exer- 
daing hi« privileges he were likely to be b'e^ted with 
conlempt uid to be laughed at aficrwardc ; such ctrenm- 
•Uitc£« a« tbeee wonld prodoce a wish in the mooitor 
■o refer lo the general boJv. 

1601. Do you think in that way that )>allyiiig is 
rcpr««ed at Harrow ? — Yes, I do think ao. 

1602. Do you think it would be ad eflc«tuaUy 
repreMe4 io any way if lh« monitora bad not that 
authority given lo them ? — I think that it would be 
cheeked to some extent by public foeliog. 

1603. Even without that power being given to the 
mouiiorn ? — Yes ; )iut I tbiok tbe power |>o9seased by 
the munilorti is an additionaJ security. 

1604. You have raeniioned that n boy haa u right 
to appeal to tbo Head Uaster. Now, suppqpinv thai 
a monitor, such a* yon have been describing, who was 
a boy of superior phyeJcal ntrengtb to the boy be waa 
pusishini^, were actually 10 begin to punlib him, how 
would tbt^ lafierer be ^le lo appeal ? — Of coun« he 
could not help it at tbe time, but be would have to 
appeal aflerwarda. 

160.5, Does the Head MiiPier diiicourage appeals lo 
his authority, both by the monllors connulting him 
on the one hand, and by the olbcr boys in the school 
appealing from the monitoni, od the other ? — Deci- 
ded I r nor. 

1606. Then it is not the «ysiem at Harrow to dis- 
course those appenlft ? — N" j such eares very seldom 

1607. I think I understood from you that, all 
things considered, the bead form did represent, upon 
the whole, the moral discrelifn of ibe school as well 
an ihe intelleclual superiority ? — Yes, I think so. 

1609. Because the things that would impair their 
moral discretion would impair, at the same time, their 
riwi 111 the school to such a poBition. Is that so ? — 
Yes, I ihink Ihcy would. 

IfiO!). Su|ipoHing a clever hoy, having aallieiciil laet 
and perw-vfrance still to gain his remove, were known 
to the Head Master to be not of n trustworthy churnc- 
ler or lo have iiceii guilty of grave hrcaches of dis- 
cipline, would sueh a boy l)e drprived of the privileges 
of amouilor? — He could be deprived of them. 

IBIO. Have you ever known a case of that kind 
occur ? — Yes, I remember one case. 

161 1. {JUr. TTiompBim.) It was » very gross caae. 
I suppose ? — Yes, it was u very gross case. It could 
not bn done ordiaarity. 

1612. (Lord Lt/tlelfon.) Do yoo tljink tbe effect 
of the present system i? that a new boy, in a short 
tjmo, and when he comes to know the tone of the 
^hoot, if lie gets hulliod" -would feel a reluctance to 



to a raonilor ? — I tUnk be t 
be RJncta&t to go and teJL 

16ia. Arc they lew rdiKtant Ia ■{_ _ 
than to a master ? — Tbey wtmld hanljr e^H 
cf appealing to the mafteiB. 

16i4. Is there a similar fceUBg -wUk f«| 
appcktii^ to the icanjton ? — 1*^^ *** rehr 
do ao^ bat >■ tbate cases we rejy a good dekl 
bonaea happeoiDg to be welt managed, aad tl 
n'ty of boye wbo had stayed lower dowa ib ■! 
&o«n want of inteUeciital powea-, awl «^o 
celebrated io garner- Their anikorily wotdi 
bollying. and their feeling woold be to I) 
moaitori^ io the exercise of tbe powers ikcy p( 

1615. But if there is ^ecrvt ballyinf;^ 
do you think tlie mofiilors find it OBt i 
come 10 their ear^ P^^'y tbrangh tbe | 
have power in (be boose, aad in other w«j 
Imits who haTc acquired » podlion by tbeir s^ 
in gaine*^ or by tbtar general popularitj. 

1616. There is no doubt, then, that they d 
out ? — Sndi boys a# I have meotione*! alwmj 
what is gain; tm, Tber are tbnmughly ae 
with everything that is happening arnund tlM 
forniatian has also been obtained IroBi tbr ^B 
reference 10 ca^es of bullving. 

1617. (Sir S. XorthtMte.) Wonldaboy*» ■ 
to a monitor t)C cnlled fneaking ? — Ii mij^tiSa 

1618. Tlien what would be the defiDJlion a 
iiig. I want u> know exactly what the I 
sneaking are. Is appealing 10 a 1 
ing ? — i think it would be. 

1619. But appealing to s 
called sneaking ? — Not always. 

1620. (Lord Deron.) In it within yonr I 
that boys have licen taken away during the I 
six years on account of having tieen bullied 7 
member one ca.<ie in our hoa««, I mean ia t' 
tlint I was in. 

1621. Was that a caee in which the monitcr] 
interfered or in which his interference hai 
effectual to etop it ? — Tbe monitors bad 
It was not a case of decided bnllying ; bat 
case of a peculiar character. There wonld ' 
difficulty in saying whether it was bull3r]itg, cr ' 
was ; but it was set down as a bullying ckae. 

1622. {Lord Lyifeltin.) Was the boy unenll 
tbe school ? — Yes, he waa, in every respect, 
a great deal too good-natured. 

1623. {Lard Clarendon.) That appeafs 1 
curious disqualification. What boys have the 
of fagging ? — Only the sixth form. 

1624. The upper fifth, then, cannot fag ?- 

1625. (Lord Lffttrlfon.) And the upper fi 
be fagged ? — No. 

1626. Nor any part of the fifth ?— No. Bait 
a great variety in fagging. The reraove^ for li 
may be fagged for one jicriod of lagging, a 
shells for others. 

1627. (Mr. VaugAoTi.) Tou have men! 

boy could be too good-natnred. If good- 

quality that provokes bullying ui Harrow, Jt 
me curious to know what the others may ho f— :^~^ 
good-nature, in that sense, was hnidly tbo ^ 
apply to it What I meaiii to say was, that fa 
good deal of work imposed upon him bccamf^ 
good-naiured. He was u.-*ke<l to do things wbj^ 
no right to be culled upon to do, and bo waa (gc 
nalured to refuse. 

1628. If he ha^ an odd ap^icaroncc, if llll 
is unlike that of other hoys, would that lead k^ 
ing ? — I do not think that would lend to bol^B 
what we should call bullving, j 

1629. (Lord Li/tfelfon.) In the case 7i>ti^i 
mentjooed, was the boy's maiitii-r odd ? — ^T(^lj| 
peculiar manner. I should say such u tbtga ^ 
lies would certainly ensure a boy being bi^^dP 

1630. (.Vr. Thompsott.) Do you mciui^^ 
to tbe masters ? — Yes ; or Idling liefe !n a^^ 
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Sir S. Nbrthvote.) If n boy wujc imperti- 
it would lead to hia beiug bnlliod, would it siot 7 
>3 ; if he wen" iinperiineut lo a boy wtio was 
?r tLuu himself, lie would certainly Iw bullied. 

32. {Mr. Thompson.) For inatanoe, if you had a 
ous boy who moped a good deal and did not 
\i6 high ouiinni ttptrits, who did not take any 
e pai't ia tbo giunes, would he be bullied ? — He 
d probably not come in for bullying, but a name 
'o raiglit Le applied to him which ho would not 
I partioulu-ly ple&saut, 

33. Do you moau a general name, or a proper 
', a oickuamo ? — A general name. 

34. I suppose that the boys are not bullied for 
ing ? — No, I havo never known Buch a ease ru 

35. {Lord Clarendon.) 1» not a boy I'Odpected, 
>ea lie not become popular from being a studeill ? 
t ; he might be if he persevered till he got to a 
pluce in the school. In that case he wonld most 
r get respect for bis work ; but a working boy 
la lower part of the school would not obtain 
'Ct from the school iu a general way. 

36. Do the boye take an iutereat in the snoeeaa 
lier boys? — They take a very wm-rn interest in 

suocesB indeed. 

37. Especially as to ivho gets the prizes ? — Yob. 
e is a veiT great deal of cheering and e:tcitement 
ys about the prizes and scholarships. 

3S. Is that cncoui' aged by (he masters ? — -Not bo 
) the cheering is concerned. 

39. I mean, is the feeling encouraged by making 
nets public ? — Vea. 

40. (jWr. Thompson.) You mean the feeling from 
h the cheering arises ? — Yes. 

41. (5w- S. Northcolc.) I suppose it would not 
isy to find a boy at Harrow who did not know 

had got the cJiief prize that half ? — No, I 
[d think not; or the boy who was lirst iu his 
linalion, 

42. {Mr. Thompton.) Do the boys alfo take an 
est in the honours awarded elsewhere ?— Yes, 
always take an interest in it. 

43. Supposing a Harrow boy got a university 
arsbip ? — That would be sure to be kuown, be- 
! there is a holiday given for it. 

44. {Lord Ctarendon.) That is a very good way 
jatiag an interest or iu keeping it up ? — Yes. 

45. {Mr. T/iompson.) Would they take an inte- 
in the list of mathematical or classical honours ; 
lo got a first claaa at Oxford, or at Cambridge ? 
s ; certainly. 

4e. {Lord Clarendon.) Do you think that the 
r of fagging is often abused ? — Never by oue 
fags legitimately. The fagging that is abused 
Lat is called '' shell " fagging. It means fagging 
lys stronger llian others, who have no right to 

47. That is unlawful fagging, ih it not ? — Yea. 

48. {Mr. Thompson.) Aeort of piracy,)-oumight 
t ?— Yes. 

49. {Lord Clarendon.) Is not that now put a 
to ; is it not a sort of thing that a monitor 

d at once put a stop to ? — It would be pal a tttop 
;-ectly it became known, but it will occur some- 
I where there is no monitor at the bead of a 
i or where the bead of a bouse has not sufficient 
>rity. I do not mean intellectual authority, but 
does not possess sufficient influence. 

50. How would it be in a house where the boy 
was oldest in the house was not a mnulior ; 
the monitor always be the head of the house ? — 
the monitor must always be the bead of the 

51. But there are some houses in which there ia 
onilori then, 1 presume, it comes by seniority? 
s ; by Boniority or height in the school, 

52. i^Lord Devon.) Wliat is the powei- and posi- 
□f the monitors in the small houses, whero the 
are perhaps more immediately in contact wit h 
Tplev of the house, and where, m a great degree; 



they live with the master ? — Their powers ai-e exactly HAHROW. 
the same as in other houses. — — 

1653. Are there many houses in which there are M. W. RiiSty, 



1 — Yes, a good many. 

1654. {Lord Lfftlelton.) But the head of the house 
has the same authority theio as anywhere else? — Yes. 

1655. {Lord Clarendon.) What do yoii think oT 
the small houses at Harrow ; do you Chink that they 
are attended witli advantage ? — They ore useful for 
boys who are not strong enough to face the difficulties 
of a larger house. For instance, boys who are likely 
to become invalids, or others who want taking cai-e 
of, are bett«r in a small house. Ollierwise there are 
some disadvantages in a small house. 

1656. Is it not the case that in those small housea 
the boys do not get the beucGts of a public school at 
all ? — Yes, except with regard lo the in tellectual 
education. 

1657. {Lord Lytlellon.) Do they not mis with the 
other boys in all their games ? — I think they are a 
good deal led to shirk the games. 

1658. Do ihey associate with the other boys freely ; 
walk about with them, for instance? — Yes, if they 
become known ; but they do not so easily become 
known. 

1659. Is there any distinction as to the studies; I 
do not mean fuimally, but do not they compete to- 
gether ? — There is not the least difference. 

1660. Are they looked down upon as scholars ; 
are the boys in the small houses looked down upon 
as a set by the rest ?>— I should hardly use so strong a 
term as lo eay they ai'e looked down upon ; but they 
are nut considered as being equal to the others. 

1661. {Lord Clarendon.) They are rather treated 
ae " muffs"? — Yes ; something of that kind. 

1662. (Mr. Vaugkun.) Do you think that they ore 
subject more to become the victims of evil influences 
by the accident of a bad boy being in the some house ? 
— I should say they might. 

1663. Has it ever happened that a bad boy has 
been in oue of those houses and has done more harm 
than he could have possibly done if he had been ia 
a large house? — I do not remember any particular 
iustauce ; but I am quite sure that such would be the 
case. 

1664. {Mr. Twislelon.) But in the same way 
Would not the influence of a good boy be greater ? — 
Infinitely greater. 

1665. {Mr. Thompson.) Would not the disadvan- 
tages be counterbalanced by the greater surveillance 
the m.ister would be able to exercise over the smaller 
number '( — Yes, it might be to some extent. 

1666. {Mr. Vaughan.) In fact it is a different 
system. It is more like the system of a private 
tutor ? — Yes, they are upon a ditfercnt system alto- 
gether, They have no fagging, to begin with. 

1667. {I^rd Ltfttelton.) Have they no fagging in 
the small houses ? — No. Generally the breakfhsts 
and other things ore managed altogether indepen- 
dently of faggirig. The chief araoanl of fagging that 
is done now in the large houses is done in making 
coffee nnd getting things for breakfast and tea. 

1668. {Mr. Vauffhun.)' Is there not a peculiar 
arrangement at Harrow by which faga at games are 
exempted fi'om liabilities beyond a certain point. 
Were not a certain number told off every week ? — 
Yes, there are boya regularly appointed by the head 
of the school to send down to fag at the games those 
whose turn it is to do so. 

1G69. So that every boy, until it comes to his turn 
by that system of rotation, is exempted from fagging 
at the game ? — Yes. 

1670. How long hos that system been introduced? 
— As far as I know it has been In use since the 
present code of rules was drawn up. The head of 
the school's rules, we used to call them. 

1671. Do you thiuk that that is a salutary regu- 
tiou ? — Yea ; it prevents uufatr fagging. 

1672. And it prevents also thff excessive tiigging 
of one boy ? — ^Yes, because be can appeal if h* is 
required to fag out of his turn. '*'■' ** 

Ee 4 
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KABKOW. 1673. (Sir S. Korthcole.) Ih any fiivouriiiBm ex- 

UibiU'd in the matter of fagging in connexion with 

W. Bidtti/, tlie games ? — No ; I think not. 

'£'•;• 1674. It is the regular system in the school for 

cry boy in his turn to fiig ? — I thiuk bo. 
1673. If ft hoy happened to be brother of the cap- 
tain of the eleven, for instance, would he get off more 
than he was entitled to ? — Not in the least : on the 
contrary he would be likely to get more tliau his fair 
§hare of it. 

1676. {Lord Clarendon.) I believe it is not much 
the cuslom to have single rooms at Iltin'ow ? — I be- 
lieve it ia more the custom at Mr. Butler's liouue ; 
but It iH not the custom in most of the houses. In 
the house in which I was there were i'our rooms 
with five in each, and in the others there were a less 
number. 

1677. Did the. boys desire to have single rooms ? — 
No, I think not ; but perhaps the rooms with three 
iu them wei'e preferred to those whicJi had live. 

1678. {Lord Lyilellon.) Did the boys not consider 
it as a privilege to be promoted to a single room ? — 
Yes, of course, inasmuch as it was more comfortable. 

1679. (Lord Clarendon.) Then I understand from 
you that there arc no separate studies ? — No. 

1680. Do the boys work in their own rooms ?— 
Tea. 

1681. {Mr. Thompaon.) Where did you work ?— 
In our own rooms almost entirely. 

1682. Do you mean in your own bed room ? — Yes, 
it was the some i-oom, 

1683. You worked in the same room that you slept 
in?_Ye«. 

1684. I presume you had some sort of apparatus 
for work there ? — Yes, there was a table and desk 
and hooka and other things. 

1685. {Lord Lyitellon.) While you were reading 
there did you find it u disadvantage to have no sepa- 
rate place for study V— I did cot find it so. The 
work of the lower boys in prepariug lor school is done 
immediately under tlie eye of the tutor, and they then 
went into what was called the pupil room ibr the pur- 
pose of preparing their lessons. 

J686, {Mr. Thompton.) Tluit is with regard to 
the lower boys ? — Yes. 

1687. {Lord Lj/lUlton.) I am speaking more of 
the upper hoys. When they get to the top of the 
Boliool are there sufficient means and appliances for 
study and preparation ? — Yes, I thiuk so. 

1688. How many boys would you have together in 
one bod room ? — The number would range from 
two to five. 

1689. So that there might be five studying to- 
getlier ? — You would probably never find five study- 
ing together. 

1690. But there would he five who would have to 
study iu llie same room ? — Yes. 

1691. HimI you uulimited access to those rooms in 
the daytime ? — Yes, we lived there entirely, and 
the higher boys hud breakfast and tea there. 

1692. In your sleeping rooms ? — Tea. 

1693. {Lord LyUelloH.) You did not core about 
that? — No. not until I got higher up. When ahoy 
is preparing for such a thing as gaining a prize, tlieu 
a single room is desirable. 

1694. {Lord Deeon.) Does not a single room give 
much greater facility lor a boy's saying bia private 
prayers than a room in which there are from three to 
five boys ? — No doubt it would do so. 

1695. Take the ease of a boy who is seriously dis- 
posed and wishes to say hia prayers. Would he be 
inlerfered with by others who have not the same 
feeling ? — lie would not bo interfered with, but an 
idea of false shame might prevent him from saying 
them. I haie never known a case in which a boy 
was interfered with or obstructed under such circom- 
Btonees. 

1696. {Mr. Thompson.) You have never known 
such an instance ? — No, but I was only a very short 
lime in a five room myself. I never heard of such 
• caw, 



1697. {Lord Clarendon.) Were you satisfied vi 
the meals you received, with the quantity and qi 
of the food supplied ? — Yes. 

1698. Did you hear any complaints at the 
houses ? — No ; but I rememljcr one or t 
in which the boys had written borne stating, perl 
that they had only had one help of meat at dii 
the fact being that it was a tradition of the housfii 
to take one ; but the boy might have had plenty 
for asking. 

1699. {Lord Lyllelton.) Is it the custom to 
more than one help ? — No, decidedly. 

1700. {Mr. Vavghan.) That is the fashion of 
boys? — Yes, it is the fashion, in order that thgy 
got the dinner over as soon as possible. 

1701. {Lord Lyttellon.) Before they bavs. 
enough to eat ? — Oh no, the first help is a very I 
one. 

1702. {Sir S. Nortkcote.) How is the lieer ; is 
good ? — It varies. 

1703. Are there some of the houses in which 
boys would not drhik it ? — I do not thiuk it waa 
so bad as that. 

1704. Waa it ever the practice for Iwya to g< 
order from home to have Bass's beer supplied then 
I Itelievo that orders have been obtained for 
but not Bass's beer. 

1705. {Lord LyUelton.) That I presume w 
for boys of a weakly constitution ? — YAi. 

1706. It was not done as an excuse for 
good beei- ? — I never beard that it was. 

1707. {Lord Clarendon.) In what way is the i 
day spare time spent at Ilari-ow ? — Mostly in waQi 

1708. Was there a school in the sfternoon ? ^ 

a divinity school for religious subjects. 

1709. {Lord Lt/adton.) How long did it ti!k» 
About on hour. 

1710. Was it after afternoon church ? — Wo hat 
afternoon church. AVe read in the middle ofi 
afternoon, from 3 to 4. 

1711. {Mr. Thompson.) What time was the ei 
ing service 'i — It varied according to the time of 
year. It was at half-past five in the winter, w 
half-post six in the summer, 

1712. Was it before or after tea ?— It wm b 
tea in the winter, and aftei' tea in the summer. 

1713. {Lord Lyttelton.) Did you have prepan 
for the divinity on Sundays ? — Yes ; for Uie di»l 
school on the Sunday. 

1714. {Lord Clarendon.) Are the sermons «flBU 
at HaiTow ; do the boys appear to like them?: 
think that some of the preachers are liked. 

1715. Who are the preachers; are they sR 
masters who are in orders ? — Yes. 

1716. Do they take it in turns? — Yes; bol' 
Head Master always preaches in the evenings. 

1717. {Lord Lyttelton.) Then he preachen B 
than the others ? — Yes ; he preaches every ^ai 
in the evening. 

1718. {T^ord Clarendon.) And he never pT«|H 
in the morning ? — No ; unless upou a very M 
occasion, for instance, when some stranger mn 
going lo preach in the evening. , 

1719. Did the boys like to have sermons fixua. 
masters ? — I do not think there was much curioall 
it, but pariiculai' value was attached to some of 
preachers. 

1720. {Lord Lyttelton.) Did they value having 
Head Muster as a preacher ? — Yes. 

1721. (Sir S. Xorlhcole.) Did the boys 
the sermons of the masters or take part with 
own tutors ? — I do not think there waa much 
feeling displayed : hut there was, no doubt, a 
deal of criticism. 

1722. {.Mr. Thompson.) Was there any tlieolof, 
discussion among them ? — No ; I never heard of « 
thing of timt kind. 

1723. {Lord Clarendon.) Were the hoye in general I 
carefully prepared for confirmation ?— Yea, they won J 
ver^ carefiillf f related. 
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fi. 1724. How long before the confirmation? — Amonlli 
V op MX weeks. 

1725. And do you think the boys looked upon it 
as Inking a great responsibility upon themselves, and 
attached a dne importance to the rite of contirmulion ? 
—Yes, I (hink BO. 

1726. Did they generally takethe communion afler- 
warda ? — Yes. 

1727. Thiif wfw invariable, was it not ? — Yes. 

1728. But it was quite voluntary ? — Quite volun- 
tary. 

1729. Nobody's absence was noticed or reported or 
commented upon ? — Not in the least. 

1730. {Lord Lytteltoii.) They would not foel them- 
eelves under auy sort of compulsion as respects tho 
master? — There was not the least compulsion in tlio 
world. Of course cases might occur in which a boy 
absented himself, and pi-olmbly the master might 
inqnire the reaaon, and perhaps arguo with the boy. 

1731. (Lord Clarendon.) I understand from you 
that tJie roligiouB instruction at Harrow was this ; 
divinity lessons on Sunday afternoon and the Greek 
Testament on Monday ? — Yes. 

1732. Was the reading of the Greek Testament 
accompanied with comments illustrative of the sub- 
ject, or did it principally have a reference to the 
language ? — I do not think thai there was much 
reference to the Unguage ; there was vei7 little, I 
should say. The Greek Testament was not done in 
all the forma, 

1733. Not iu all the fonns ?— No. 

1734. Dutyou had religious instruction in all the 
forma to some extent or other ? — Yes ; they read the 
New Teatament in English, or other Bible subjeeta. 

1735. What was the i-elationship between the boy 
and his tutor. Did the tutor etand to him in loco 
paretUuf — There was a much closer relationship 
between the boy and his tutor than between ihe boy 
and his master in form. 

1736. What did his tutor do for him ?— He would 
. The boy would 
odo. 

1737. {Lord LijUellon.) Would he advise the Iwy 
in any case of difficulty ns to generiil conduct ? — 
Yes J I have known such cases. 

1738. {Lord Clarendon.) Was there any private 
reading with tho tutor ? — Yes ; there was private 
reading once a week for an hour or so. 

1739. For each boy ? — No ; what was called pri- 
vate reading at Harrow was a sort of school held by 
the tutor for his own pupils, for which ihey would 
have to prepare something. 

1740. (Lord Li/ttelton.) Was it also some classical 
work ? — Yes, 

1741. Did that apply to all tho boys ? — Yes, to 
every boy. 

1742. And (he work was a preparation for what 
the tutor thought they were able to do ? — Yes ; 
according lo the forms in which they were. 

1743. And did a studious boy, who wished to rise 
in the school, attach as much importance to that 
business as to any other part of his work ? — No ; ho 
uttached but very little value to it. It was always 
done in a more slovenly way than the other work. 

1744. The school work was considered then of 
much more importance ? — Yea ; it was always so 
considered. 

1745. {Lord Clarendon.) Did tho tutor do any- 
thing towards preparing the work for class ? — No j 
he used for the lower boys to have what was called a 
pupil room, where all were expected to attend, and be 
occupied for a certain time in preparing their work 
for school. The tutor, however, did not hear tho 
lessons to see if the boys knew them. 

1746. {Lord Li/tlcUon.) Suppose that a stupid boy 
stuck faat, would he not go to his tutor for assistance ? 
—No, I do not think he would go lo his tutor. In all 

C-obability ho would go to anotlier boy who knew his 
sson better than himself. I have seen boys helping 
one another in that way. 

1747. {Lord Clarendon.) Should you say that that 
B^stem gave to boys who were not naturally industrious 

2. 
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or clever a stimulant to work ? — It obliged them to iiARKOWh 

do something. 

1748. That is, the pupil room did? — Yes, and it M. W. Rid 
got them into habits oi regularity of work which Ek^ 
afterwards told very much upon their work ■ 
they were enabled to obtain a higher position ii 

1749. I take it then (hat an idle boy was obliged 
to do something ; he could not altogether shirk ? — 
Yes, he was obliged to do xomcthing ; he could not 
altogether shirk, for a certain number of hours during 
the day he was obliged to be occupied. 

17o0. Did the boys construe to each other; when 
three or four were in a room preparing their work, 
did one construe to tho rest ? — Yes, tliat was some- 
times the custom. 

1751. Was that system (Kipular, or was it tliought 
useful? — I do not think that it was thought useful, 
but I think it was popular. But of course it seldom 
happened that there were three in a i-oom prepariug 
their work together ; because in a. house even with so 
lai^e a number as 50 boys there would Ih! but very 
few iu the same form together preparing their lessons 
at the same time. And if they wero in the pupil 
rooms, as they generally were, they would not be able 
to obtain assistance from tlieir neigliboui's. 

1752. Do they help each other in composition ? — 
Yes, more or less. 

1753. {Lord Lffttelton.) I suppose that the cleverer 
ones help the others ? — Yes. 

1754. Was there ever anything like coercion about 
it J waa a little Iwy pressed into helping a bigger boy? 
— I do not think there was any coercion, but an appli- 
cation might sometimes be made to them to do it. 

1755. Would a boy get some degree of &vour and 
privilege from other boys if he helped theui ? — Yes, 
decidedly ; and perhaps a certain amount of popularity. 

1756. {Mr. Faughati.) Did any of the boys keep 
lists or old copies to serve up for some futui'o occa- 
sions ; copies of verses and themes, for instance V — No, 
I think not. 

1757. Would a clever lioy write one .or two copies 
of verses for other boys ? — Yes, I have known such 
things done. 

1758. Was it not considered prejudicial to his power 
of writing ; did it not produce a habit of doing the 
work in a caroleas manner when he had to write for 
others as well as for himself? — A good many fellows 
did it under the idea that they were improving their 
own composition. 

1759. Do you think that it had that effect ? — It gave 
them a great d^ of fluency, I think. 

1760. (Lord LyttelCon.) Do you thiuk that the 
masters connived at that system, or made no attempt to 
stop it ? — I do not think that they connived at it. On 
the contrary, they punished it severely if they found 

1761. Would the boy who helped be punished as 
well as the boy who had bis work done for him ? — 
Both would be punished. It would, however, be im- 
possible for such a thhig to be done under all circum- 
stances, becauae in certain parts of the school all 
composition is done immediately under the eye of the 

1762. But when a boy gets into the higher cloases, 
it is possible ? — Yes. When a boy gets into the fifth 
form it is possible ; but if, in any case, suspicion were 
aroused, tho master would have the boys he suspected 
in his pupil room, so that he might be sure thoy did 
their verses by themselves. 

1763. Then the masters do endeavour, if possible, 
to put a stop to that system ? — Yes, certainly, whero- 
ever they can detect it. 

1764. (Lord Clarendon.) Is a boy punished for 
habitual idleness? — Yes, most decidedly. 

1765. Would he be flogged for habitual idleness ?— 
Yes ; but not as a first punishment. 

1766. {Lord Ltjttellon.) He would never be pu- 
nished if he did his best ? — No. 

1767. Even if he were habitually idle ?— No. 

1768. (Lord Clarendon.) I believe that the prin- 
cipal punishment is the writing of lines ?— Yes. 
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1774. WhMi « baf baa a* Im^mitamK Rtvob m Un, 

ih>w li iMn t^WJA w» Miaigi It i> 
Aat a« *fW^ *Mdi bt vary awAOr 4> 
*• CMB vT oAim. s bar aigbt 

1779. Whk n«>rl U, Dr. Vm« 
olir ■hoT bail ■ I i lit ? — Tck. 

1777. fMf. TwitUoM.) rib»h7«i*t«ialtlM«b<7i 
■nt •dniUi'd ruin ihf. rixlb ftira W 
dM fftb ?— Th. 

f 77t. f>n Tog MiCT« tbu thai ba* bad 
Hli < l vpnn tbr ftftfa tanu \ij ffrmg iben 
tA •otk ? — Y«, decMwih-. 

I77!>. An- j(« aftfrnma tluU if in tlie fif 
dw ^luy RUunlsnMd tlitfir pUrca M>d west hj- 
iato fbe rixtb Inm tbr^ wnnM b? bmc* 'Me than tbe^ 
we Mnr la tlwi fiftb furm ?— OTcnarK fky wnoU be. 

I7H>. Ami froai ronr kninrletlp< of die boja in tbat 
«!•« do yoa ihtnk il wwld V « pnjiidkial tjrtKm tor 
die b^t in tlie fftb Tom Dot to be antjected to eoai' 
fwtitim In iWer Vs ^ tttut tbe nislb fimn t — I think 
M>, decidMlv. 

1781. f^r. F^tnryAoA.) Hn« Ion)!' tm^j-rm osimllj 
iind«r cnc muter. Ilmr long wouUI » devvr tioj h- 
niiiW an>7 martyr '' — ll<; onKhl to be one iHn ontr, if 
he got hi* n-mmr*- tfxprj tawv whieb he mart liielj 
would do. Wbim \u- f(ot into the higher form lite 
TtmnteM wool'l nrTmnwiEj bMome fewer. 

1792. Du 7'ni think tlwl Rich freqoent changes are 
(IpnA ? — No, I ihink n'jt. 

17W. Hp hitd hardly tijm- to Bcttle Anwa under one 
tj»ti>m Ixrfiirir hi- wmi rirmovc/i Ki another ? — The ob- 
jection wan, tiut wlu-n he ramp to ihe higher form!- hp 
wa* in rruuiy rMpeci« ignorant of bonk.i which h*- onght 
to have known, partly because ho had only done nhort 
portioiu of thi^i in ihn lower formn. They were not 
ibwn at all in the hiffh^ formx, and ihtmrfore, afier- 
ward*. in ifvniTnl M^hnlamhip he wa* found deficient. 

>7M. (Mr. TwhUloa.) Do all the boyi conAlmc 
dieir leNNonn al thi-ir tntor'i before conHtruing them 
to the nuAter of the form ? — No, they never do. 

I7M-. Then (ho ftyKU<m ponsned is different from that 
poroDed at Eton, In 11 not ? — Yes. 

17M. (/^wd Ctarfttdon.) It w entirely differeni ? — 
To. 

I7S7. (Mr. Thomptem.) Is it never done in any 
nart of tho whool ? — I ttiiiik, pcrhapin, thai if a boy 
had Ixspii mpiirlMl I,y the ma«a-r of hi* form to hifl 
tutor as havinK l*<?n noioriouxly idle and an net'er 
having prepared lii« lvnion«, lie might I* t<h\\^i-A by 
the tutor to eonnruc hi" Ic«NOnit befcrc. 

17t^. But. M a general xyHt^m. il wax not the cbm 
that he WW ohligwj lo vuaMrne, thrm Uifore ? — No, an 
a g<'non»I ny^icm It wan not the caan. 

17RS. m»<> yini any reBMin lo nuppoiw that that 
would liavi: Stvn n d4>Kirahli^ <iymeni ? — No, because it 
would bn Impomtlhtti f<ir tho tutor lo hear all the boys. 

1700. Would it have a t^nulcncy Ut make the boys 
tdlei'—Of «mrw they wonU not have done so much 
work for itiemwilveB. 

1791. < f,in-il Clarrndon.) Shonid you iwy that the 
hopo of niward t.r llio few of pnTiixhinout, or the deaire 
of rising ill the scltonl and ii'ittiiig better placed, were 
lh« brlnclpjtl hicontivefl 'u> escrtion atUarrow ? — Ye^, 
•0. I think that thi' hojM? of reward, and 




1799. (Z4W^ 

— Both separately and laearpocated aa wrtB, 
wa^ a sntjeet ta hortarr alway» priatMl ia ifae liM fir ^ 
Ibe BCKl tors. Tfave waa ■» J efci eat y ia aaent 
faiftaty. Tbeiv weiv r^vlar aiodera f v^ nfk j 
acfatnfa op la dw npper filUi fiwv. 

tSOO. Wm it oU^alvT ?— Oh ye». 

ISOI. Bvt that waa not the we with regard to 
uo4«ra biMory ? — I am not qnile certain alaxii moduli 
history ; btrt then: wK^ no RMxIem biMny ttschinf; a i 
any fbrm 1 wa^ in, nniil Hr. Bnllpr iurodncvil Ti in 
•be Dpper tixtb, afaont two yvara agOL 

IW2. ILonl CUrtiidmi,) Wbal wa# ibe ca^ witfa , 
regard to modern la agaa gc^ : were job of>lignj m i 
itody Fnath tK Genaan tberv ? — We were oltliged n 
Mtead the tebools, bat that did not exactly n«c««srnric 
Modyin^ because idlencM in learning modem lai^aapi 
paeeed wan carily than idlene^ in rcfrrencc to mj 
odier brandi of rtudy. 

1W3. (Lord LjftUltoH,) Did a hoy's igncManee in 
modem langnagcA, modem hinory. and moilern g«o- 
graphy otwOTiei his ri?c in the Jcbo<J ? — Ignorance il 
modem language? would. I forget the exact 
tion, but ihere wa.* a proportion between tbe 
reference lo the one and to tbe other. 

I8(M. (Lord Clarendon.) How far did TOO njjj 
mathematics al Harrow ? — Aa far as conic gcc l ir" ™ 

1800. (Lord Lt/ttfltOH.) How much Euclid d 
get through ? — The whole. 

1S06. (Lord Clarendon.) Have you since f 
ijut ihat you were well grounded at Harrow ?— 
never tronbled myself aboiil mathematics 
think I wa^ snfliciently grounded. I think ibe s 
maties were generallj" a good deal worked at I~ 

1807. Was anything done in natural ecienct ?- 
Yee, there were prires every term. 

1808. Was the study optional ?— Yes. 

1809. What branches did you study? — A eubJNi 
wftH chosen every yenr, and pari of it was read e«4 
term. There was also a general examination for the 
whole school, at which prizes were awarded for ladti 
form, so that there was an incentive fw all to go in , 
for it, although the examination waa the same for 
the higher ae for the lower forms. 

1810. Did great numbers go in ? — There were 
sometimes as many as 90 or 100. 

1811. What books did you generally study '' — Th-j 
varied. For instance, we had Lardner's Aftrnmomif, 
some t«xt book of geology (I forget the uameofit). 
We had also Lardner's CloeAs and ff'afeieg. 

1812. (Lord LytteltoH.) Was chemietiy included? 
— Yes, and botany. 

1813. (Lord Clarendon.) Do you eon^th^r that 
there was time enough to study these subject* *M~ ' 
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mterfering with tho clasBicnl studies ? — Yes, there 

s plenty of time, 

1814. {Mr. Vaughan.) How tnany boys on the 

^erago would toko up ttooke of that sovt in the course 

' a half-year ? — It vai'ied a good deal, accoi'ding to 

whut the subject was. I have never known more than 

90 or less than 30. Perhaps on some occasions it 

might run aojow as 25 or 20. 

181j. Was the same subject given to all the boys 
in the school at the same time ? — Yes, and tho same 



1810. Was that system found to work well ?— I 
think it was, because they had no difliculty in the 
lower forms in getting prizes equally with the higher 
forma. 

IBIT. According to theli' abilities ? — According to 
their forms, and at the same time there woh this in* 
centive, that not unfrequently a lower boy might beat 
a boy in a higher form, which is always an object. 

1818. Hud they the same portions of the same 
books to do ? — Exactly tho same, and the same amount 
iu every way. It was not a very large amount. 

1819. Who conducted the examination; who looked 
over the papers and decided the merits of the boys ? 
— The duty was taken in turn by the masters. 

1820. By the claasieal masters? — By the classical 
masters or by the malhematical musters, who raiglit 
have a turn for particular subjects. 

1821. {Lord Lytlflton.) I presume there always 
were some who had such a turn? — Yes, there were 
always some. 

1822. How much time in the course of a week 
would a boy devote to these sciences ? — There was 
a ^eat diflerencc in particular casee. I have known 
some boys get first iu on examinatiou after b. couple 
of nights hard reading. Inageoernl way about three 
or four weeks would be devoted to it at about one 
hour or an hour and n half a day. 

1823. They take more time at the end, I suppose, 
aa the examination approaches ? — Yes, of course there 
ix a spurt put on at the end. 

1824. {Mr. Vaughan.) But that, I presume was the 
case iu all examinations ? — It must necessarily be so. 

1825. Has the study of physical science grown in 
the iichool, or otherwise ?-~I think that the prizes 
have increased iti importance. I do not know tJiat 
the number of competitors has increased very much. 
It goes backwards and forwards, according to the inte- 
rest of the subject and according U> whether it is eMj 
or hard. 

1826. What do you mean by the prizes having in- 
creased in importance ? — I mean that they are thought 
more of. 

1827. Are they of more value ? — Yes, they are of 
more value. Thei-e are also two special speech day 
prizes of three or five guineas, which are given Pw the 
first two in the aggregate besides the separate prizes 
■which each boy gets for each term's work, 

1828. {Lord Li/ttelton.') Are there separate prizes 
fur modern languages ?■ — ^There are. 

1829. Did you obtain any priBC in modern Ian- 
giiagcs ? — No, I never got one. 

1830. Do you know how much time a boy who got 
one of ihem would have to give (o modem languages ? 
— In a general way, there is no special reading for 
modern latiguages, but the prizes are obtained by boys 
Tvho had some general knowledge previously. 

1631. Would they work in holidays for the ex- 
aminations as well as in school time ? — I think so ; 
those who liad a lurn for modern languages would. 

1832. {Mr. Vaughan.) Did the Head Master look 
with favourable eyes upon boys who took the physical 
science prizes, or did he consider those prizes in- 
ferior ? — Yes, decidedly ; Mr. Butler especially ; I 
liave heard him publicly notify before (he form that 
he was pleased to see that those who had done well 
in classics had done well also in languages and 
physical science. 

1833. {Lord Lgttellon.) In your opinion, does the 
study devoted iu the school to modern subjects 
diminish the attention given to classics ? — ^Not in the 



1834. {Lord Clarendon.) In no way do they inter- HA8B0I 
fere with them ? — In no way. ^^ 

1835. Was Ihere plenty of time for them ? — Plenty; Jf. W. i 
they wei-e not hard worked, but there was a good ^H' 
deal of eiaasicnl work done in the school. 
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1836. Werey 
at Harrow ? — i 

1837. Was it popular ; bad it many e 
There were always the same number of members. 

J838. The number is limited then ? — Yea. 

1839. {Lord Lyavlton.) How many were ihere? — 
Between 20 and 30. 

1840. {Lord Clarendon.) Do you think that that 
led to reading history as a preparation ?— ~I t.liint it 
did to a certain extent, 

1841. {A Commissioner.) Was that the club you 
spoke of just now? — No, that was quite a different 

1842. {Mr. Twisleton.) It was composed of a dif- 
ferent claijs of Ixiys altogether ? — Yes. 

1843. {Lord Lyttelton.) Then the monitors or the 
sixth form had no prerogative in this society ? — The 
monitors were ex-o_fficio members. 

1844. And were the rest elected by ballot? — No; 
I think they were elected upon a show of hands. 

1845. By an open election ? — I think so. 

1S46. {Lord Clarendon.) What is tho average num- 
ber of hours in the week that a l«)y is engaged in 
work ? — In the whole school day there are about four 
and a half hours in school, and in addition to that 
they would probably be engaged two hours in pre- 
paring, if the work was honesUy done. 

1 847. {Lord Lyttelton.) That would make six hours 
altogether ? — Yes, or rather more. 

1848. You obtained classical honours, I believe? — 
I was head in classics. 

1849. Did you make a special effort at llie end ? — 
We always hod to work up for our examinations at 
the end ; we put on a special spurt then. 

1850. What length of time did you devote to work 
in your last school time; how many hours a day ? — 
In an ordinary way not more tlian six hours, 

1851. Jncludiug the school hours ? — Yes. 

1852. But when near your examinatiou you would 
give two or three hours more? — Yes, it would perhaps 
be more thau six hours if there were any special 
school prize to got up for. 

1853. {JUr. Ttnislelon.) Did you translate iuto 
Latin ? — Yes, and into Greek. 

1854. What was the proportion of the translations 
into Latin as compared with original composition, 
either prose or Latin verse ? — There was a great deal 
more of English into Latin titan of Latin into English. 
There was an original Latin essay in the sixth form 
every other week, and there were original verses 
every other week, I mean Latin verses. They were 
never original in Greek, except on one or two occasions. 

1855. So you approve of the system of translating 
occasionally from English into Latin ? — Oh yea, I 
think originals in composition is a mistake. 

1856. Is it not the case that if a boy merely has 
to compose originally in Latin prose he makes use of 
phrases with which he is acquainted, and lie cannot 
acquire such a knowledge of the language as if he 
wei'c obliged to trauslate from English into Latin ? — 
Yes, I find at Oxlbrd, for instance, that there is very 
little use tor original composition of any kind whatever. 

1857. {Lord Lytlelton.) is the opinion at Oxford 
that at Harrow the original composition is too much, 
and the translation too little ? — I can hardly say that 
it is the opinion at Oxford. 

1858. {Mr. Vaughan.) Do you write Latin at Ox- 
ford?— Not ordinarily to auy very great ext«nt. 

1859. Not in the regutai' college work ? — No. 

1860. {Lord Lyttelton.) Do you think they have 
translation enough ? — Not enough, I think, with regard 
to translation from Greek or Latin into English. 

1861. {Mr. Twislfloju) Written translations you 
mean ? — Yes. 

18()2. Do you consider it essential that the boys 
should be practised in translation wen voce f — Yes. 
1863. {Lord LyUelfom,) Does Oaiford make more 
Ff S 
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). lATT. (Lard Ctanwdtm.) How long w«re yov u 
Harrow ? — Hix jfan and two qnarterf. 

197S. When did rod Irare it ? — In the niBiwT 
of I8S9, 

1479, Siiw« Ut»l Ifane jou b>*e li«en at Cambrid^ ? 
— ye«i till Jooe thlf rear. 

IWO. f/.«i^/ Ltftuban.) Hare y<w left Cambridge 
BOW? — Yet 

IflHl, (/,«rrf Clarmdon.) What college were you 
atF— Trinlij-. 

1882. And yoti look y«rr d«%ree ?— Yw. 

1*1*13, Will j-iio have the goodncM la jrive us 
fhortly your opinion on the nunner in whidi the 
monitorial 'y»U:m work* at Harrow; what ftre the 
dutiM nnil th« power* of the monitors ? — First of all 
Ibe p«w<T« were diS^reni tu the bouseii and generally 
lo the vcbool. 

1894. {Lord LijUtllon.) Yon were a monitor your- 
••If ?^Ym, I CBiinot apeak very well atxiut what it 
wu In the houaea, becanie I waa only in a house one 
tpiartw ! that waa my laat quarter. I went there aa 
head of IJr. V»uf{han*ii houM in the Bummer quarter, 
bat baring nuver been in a hoase preriously I can 
aay Init litlln. 

1685. {Lorrt Clarendon.) Where were you ?— I 
lived at home-. 

)88ti. Your family lired in the (own ? — Yea, 

1887, Thai ilid not interfere with your being a 
monitor ? — Not in the leait, 

1888, Il only pri-vented your haiinp any experience 
of houao dulit-a ?— Ycb ; because I should think 
(hat being a lower boy in the liouse yon were better 
able to MM what was the liuaring of the monilors with 
rcHpect to the houae. 

1889, Why did you in your laat half year go into 
Dr. VauKhan'a house ?— Dr. Vaughan loBt the head 
of hia home, nud had no monitor in his house, ho 
ho Baked mo to lake the licad. 

1800. It wa« hecauao there was no monitor there? 
— There was no monitor in the house, and I was a 
monitor, and he requested me to eome in as head. 

1891. You did i:ot find any difficulty nhout exer- 
cUing your authority in the house ?— Not the least. 

1892. Then I wiu not ask you anything about ibo 
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exerrifie of il in the bouse, bat I will aak job g 
rally whether yon think ibe sy«.|eiD ta osefalF- 
think so, certainly. 

1893, And ibal it work» well ? — I think s.. 

1894. You think it enablea bojs asefally toe 
a eerlain kind of authority which the ma 
dtfGeully in eierci*iog J^Cerlainly. 

1 896. It gives ibem a knowledge wbicli the b 
would not bo able lo give them f — Yes. 

1896. And they are able to gel that knoK^edgv' 
without any objection ou ibe part of the others ?— 
Quite. 

1897. Or delriKi^Tit in their own posilian or ^ik« 
racter ? — Quite. J 

1898. Yon do not think thnt the power witbi^iiu 
the monitor is entrusted is delrimenra] to him ? — Itt^ 
not think so. Of courst! it depends a great deal oa 
the character of the boy, hut as a rule I should think 
not. 

1899. Should you think that it inspired bim with 
a proper sense of responsibility, or ihnt it rather miuk 
him arbitrary and despotic ?— I could acareelj say ; I 
know I fell the responsibility myself a great deaJ. 

1900. {I^rd Lytlelton.) Do you not see a rii^ 
considering the unfoi-med character of boys at tli 
age, that there might be, with any precaution, bIws 
many boys who might be injuriously aS'ected bj d 
possession of so much power as that ; I do not fl 
with llie good hoys, but must not tliere be manj irf 
would abuse that power ? — I almost doubt thit 
because they would he kept in check u great dest ^ 
the others. 

1901. You did not perceire it in your own expeHI 
ence ? — No; of course every now and then, once < 
twice, you did see it ; but then public opinion rst^ 
went against it. 

1902. And the other monitors acted oa a check ftf 
the credit of the corps ; one monitor might advi 
nnothei' to be more temperate in the use of his Aothi 
rity ?— Certainly. 

1903. I think it is generally looked upon, cettli^ 
hy HftiTow masters, as the keystone of the HaRto 
system ? — I think quite so. ' 

1904. Should you think it ia geaerally recognfatfl^ 
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by the Bchool ? — CeitaiDly, qUite reci^nized ; nnd I 
think quite ftpprOTCd of, generally, as far ns I can eee. 

1905. And on the pnrt of the boys it is cheerfully 
submitted to ? — Quite. If they tfiink tlieie is iiny- 
thing nrbitrnry they can iilways uppeal to the whole 
body. And then appeal from that to the Head Muster 
if they chooi^e, and, of course, if the Hcnd Master 
sanctions the decision of the monitors the boy must 
then snbmit to their authority or leave. 

1906. {Lord Devon.) In what way would that 
appeal work. Supposing a boy to have done some- 
thing for which a monitoi', in the exercise of his 
judgment, thought it necessary to inflict a caning — 
the monitor has his hand upliited with a cane in it ; 
supposing the little boy were to say, " I appeal to the 
" whole body of the monitors ?" — Yes. He cannot 
cane him if he chooses to appeal to the monitors. 

1907. {Lord Lyttelton.) Was it often done ? — 
No ; once or twice ; but os h rule it is submitted to. 

1908. The little boys know that they may appeal ? 
—Yew. 

1909. Have you known it once or twice only in 
yon experience ? — I think only twice. 

1910. Do you know of any appeal to the masters ? 
—In one case. The first case I remember is the case 
of PIntt and Stewart. In that case it went to the 
Head Master, and the Head Master adviaed Stewart 
I<t submit. 

1911. In your time you knew one or two coses of 
appeal altogether, or more than that ? — I knew of 
one certainly. 

1912. An appeal lo the whole Imdy of the monitors, 
or to the Head Master ? — To the whole body of the 
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1913. no you know, besides Piatt's case, of an 
appeal to the Head Master ? — No ; I do not think so. 

1914. {Lord Devon.) Were you one of the body 
to whom the appeal was made? — I was away from 
Harrow at tbe time. I was a monitor at the time, 
but I was not at Harrow. 

1915. You were cognizant of what took place ? — 
No ; not personally. 

1914). (/.orrf Ctareudon.) Was there any bullying 
wheu you were thei-e ? — Of course thei-e were in- 
stances of it ; but I do not think so as a rule. 

1917. You tbink the school had improved in that 
respect, because I daresay you are aware that there 
were some cases of bullying, and that whether justly 
or unjustly, Harrow had rather a reputation for it ? — 
Yes ; there were certaiuly. 

1918. But it had ceased ? — I think so lo a great 
estenl. That is. as far as came to my knowledge. 

1919. If anything of the kind had come to your 
knowledge as monitor, you would have felt yourself 
bound to interfere with it ? — Yes; if it had anything 
to do with me. 

1920. But with you, not being in the house, it was 
different ? — Yes ; I had no case of bullying in the 
linuse. I was only one quarter in the house, and I 
think there was not the least case of bullying, nor any 
approximation to it. 

1921. Was there much drinking while you were at 
Hanow ? — I never but once came in contact with it. 

1922. {Lord Lyttelton.) Drinking in excess do you 
mean ? — Yes, I never actually came in contact with 
it but once. Of course one heard frequently of its 
taking place to a slight extent ; but I do not think lo 
any great extent. 

1923. {Lord Clarendon.) There was nothing like 
habitual diinking ? — I do not think so. 

1924. Where could they go. At Harrow ihoie are 
no public -bouses which they would venture to go 
into ? — Yes ; there are one or two rather out of the 
way. 

1925. Where tbe boys go il — Yes. Not as a thing 
connived at j any case, on discovery, would be 
promptly punished ; and I think there are meu about 
the place who can fetch it for them. 

1926. And bring it into the houses? — No; they 
may go and have it about Harrow — in tbe country 
round — a good deal I think. But I do not think it 
comes much into the houses. I certainly knew one 



1927. Would the public opinion of the school It- La»g, . 
Iw against the boys going out into the fields, and 
Iwiug met by meu with beer, and that sort of thing? 
— I should think it is one of that sort of things 
that are scarcely looked upon as very serious by the 
boys. 

1928. If a monitor were to see a man serving out 
beer under a liedge to three or four boys, would he 
shirk the boys or would he admonish them ? — I think 
the majority would certaiuly admonish them and pro- 
bably cane them. 

1929. (.Sir S. Northeole.) That is if they wore bjw 
in the school ? — No, anywhere. I think the upper 
fifth cannot be caned, but all below the upper fifth can 
bo caned. 

1930. {Lord Clarendon.) Was there any gambling ? 
— I do not think there was much. There certainly 
was some. I did not come across any actually, but I 
heard of it. 

1931. Was it to any extent? — No; I do not 
tbink so. 

1932. It was confined to a limited number, do you 
think? — Yes; certainly. 

1933. And no immorality or vice, or at least If 
there was anything of that sort it was confined to a 
few ? — I thitik BO. 

1934. Would you say that during the time you 
were there, the tone of the school was honourable and 
geutleman-Iike ? — I think so. 

10S5. Was there an abhorrence of lying ? — Yes, 

1936. {Sfr. Thompson.) That might depend ou the 
peison to whom the lie was told ?— Yes ; a great deal. 

1937. As to the relation between master and boys, 
would voracity be insisted upon by public opinion as 
well as by the maatera themselves .' — I tbink scarcely 
so much as in the case of bqys and boys. 

1938. Naturally, it would not be so much so ; hut 
do you tbink that there was a sufficiently strong 
sense of tbo importance of veracity ? — Yes ; I tbink 
I may say certainly, as a rule, the boya were horrified 
at it. 

. 1939.' If any boy in the sixth form told a deliberate 
falsehood to the Head Master, he would be pointedly 
condemned ? — Yea. 

1940. And perhaps in the fifth also ? — Yes, 

1941. The lower you got in the school, the less it 
was thought of ? — Yew. 

1942. {Sir S. Norlhcote.) If a master had said to 
a boy, " I saw you going into a public-bouse to-day," 
and the boy said, " No, you did not," would that ba 
thought wrong ? — I think that would be thought 
wrong in the upper part. The lower boya I should 
think had not that sense. 

1943. {iVr. Thompson.) In fact, their moral sense 
was not formed ? — No. 

1944. {Lord Clarendon.) There was no abuse of 
the system of fagging in your lime, was there ? — Yon 
see the chief abuse in house fagging I do not know 
personally ; I can only speak from the quarter I waa 
in the bouse. The fagging during that time I con 
simply put down as almost nothing, 

1945. {Lord Bevoti.) You were in the largest 
bouse ? — Yes. 

1946. {Lord Clarendon.) The number was 60 ? — 
63 were under nie ; but only 42 were directly under 
me. There waa the old bonae and liie new houfi«. 

1947. With respect to the Sunday, although you 
were at home, you passed it, as far as the going to 
church or chapel, and the Sunday lessons lu-e con- 
cerned, exactly the same as the other boys ? — Yes. 

1948. {Sir S. Northeote.) Was there much com- 
plaint on the part of the boys, especially those who 
lived at home, of their having so much to do on a 
Sunday ?— A little. It was rather though* so ; but 
I think it was thought necessary. I think they ac- 
quiesced in it. 

1949. Why did they think it necessary ?— For the 
boya in the house moi-e than those at home. 

1950. For the sake of keeping tbe boya out of mis- 
chief on a Sunday ?— Yee ( to a certain extent. It 



used to give tJiem work iu the efeniug to prepare for 

the next day. 
Eaq. 1951. Was it partly with a view to prevent their 

having long timeH to themselves, and guing long 
1^'- distances ?— Yes. 

1952. Might not that object be accomplished by 
having names called at certain times? — We never 
had names called on Sunday at any time. 

1953. (Lord Clarettdon.) Do you think the 
preaching in the church at Harrow had much effect 
on the boys. Did they like it ? — I think so. The 
attention wbs very marked during the sermons, I used 
to like it, and I was talking with another boy on the 
■nbject the other day, and he eaid certainly the preach- 
ing wae liked on tlie whole. Of course a good many of 
the morning sermous were not very much cared for. 

1954. {Lord Lyltelton.) You heard the Head 
Master's sermons ?- — Yes ; and those of a few of the 
under masters. 

1955. The Head Master preached iu the evening, 
and the under master in the morning?— Yes. 

1956. You wore in Dr. Vaughau's lime entirely ? 
—Yes. 

1957. (Lord Clarendon.) Do you consider tliat 
you derived great advantage from your tutor? — ^In- 
dividually, I certainly did derive a great deal. 

1958. When you say you did individually, was not 
that generally the opinion of the school that they 
derived much ailvantage from it ? — It depends so 
very much on the tutors. 

1959. Who was your tutor ?— Mr. Pears, till he 
went to Repton, and then Mr. Weslcott. From him I 
am sure I got a great deal of assistance, because I was 
able to go and ask his help or assistance at any time. 

1960. And upon any work ? — Yes. 

1961. Whether school work or other work ? — Yes. 
1963. Any difficulty you met with in any book 

which you were getting up for yourself? — Yes, 

1963. (Sir S. Northcole.) How many pupils had 
fae ? — I think on the whole about 40. 

1964. (Lord Clarendon.') Were you able to go to 
him whenever you liked and get his aasisUuice ? — 
You see one asked his assislonce chielly at ihe stated 
times when you went to him. J think there is a tittle 
difference living at home. I think you had a little 
advantage tliat way. 

1965. What advantage would you have living at 
borne in respect to your tutor ? — I think the boys in 
the houses perhaps did not like going quite so much 
to their tutors. 

1966. (Mr. Thompsott.) Mr. Weatcotl had veiy 
remarkable qualifications for a private tutor, had be 
not ? — Yes ; he certainly used, I thought, to take 
great pains with me. 

1967. (I-ord Lyltellon.) Did you understand there 
wttB any difference between the boys in the great 
houses and those in the small houses in that respeot.. 
The boys in the small houses thought more of their 
tutors, did they not ? — Just the few in the house, 
but the great majority of his pupils were in tlie other 
houses. 

1968. I mean those who were iu the smaU houses ? 
— Yes ; they were able to ask his assistance more in 
the evenings. 

1969. (Mr. Thompson.) You mentioned readuig 
books for your own iiistruetion which were not re- 
quired in file routine sehool work ; was that a com- 
mon practice at Harrow ? — ^No, not very. 

1970. Would the best Iioys do it largely ; I mean 
the best scholars — to any great extent ? — No ; I do not 
think it is cairied on to any great extent by luiy one. 

1971. (Lord Devon.) Will you mention what books 
you read in the matter of private work ? — My private 
work was chiefly given up to mathematics because I 
read mathematics privately, and any spare time I had 
vraa chiefly given to that. 

1972. (Lord Lyltelton.) You obtained mathema- 
tical distinctions, did you not? — No, not actually, 
except throughout the time I was there. 

1973. I mean the mathematical prize? — 1 was 
generally iu the first two or three. 

1974. (Lord Clarendon.) What should you con- 



sider was the greatest stimulant to woi 
the desire to improve the position in the school, or W 
obtain prizes, or the fear of being thought idle and 
punished for it ? — 1 think, perhaps, it was mostly the 
place in the school. 

1975. All the boys t^Mik great interest in the placea 
which they obtained for themselves, and those which 
others obtained ? — Yes, I think so. 

1976. The paper which is issued every half '» 
conned over with great interest, is it not ? — I think 
so certainly, by the majority of the boys. 

1977. Did you pay much attention to modem 
languages while you were there ? — I ani sorry to sa* 
I did not. 

1978. They are obligatoi-y now, are they not ?— 
Yes ; but you need do nothing at all in modern laa« 
guoges, it can lie dreadfully abused. For instanoev' 
I never did anything in modern languages and 1 got 
several prizes. 

1979. {JUr. Thompson.) For modern languagea? — 
For what we call " copies ; " that is, for work donug 
the quarter, simply because I did my exercisea to a 
certain extent. 

1980. In short you did not learn much ? — I tiOnk 
I knew more modern languages when I went tbera 
than when I left. If you chose to learn yai) could. 
I think the French master under whutu I wu 
lliroughout my time was certainly a very good one. "* 

1981. (Mr. Thompson.) Who was that? — M. 
MasBon. , , 

1982. (Lord Lytlelton.) Did many of the boya p^t 
much attention to it ? — A few did, certainly. Tlttrai 
were cases of boys who came knowing nothing, a 
who left very fair scholars. 

1983. Those who happeued to have a turn for it f 
—Yes. 

1984. And generally it was looketl down upuo f— 
Tea ; they did not give any time lo it, 

1985. Is (here a German master? — Y'es. 

1986. Did those boys who 1 earn t Germ ui paymoH 

attention than those who learnt French ? Jlio^ j 

think not ; there wei-c just a few of llie best Fr^u^ 
and German scholars who paid attention to it, ItecaaH 
there was a prize to be won. 

1987. Were they generally boys who distiuguiaM' 
themselves in other resjiecis, or chiefly special bqjs t 
—Yes. 

1988. (Lord Clarendon.) What could you d? .is 
French when you went to Hanow ? — I kuen A# 
French Grammar very well and some words ; I i 
pretty well grounded in it at the private schooL 

1989. What did you know when you left Hm-row ? 
—I had forgotten the words, and I do not think I 
kuew the grammar very well. 

1990. And the German (he samQ ?— I did aot l«an 
German, 

1991. You do nut think there was amongst the boys 
any notion, that modern languages might be ufleiiilta 
them in ail"ter life? — No, I do not think so. I ant 
sure we did not think so. 

1992. Nothing was said by any of the niaet«ra 10 
call attention to it, to show Ihe boys how or wbf it 
would be imporlant to them ? — No, I think not, XW 
did not find it out that you ought to have loanit U 
till you left Harrow. 

1993. (Mr. TwUleloB.) There were some l 

German scholars among the masters. Did tlieyoevti 
suggest (o you or the Ikat the desirablenccs of l««n). 
ing German ? — I do not think so. 

1994. (Lord Clarendon.) Did you leain ntodera 
histoiy and geography at Harrow ? — Next to no 
geography. We used lo do geography occasiunalltir, 
but it was rather a farce. History wc did, 

- 1995. (Mr. Twuleton.) Ii was rather » farce ? 

Ko. 

1996. (Lord Clarendon.) What modern biatoty 
did you learn ? — We bad modern history to learn ta 
the holidays, and it counted into tlie examiuationa, » 
that there was some reason for getting it u|t. It 
counted into the examination at the cud of ihx half 
year. 

1997. What was th6 luoBt inoderu point iu modnn 
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^fcistory. Anything below 1688?— Ycb; 1815 was 
the lowest point. 

1998. How much did yon do in miitheiniitic» at 
lliirrow ?— J giive a good deal of time to mat hematics. 
In tlip Qjiper ffimiH we used to have three houiti * 
week ; one hour every other day. Of course, we had 
a good deal to prepare before that ; work which look 
one perhaps two hoorp, if you did it cnrefully, for 
onch Bchooi. 

1999. How far did you go ? — I did a little conic 
sections, nud some etaties, I think. It wns getting on 
gradually ahont the lime I left. They got to diffe- 
rential calculus, but that wis just at the end. That 
was in private tnition. not in the regular form. 

2000. (Lord Li/t/elton.) Ton had the facility for 
learning as much hs you wished ? — I think ao. The 
matliematical masters took great pains with us. 

2001. {Lord Clarendon.) If the boys showed any 
disposition ? — Yes. 




2002. Were you ttatislied with your own position 
at Cambiidge, both as respects mBthematics and 
classics, with reference to that of other young men 
coming from other schools. Do you think that your 
position is as good as theirs. Do you know as much ? 
— No; not in mathematics. I should think as much 
mathematics as the lai^er public schools — the older 
public schools ; hnt in all the newer schools they 
came up much better prepared in mathematics, but 
not usually in classics. 

2003. Which of the newer ones. Will you give us 
the names. The City of London ?— Yes. 

2004. {Lord LytteUon.) Marlborough ?— No, I do 
not think so. 

2005. (Sir S. Norlheote,) Cheltenham ? — No. I 
do not think so. 

2006. {Mr. Thompion.) The Grammar school at 
Ipswich ? — Yes; I know it sent up a man who got 
the CKiuB College open mathematical scholarship. 
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LORD LYTTELTON is the Chair. 

2007. (Lord Lyiteltoti.) I believe you were captain 2027. Football t«ok less time than cricket, I jw^- 
of the eleven ? — I was captain two years. aume ? — Yes ; but I think it look up almost all the 

2008. Do yon think that the general estimation of time ihey could give to it. Of cour^ it took up 
a boy in the school is higher than it ought to be in shorter lime, because the evenings were not so long 
respect to games ; does it give him too high a in winter time. 

position ? — Yes ; it does.' 2028. Football was practically compulsoiy ? — Yea ; 

2009. Do you think it overbalances the studies of for two or three years, I think. 
the school ? — It rather does, certainly. " 

2010. Are ihe cases frequent of good cricketers 
being also studious ? — Yes. 



II. How many hours in the cricket season in a 
■week would be employed in cricket? — There wei-e 
three half-holidays, and cricket went on certainly 
from two to six. That was on the three half-holidays, 
and every evening most Ixiys were down til! loeking- 
«p lime, whatever lime that happened to be, ranging 
between half-past seven and half-past eight. 

2012. {Mr. Thompson.) After tea? — Yes j and 
then a few lioys — but very few — used to play on the 
whole school day also, for about three-quartevs of mi 
hour after dinner ; hut they were very few. They 
were boys who certainly did next to no school-work. 

2013. (Sir S. Northcote.) Ahout 20 hours a week, 
do you think ? — Yes ; about that, I should think ; 
but that was with a boy who took every opportunity. 

2014. {Mr. Thompion.) Rather an extreme case ? 
—Yes. 

2015. Fifteen hours, perhaps, would be nearer the 
average ? — Yes. 

2016. {Lord tt/tlellon.) Generally "(leaking, were 
those who played a good deal at cricket better or 
worse than the average of the school. Do you think 
that they were the best set as to general character ? 
— Yes, 1 think so, certainly. 

2017. Did the masters lake interest ui the cricket ? 
—Yes. 

2018. I do not mean play ; but did they look on ? 
. — Most of them came down occasionally ; many of 
them often. 

2019. Did they inquire about the matches? — Yes, 
several of them ; I should think more than half of 
them. 

2020. Is there cripket fagging at Han-ow? — Yes. 

2021. What is the cricket facing. Does the boy 
who is fagging learn the game ? — Yes, he does, cer- 
tainly ; because he has to stand behind the wickets 
and stop the halls, which is a very essential part of 
the game. 

2022. He never learns batting ? — No ; you see no 
boy need fag more than once a week. If he is sent 
down a second time he may simply come to the captain 
of the eleven. 

2023. {Mr. TwifUlon.) He would be well grounded 
in fielding ?— Yes. 

2024. {Lord LijtttUon.) He does uot bowl, does 
he? — If he is a good bowler; 1 used to bowl half 
my time when I was a fag. 

202.1. Were yon a football player ?-^Ya«, 
2026. Do the same sort of boys play at football s; 
at cricket ? — Yos : much the same. 



2029. There is no fagging at football, as dis- 
tinguished from playing, is there ? — ^No. There are 
two games ; the boys from the smaller games are 
Bent in detachments about every quarter of an hour 
to what is called " keep the base " in the bigger 
game, that is, lo prevent the ball coming through. 
That of course was the only thing ; sometimes liat 
used to be forgotten, and the club keeper, as iu the 
smaller game, had the sending of those hoys. They 
did not act quite fairly ; but there was a good deal of 
noise ahout it a short lime ago, and they have it 
pretty regular now. 

2030. You had a debating society ?— Yes. 

2031. Do you think a hoy who was popular and 
of good character, but who was not fond of reading, 
would he elected into the debating society on the 
score of his general position ?—I think they would 
not exclude anyone who wished to join. 

2032. Would all the boys be expected to take part 
in the debates ? — Theoretically they were. They 
must speak once in the first thre« times ; hut I know 
it was not so practically. 

2033. (Sir S. Northcote.) Was not the number 
limited ? — I am not quite sure. I think all the 
monitors were in it, ex offieio. I cannot quite say, 

2034. {Lord Lyttelton.) Would a boy who could 
not be of any use in the debates be elected for his 
general character and position in the school. Would 
it be necessary that he should take part in tho 
debates ? — No. 

2035. {Mr. Thompson.) Probably you would think 
it rather the exception for a boy to he blackballed ? — 
I think so. 

2036. Much as it is at Cambridge ?— Yea. 

2037- Do you think it is as easy of acceaa as the 
Union at Cambridge is, where the ballot ie, or was a 
mere form ?^Perhaps it is a little more than that. 
I should think the ballot was quite a farce at the Union. 

2038. Did the debating society go on all the time 
you were at Harrow ? — Yes ; not in the summer 
quarter, but in the other quarters. 

2039. Without interruption. Did it never die 
away ? — No. 

2040. It was always carried on with tolerable 
spirit ? — I do uot know that it was canned on with 
much spirit. I do not think there was much spirit j 
but it never died out. 

2041. There was no reading-room in connexion 
with it, as at Cambridge ? — No ; it was held in the 
monitor's library. 

2042. {Lord Lytlelton.) Had the upper boyi 
much individual intercourse out of school with the 
Head Master in your time ? — The first 10 motutors 
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were entirely noder him, &s regards compMition, aod 

used to see a great deal of turn ; tlie rest of the rixih 

<• -^f- farm used to eee hiin nitli one or two exercises 

^ 1V-- "T.ijT. 'j™'*® * fortnight ; bat not furiher than thai, anlcss 

- ^*^ yoa were in the house. Moat of his available daytime 

Tae occupied in seeing the eixth form. Aiso, he was 

in the h^it of seeing hoys in his study when they 

liked to come, aud occasionally walked with them. 

2043. I do not mean in the honee, Uut as upper 
boys. On looking over tJtercises wiih one of the 
npper iKtys would he Bp(.-ak on general aabjects with 
him ?— Yes. 

2044. Did thpy go to him in ihe ereuing (o tea, or 
anything of ihat sort ? — GeneraUy dinner, that was 
all ; once a term. Perhaps one or two of the npper 
boys might go twice ; but generally it was but once. 

2045. {Mr, TwiiUton.') Did you construe your 
leaeons to your tutor before you went up to the 
maeter of the form ? — That varied with the tutor. It 
was not the case with either of my tutors. You 
never do it, you only prepare your work in the pupil 
room in the lower forms below the remove, not in the 
fifth or sixth form. 1 know it was the custom with 
BOme, bnt I do not think it wiis Hked. 

2046. It was not part of the regular system of the 
ichool ? — No, I do not think so, certainly. 

2047. Aad it was not liked ? — I do not think the 
nubrters of the form liked the tutors to let the boys 
translate it over to them. 

2048. Waa that on the principle that it was fairer 
that they should all learn their lessons previously, 
and say them as well as they could in the form ? — 
Yes, They might always ask the tntor to assist 
them while they were learning them ; bnt I know one 
or two tutors used ia Lave them round ihem before 
school time and let them construe them. 

2049. But there was no system of construing to 
their tntor before they went to the form ? — No. 

2050. You consider it better that there should not 
he the custom of construing to the tutor previoui-ly 



—I hai-dly 



to construing to their master 
know. 

2051. {Mr. Thompson.) Perhaps you have not con- 
sidered that ?— I have scarcely thought of it j it was 
BO very seldom done. 

2052. {I^rd hi/ttellott.) Apart from any expense 
of going on journeys to play, or the like, what was 
the cost of the game at the school itself, what was 
tbo expense. Was the captain of the eleven put to 
•uy expense beyond others ? — No, mine whatever. 

2053. But the eleven, I presume, had some ex- 
penses ? — No, none whatever ; the eleven and the 
Bixth form were all on the name footing ns fnr as 
expenses were conconied. The Bubscriptions ranged 
from 6». to 1/. All the sixth form aud all the eleven 
paid a pound for tlieir subscription during the summer 
term. 

2054. Hud not the eleven a particular drees ? — Yes. 

2055. Tliiit would be an expense ?— Yes. 

2056. Wus that all ?— Only in regard to dress, I 

2057. They had no dinners, or anything of that 
kind ? — No ; they wore always paid for. There was 
otie match In which wo gave a dinner, but the school 
gave it. The captain of the eleven had nothing to do 
with the money. 

2058. {Mr. Twuletoit.) Looking back to the system 
which prevailed at Harrow when you weio there, 
KTO lliei'e any improvoments in the system of instruc- 
tion vrhich suggest themselves to yuu ? — I think, 
certainly, more uttenlioii ought to be paid lo ihu 
writing of essays and thingr^ of that sort. 

2059. To lliu writing of original essays ?— Yes. 

2060. Both in English and Latin ?— Yes j chiefly 
in English. 

2061. {Lord Lffltelton.) Do you think there was 
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translation enongh ? — Scarcely ; I think there ongii 
to be more transhiticHi. I mean written trauBlation. 

2062. {Mr. TwisUton.) From English into Lstin 
— No 1 1 mean translation from Latin and Greek i: 
English. 

2063. {Lord LifUelton.) With a view to the powe 
of writing English? — Yes. 

2064. {jVr. TtciiUlon.) Arc there any other poini 
on which yon wonld like to offer a suggestioti ? — 
think when I was there the reading of Latin an 
Greek authors was certainly not general enough. J 
was rather a finall circle of books that we read at a 
I think lately it ha^ been a little improved. 

2065. Did you find when you went lo Cambridgt 
that yon had not read so many Latin and Gmek 
works as some boys who had come from oth^ 
schools ? — I do not know exactly in compariBon witb 
other schools ; but you found it in your work gene* ' 
rally. I do not know whether it was so in conn 

2066. {Mr. Thompson.) How many Greek playa' 
do you imagine a sixth-form l)oy going to Trinity 
would have read ? — That depends on the time hd 
wonld havo been in the sixth form ; a boy who 1 
been in the sixth form two years in all probabilin. 
would have read all Sophocles, and perhaps a coupw 
of plays of Aristophanes, and perhaps a couple of 
.^Ischylus, and a couple of 'Euripides ; say, perhaps 
on the average, six of Sophocles ; but it required • 
boy to be at least three years in the sixth form to get 
the full benefit of the system, and he would then have 
read all Sophocles, about four of Aristophanes,' 
of .^schylus, and three or four of Enripides. 

2067. Would he have read such authors as Thacy< 
dides and Demosthenes in anything like the si 
proportion ? — Not in,thesame proportion. 

2068. Would he have read Homer? — No j 
would seldom read Homer in the sixth form. Perhapi 
you read three or four books in the fifth, bat tl ' 
would be about all, except with the private tutor. 

2069. Homer was not a favourite with the boyst 
— No. I think Mr. Butler has given them Homer 
lately ; but we certainly did none in the sixth fom 
except with our private tutor. 

2070. I think there ore a good number of Harrow • 
Compendiums, are there not — reading books in Greek 
and Latin ? — None ; they are quite done away ■» 

2071. There is no poetry book ? — No. 

2072. Now the entire authors are read instead ?— 
Farts of entire authors. 

2073. Considerable parts ? — Yes, 

2074. How much Herodotus do you tiiiuk would Iw 

rend either in the sixtli, or before you get there '( I 

think very little. I do not think I read above a book 
and a half. 

2075. And as- much of Thucydides, or more '( — 
I read about a couple of books. 

2076. Any Plnlo ?— Very little Plalo. I read two, 
I think. But then I must rejieat that i was only two 
years in the sixth form. 

2077. Xenophon ? — Xenophon was kept ulraobt 
entirety for the shell. 

2078. {Lord I.ytleltnn.) Did you go in foi- tlie 
classical tripos ? — No ; I did not rend daisies a( ■ 
Cambridge. It was mathematics. \ 

2079. {Mr. Twisleton.) Did you Icam much by ' 
heart ? — Yes, a good deal ; but I do not think so 
much as in other schools. 

2080. How many books of Virgil did you learn by 
heart ? — Very little, I suppose not nliove a book and 
u half. 

2081. And Horace ? — Most of Horace. Certainljr J 
all the odes, and n good many of ihe opiatles. \ 

2082. {Mr. Thompson.) Do you think the repeti- 
tions have been shortened : from what you hear of 
Harrow in past days do you think less lines are learnt 
by heart than formerly ? — No ; I do not think 80. 
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BUTLEB, Rsr. KENRY MONTAGU, M.A., psge lS!t. 

Iliu bevn Hod MluUT of Harrow iince Novvinbcr lfl59 ; 
I, 2. Ociitvn the Governors baie nlways been leaiij to aid 
tlic School tibi'rnlly, but llieir fmids arc iml Inrge ; it the list 
■tinuii[ meeting iJiejr acijuieacid In n rcqiwit which lie inatle lu 
IIkih to give tlie temporary poBHmtioa uf > liouK whidi liwi 
rctclitly become their prnperty to the rDslOi, ■ lenraiit emplajvd 
hi look Brter the buildiiigi, whtne hnuN wu JncommoiIiDtii ; >i- 
13. The Vicar of Harrow, or the Head Master, is lijrthc Kill 
of ihv Founder, Id lie gmrd ■timiully Tor prmching 30iiermiin< nt 
ilie pariah cburcli of Harmw-on tbe-lHll ; u B mallH- of fact 
(Ilia it ilio only dauie in Ihe will which coniemplaled the Head 
Muter being in Holy Orders ; 14, 15. Tlwi 
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I referr 



iler-s will, the 






" Unher t " the tail . . _ . 

ir iho Lower Master, hn charge of the I^wer Sch»ol, 
g Bt iLo Found Furm : 17-aO. A atrong feeling 
at Hnrron- ihil a portion of Ilia monc]' left by Jdin 
aiiily far thu bcnclit of tlie School, liaii becu unjusti- 
evuled 10 repaiiiiig Ihi- Lighways iVom London to 
n-uj^eiviiru and London to Harrow ; but wlincvi does not 
unilvrslnnd Ihc legal merit* of the igunu'on ; Sl-91. The 
" Sayer Gift " is applied to two eifaihitiuni of 50 guineOB each, 
founded in ISSO by in old Harrovian, fur such Harrow boyi as 
thould go to Caius College, Cambridge, the cinminaiion em- 
bracing Ibe regular itudie* of the School — claudcs, malhemalici, 
and modern tangungea ; S5-2T. The irustees or maTiBgers 
have the nianageinent of the lands, rcrenues, &c., and Ihe 
appolnlinent of Ihe Head Matter and Udier, also their dismiiul 
for milcoiiduct, but they neier interfere in the adminiitnilion 
□f the school ; and the retpcmubillty licE entirely with ilie 
Head Mutter ; Sg, SO. The Usbrr ii ^gnrded as one of the 
A«iistaii( Matlen ; wi(ncc^ ai Head Master, habitually eon. 
aulu the Aiaiatant Matlcn, hut not Ihe Uaher in especial ; 
although appointed and removable by Ilw Governors, the Usher 
has always been taken from tho AasUtant Moalers, and, llwre- 
fure, ii one of lho>e originally appointed hy lliu Head Hosier ; 
witness woidd only conNult tlic Governora on any material ira- 
pruvemenl in the buildingx, not with regard (o ihe administration 
and government of lliv School i 30-49 and 137-13!. Dr. 
Vauglian Cbtnbliahed the " F.nglliih Form ; " this wni an inno- 
vulion, mid he consullrd Ihn (locernon on lliat point ; but 
witueu would not consult (liem relative In the ad miniit ration 
even of tbat furm ; a< to tho 8clionl, if be lliouglil tbal pliyaical 
science and modem languages ought In asKUtne a more pro- 
minent posiiion, and tliM it waadeairahic to permitadiminiillon 
of clusici, in order iliat the boya miglit punue one or Ihe iitlier 
of tliose new branches of study. In would not ferl.liound lo 
eonsult tho Governor*, hut if be conaideced tlie change organic 
and fundamental, be itiould prolwhly, as a matter of coune>r, 
make il known lo llicm, allliongh there is nothing in the 
Founder's will to compel him to do so ; 43-4B, Deolinw e>- 
pressing auy oiMnion at lo Ihc -itrict obligation under the 
■tatulci of John Lyon, but conrt"v(-< !,» U ^,---v.-r hi r»nformit/ 

with long and well-recogniti'il II' i ii' n n<.- i[>:il in nil 

the ordinary circuaiatanccs of iii ■ .k.iil Master 

would not feel il to lie hi-, ili ■ ■ i,- with lire 

Gorertlora ; SO, SI. In lii> A. ■■ • ; . u . :■ i\ v iil;raH! "nn- 

'' eource of study ; " tliia is adhered ti 
atiidy il mainly claasicnl, but it lia^i i 
tlili direction is at nil a bar lo colla 
budy of rulca not adhered to in i 

S3-63. The order thai an ibu appointment ol a MaNttr the 
rulei nhnll be read and a pri'mise required of their failliful per- 
furinance is not observed ; G1-G3. Misrellaneoiu delailn as to 
revenues, aabriet of Masters, fees, profiis of boirdcts, &c. ; 
Ibcro are SS Masters altogelheTi 1 1 clergymen and 1 1 laymen ; 
repairaof the new building fall on the Head Master; Ihe ei- 
Ininc income of llic llcail Mister is G,3SS(, out of which the 
whole eipen<.« of the private pan of his estahlishincnt have lo 
be jiaid, as well ai many olher ont-goings, some of which he 
enumerates ; (;4-104. Subtcriptions amounting to 30,000/. 
Iroin I larrOTiant, in hii own linn.' and hih Eilher'n, fur bnililing 
cfaapvl, Matter'* bouic, &c. ; lOi-118. Hrail HiMer lakes 
upon liimadf Ihe teaching in School of the hi^vlt form, nnd 
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rule, prescribing the 

t been conceived that 
n>l aludies ; SS. The 
nances p.itlicn1vii«l ; 
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DifTLEa, Re'. Henky Montaque, M.A.—cDnf. 
examines other forms periodically ; disires lo do so twice ■ 
ijunrler, but has found himself unable to examine tbem 
ijuite n oS\en this quarter; mode of eiaminaliun ; IS4- 
lUG. No rule establishing a deSoite 
nnd boys ; il is understood, however 
number lo a Clamical Moater ; 30 would be better, and an 
fldililion to the alaif of masters is in conlemplalion as so<>n 
lu tlie new rooms are completed, which will be aboiil Easter 
ncm 1 Ihe limitalion of ibe number rests with tbc Head Matter ; 
119-133. Any iohabilint of Harrow, on application (o tlie 
Guvernors, can place his ton or sons at tlie school on the 
foundnlion of John Lyon ; if there is any limit as lo nuinberi 
il rvNls excluuvely with the Governors, who appdnt Ihc Founda- 
tioners ; at the beginning of each term the Head Master re- 

the Guvernors have admitted on ihe Foundnlion ; the Head 

refuse ailmioJim to those placed on tbe Governor's list i 134- 
l:l(i. Itesidencv the only ijualilioaiion ; I4li, 14T, and 1.10. 
'I'hne Foundationer* are home iHMrden ; at present there ani 

guineas a year -, 137-139. The private tutor system prevails 
at Uarruir ; the ^jon-foulidaiiuncrs must pay fur the lulora ; Ip 
place nil on an equality Ihe Foundationers have pritnle lulois 
also, which they generally pay fur g but liiero have been in- 
stances, in cose of ihe Foundation buys being band fide poor, of 
thu private tutors U'aehing them without pay ; 140-145 and 
193, J <I4. Perhaps il might be more consistent will) a " IVee " 
eduralion that this private tutor fee Uiould be paid hy the 
Governing body, as al Rugby and Eton ; Ihiy have little more 
-' I LiXXtf. to deal wilh ; 105-197. " - - - 
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^-ISO. Scarcely an iniiance at the son of a Harrow trades- 
man in Ihe great Scliool ! 177. "llie English form approved 
liy the irailcspeoplc and farmers ; Sli boys in Ihe form ; 178- 
183. Uetnila as lo the English form ; Ihc Master not a Uni- 
versity mnn, but from St. Mark's Training College ; the boys 
pay A. nnd Hnd their books j ^KO-'lli. At present there aro 
430 bnnrder* anil 4t) or SO home tioanli'm, including Ihe 
Futindal loners ; iliink^ it might be desirable lluil llie Goieraota 
or Head Master aliuuld have tbe power of limiting Ilie number 
of home boarders, sliould they ever seem likely to trench on iha 
dominaucy of the boan'er element. [Lord Oamden: — Cluiso 
12 of llio Founder's will says " A meet and eomprtcnt number 
** at ihe disorcliun of the Governorv," no tliat the Goventora 
may set a limit. ) la not prepared lo deilnc Ilic legal tijillit of 
Ihe Governora, but in piaciice no applicaiiuii fur a boy (o re- 
ceive the benefits of ihe Foundaiion has ever been tefuiied ) 
Ihe subject puriuetl \ 1 51-174. 'J1ie Founilationcraand other 
■toys mil together coraplelely ; 175, 176. Explains tlxi 
school charges of Sf., of which Ihe foundationers entitled to a 
free cducilion |iBy one lialf ; 164-199. Tho exception ■* lo 
|«ymcnE from fureiglien in favour of Ihe kinsmen uf Ihe 
Fiiondrr ; 915, 316. Aiemgc cxiwnaes of the boarden under 
l43/.a year; maiimum IBOf., reached in very fVw a/**i 
217, alB. During IHfiO the receipt* from 47n boys, including 
35 Fiiundalionera, would be 18,0WI. I4>. ; 919-994, Tin 
boarding bouses contain sufficient room for the boya Bt present j 
S9,f..a39, Number of boys bIhiuI 480 i maimer of adniasiiin 
of the Noil -foundationers i WW-.105. In ihe aranll housca Ihe 
average of a lioy's eipcnaes fur board and luition is 910'. ; gives 
some vxplnnatiiin of Ihe cause of Ibis ; while lie believes Ibat ttie 
full bencfil of ihe publicachool system can be gained only in the 
larger bousra, is yet aware tlut fWmi various causes, partly 
jibysical. partly iiilelleclual, some boji are so constiluled that 
Ihey would derive greater bcncfll I'niln being members of a 
cmnller body where the couikcI and hupcriiaiitn of tha Muter 
can be IhouhIii more conslaully to bear ; it not unfrequcnlly 
b.ippeus that boya who have IhkuiI their coursu in a small iioiisc, 
and been fkirly luibilualed to tba iiublic school system are by 
Ihe advice of Uic >mall-bou» master removed during llic lalicr 

llie otiwr luind be ha* himwU", in more tlian oiio instance, re- 
cotnmcnded boys ofa peculiarly delicate temperament, and who 
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IS ; 330-269. Op.iiion» u 
ileejiiiif! rooin ; di-lurb«nce 
m would be mponiible (ot 



Brnt-H. It*». H»>»T Mo»T*oi-, M.A.— <v»f, 
wcmvil Id be *uHWriii|; from ilic loughti tj«« 
liouMs, i» rcmoie lo « inull on*, "id Uii* ■" 
•ill) ibc ha|ipic«t rwulu ; ibe iubj«< purwied ; more pni.cy 
for UuAj m email tli>n in Iwgr houatt i m <l>e .m-lUr r.miK 
the M«.l*t would give more of penon.! jupeoiuon lo U.e 
bott i in Ihe l.rittr hmw he would prolMbly, » ■« the tchooF, 
K(k U> gutcrn tl« houK n«inly through 'he upprt bo^.t^llio 
•mallvr IhiUks ■« in fact eieepiioiiil. ■nd «« i— " '— ' 
oftpecbt temperament ; they meet the p«ti|y 
partly unreuonable (tan of par 
to llie proper number of l>o)» in 
at prayert ; •enior boy in eacli i 
order j ■■ bo). beeome young men il « rtt.in.lile um «on 
■bould have a room to l.im«lf } B49-S62. The Mbjecl treated 
U lengtli i 747-749. Cliwiging ti.e dinner hour from o..e 
o'clock 10 two would invoUe «n entire cliinge of tlie Sclinol ; 
brrikfatt b.gin» U nine ■, it ii ■ «l«rt meal. eon.Uung of tea 
Hid eofl*, and bre«l and butler, often egg«. aeldom meali com- 
pUint of raw meat mnins bad cookinK : » "" raood buUer. 
*lui eojnplalned of, it i» »i limoi diffleull lu get good 
butler but grenl pwni are taken in hit own JiouH to get it 
good i i76-»83. The proBtt of mo*t of ibe UnUen ilepcnd 
very conaiilerably on ilieir boarding houtei : all the MaLhe- 
nutioat Mote., I«..e boarding bom-. «>d all the cl»«.«l. 
aiorpt Mr. B.»in*n end Mr, Smith ; ■ Malhemntieal Master 
■ith a hoanJi.iB buu« ■> in the -me potition u a a«i.ical 
Matter with a boarding houM ; 384-^87. In tlw upper part 
of the School tjie buyi hate their niealt in Ibeir own rooms ; 
tbe meaU are prep-red by ilie •treaiils and taken up by the 
•etraau j in hit own houie they are preiiared by the iertant. 
and taken op by the fagt i ll>e toetling " Benrialiy done l>y 
llieliou«eL«per.»tilIira Siitli Form boy *<»hes an eaira piece 
of bread toa.i»l be will tell hit fag lo do it : ^288-391. In 
addition lo Ihe annual fee of 601. for board and wathing. lliire 
ia anotber fee of al. to cover iightinp, fumUhing, and re,iairing 
rooin* ; there it do pro6i upon that Si. ; it it a clo^e euimale 
Bf actual vipetues. and Ihe fee eiiited in Df. Viuglian't 
tioie 1 ±93-301. EniruKe eaamination confined lo Laun and 
Greek ; the buvt are tetled by Ibu one itudy, claoical, which 
ia the predominant tliidy i a minimuoi of maihemitical and 
arithmetical knowledge might be required i the mbject punued; 
Ihure il DO tcbool at Harrow like Ihe prepantory tcliool al 
Eton J 30«-3l& Hemovet and promotiout i »17-3a3. ""d 
334-336. A fortiughtly meeting of the Mailert U held to 
dnema any buiineic calling for coiwdtralion ; tlie direction ol 
tbe rtudiaaof Ihe School It abtolulely with the Head MaiUr. 
.though ba would naturally attribute the >cry urcatesl impo'- 
taocc to the opinlnn of bl« colleague* -, no dillcrence except of 
an honorary kind lietween tlw uiher Bad the reil of llie Aititi- 
. ant Matters i 325-333. Sehool dclaiJi, examli.aiiont, luiutt, 
placet ; 337-343. and 412-417, Scale of imiiki j 355-^.57. 
Priaet and gopiet i 361-36D, <nd 429. I'hyiical leienee iloct 
•01 form any part of the tegular kludiEi of the School : willumt 
•ayiag tlmi it could not be advanlageuuily inltodueed into a 
publie ichool, he ii not prepared W recommend any large 
collateral tludiei at Harrow to draw ibe boyi 
n, the main ttudy of Ihe SchOo), vliicli lui in 
nului of iiadition ; 344-330. Every quartet, 
I a voluntary eiaminatio'i, opcil lo the wboli.' 
Srbuol, in tome one branch, tuch a> fteology. ttutany, chcmlttry, 
or electricily i and in all those bmncbet the boyt htve acquired 
•ome proliriency by their oon elfont, or wilh tome auistance 
from tbe clattlcal tutor when he hBppunt,lo Iw inleretied in 
tlw aul^t Mt fur the next examination ; thit wai iniruduced 
a few yean Inter Ihan malhemalici tiul French: 405-^11. 
HiUoty, ancient and modem ; 3JU3J3, 35.*-3e6. Erfal 
Sunday explained ; a boy with the sanction of all the Masters 
it allowvd once a quarter to go home from Friday night or 
lilt tht tecoiid ichool on Monday, or lo the 
ct of friendi ipecially apjiroved by the parents ; on Exeat 
Sunday tlie chapel ia very empty ; 367-371. and 667-669. 
Mathematics wera introduced Id 1845; 372. At first little 
importance was atuclied to the study ; now malbematici 
aretludied in ti:al eucnest ; 3S4. French or German was made 
compulsory in 1BJ7 ; there are two modem language masters, 
and the time given b; each I'oy is two hours for direct tuition 
In addition to the prepuniiion ; of course witli lU ur 12 houn a 
week the progreu wotdd be grcaler, but the question is how far 
to go wilh modem languages without seriously or dangvroiitly 
infringing llie lime given lo tha main study, cUisics. and be 
thinks llicy could not give more lime to modem lanxui>gcs 
willMul remodelling Ihe School, introducing a lepanite dep.irt- 
tiirnt. and alinott gi'ing up Greek i witliin the range of l>i>i 
tiperience Ibete ha* been marked improvement in modern lan- 
gua|n, anJ miquealionably the ttudy now occupies a much 
higlwr pUc* in Ihe estimation of the boys (ban it ilid when he 
wai bimielf »l tchool 10 yean ago j bojs at Harrow rannnt be 
lilide to converse well in Prenrli and German, but tliey could 
be made ftirlyconvennnt wilb the grammar of Ibotc laiigUQyis 
and able to read liuok^i in them, an<l tliat would U- a uscrnl 
basis fyr further tludy ; Ibe Ivro mailers who leach French and 
Qcrman are Imlh rrencbmrn ; piinialimentaare inflicted in tin- 
French cloitet as well as in the rest of the School ; tlwre will 
alwayi be a diOicully in maintaining discipline in the modem 
langiioga ftinm, but it might alwaya be ovenoma l>y Ihe 
UaMcr's own energy tnd tat i lb* qunlion fur rducatort 
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teemed lobe, not wbeiliar tliey could coovay to boys accomplish- 
ments confbtscdly valuable supposing their iulellecltlal pttwcn 
highly trained, but whether modem looguaget ate equally well 
adiipied with tlie clasiict (ur :;iving lliat high training ; lliry 
have to give tlie means of strengthening ilie niind. and it it rora- 
narativeljp lest important that a boy tbould be able to elprevt 
If Buenlly and gracefully in French and German ilia« 
imelbing losty which is worth tipietsiiig; 



ould liai 
374-404. 
Further einmined. 
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meant by tt-ing is 

wrtttrn evideuci^ "every buy at Harrow mutt liave a tutor ^ 
•* the instruction gi>eii by ihe tutor varies acrotding to the 
" puiition which the pupil occupies in Ibe kchool;" 430-435. 

Iieing of bis pupil, and gives htm encouragemeiiia and «Jtuing<; 
if he has rta'An to fear that a boy it not doing Well beeotnmu- 
nicalet with tlie House Master, or Master of the Form, or tha 
Head Matter, or wilh tbe boy's parents, or wilb other boja 
wliose influence mjy appear likely lo lie of service to their 
school fellow ( where the private tutor it also master of ibe 
boute the relation it of course ttill more intimate; tha tulors 
carefully supervise the moral training, the indnidual diipnti- 
lion, atd the getilicnunlike cmiduei of the boyt aoder their 
care, and make the character of tbe boys their rA 
month a report it seni to the parentt; 436-414. 4G7-469, aiHl 
47G. In iho event of a serious complaint being made 
a boy by his Form Matter, the Head Master would n 
mine into the cote or inflict puDithmenl wiihool comi 
ling wilh the private tutor, who might sug^cvt reauma for 
deferring, or perhaps allogellier abtlainiag from, punitbtncnf, 
and this enables tbe Head Matter, where be infllcit punia' 
to do to with a more perfect knowledge of tbe rircumsia 
the case; this he considers a mntt beneficial result uf Ibe 
of private tuition; 455-460. A elastics I Assiilant Master keep- 
ing a large house, or one eonttiiiing from 30 to 40 boyt, Iia> 
for bis pupils all bit boardeis and any ul the liome bnarArr*; 
but Ibe number of lumc boarders who become pupils to aaji 
one loaBter it very small, and in almoti all intiaoces a pralar- 
ence it given lo the inastert of the small houf-es; a boyaoancljr 
ever changes his private tutor; a buy placed in Ihe hiHiaeaT a 
classical master becomes ipn facto Ihal matter's pupil; if ptaeed 
in the Head Master's bouse, or wilh one of ihc maihemaljral 
matters, there is practically an unlimited choi< 

repiiiaiioD would reap llie b.'nefit of that reputation, li-il only 
to a limned eaieni, as when tbe pupih number 10 the Haatn' 
refutes lo lake more, unless a very special reason it addnoedi 
461-466. I'rivale tuition pursued in furihrt detail, in iwk- 
junction wiih di'mesiic arranganents and moi 
wiiuld never make iiifonnation from a aerrant Ihe grouinl of 
puniiliment; 470-4111. Uelivves tlie tutorial 
intlilution at Harrow, and that no change hat been made diniug 
the last century, cilber it) il or in the teci 499, 493. Quesdaned 
whether Ibe Lutorial system liat uot a dark tide as wall aa a 
light on^ wlietber, for instance, a boy of geniut does not ind 
it irksome to be under tlie nvcettity of having a private tDlarg 
wilueis replies thai, paradoiicol at it may appear, 1 1 it in tho 
case of the very clever boy that llie aidof a private tutor it laoat 
wanted; if asked where he ttiinks the tutorial lysiem impailhcl, 
he replies in the caae of the upper boy in Ihe biitli Furtu Hba 
show no special inclination for iiludy; such a lioy migkt p«»- 
tibly make more inlelWlual progma if limply lasted io ' ~ 
or if hit tutor were able to give liim personally a very d 
portioiiate pan of hit time; tlie tutorial syalvni, if used wilb 
diicreiioii, iwilber forced where not wanted nor Hithbeld wb 
the telf-eiertiun of the piipili faili to uvcrcoine a difficult, 
most valuable; llie sulyect continued at great length; nM 
was able lo trace the histoiic rise of the tutorial tyttemg bdiw 
it was introduced into Harrow when a head maitri come liliai 
Eton; sutpecU it came with Dr. Thackeray, and wai contiikiiad 
by his BUccetson, alto Klooiant, Dr. .Sumoer and Or. Uealb; 
494-5S9. Questioned as to llie disparity in 
Jiupili, one matter taking 66, anmber only 7 ; 
that allowing a varying number of pupils to tot 
iiDue to othcrt. it timply a mode of regidalirig incomes orfejMd 
by himself as Head Master; £30-537. Tliis subfrcl pw ' 
with regard alto to the boarding houses, wliicli, as welt i 
pifpilt under private tuition, are under control of the 
Mastei; 53H-S49. 13o(h master and tutor will encourage buja 
lo devote Ihnt atleiitioii to studies for which tliey tbow ^M ' ' 
aptitude; instance*; 550. A boy allowing n i|Kcial aptil 
fur maihemalicB over clauin would probably be advised toi 
malbematici privately, and might be eieuted hit Vvne MD 
tiiioD to give him more time; this has been done lather 
often than too aeldum, perhaps in »0 or 30 iottaucet; Uie i 
cully it IS guard against idlenett in tbe case of Ihe clCUtatM 
granted ; this miglit be a rexon for organiaiii|r. If pombhi^ 
tyttem oF llie School in such a way at In allnw td^that Im 
dune as a system which it now dune at an exception, bin 
it It difficult to liHve an urganitation based on cie«^ ' 
ease*, and he it not able lu furvtv-e whi.ilii^r a tuboiilii 
oripuiiutiun would tury wiili it tbu rtgulur I'ffiKta aE MM 
preieiit t-rganiaaliun wbiib cxleiidt to the whole SAl 
i.f]-5S9, Quettiaiied at to tlie opiiiUeiicy uf organisinf 
School authat the Soliool forms ahuuld Ik inde|ieDdeBt «(. 
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ghmlf Btnong Iheot 
ml then leUing the •ge^'g" 
fflintitcr lubjecl l!i«j inrglit be awordiHi, (he 
on B future d»y to gi«e an answet in writing, 
williiigneu or inaliiliiy lo prepare on essay on 
a qucition; 560-56T. The sysEenI mt M«rl- 
thiit ditr-^reiiti tlial is wliat the CommiMioncri 

jition" principle; 5SS. Age *t wliich boyg 

«rf »llowed lo be exempt fmoi verse tompoiilion, &c. ; 
569-574. With few Piceptions, the beat clusicil «iiolar» 
an ilw best at mathematin and modem languages : 
575. Oiher wliool results j 576-S83. The Harrow l«)s 
.■omc Tery much from the 1and«l arisloTTBC)- ■. great num- 
bers also from ihme who liave recentij btrome weallhy, 
sonic from tlie profestiiiins of law and physir, few rroni the 
i-lergy; be had ft^lt muuh startled at the latter fact! 5B3- 
5S5. Di^lination of boys who leave tehool early ; 586-590. 
Priiei at Oifbrd and Cambridge; tome gained by Harro- 
vians i 590-597. Librarii'S at Harrow ; a small charge made 
(o parents fonhepurchnseand bin ding of hooks ; a few clinico 
novels admitted, such as Ihote of Scott, Cooper, and Dicltens, 
with " Vanity Fair " and " Adam Bede ;" 598-604. Believes 
thai boys in the npper pan of the Srfiool have plenty of lime 
left from work to give lo general literature ; debating sooietics, 
small ones In the bouwi, a general one iu the monitor's library ; 
meetings held tlierc once a week during iwo-lliirda of die year, 
but during the summer criekel is too powerful a rival ; subjects 
of debate generally political ; as a rule, llie boys who lake the 
inHncipnl part in the debate, and who compete for (be English 
compOHlion prizes, are at least fair prufldcnt* in riassin ; £05- 
liiO. Drawing i opinion concerning it as an adjunct lo classi- 
cal reading; RU-6t4. Boys prepared for Confirmation, wliich 
lakes place at the College Cha|iel ; they regurd it as a solemn 
and important event ; as a rule, there is less punishment about 
I he periiid of Cunflrmation ; aniajorily of the buys are conRrmcd, 
about 70 a yeor ; Dissenters' children are often confirmed ; 
they are chiefly Unitarians ; 615-634. Church service ; three 
services on Sundays ; sermons twice, in Oiurch rormerly. now 
in the Chapel ; the clerical Assisiant Masters take tlieir turn 
in preaching, and their sermons excite great inte^e^t ; certain 
Iwys pcrfurm a choral service and have an eitra enal, called the 
' Choir Eieil ;" mode of spending Sunday discussed In de- 
tail : 635-S46, and eSO-GS'i. Great care taken to prevent 
Latin cuitiposiiions or impotiliiina being dune on Sundays ; ii 
is a very common custom id write letters un Sunday ; posbibly 
some religious people might object to this, hut those who have 
studied the life of boyi st school will be disposed to suggest 
Ibis as one of the best modes of spending a poitiuu uf Sunday ; 
66!t-e6S. The boys always attend the Communion the Sunday 
after ConOrmation ; and flie atlendance is good afterwards ; it 
Ii perfectly voluntary ; 647-648. There are no Roman Ca- 
tholic childnm i they are not refused, liut they are told (hot 
the rtlle is that all boys go to eliB]wl regularly ; there was an 

the rondicion j 649. At ll.e end of every sihool quarter a 
diiinity paper healing on Ihe school work of that quarter 
Tormu part of Ihe etnminalion of each form ', the boys read 
ihreiigh a certain pail of llie Bible, according lo a filed 
nitation, during the quarter ; Ibey are eiamined orally on 
Ihe subject in School on Sunday, and at lirst School on 
Monday morning ; Ihe whole of thol lubjict, or pari of it, 
is set at Ihe end uT the quarter for ilm eiaminitinn { this con- 

tiian criliral ; C66-670. Only ooc eieal bunday allowed in a 
qunrler, unleas in special cuses, sudi as Ihe serious illness ofa 
triend ; it is cuniidered an evil ihat ■ boy alionld miss a Sun- 
day Bt narrow, and, except in cases ol special emergency, no 
boy is allowed un eieat on the Sundays when ilic Eoly Com- 
munion is administered ; 671-673. Kach Master is al liberty 
(0 deletmine for himself ihc punishment which lie awards fur a 
particular offence ; there is no absolute uniformity of punish- 
ment ; it is so veiy difBcutt to determine what is a limiisr 
oHence, because there are all sorts of degrees ) l>ut each Master 
pofscsies a bir knowledge of (' .... 
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pimishmenl, as lo tin 
venience of ihe Master ; learning lines ; 677-680. llie cane 
not used nt Harrow; l.e would not liVclo introduce it now; but 
undoubtedly if it were introduced it would do away wiih many 
troublesome tasks of writing lines and learning lines; 6BI, 
ftBS. The Bubjecliif punishments, including flogging, pursued; 
the flogginj; is adminlstend by Ihc HeHd Master ; sorporal 
puni^menls indicted aliout SO limes each quarter ; 68.1-696. 
Invariably gives a boy en opportunity of defending himself ; 
bul reeling it to lie of Ihe very first necessity to uve biiii from 
Ihe temptation of telling a fulKbood, he tdnajs assumes that the 
boy liDs done the act, and therefore generally begins his short 
conversation by asking, "Bow is it Iliai you Imve dune tlii*?"in 
nmsl rasei the hoy will Maud silent, whidi is muth ihe leit 
ihinKlie can do ; fiirllivr diliiils ; tlieSin'h I'Yim iximptrium 
Hi'L-cing ; If ihete i.iit n cnsi- coiimViiMc, il„- buy "ould l.e 
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Hist dcgnided and then (logged ; 697-704. Funiidimeiil of 
monitors and Siilh Form; 701. Fagging conBncd to the 
Sixth Form ; formeHy the Fiftn slso had power of fagging, 
but that BBS abolished 17 years ago v 70S, 706, 710, 726, 734- 
738. Cricket fiigging ; 757. The monitor is bound lo keep 
reasonable order among llie boys uf Ida house; the system wurka 
well in the hoarding house ; describes miuulely the practical 
operation of the monitorial aystem ; punishments fur disturbance 
in Ibe house; smoking, Ac.; 707-714. TlieeOtHrt of Ihe moni- 
torial system on the monitOH themselves ; instead of Ihe mOnJ- 
lorial aystem being ouly another name for legaliied tyranny, i( 
is, inhiaopiuion, the greatest safeguard against lyrannical prac. 
tices ; the real defects of the system are found in its influence 
Upon certiin mi^nitors, — the conscientious boy wanting in the 
elements of public character, or ability to comraalid, anil 
llic boy in whom the authority might generate a son of 
priggFshness ; bul be bad seen little Of this since he had been 
at Harrow : a monitor lai in his own e^nduci would not be 
able to inwntain inSuenue over the boys below him ; Uw 
monitors are very canful in tlicir own oliaracler ; and even in 
tiM lower part of the Siilh Form, a boy, alihough he liar no 
tnonllorial authuiity, would seriously lose character if guilty 
of fbrWildcn acta ; a rooniior who committed a breach of lb« 
rules, f.g., who smoked or drank, would probably be convened 
before the other monitors, and if the case was a very gmoa 
one be would he reported to the Head Master for puniihmeal; 
715-792. Monitorial powers of pimisliineni, setting lines, 
additional hgging, convening in library or top of the house, 
and caning i severity is rare, and undue or passionsle KVerily 
would be condemned by the brother moniiort ; gives a rauon 
why caning by the monitor should be allowed, while caning 
by the Under Maslerj is forbidden; practically, a monitor dbeo 
not punish in a serious ciue without consulting his brother 
Tfionllors ) no record hepi of Ihe monitorial caning although 
tlicre is of the magislerial flogging ; 7^-740. Monitorial 
system a means of prerenling bullying ; a little boy would 
fct) less reluctance lo complain of bullying to the moniior than 
lo the Master ; public opinion against bullying, hut would 
liardly wamtnt o comploiiit to the Master ; as a buy, never 
knew an eiceptional instance of a monitor hahliually abutlng 
hit power ; in one iiistanee, however, after ihe monitor had 
lelt school, heard tliat he luul mivonducted himself in > 
■ysteinatic wny i 742-747, and 750. Games compulsory on 
the whole tcliooli T51-75G. Cricket and football ; fagging ; 
rent uf cricket ground ; 757-76!!. No sanatorium Bl Harrow ; 
hut careful provision is made for the sick, with entire sepani- 
lion for those suftering from infectious diseoM.'s ; 764, T65. 
Itiflo club ; its popularity fluctuates ; the boys like firing and 
dislike drill : 766-777. The dn.'ss ai Harrow, jackets for tiw 
lower forms, tail conls for Ihe Fifth and Sistb Forms; an 
advantage of a uniform dress is tlial a boy dues not waste lime 
in determining what he shall wear ; is not aware that it is 
adopted nowhere bul at Harrow ; 778-783. 
HARRIS, G. F. Esq., M. A., page 194. 

Has been Assistant Master at Harrow since January 1BS7 g 
784, 785. Private tutor system prevails as at Eton ; 815, 816. 
Every boy has a private classical tutor ; the tutor is a tort nf 
godfather lo the hoy, and presides over his well'binng i the 
boys look to him as a person in bta jmrtMii; the lUlor looks 
upon himself as under a moral obligation to sliidy the boy's 
character, and assist him in any wny he can besides his mere 
studies; 787-791. The average number of pupils lo each 
lutnr would be perhaps 40 : has had a larger number fur many 
years ; at present lias 63. {l-crd ClarBHdim. Do you consider 
tliat yoiL stund ia fuco panntix to above 40 buy^?) It is 
certainly a large family i but it is only iu special cases ifaat he 
gives s)ieeial atleiilion ; there arc many boys requiring no 
more than a general superintendence of tbemseltes and ihrir 
compobiiions ; 79S-T99. Has 51 Iwys io his bwrding liMse, 
five liume boarders who are sons of particular friends, and tile 
remainder are placed temporarily with the French masters or 
the school surgeon ; 800-803. Eiplains the mode ofprirpiuteg 
his pu[>ils' lesson', themes, and verse compositions ; B03-S07, 
B13, BM, and 833-837- Tlie boys' original drah uiih coirec- 
tions marked, and also ■ fair piipy alltr the correelions have 
been made, are buth shown lo tiic masler of the form ; SOS- 
SIS. Monthly reports ol' the buys' progress sent lo the 
parents, who constantly consult the tutors concerning Ibeir 
sons; 830, 831. Tlis smaller boys have moru tutorial asast- 
ance than llie older one* ; it is hard lo Hnd autliort tlial 
boys commencing a language are capable of mastering by 
iheinselves : If Bxercises could be framed introducing the 
difficulties of translation gradually it would be nn advantage ; 
838-83.1. If a boy allows a special aptitude for any 
braiH'b of natural science, for modem lanfcuages, or for mathe- 
matics, he would adviie the boy lo devote bis erK-igic* lo 
that particular branch ; has called ultenlioo lo the subject, and 
there are rewards and iiiducemcots lo them to go on ; 834-842. 
Thinks important progress hns been made at Harrow in modern 
lunguages ; considering that Ibe School Is avowedly classical, 
and that the study of malhematies has been first engrafted On it 
and then modern languages, tliinka the piogreai ia modern 
languages (aiistaciory ) S43-S45. As regards Ibe lime 
nllolled lo Ihe ' ' ' ...... 
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■« a vcrj fiir Vrtmh wlmlsr l.y llif lime lie rtsch.tl llie Si illi 
Form : (imliini; frtarh wouW, of courw. Iw > (lifl'erBui tiling ; 
846'B48. Continuing clauical iMching u ilie Imi) of Ilic 
eduufion at H«rT"ir, dort nol Ihink it |io»ibte lo d«»oto more 
tiioe ejlbcr tu mailieniatict oi modLTii li>nguag« ; both malhe- 
BUtics lind modem Uni{Ui>gw arc CDni)>u1it-(y, l>ul llicre irs 
priu* liy wij of tunulii*, *nd ■ boj ran nad priviiulj if be 
Aiibei to gain large ruulti ; Uiinlu tlutt baiiiig rcfereiict lu 
llie inoiuIciKnce of profieieocjr in cluucal aUainnifnis more 
time cannot bo mbtrnctrf from clasiici s lince be fir.t went to 
lluiow five houn a wrtk hail been t;iken ftom clauici Jnd 
giien to nutiK-Di&iict and modem UnBiiagL'i ; 819-857. Tlihiki 
the premnt mode of leaching classics a* near pcrftction as it 
c»a be, anJ tlial ■ bay of good abilities wba lias ipent three 
yean in the SiiU' Form n prclty sure of a fir^t claH ai ihc 
Unitenily i 85S-861. Hiete i» no rule of lupcrannuaiioii at 
HnnuM ; 862. Tliinfci tlie ijU.™ of clanieal Icacliing »l 
Uarrair luu tulTered from tlie time ■balruted from llu sluity 
mulllcmatics and motUrn languages ; lie docs ti 
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itK regular cisuical lessons ■, 898-900. Tie prnent 
lystcm lias existed at Harrow beyond memory ; forn; 
waa iitactited without being recognized, non it i 
linclly recogniieil ; judging of Hie sytlein liy »;ii»t 

irEniL.|y salisFactory in iu operaliun in_iiu 
diMipline in the .Siliool and the l>ouse<, a( 
weaker boy* B;[Binki b allying ; 907-91 S. 
ia of rery rare occurrence at Ilnrrow ; III 
Bhicli bud occurred were etdrplioiial, eice| 
as regard* detwlion but as re-nrdi occurrence) 918-920. Tlio 
tnoniiorial authority i» dieerfully recogniied by the School ; it 
is never diipuied ; a boy thinking himself ill-used would ajiply 
toihe HeadortbeScbool, wlio, if he leg.vded the case as one 
of (lilficulty, would auemble llie monitors, and if he could get 
no redrcsa, lliere would be an a|ipcat tu ibe Head Mailer ; 
probibly Ilie Head Klasler, HllhDii};li ilie body of muniinn bad 
not thought proper to send the case lo him, wuutd War it, aiul 
if he thought tlie moniion tight he would probably tell Ibe 
boy, "you will have the allemaiive of lea'iiig the Schoii), if 
you do not submit lo llie punisliment iliuy think right to inflict 
upon yoil ;" 921-927- llememlnri Uie cw« of a small boy 
ctimplainiug of an abuic of aulliorily oo tlie part of tlie muni- 
tor ; he, a« fag, hud brukcn the monitor's tea-lliings, which 
he said he talu.d highly as a urcienl from lii< moilier j ibo 
monilor, tbe second hoy in Hie Seliool, puiiialied him ctces- 
u'nely, and Iheie luving b™n clearly a great Io>b of temper, and 
the imntiior being under displeasure, be was reinoted ; had it 
been a rinjjie *ei be would probably liave been degraded ; 
M8-95I. A monitor raivly inSicla immediate punishment i 
his order generally is, ■■conie to my Tooini at such a lime," 
neit miimiDgi aftir breakfast ; a mnnilor may lite the cane ; 
probably there is some control oter the manner or amount of 
tlie puninhmenl i there ore monitors in lii> own house, who 
occasionally inflict punidimetit, but lie does not know liuw it 
is done, or in whOK presence; 9118-938 and 947. The 15 
senior boys are iniariably moniinn i Ihey are praeiically 
tound lo be sufficient ■, if there is not ■ monitor in each board- 
ing bouw, the head of tile bouse i> r*-Bjicia a monilnr j 939, 
916. Practically a monitor nf small physical strength will 
generally «ucceed in maintaining hii aulhoiily even oier big 
boy* ; he would be supported loo by tlic oilier mooJlors ; 95S, 
.153. If a monitor abused his authority in the way of oppression 
or undue punishment of ■ smnller boy. a good deal would de- 
pend upon fail character as lo liow he would be treated by the 
other monitor*, but he Ihoughl the feeling amongst ihem would 
hardly be against (he monitor; 901. Believes Ihst the inoni- 
ton do not feel their reiponsibilily an annoyance ; a very iJiy 
boy being put in the position of monitor would find the position 
irksome, but Ihote aie the very boys who arc beneltteU by tlie 
system ; keeping order must interfere wiili the studies of the 
Rionilon to some eilent, but not seriously ; 955-957. Has not 
heard any complaints of dtfeciive veiiiilation in hi< house ; 958, 
959. But has with regard lo tlie food, tbe compUinl was, not m 
to the ijuanlity provided but as lo Ibe quantity ftjnsuined ; the 
boys bail a fancy never lo be helped twice lo meat ; when he re- 
ceived an gnonymous letter complaining that ilie Ixiys were not 
Bufflciently fed, be made a mod earnest appeal lo lliem lo uve 
him from the scandal of not allotving them a second helping of 
meat, but it produced no eftecl ; he always carved himself, and 
w» obliged to suit his helpings to what he thought tlie boys ought 
to be able lo est ; had he known who the writer nf the letter 
was, he would have aiked him lo the dining-room after a dinner 
was over lo sec (he enormous ijuantity of food lefl, and which 
Ihey nre obliged to give iiway lo the poor people ; bo ncvtr 
bad the slightest complaint ns ID the quality of the meal ; 9C0,9G I. 
Doe* not know the quantity of meat consumed; his butcher's bill 
is about nW. a year ; Ills Sunday's dinners cunsiit uf a whole 
sirloin Btul a large portion of ribs of beef weighing 80 lbs. 
Iidd ; 9^3-968. The pocket money which the boys leedre 
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friiiii him ii 2i. a wcik, 1i. of wbich may be ilopped for 
niiscbiif, hut ihe o(iier never ; when a boy in Uie lovter part 
of the School first comes, be should fairly be expected to havi 
about 50(. in Ids pocket and his fallier should expect lo bare 
an application in tbe nnddle of llie lemi fur nboul 15*. more ; 
s would make 6^ or 7/. besides his allowauce for sebool 



subHTii 



of his I 



if (he School rooms, vritoesa 
declares that the Seliuul accommodation at Harrow is petfrcUy 
iufamoua ; some uf ihe ruums are inch as would not Iw 
lulcraied in a nalioiul uhuol, cerlaiuly not in a propriBUi^ 
(cliiHil 1 Willi the exception of the new buildings, built aluMM 
entirely from the subscripiionf of the Masters and planned by 
a ciMnmitlee of their body, ilieie is hardly a room fit for a 
Maitter to be in for want of ventilaiion ; the new system ef 
ventilnlion seems lu answer where i( luia been tried ; 97S-9TS. 
'riiv beer used in his house it (lie Bumrord beer ; ha* a iUMfc 
laid in twice a year ; it is uneiceplionable ; 9TG. Extra faecr, 
tucli ai Ravs'i, i) only used by the boys on medical cvrlifiato ; 
96'J. *l1ie School, in bis recolleciion, has been bmkea of 
twice ; O'lee tcailel fever was lliere, and a boy died l» 
Mr. Hutler's house, not from ihe fsTcr, but from injtidieiaiK 

eomplaint, culled by tatioun names, " the rasli," '* roseola " 
•■ ipuiious nii-ailes;" the Schuul woi broken up ptineipally am 

a uieilical man of some duiindion in London dectatcd il 
was not (as some ilwugbi) icarlet fever ; 977-9T9. Hn 

sanatorium for infecliuus illness -. lliere is' no dininet building 
as at Eton and Itugby for the purpotci of a saiinliiriiln) 
common to the whole School, but moai of the boute* hai« 
what may be called a sanatoriuin either within themselvea ar 
closely ndjoiuing J 930,981. 'lliere is no bath-room at HaiT»« 
accessible lo llie boys ; but lliey have, besides Ihe boxin, a h 
number of foot baihs and one-tliiid of ibe buys have spong 
baths also ; 983-985. Visits the boys' roums every evmi 
either beAite or after prayers ; 9S6, 987- Stall's bis inc< 
at E.SOOf., all derived from ihe School eiccpl 400J.; lit* anf 
sa>iiig9alI,00G<.; 938. Break&st: tea, coBee, rolls, bread 
butler provided; ba))are allowed to bring in anylbing i 
and lo have eggs or anything as simple cooked in the kiicb 
989. Fagging does nut go below tlw Fifth I'orm; llic rem 
and first Jiell are night &gs, Uie odicrs day fags ; seen ncNt 
objectionable in the system of fagging ■* esUblislied at HairaWt- 
ii it neiilier disapproved by llw Mmten nor very mock Jim-' 
liked by the boys ; <)90.99£. Upiuions as tu the linm oT Dtp 
Harmviani j ibc boys like tbe coat, and wine are f 
attached to Ihe old custom ; 993-100.1. Has been at Hi 
since 18.17, and knows the will of John Lyi>n the Foundci 

graluiioui instruclion lias ever been given lo the kinafmin ajf 
the Pournler ai well at tlie residenU of Harrow, or wlietlter ' 
Goreniors liave abrogated the proviaion ; nor due* he kaoW 
wliellier preference ha« been claimed by the Founder's kin 
regard to Ihe cihibiiions j no preference lun ever been g 
to iMriihionets of Harrow ; he never heard of the eii-,teiiee of 
the Founder's kin ; 1001-1015, 

LANG, ROBF,RT. Ef.o., page 228. 

Was at Harrow lix years and two quarters ; left in thc^ 
summer of 1B59 ; went lo Trinity College, Cambridge Aad" 

took his degree, and left Cambridge in June j 1877- 

Liied at home in the village while at ichi 
of Dr, Vjuglun'i house 
liaving lost Ilie head 

asked wilnesi lo take Ihe head of the house ; eipnirne«j 
diflieully in exercising aulhorily In the house ; think* 
ill i ft 
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n kind of ■( 
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irily which I) 



boys usefully t< 
Masters lute i 
knowledge which tile Slosli 
which knowledge he is able 

the part of oilier*, and without delrli _ .. ^, 

and cliaracUrr ; felt his responsibility a great deal ;'^doiA 

whether many boys would be injuriously aiTrcled by Ibe poiM 

sion of so much power, because li.ey would be kept in ch« 

i.„ ,k„ „,i „..i.i:„ „„:„: . it an* 



"s would not be abb 

:o obtain without ony objccttM 
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liorily ; the Harroi 
the moniloiial power as llw keystone of i! 
power ii generally recognised, approved, 
milled lo by the boys ; 1B83-1905, If tl 
anylhing arbitrary in ibo conduct of i 
appeal 10 Ihe wliole body of monitors, ■ 
Head Master; if tlie latter sanctions 1 
monilors, the boy must lubmit or leave , „„ „„. _„ 

in bis time Uie boys appealed to the body of nonb«« 
bul generally they subiiiilied ; remcinbera one appeal to Mm 
Head Master, who advised Ilie boy (o siibmil; 190ff..IB13 
There were instances of bullying, but Ihey cunslilutnl ■ 
ception not the rule ; Harrow had once a reputation ta 

e instaiKM « 
I liiMulf it{g|[' 
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no caseof bullyingi ISOfi-lgaO. There »eii 
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only one case; tlitre wu imlliing like Imbiluut drinluri); i 
Ihcre were Olio or two public-liouBra at Harioir, rnlhcrnut or 
Ihe way ; liaya uaeJ to go, but not as n tiling conniviMl at, for 
on Jisiovery iliey would be prorn|itlj (Juninlitd; Ihrte were ini-n 
about llie plaw wlio Fi'tclicd llie dnnk fur thu'tn; not to ihe 
IiouiwB, but in the coiiiury aboul; drinking out in lii« liMs 
or uuder a Ledge was searCifly looked upon ns rerjr aerioui bj 
llie boji; but ira inonilor liappctiLtl tu M« o man terting \ifvr 
under a hedge to llirec or fnur liojt, lie woulil not iliirk llie 
bofi, lie would ralluT Rdinonjtli ihem, or prubKbly cane them, 

Ibc Uppvr Fifth; IB31-li)29. Tliiuks iheio was nut inui'h 
gambling! ix never actually come ncrun any, but heard of it; 
19S0-1933. Iflhere wasany immoralily or vice ji was eoii- 
Bned la « few; llie lone of the School was honourable aiul gen- 
tlemanly-, Ihere wai an abhorrence of lying; veracity would 
Morcely be to much injiited upun by pulilii- opiiiiun helwcen 
boji and mailer n between boys and boyi; as a rule tl* boys 
ver? horrified ot lying; if a boy in ihe Sixth Form told a deli- 
Iwrale falnehood lo llic Head Msmot lie wmild be publicly ean- 
demned; <o perhaps in llie Fifth alio; lower in Uie Sclinul lew 
wat thought of it; 1<):IS-1<)4:I. The fagging while he was in 
Ihe house wa> almost nothing; he was in the largest liouic, at llie 
head of 63 hoyi, but only 49 were directly under him, m Iheic 
were the old house and tlw new; I944-I91ir. There was jume 
complaint of the bajB having to much to do on Sundays; but 
it waa Uioughl necvsinry, for the purpose, prolialily, of keeping 
tlie boys out of miscliief ; the boys liked ilio preaching at nar- 
row; the Master** AuiMant preached ill the inoming, the Head 
Mutor alnays in llie cveuing; 1947-1956. T!iink« highly 
of the tutorial system, but much depends on the lulon; in- 
dividually lie obtained great anistance from liis tutor; J9jT- 
I96II. Private reading was not praciihed to a large extent at 
Harrow; his own priraCc vork was in malhemsticn; was gene- 
rally in The flr$t two or three fur 111; iiialbeinatical piiie; lOGS- 
I9T9. Tlie greatCit hiimulaiit io cicrtion was a desire lo 
improve the pioiliDn in Scliuol ; 1974-19717. Did noi, lie is 
sorry to any, pay much attculion lo -modern laiigua}^; his 
French M».itir >«^s ■ very good one, Bl. Mnaon; if a 1>0J 
chose lo leotn be could; a fen- of Ihe boy^ paid much atlenlioti 
to French i some buys came lo ilie School knowing nolhing of 
French, and Itfi vciy Fair scholari; generally French was 
louked down upon, nlid Ibc boyi did not give dme lo il; Ger- 
man waa about the tame; 1977-1993. Very lilile gcugrapliy 
wu learned at Harrow, it was rather a farce ; history was 
heller; modern liiiitoiy wis learned In the holidays, and it 
counted in the eauminalion at the end of the balf; 199'1- 
1997. In raalhemntic', he Rot la conic sections nnd atalies, and 
in prirnlH luilfou, lo Uie difliTciiliat cnlculus) Ihere were faci- 
lities f^r learning as much at a boy wiilied; the maihrmatical 
Masten look grU4lp>unswilh Ihe boys; 1998-2001. Did not 
at Cambridge know as much mnllicmniicB as ihc best scholars 
from olber Sohualt; about as much as the pupils from tbu 
larger Public Schools, but in all ihe newer Sehouls ihc pupils 
weie better prepared in mathemaiica, though not usuallj so 
well in clasiics; amungtl those newer ScliouU he would nnnie 
the City of London and the Ipswich ; ttic laltcr t:nt up a man 
who got the Caius College open malheinaiical tcholarahip; 
S002-900G. Wat captain of the "eleven" two yearn; thinks 
distinction in gHmi'i giies a Imy too high a powlion, and over- 
balances the studies of llie School; frequently, ho wettr, good 
riicketers are sludious; 9007-9010, A boy who took every 
opportunily of playing would spend 30 hours a week al cricket; 
15 hours would be nn average; aboDt half the Alaaltia took nn 
interest in crichet. and would often be tpecialoii of Ihe malclHTs; 
aOlI-2019. Tlie subscriptions to cricket vary from 5s. to II.; 
the Sixth Form and the "eleven" paid 1/. each; there were 
no other eipenses but the dress of the "eleven;" Ihu cricket 
dinner was paid for by tlic School ; S053-S057. There h 
cricket fagging at Harrow; the Tag standi liehiiid wicket and 
■tops the bolls; he docs not lejrn balling, but beconies well 
grounded in Uelding; need not fug more than once a week; 
aOSO-S024. Football in winter eoinpulsnryi hut there is no 
fagging at it; 2035-3OS9. There -was a debating society at 
Harrow ; tliinks no one was excluded who wished to join ; 
theoretically all the members were expected to lake part in tlic 
ddiMles, but practically this was disregarded ; there was no 
reading-room in connexion with it; 9030-2041, Inlercourtc 
of the Head Msster ami liead boys; the Hrit 10 monitors were 
entirely under the Head Master; Ihe rest of the Sixth Form 
used lo see him once a fortnight; he nas also in Ihe habit of 
seeing boys in hii study when they liked to come, and he occa- 
sionnlly walked with them; ouce in a term Ihe Siiili Form 
would diilB wilh him, and perhaps one or two of the upper boys 
twice; 204^-9044. Details as to construing; 2045-2051. 
Atkcd whether any imjirovements in Ihe system of inilniclion 
at Harrow suggested themselves to his mind, the witness thinks 
that more atlcntjoii ought to be given lo writing original essays 
iu Latin and English, chiefly ilie liiiter; that there ought lo be 
more Iranilaiion from Greek and Lniin into English villi a 
view to the power of writing English, and Uinl the reading of 
Latin and Greek authors is not general enough; WSS-S065, 
Details of Ihe classical reading sccom pi ished by the boys leaving 
Harrow after s|>cnding iwo years and three years in ihu Sixth 
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Are inaihcmatical masters at Hsrrow. Mr. itarillier :— 
Ho» been there 43 yean, Mr. iBddUmut : — Has Ireen there 
IT years; 12G7, 1268. Mr. Marillier :-~Gins a history of 
the introduction of mai hematics to the School at a compulsory 
|ian of cducalinn. His Hr^t appointment ivas a private cue at 
niatbemalical master uuder the late Dean ot Peterborough ; 
seven yeits afterwards he was appointed by the Governors 
writing master ul the free bnyn, 1269-1271. In 1BI9 the 
late \K\ia of Peterborough, seeing Ihe want of more mathc- 
maticH in llie Scliool, the Six lb Form alone at that time reading 
Euclid once a week with him, and Ihe remainder of tlie boys 
bring left to take private malberaalical lessons of witness's 
predecessor, who was then very aged, invited wilneaa to under- 
like the private mathematical instruction of such pupils aa 
slioold desire it, and he act ' ' 
Sottieron Estcourl was his first 
continued in this form, when 

the Governors give him the vacant appointment in conjunc- 
tion with his private tuition ; these engagemenis were con- 
tinutd till Michieluias 1SS7, when bis private im'tion 
appointment was rescinded, and Mr. Coleii^o, now ilie Bishop 
of Nalal, being appmnled joint mathematical master, the whole 
tclmol was arranged for matliematical classes, and mathematics 

.Mr. J. P. tiirkeit replaced him till July, 1 B44 ; Ihe numbers iii 
llie school being tlien very small, Mr. Birkett returned to 
Cambridge and witnev was alone in ihe school till July 1845. 
when the Itevcrend Mr. Mlddlcmiti was appointed to the 

and the younger man; witness Uierefure succumbed to his new 
colleague, who had been a kind friend lo him ever since; 
1969-1275. Jdr. MiddlemiU :— There are now Tour malhe- 
inaiical mastera ; describes the mode of distributing the 
various classical classes among Ihe inathematieol leachrn, 
127C-1279. The dislribuilon attended wilh diRicullieB, espe- 
cially in tlic sillll dais, iu consequence of Ihe varied attain- 
meols of llie boys, <.jf., in llie same division there may bo ■ 
boy in arithmetic and another in conic sections; when there 
Me a number of equal mathematical attainments he tenchea them 
together, when olbcrwlse, he U obliged to teach them indi- 
vidually ; 1970-1370 & 1281-1285. The branches of mallie- 
matJcs taught in I lie Sitlh Form are wry varied; boys gel into 
the Sith Form principally by their classieal acquirements ; 
hence there will be boys in arithmetic, algebra (some reading 
high), Euclid, trigonometry, conic sections, and mechanics, 
while in pilvate tuition name boys may be reading the diHeren- 
tial calculus, l9Ba Thinksllie study of mathematics popular; 
at least, nine-tenth of the boys under his care do thtee-fourtlis 
or Rvctixiht of Ihc work set them, and do it well ; 12Si;. 
Public opinion is becoming more favourable to maibematics 
than it was ; the buys arc glad to see it constituted u part of 
the regular cvriciJam ,- wlien he Br>t came to Harrow, none 
of the boys were reading beyond arithmetic, and a little algebnt 
and Euclid ; by tlie help of extra time and a great deal of 
eocrgy, as well as by ou[-wiirk, much improvement ha« been 
iHecivd, but ttill the tunc is not suBicicDt to make much pro- 
gress in the higher nibjccls of luallicmatics ; l304-inD.4. TliD 
hoyiliaveaix hours a week in mathemaiici ; 1287-12BR. Tlie 
work Is supposed lo be done without tiio assistance of Ihu 
prlviito tutors ; the tutors may (;ivo intlructions in llie subjecli 
not in the particular Ivnon i the assistance the boys ore most 
likely to get is IVom the mathematical private tutor g ]9B9^ 
129^. Every boy al Harrow bus a private tutor in classics, 
who is eijiectcd to promote the general welfare of his pupils ; 
witness communicates with the the private clusucal tutor re. 
speciing his own jiupils' piogress and pioRcicoey in mathematics 
every month. Jlfr. Mirillitr . — I pursue the same course ] 
1295-1 30J. Mr. Mi/cJfctiiMl proceeds :— Considers that in a 
public sclinol like Harrow the lime allotted lo mathematics 
is very fair in proportion lo otlier studies, because the term 
classics includes n great variety of subjects besides mere 
tiiiiion In Latin and Greek ; oue-Hfth of the number of marks 
is allotted lo muthcmuiio, and four-fiftbs to classics ; 1301- 
1303. The subject pursued ;' 1S51-13S8. A boy show- 
ing particular aptitude fur matliematics, and intended fbr a 
profession in wlileh mathematics ore required, it allowed 
to discontinue a portion of bis Greek and devote tliu time 
to matliematics; this was, however, to the eitent of only 
Iwo or three hours a week, and ho imagines that the great 
means of gaining proficiency in niathemalict would he by 
extra private tuition, 1304-1306. This system of substittiling 
additional malliemolics for a portion of Oreek has nol yet been 
practised to a large eitenl ; and il may |>oti>ibly be an 
excuse for idleness tosome extent ; 1.107, l.WS. Priies foT 
malhematical prolich;ncy ; 1311-131 5. and 13G7-taTI. With 
regaid to limiting Ihe iiumhei of Foundation crs, uhich he 
has always advocated, he thinks it unfair that xlch men shouM 
come and live at Harrow, and ask Ihe Masters who are not 
paid by Ihe Poundaiion nt all lo teach Ihcir tons gratis, becausa ■ 
it is Imitamount to making those who pay for theit own sons 
pay also for olliers equally able to command the education ibey 
tequire ; 1319. Buys inteudcil for Cambridge go almoiit alwaya 
direct from Harrow ; lliey have no diflioulty in passing their 
preliminary emminatiou al Oxford) 1S90, 1S31. Explains 
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MjiKILUtK, 3. v., Eli].— 
Ihc ditference in the reli 
aanit m bto parentit la liU boi 
txMrden ; for ihclr priMie clissi 
baum; 1318-1318. Sli*pTng si 
hM fi»B or 5i« sirglc rooms for 

the boy* ileep two or three in a room, eiccpi m oni- riiipm ■> nvii.- 
ht h»i four bi^s ; the room, ire pretty m\} i.'ul.lajeJ ; 
1338-1340. Dttails »» to malhemBlical lemming ; some or 
the moll TV! for acquiring it naoin] ; mwhcmati™! m«rk« tvU 
ill tbo eiBminalion, and InM time ■ boy gained ■ Mholntthip in 
the idiool for his tuecess with mathemstirs n^er mother boy who 
mu higher in elassio ! the genenJ motire, however, i» wmply 

■ deiire to become profident in the itulty ; 1341-1348, and 
I9SS-I3SII. The >Licee» of Harrow men at Cambriilge in 
nwttiematlcs greater than hcfore mathematical '' " 
made compulsory I 1349, ISiO. Jusiice could i 
malfiemalicd atlainments under the present orgflniaation of tbe 
Sehool witlitnit in some degree inlerfen'ng wHh and imbiirraBJiig 
ihB classicB'. Inatniction ; even now the maibemaiics to some 
eileni disorder the arraiigcmeiil ; ba> ofim jcinei' ' 

■ raggestion to cioisify the School, so Ibat Ihi 
separate clissiiml and muhematical forms, with separate pro- 
motion in each, and Ibe opinion arriired at was ■'-• ■ 1-" 

art badly on bwth sidM ; the subject pursued ; 
Neglect of matbematical ttudlei liable to punislii 
Huneai in classics; 1365,1366. Impoiiliont inbi 
137S-1S7T. 

MIDDLEMIST, Rki. 1L, M,A.. page SIl. (S« EtidencB of 
J. F, M>Jiaui., Eaq.) 

RIDLEY, M. W., Esq., page 219. 

Vfai at Harrow five years and one icrm, and beml of tbo 
School one yeari has since been at B»lliol CoUegc, Oxford, 
one VBBT [ I494-Ha8, Eiplaini the monitorial system al 
Harrow ; the monilois are the flrtt 15 in ilie Ujiper Siitb 
Form, reckoning arcording to scnioiiiy ; generally ibey ate 
the beil boys in the School in the way o7 scholarship, a> indeed 
tliev are supposed In be, having rrarhtd the Sixth Pvrm in 
ron^equence of being the best ; 1499-1507, I59S. 1594, and 
1807-1611, Their dulics in general are to keep onler i ibal 
howefor in thrown ebivlly on Ihe head of the School : a great 
deal of power and auihorily ventres in him ; all the financial 
mullvrs of the School properly past Ihtough his hands, ibsl is 
to say, all maiteri connedeii wiih the garnet ; the money ex- 
pended, «e.; he has llie entire admini.t ration of the coiopultory 
fool-ball, apart from hii actual pusiUuQ in Ihe gamci ; he is 
considered the lieid of the monitors and lo a ceriain extent 
responsilple for the proper ad minisl ration of the monitorial 
ayitein ; 150B-I5IS. Considers tbe monitorial >yBiein an 
adranlageuua one ; if Ihere happened lo lie a dispoled case of 
punishmeni. It would be carried to tlie hesd of the School, who 
would either refer to the Head Master or call ft meetmg of 
the moiliUm and punish publicly : lbi» is tlit most severe 
punishment the monilurs can inflici i ibe bead of the School 
inflicts so toany blows of the cane In the presence of the other 
tnonilors ; Ihe monitors also keep order in tlieir re^jwctive 
house* ; Ifae raoniiors would preteni bullying, would punish 
boys seen to go lO public huutes, unhiss it were so seriau* a 
ease as lo require the iiilerrvrencc of the Head Mauer ; Ihey 
consult only in doubiftjl rases ; tlie munllorial system chrcki 
cerUlii kinds of breaches of discipline better than the power 
of iho Mnter, such as drinking and immoraliTy ) a monitor 
seeing an ulliince cunintltrd would feel bound lu punish, and 
would be Euppurled by public opinion ; 1517-1597. A boy 
unfit for the office ufmunitur would noi be made nionitur by 
Head Master would inlcrfcre i 1538-1541. 
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boTi ; the irmcdy is degradation; 1542-1545, and 1607-IGll. 
Di'slioneit.V. sneaking (telling Ulei out of achml), bullying, 
and oOenees of a gtaier character would be condeDioed 
in the School on mornl f-rtiunds ; the moral lone of Ihe 
School is good as dislinguUx'd from the mere point of honour ; 
1546-1551. Boys who arc greal in athletic spont eiercisc a 
highinflueneein the sclioot.hut not enough to counlersct Ihe 
influence of the nioniiort i a club of abote .'iO roembert eiists 
fur the purpose of mainiaining athlelic spurts ; (be firsl 10 of 
the boys arc « effino niembei s, the rest being elected by ballot ; 
il is considered an honour to be elected ; a boy would not be 
elected for distinction In Schnul work, bul he would for being 
a nice fellow ami diitlnguiahed In Ibe gainn ; 15512-1567. 
'ilie monilDrial system al Harrow is popular among the boji ; 
tbe lilUe boys are protected by ii s 1568, 1569, Tliere wan 
not much bullying while ' ... — .. .,._.. 



called 



,and I 



' idea of responsibility, and i 

c ideas of power, or make Ihi 

'Hiinki the eiiiting cheeks 



i 1570- 



ir if he conaidcrs ii unjust ; he can app««l to tbe Head 



[. W., Esq.- 
inot say it is loo large ; 1590-1593. The cle*erl 
}t always Ihc best conducted ; intellectual and n 



he chose, or be mJAt : 
ouitorial power Hstfri ' 
D these points ; Ifil*. 



in ihii respect: l.?9S-1609. More 

1G34. Fagging ; I6S3-1G26, and 1G4G-I650. Faggh^ M' 
games n-slricled i 1668-1675. A working boy %auld OM^ 
obtain respect in the School till be obtained a liign place ; lfik& ' 
Harrow boys lake great interest in the priitri and in tlie MICOM i 
of other boys, whetbir nt School or in the Univerriii^ i ■ 
holiday is giieii when a Harrow boy obtains a HnWtni^, 
scholarship ; I6S6-IG45. Adiantaf.'n and disadrantagM ei 
the small houses j Ii;51-1G65. No fagging In the Kfyjl'' 
houses; 166S, 1667. Eiccpl at Mr. Builer's house, " 



1 Hairo 



u have 
h Hve il 



acli, in 



I hU b 



'r faciliiii 



e boys did nol deiire 
no studies, and ihe bnyi 
; iherc were a table, desk, boolu, 
a disadvantage to have no ! 
T boya would prepare their 
In the pupil rooms; when a bt 
' ' 'irablc 1 no doub 



i* wofci 
prM«b|^ 



d al prayers; 1676-1G96. Wa* alwafi 
aU al Harrow, as regards boll) quantity 



knew a boy disi 
laiisBed wiih his 
and quality ; rei 
wrote home tlul they had only one help of meat at dinner, lb( bin 
b«ng ihal il was a Iradilion of Ihe house oi>ty to lake one, bul 
the boys could have plenty more for asking ; Il was their ciiitMM, 
in order to gel thdr dinner over as soon as possible, nol btbrt 
tliey hodhadenough local, for the first help wail very large one; 
1697-1701. The beer varii-d in quality ; " ■ -■ . ■ 






luld n 



drink i 



llogelhersi 



soinetiiucs onlered, but thai would be in ilie cbh of boys will 
a weakly consiitutiun, nol a-, an excuse lo get good b«T ; 17(K- 
1706. Mode of spending Sunday at Harlow; church service, 
walking, divinity school, Greek Tiaiameni, the Masters «lio 
ate in orders preach in luni at llie moining church, ihe Head 
Master always in Ihe evening; some of Ihe preacbers were 
much liked, tlie sennont were ciiiiciied a goml deal, but llart 
was no theological discussion; 1707-1793, and I73I-1T31 
The boys were carefully prepared fur Confiramtiun ; tliey In^ 
upon it as taking on Ihembclves a great reiipOnMbility, ui 
aliached a due impuiinnce lu the lite ; 17Sit-1795. AAn- 
wsrds ihey iiicariably toi<k tlie CDmmunion, but ttieir doing ■> 
was quite volunlary ; [here was not ihe least coinpuU^ j 
I7SG-1730. A much closer relalionihip riided between Hm 
Iwy and Ills lutor than between the boy and Wit master in fomt 
llie tutor would advise the boy in any caw of diHiculiy a* M 
general conduct; he would stand lo the boy in /nco yiumlii ; 
1735-1737. Private work with tutor Utile v. I tied ; ITSa- 
1744. 'Hie tutor did nothing towards preparing work kl 
class, except with Ihc lower boys ; il' a sliiptd boy stuck tt* 
he would nol go for assistance to his tutor, but in all fas- 
babiliiy would go to a hi>y n-lio knew bis Inscn 
iccorditig to Itie sysleni al Ilorrow. an idle boy co 
- "Vhiswoikj 174S-1749, More details dI 

ling together popular raiherlliiin iisoful ; iK'Ipiftf 
m compoaition conduced lo popularity ; copying vetaes f 
Oilier buys ; Ihe Masters punished if they found out ei 
tbe helping or Ihe copying ; if Ihe Muter (uspecled il he 
would have Ihe boys under his own ejc in his pupil rw»; 
1750-1763. A boy would be punished lor idlenns ; la 
would never be punished ifhe did ids best ; 176 l-I <G7. IV , 
prini-ipal punialiment would be the writing oi line*; ■b' 
maximum would be a Geori;ic, Ihe wl.ole nf a Gioi|^ 
consisiing of about 500 lines; Ihi* is not thought eicc«sitvi It 
would not lie given for idlemx, only fur decided bicaclioor 
discipline; dors not belitve ilint these impoUlioaa tend tg , 
spoil hand-writing ; with ionic Mastirs il is necessary iliatlbc , 
writing should be very carefully done. Iml in the ease of oihrri 
a boy might wriie anytliin^t he likcu so lung aa il Mia blaci 
and white; Dr. Vauglian was particular about IibihIx ritj'ngi 
17GR-I776. Boys pass from the Fifth Form f. the Sixtb Vj 
competition ; this lias n beneficial efllct on Uie Fifth Form I? 
giving them a stimulus to wu,k ; 1777-17i'0. Renioves tot 
rapid ; 1781-1783. Lessons not canslrued to llie tutor twfcrt 
they are construed to Uie Master of tlie foiin ; the sjsIib 
pursued at Harrow on this point is entirely diflwcot from ikal 
bL Eton, and much su|H'rior ; 1784-1790. Thinks the bapc I 

uf reward and ^erliaps a desire lo aioiil fagging in tbtll 

form arc ihc cliier incentives to exertion ut Harrtiw ( IM B 
add the dewre lu obtain the School priies ; ■ spirit of U " 

l>oy wiihout natural al 

is quite enougb inceniive for all the buys; atld'llwtt 
tlie School is in favour of intellectual exertion | pn-jltt 
Learned ancient history and geography al Harrotr, bat 
much ; remembers no modern biitoiy till Mr. Butlai 11 
dueed it in the Upper Sixth Iwoyearsago; 1796-lSOJ. 'St 
and Genuan laugbt ; ignorance in modem languagasfl|Mi 

■ boy'i ^ ■ ■ ' — ...... 

guagea 
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RlDLiT, M. W., Esq.— con/, 
•cclion*, and uod ibe whola uf Euclid ; beUevei ha wm 
■ufficiintly grjtiadcd In, mat hematics, uid h» nul (roubled 
hiniKlf abouL tbeJn uiice ; 1804-1806. rberu weia pria^ al 
Harrow rnriiiiiurala.'ience; ilio study was o|ilionnl ; somelimes 
as man; a.i 90 i>r 100 wouid ga in, at other tiinm not more 
than ^5 or '20 ; thr; lind Lardtier'a Aiiroiioniy, some leti book 
cm gvclogy, Lardmr'i Clucki and WateJies, &e.; ihey had 
ehemiiiry and botany t there was pleiii; of lima to iliiily these 
lubJMIs without inu.>rrerinK with the cUaaieal atiiilirt ; tin- 
exnminatjon of Ihe ]M|H:ra was taken by ibe Maslers in turn ; 
tlie pritea Tor natural acitnce are IsrKar in value and more 
Ihaught oT than they used to be ; I80T-1S2T bihI I8»3-IS35. 
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iUng 



UL'iety at Harrow ; the > 



and German 









ai much time bb is necessary to acquire French 
thoroughly, but hoys who b««e begun to reiii 
iimini; to the School read il very fluently on 
ring the Siiih Fanii ; Ihinhs ihe mull ot the leacbing of 
modern languages al HKrrow lery satisfactory ; French and 
German nre taught grammatically, and boys leaving in Uie 
upper forma attain a very fair knowledge of those languages, 
lullieienl to enable them to acquire afterwards, in a short time, 
what cannot be taught in a public school, the power of speaking 
them fluently; a few of the boys take pri Tale lessons of bim, and 
then Ihe con'crsation is carried on in French; although formerly 
■ boy might haie come to Harrow with a fair knowledge 
of French and a roniiderable facility in speaking it, andlosi it 



while il 



Duldn 



It ttie ie 



lingori 



compulsory i and if the parer . . 

private tuition, 9l.9t.it year, there would be no chance of losing 
il ; those who fret priiatc tuition speak perfectly well ; when a 
boy has about two years or so to remain in school be is draAed 
off into the German dais unh'ss there is a special request from 

floingtolhc German ; there is lilllc risk of a. boy going olTin his 
French during the last two year«, considering the great induce- 
to keep it up bytfie Irinls ; 1415-1463. Medals and priiea 
for French and German, none for Italian ; 1464-1466. Has 
Ibe lame aulhorilj oiirr his data of 34, as the classical masters 
have over their fbrms ; and Snda no difficulty in managing 
them; has the same authority out of school; H6T-I470. 
Tlie tCit ofproFlcleney in French to admit to the German clui 
is reading French with facility from any authors given them, 
and translating al first sight from good classical authors; 14T&- 
1479. 

WATSON, Riv. H. W., M.A., page 216. 

Has been a mathematical master at Harrow a lillle more than 
five years: there were three olher mathenu^cal masters, and they 
shared the school between them i 1378-13S1. Has 17 pritate 
pupils, who eithot want assistance to get on in sohool, or want to 
1(0 to Cambridge well up in mathematics, or lo the army prepared 
for ihe ontrano; eiaminntioo ; does not know whether tlioae 
pupils would be prepared for the Woolwich eiaminaliona which 
were rather high in malhemitici, but there is one very indus- 
trious boy at Harrow preparing for Woolwich and intending to 



I, with ant the in 



:o gain i 



for additional mathematics he is excused one eierciie a week 
but not always the same j 1383-1388. Thinks a (air profi- 
ciency in mnthematics is made at Harrow considering (he lime 
dfvotcd lo it ; coiiniiierin,( ihni Harrow is a classical school 
doe* not think it desirable lliai citra time should be giien to 
inatliematics, cieept perhaps with regard to certain boys who 
mlg'it evince a muoli gniler aptitude for matbematica llian 



ilffUio members, the rest of the members elected by •boa' of 
bands ; 1836-1845. Average number of hours thai a boy at 
Harrow is engaged in trork per day 4t, with two hours in 
preparation, 64 hours altngeihec ; 1846. 1847. Obinined 
classiosl hnnouni was head in uhiss'cs ; at the end used io 
put on a special " spurt," ai is usual before all ctaminatinnsi 
ia48-]SSS. minute details as to clas-dcol work al Harrow 
and at Oxford; IHSS-ISCe. Asked, wiilt liii school and 
Univenuty eiperience, whether there ia anything objectionable 
in the Scl)arjl system at Harrow that lie would like to see 
remedied, witness rqilias lliat he kduIiI like to see more 
trinslatinns from Latin and Greek into English, and more 
regular attention paid to rnodern history i in general, regards 
Ihe Harrow sysieni as good, both with respect to the aeqnisiiion 
of knowledgi.- and the formation of rlwractcr ; and thinks a 
bcj gets a fair amount of knowledge and leaves school high 
apiriied and with gentlemanly fi.'elings; 1873. Latin grammar 
is fairly taught at Harrow ; and he hears no complaints of the 
Harrow men at Oifiird with regard to mathematical knuwiedgc; 
IS70-1B76. Cricket and football i 1868, 1SS9, 

RUAULT, Ms.. G., page 217. 

Is teacher of modern Inngu^es at Han 
ailoj^ether 18 years i al first he took | 
tulli 
bOtli Fr 

German in Germany, at Stuttgart ; all Ihe boys begin with 
French, and the most proficient are drafted into the German 
division 1 two hours a week is devoted lo modern languages, 
with ihe exception of the last form, which have only 1^ hours 
a week ; there is alio Ihe preparation, which takes an hour 
each lesson, making four hours a week ; tliis is as much 



Watson, Rev. H. W., M.A._fOM(. 

. classics ; if in addition to tlua tha bay evinced a want of .a|>ii- 
ludc for claanci witnest would probably represent the caw to the 
Headmasleri 13B8-(3QL. There are considerable fluctuations 
iu mathematics ; torne two or tliree ivars ago, judging from 
hri private pupils, there wa? a much t;raater de«re fni mathc- 
maiica than now ; the compulsory ^lart of madiematics dues iioi 
appear ta have bveunie un.i^ulttr, nur is there any failinj; 
<rfF in the proficiency of the highCM boys or in their credit 
among thvir seUool fellows ; 1333-140.1. Asked whulliir 
anything uccurred to him by whicti be imbued Uie syalein 
might be imjirovcd : the witness replies, it lua often w- 
eiirrvd lo him thai possibly ■ great advantaKc might result if 
more. facility were giveatu Ihe very highcal bnjs uf pursuin;; 
their atudieamore unfctiaed by the jjEeoeral regulations of the 
school ; boys might employ their time profitiibly if some career 
were open to theiii, but lite great difficult)! waa lo priivent 
shirking^ and la prevent adtantage beinfC liken iif any relautian 
in tlie ordinary work ; a proporiiun ^ the enhibiiions might 
be given to maihematics with a scparatu malhemalicsl oUtmili- 
cation ; but this must only lie done In the highest form t |lhe 
only way to get mathematics learned at all is by allowing IJieni 
to count in Ihe general school hst at the end of the quarter and 
that ia valued by the boys because it gains them a higher plodng 
in the schtwl ; if the malhemalics were to be sepsiatcd from 
the chissict lower down without aDvcting the school placing, 
they would l>e altogether disregarded ; they are necessarily kept 
very suhordioBte by the best mathematical marka taking uiily 
rank villi one-fourlh oF tlie best classical ; the subject pursued ; 
1404-1409. A fiiir proportion of the hays in tlie Sixth Form 
have gone through Euclid, nearly one-half i a smaller pro- 
portion through iriganonietry, one.fourth ur one Iliiid ; two. 
thirds of ihc hoys would be able to work quadratic equations, 
evolution and involution ; one-third pioliahly leave school wiih 
very little knowledge of algebra x all lake much greUcr in- 
terest in arithmeiic i 1409-1415. 
WRSTCOTT, Rev. B. F., page 206, 

Has 1>ecn assistant classical mastfr at Harrow since 1S5S : 
has alio been composllinn master since Midsummer ]8.;3. 
appoiiiled to the post by Dr. Vaughan ; IO9I-I093. Describes 

and their subsequent modificBtlont, first by Dr. Vaughan and 
then by Mr. Butler, 1094-1107. The present compulsory 
matheiualieal arrangements were made before witness went to 
Harrow, those with regard to modern languages in Ihe lower 
part of Ihe school shortly afterwards ; does nut think those sub- 
jects interfere with composition, though they may interfere with 
the construing lensons ; 1108-1113. Com]M»ition might be 
interfered wiih were still mnre time devoted to modern lan- 
guages and mathematics ; Ihe time now devoted to clasaiea 
is certainly not mure ihan is absolutely necessary at any rate 
for the best boys ; is inclined to think that the method of 
teiching tlie classics at Harrow is calculated to encourage 
and devdope every form of sound scholarsliip ; II13-1I1S. 
Asked whether he could suggest any improvement on the 
present system, witness replies that the method of government 
allows of ooustant change uf detail, but that in principle no 
diange seemed to be called for; 1116. [SobKquently Ihe 

details in the arrant'emenl of Ihe acholarship examinations of 
ihe Sixth Form which might be altered with advantage ; il 
' would be desirable to separate the classical and mathematical 
parts of the examination, and lo assign some scholarships In 
claB>ics only and some to matliemailcs only ; the present sys- 
tem of adjudging our highest rewards to aggregate excellence in 
classics, mathcmaiics, and modern languages is open to great ob- 
jection, and tl>e best scholars and the best math email cians would 
(tafi^'lionsidtrtiHly tiTth^ Slnfifct recognition and reward uf their 
respective' studies ; up to the Sixth Form the combination of 
marks works well, but in the highest form i( seems reasonable lo 
offer some scope for the spedal pursuit of eitlicr of the Iwo great 
brancliea of University education ; with regard to the classical 
cxuminaiion for scholarships, he would like to see succesa made 
to depend chiefly on unseen passages, and not on work prepared 
in school ; in other words, he wished our highest dassical ei- 
aminalion to be modelled on the examination fur Universlly 
scholariliipsi with this viewalsoit would be well to confine the ex- 
amination to selected candidates, and not as at present to extend 
it lolhewholeUppcrand Lower Sixth Forms, ranoteto 0.1 116] 
Believes that grammar is efhciently Uughi at Harrow, and that 
boys leave the Sixth Form with a fair proficiency in classical 
knowledge; 1117-1126. Has private pupils i thinks the best 
boys among them make fair progress in mathematics and modem 
languages ; 1 I2T-1 133. During Ihe len yean he has been al 
Harrow has not observed any Iklling olf in classical scholarsliip 
lunong his own pupils : 1134-1140. The Latin grammar used 
at Harrow is ihut called King Edward VI. 's; it was prepared by 
Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, and n'scmbles ihe Eton grammar 
in fbnn and arrangement, but diflers from it considerably in 
detail ; 1141, 1143. School details: Latin prose, Ijlin theme. 
Ijtiii translation, Latin and Gti-ck in compoi.ition. original 
ihuugbt : 1143-1161. Punishments in pupil room : lliey ge- 
nerally consist ol lines to write out or trauslations, if high in the 
School the boy would have lines to learn; eSect on handwriting 
of writing lines; has beard of three pens being used togelbrr tu 
write an imposition, but cannot conceiTe it possible that a punish- 
Gg 4 
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WfsTooTT, Bxv. B. F.,— eoii(. 

ini-nt 10 wriUen would be taken if it vcif looked il j Iiu 
heard of an impoiitioa being written by s boy's fag : a lair nut 
then made lint Ilie tutor should cuunlersign ifac Huh <ent to 
him, and the system IB na» It an euJ ; I16Q-I1TQ. On the 
whole a better meini o( pDnithment than thit of wrftinj; oul dncs 
not suggest itself; 1177-1179- Keeps a small boarding bouse, 
with KTen bonrders, has taken nght under peculiar circum- 
nancet ; would not willingly take a boy temporarily, expecting 
his withdrawal to a larger house; Lul h>> done so onve or twice ; 
closer nnd more constant snpetvision is ineiilablr in the smaller 
houieithan in thclargeroncs; 1180-11X4 Hisbnyt arc with 
hiin Bt three meals > day ; he also sees them two or three limes 
every evcDing, (o canverie with them and explain any difliculiius 
they may meet with ; eonsidera that he stands towards the boys 
Inlocepartiilit; the idea ofa small house is that of a family ; the 
boyi in the •mall houses are not isolated in their sehool or social 
relations ; the subject pursued ; for the adrantages of tlie small 
house system the parents pay a larger sum thnii in the large 
houses ; without this it woulil be impossible for the Masii'r In 
live ) his salary is \50L a year, to which must be added Ihc 
private tuition fees, ISf, each, from SS la 40 boys, including tlie 
boarden; 1185-1920. Netcr had a nioniiorin his house; hoys 
hare left his house just before Ihey beaame moulltna ; ISSI- 
I22fi. Hoshndalioy in the cricket eleven; 1287. Thepecu. 
liaritics attending ilic amall liou»a make no difTerence in that 
vigour and independence of characler which are supposeil to spring 

small houses eiteiid the advantages of s pubhe school education 
to many boys who, from delicaey of organiialion, physical auJ 
intellectnal, would not otherwise have i>njoyeH them ; it would be 
strangeif asmall-ltouseboy were not more interested in and better 
informed upon general topics than i>oe Vifing almost entirely with 
boya ; the example of a vicious lioy in a small hou<e would be 
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original composition and 
11th about right ; neiiher unduly praponi 
and he would not be prepared to auRgi 
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houses is Tcrjf precarious ; their position depends i 
flatter; 13S8-I337. Givv>religioi»lnstruclIai 
■even or eight buys in the English form i tliat tonn tias pracii- 
cully no counexiun witit the School nl Uurruw ; Jescribes iia 
poaiiion and relnlions; the boys are chiefly the sons of iradcMnen, 
nuidiug in Harrow anil Ihc liciiiily ; imagines the nuijorily of 
them would be qnalilivd to conic on tbo Lyon Foundation ; 
1?38-125G. Cribs, copying, Stc, mode of detection ; 1SS7- 
I'^SG. As rcgariis the Upper Schoulj thinks the proponion of 



!r form of compOiil 



1^61;. 
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WOOD, THOMAS, E»a., page 204. 

Has been drawing master at Harrow School 26 
lires at Harrnw ; 1015-1018. Has about 50 pupils 
average ; they attend from their own dchire or that of 
parenis, and when entered they attend regulariy four tin 
fnrinight or are punidied br Imposiilons ; sends to ifaair 
once a fortnight a report of ilieir attendance and prog 
many of iheboyi take twice the minimum number of las 
1019-1035, I'cikcheB perspective and then landscape tlivtc 
from nature, not drawing from mo.le1s or casta ; the tr 
taken out of the half-holidays ; I03I>'1D44. Doca not 
geometrical drawing ; that is tlie department of thoinll 
drawing master, whose appointment is now vaeant ; be « 
I'lHcer in the army, and used to come over for ■ daj at 
but Ihut was three or four years ngo ; 104S-IOS3, I 
foanil any difliculty in keeping order in his elosi; far tS§ 
len years he liad never occasion to report a bny ; tnanr e 
boys are among the beat in thi 



1047 



Ifdi 



■« gtncr 



irt of the school work, not 
then probably nesriythc whole school might learn; 1000- 
Somcurthc boys are rontent to hegiu the elements of dn 
generally the hoys know sometliing of it; 10G5j 1068. 
nut tl>ink drawing is at all confined to the wealilier 
never heard tlist Ihc boys who cultivated drawing wen le 
to encroBcli on their school work ; it is a study which Tiii 
good icllef to sebool work 1 it is a mental relief a* rridi 
phystcnl relief; 1067-1071. Does not consider ihat tfi 
has an rlTi'cl on the handwriting i at all events it bm 
little; it dues not give fVecdam or precision of hand; I 
contrary the best painters of the day are, ai a rule, the 



1072-1 



It r 



i tho 



i 107S, 107c. Looks upon drav 
plishment railier lliaa a school study; 1077, lOTB. 1 
suggestion to oflVr nith regard to raeilitin fiir dra«i 
llie while the dtawing t'ine is taken out of Ibe plajr- 
107!I-'I0H1. I'riies are now given fur dr.-iwing ; I089-] 
Is paid entirely by fees, 3/. Si. n Kim, wliieli as Ibcrc 
terms in the year, rankca 9'. 9]. for eiicli hoy. 
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Arthur Sidgwick, E«q. . . - 
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S.vighy, Monday, ISth May 1862. 



H, Halfokd VAuaeAN, Esq. 
The Rev. W. H. TaoMPflON. 



Earl of Clarendon. 
Earl oif Devon. 
Lord Lyttei.ton. 

The earl OF CLARENDON in the Ceiaij 
The Rev. Frederick Temple, D.D., esamined. 
I. {Lord Clarendon.) You are the Head Master those raatter.t ; those questions were answoreU, as far 



of Rugby School 

2. Uow many years have you been Head Master ? 
.^Siiice the beginuing of 1858. 

3. Whom did you succeed? — I succeeded Dr. 
GouIbuTD. Perhaps it may facilitate the inquiry if I 
state that, with reference to the property and revenues 
of the school, I aui not the autliority to speak to 



4, Then wilh respect to the property of the school, 
could you prefer not to answer the questions we may 
I'ish to put. but to have the clerk called in ? — -I 
rould prefer that Mr. HeSbrd should answer those 



Mr. George Valentine Hefford called in and examiued. 



5. (Lord Clarendon.) Are you clerk to Mr. Harris, 
the solicitor to the Tnisteca f — Yes ; I was also as- 
sistant to the late clerk for 20 years. 

6. The answer to question 3 is, " A surveyor is 
" appointed to watch over the estates in Middlesex 
" to see that tlio lessees duly perform the covenants 
" in their respective leases" — and so on. How ia 
that surveyor paid ? — By the Trustees. 

7. Do his salary and fees appear in the account ? — 
Yes. His salary is 20/. a year, but ho lias fees be- 
sides for special investigations and reports. 

8. Which are allowed by tiio Trustees ? — Yes. 

9. The same answer says, " The rents of the Mid- 
" diesex estates are received by receivers appointed 
" under the authority of 17 (ieo. 3. cap, 71 (rule 7 
" of schedule), who give security to the Trustees to 
" the amount of 4,000/." Is that jointly or severally? 
— Both. The aecnrity is the joint and several bond 
of themselves and their surety. 

10. It sayB, " The rents of the Wurwiekshire es- 
" tates are received half-yearly by the clerk (who 
" alsogivessecurilyto the amount of 4,000/.)" Arc 
those received by jou ? — Yes, as Mr. Harris's clerk, 

11. We understand you are managing clerk to 
Mr. Harris ?— Yes. 

12. Your principal receives the rents and gives 
security for the 4,0007. ?— Yes. 

13. The same answer says, " The surveyor in- 
" apects all work in its progress, and sees that proper 
" materials are used, and that the work is well done. 
" All bills for work so done are referred to the sur- 
" veyor for examination K-fore tliey are paid by the 
" clerk." That seems to refer to the person under 
whoso orders they are done. Is that considered to be a 
sufficient check ? — Yes, it is found to work verywell. 

14. Answer No. 5 says, " The practice of taking 
" fines on. the renewal of the leasss of Ihe larger 
" portion of the Middlesex estate appears to have 
" been only adopted on the granting of the leases for 
*' 40 years from the 5th January 1821, referred to 
" in paragraph 4, authorized by Act of Parliament 
" 54 Geo. 3. cap. 131." How were those fines em- 
jiloycd ? — I iipprehend that they were applied to the 



purposes authorized by the Act, viz., ibe erection of 
the school chapel — in payment of 911/. lis. 9d. then 
owing for the purchase of houses adjoining the school 
— and the building of almshouses. 

15. The practice of taking fines appears (o have been 
begun in the year 1821, when was it disconllnuod ? 
— From that period. 

16. It was only done that once ? — Fines were taken 
OQ the granting of new leases on tho expiration of 
Sir William Milman's lease in 1779, anil again on 
their expiry in 1821. I um not aware of any 
having been taken since the latter date, 

17. Do you know why that authority was asked for, 
and why it was limited in the way it was? — The 
Trustees were desirous to build a chapel and addi- 
tional alm.shouses, to increase the stipends and the 
number of the exhibitions, and to purchase addi- 
tional property adjoining the schools; and the autho- 
rity to take fines was one and only one of the modes 
sanctioned by the Act for raising the neceasary funds. 
There is nothing particular in the limitation. The 
Act merely authorizes the raising the money by the 
means therein mentioned, and when so raised directs 
that it shall be applied to the purposes set forth. 

18. {Mr. Vnughaa.) Upon question 6. — la there 
any prospect of tho Middlesex estate recovering 
its value itt all, which has depreciated 30 per cent. 
since 1821 ? — The annual income of the estate will 
be increased, but the intrinsic value of tho greatOT 
part of the jiroperly is, in my opinion, permanently 
lowered owing to the extension of London westward. 

19. In what sense is thei-o a prospect of its recovering 
itself? — By the falling in of the leases granted in 
1821, on which fines were taken. 

20. There will bo no fines taken ? — No. 

21. {A Cotnmissioner.') When did tho old leases 
begin to faU iu ?— In 1861. 

22. {Mr. t'augkan,) Then upon the whole there 
would not be a recovery ? — There will be no recovery 
in the intrinsic value of the property, but it will yield 
a larger income than before. 

23. But at the same time there would not bo occa- 
sional profits, which could be invested ? — Not ocea- 

Hh 



eionnl iirofita. but T hope there 'would be a profit of 17 Geo. 1. cap. 71 ; you also refer to an Order of tl 



lethiiig like 800/. a year fi-om iin.reast-(l 
'* could be invested. 

[ 24. I mean the profits that formerly came from the 
' fines will cease ?—UnJoubledly; they have ceneed for 

23. {t^r3~Der6flA 'Isil not the fact in many.-aaes 
thatfr#ra 1861 leases have already be«ngrun led?— Yea. 

26. And the rent reserved in those leases id etated 
here ? — Yes. 

27. So that jou do not antitipalo any advance ou 
the letling on that basis, do you ?— Not as regards 
iho p^perty leased from 1861. 

28. But do you an»ieip»t« it, say in 1881 ?— No -. 
I think on :hc'contr«ry-there wonld be a depreciation 
in 18S1. That matter I may statu has been brought 
under the notice of llie Trusleea by the surveyor of 
the Middleses: eatatea, and the Truslces hnve made an 
orfer to theetftici, that a reserve fund ia to be formed 
with a view to rebuilding and reinstating the pro- 
perty at a certain time. A good deal of the property 



has deteriorated beyond the covejiants of the lessees to \h6l. 3». 6rf. ?— Yes. 
reinstate. The cnnsequcnce is tliat, on the falling in '=" ''''•"" ' -"•■— 

of many of these leases in 1881. and prior to that date, 
there would he n considerable expenditure required 
owing to the defective ei.nsiruclion and other lausen. 

29, {Mr. roMy/inn.) That would be an nddilloiial 
cause of depreciation to thmt mentioned here ? — Yes. 

30. The cause mentioned here is that the popularity 
of the nejphbonrhood has diminished ? — Yes. 

31. And besides that the property would be in 
an unsound state ? — Yes, 

32, {Lard Deron.) When yon take [he renU of real 
estate in London w* you do under that head in i)ago 6, 
are those renis compose,! of the sums which have 
been assmnod as the yearly rent in the coiumn headed 
"yearly rents," in iJie previous pages? — No; iho 
receipts in page 6 are for the year expressed, ending 
Midsummer 1860. 

.33. Arfl you prepared to tell the Commission what 
will be the income of the estate in Ix>ndon. in the 
present year ? — 1 apprehend the ineoine will be 
increased to the extent of something like 800/. 

34. Upon leases already executed and binding ? — 
Tes. 

35. So that in considering what would be the total 
incomeof the real estate, say in 1863, we should have 
W add 800/. tio the 4,494/.— Yes. 

36. {Mr. Tiiom/JMn.) IsthatowiugtoleaSesfaUing 
in ?— Yes. 

37. Entirely ?— Yes. 
■ 88. You do not renew upon fines ? — No. 

M. Y'ou have not taken finea for how many years ? 
•^I am not aware that any tines have been taken 
dihcc 1R21. 

" 40, {Lord iJevnit ) Then the C^mmissii.n may 
nsaume that in the year 1863 the whole annual income 
of the properly will lie 5,577/. to which is to l>c added 
8007; ?— Ycf. 

41. {Mr. Vnuffhati.) Docs that account (pKgo fi) 
represent the application of the money at the piescut 
moment ? — Yes. 

42. Do the wordi* " applieaiion of money so i-e- 
" ceived-ixnd the authority therefore," in the state- 
ment at'page 6, refer to the same time ? — Yes. 

'43. Tliere are capitation foes mentioned in the 
statement?— I think you will find that they are 
mentioned in both. 

^4. Has the Head Master received his capitation 
fees ?— Yes. 

45. Theycomooutof the receipts of the same year? 
— Yes ; I have simply taken the income of the year 
1860, and the expenditure of the year 1860. 

46. It says', "capitation faes to Head Master (ditto 
" Hule SI, (Orders' of Court of Chancery of 14th 
*' April. 1808 and 1st August 1823)." What capita- 
tWn ft'es sTff thow which you allude U) as making up 
tl^'*.%iiin" (A 4561. 3*. 6d.? — I will explain that, 
■ftfere is first of alii itfw of 6 guineas to the Head 
Master. 
-47.- T«I' TrfW' t«-<inil»<8< irf- the schedule of 



Court of Chancery of the 14th April 1808, and yi 
afco refer to an Order of the Court of Chancel 
of the 1st August 1823. Where do you find in' 
any of tho^ three documents, a capitation fee of 
6 guineas ? — In no one of them, but we begin firsil by 
a lower fee, which is" incrcHsed by the subsequent 
orders and statutes to a higher fee. 

48. Do you mean that Irom all those together you 
^t the sum of 6 (guineas for a capitation fee to tlw 
Head JIaster ? — Yes. 

49. I understand you to say that the 
4do/. 3t. 6d. is made up of certain capitation fe 
each of which is 6 guineas, which are paid 
Head Master ?— That is so. 

50. I want to know what number of capitation 
fees that sum includes? — T cannot exactly tell with- 
out my culeuIatioQs. It ia tlie total of tour quanorly 
payments of 1/- 11«. 6d. for each foundationer. 

51. Your statement is then that it does consist of 
certain capitation fees of 6 guineas amounting (o 
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-52, Then I return to Iht' ([uestion I ha%'G slret 
asked upon that: how do the authorities yoa 
referred to empower the Trustees lu pay cafHl 
fees of 6 guineas in the Head Master? — In Rule' 
17 Geo, 3, you will find that tlie Trustee* 
empowered to pay the Head Master a yenriy 
noiexceeding 3l. for each boy. The Order of 
Court of Chancery of 14th April 1808 onablea 
Trustees to pay the Master of the said school Om 
additional sum of 21. per annum for each boy edu- 
cated there u[>on the foundation, in addition to the 
stipend or salary paid to him under the third rule 
annexed to the said Act. 

53. That makes 5t. There remains miaceoiinted 
for 1/. 6f. : who authorizes the payment of tliai? — ^ 
The Order of the Court of Chancery, 1823. 

■i4. The Order, as ijuoted by the answer* 
page 10, contains no authority for the payment 
li. 6a. Perhaps the Order contains it. Hftve yoo 
copy with you ? — I am afraid J have not tlia " " 
here. I can submit an explanation of that to- 

55. With regard tu the assistant masters thRl 
the eauje sum ? — Yes. 

56. Docs that also consist of capitation foes tu tl 
amount of C guineas ? — Yes. 

.>7. Each capitation fee?— Yes. I must exphu 
tliat hy assistant masters, I mean assistant classii 



58, Do you refer as the authority for th 
to the same documents you have quoted as tu 
previous item, that is to Rule 3 of the J7 Geo. 
and the same Orders of the Court of Chitni-ery to 
authorized by those documents ? — Yes. 

59, How are ihey made up ? — They arc maife m 
in soniewlint the same way as the others. 

60. Wo have ariivcd at 5/. with regard W tl 
Head Master ; but how do you make out ao/'iMvi'. 
that sura or the whole of it for the assistant 
— I will explain that also to-morrow. 

61. {Lord Lj/ltellon.) In page 10 it is stated 
under the Act of 7 Geo. 4. c. 28, " the Trustees we 
" empowered to establish endowments or stipends 
" the nature of Fellowships for lite or for any It 
" period, of not less than 100/. per annum eneh, a 
" exceeding 300/. per annum each, for the l)eneflL< 
" ushers who may have served ten years, and 
" Masters who may bo removed or retire,' 
page 11 it is stated that " two fellows receiTv SOOt 
" per annum each, and the other three 100/. 
" each ; but the Trustees some time since pmnrrf ti 
" icsolution to the effect that no appointmenta 
" fellowships would bo made in future, except n 
" special eaaes." That resolution cannot rcttlly bind 
the Trustees. I take it they still have power ' ' 
the Act of Parliament to appoint any number rf; 
fellows they like ? — Yes. The Act of ParliamMt is 
permissive. The Trustees can appoint to iellowstii] 
or not as they please. , 

(Dr. Temple.) I have understood the r«9(ilut 
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Bimp^iS" a notice by the Trnstcea of what they mettnt 
to do, not as binding upon ihem, or na settling the 
legal right. 

62. {Lord Li/UfUon to Mr. ffefford.) Perhaps 
will you read the words?— The preamble of the Act 
7 Geo. 4. cap. 28, is this : " Whereas, there hath of late 
" years been a considerable diminution in the numbcrof 
" boya sent to the said school for education, and there 
" having been during the same period, very frequent 
" changeB in the ushers of the said Echool, from 
" persona appointed to that situation having shortly 
" afterwarda quitted the same for more lucrative 
" situations, it is apprehended that such diminution 
" in the number of boys sent to the said school, may 
" have been matcrialiy produced by such frequent 
" changes in the ushers of the said school ; and it 
" is therefore desirable (in that account, as well as for 
*' the general benefit of the said school, that further 
" encouragement should be held out to proper persons 
" duly qualiRed for the purpose, to induce them uot 
" only to accept the respective situations of head 
" master and ushers to the said school, but also tocon- 
' tinuesuch theireervices therein, byenabling the said 
' Trustees to substitute and pay, out of the income 
' of I lie said charity, to each of the said ushers for 
t ** the time being of the said school, while officiating 
" as such, an annual sum of one hundred and twenty 
" pounds, in lieu of the salary and emoluments now 
" paid for that purpose out of the income of the said 
" charity ; and also by enabling the said Trustees, 
" when and as soon oa the revenues of the said 
" charity will admit thereof, regard being had to the 
" prior charges thereon, to estnblijb certain endow- 
" ments or stipends in the nature of feflowshipR, to 
" bo called the fellowships of Lawrence Sheriff, oi' 
" not leas thim one hundred pounds a year, and not 
" exceeding three hundred pounds a year each, and 
" to apply for that purpose, every year, part of the 
'■ netsurplusincomeof the said charity (not exceeding 
" in any one year the sum of one thousand pounds), 
" and, at his ur their discretion, to appoint to such 
" fellowships, or any of them, any usher of the said 
" school, whether then actually officiating as such, or 
" who shall have filled that situation, and have retired 
" therefrom with a qualification, nevertheless with 
" respect to such usher, namely, that no ])erson as 
" u'^her should bn eligible to such appointment nnless 
" he shall at the time have been in the service of the 
" euid echool as usher for the apace of ton years at 
" least, and ul'^o to appoint to such fellowships, or 
" :iny of them, any person or persons who shall have 
" been Head Master of the said school, and who shall 
" have been removed, or who shall have voluntarily 
" retired therefrom, on account of old age orinfirmity 
" of body or mind." 

S3. ( To Dr. Temple.) Do T understand that ushers 
receiving these Fellowships must have censed to 
officiate as ushers ? — No. 

64. But the Head Master must have retired ? — Yes. 

65. (/-orrf Ctaretulon la Mr. Heffard.) Who 
enjoy thwo t'ellov/ahfpa now ? — Mr. Bonamy Price, 
who takes 2(KU. a year ; the Rev. Mr. Bird, who 
takes 200/. a year ; Mr. Highlon, the principal of 
Cheltenham College, who takes 100/. ayear ; Rev. P. 
W. Powlel. who takes [00/. a year ; and Mr. Anstey, 
the second master, who takes 100/. a year. 

66. (Lord Lytlelfon.) That does not make up the 
1,000/. they are limite*! to? — No; it makes up (he 

ISumtjer now on the list; they are not bound to appoint 
to the full amount. 
b-ST. {Lord Clarendon.) Who appointed to. these 
pellowships ?— The Trustees. 
- 68. Kor services rendered ? — For length of service. 
1 believe Mr. Anstcy's case to be the only instance 
jrhere a fellow ha^ been appointed while in the 
setunl receipt of au income from the school. 

69. Did he enjoy the Fellowship while in the 
receipt of an income f — Yes, and now eiyoys it. 

70. {Mr. Tfwmpioft.) Uts was here, I bblteve, 
eibre Dr, Axnold'a time ? — Yes, b6 was here in the 
me of Dr. Wooll. ■ '^ " . : ^ . ■-- 



71. {Lord Clarendon.) Are these appointments to 
Fellowships made on special grouuds iu each case ? — 
Gtenerally for length of service. ^ 

72. By the Trustees ?— Yes ; the object of the g v%'.&ai 
Trustees in passing the resolution, lo which I have ' J . 
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before adverted, was to discontinue those appoint- 
ments altogether, but it occurred to them that a 
very extraordinary case might arise, and they did 
not like to tie their hands. The Act of Parliament 
is only permissive. 

73. In those appointments by the Trustees do they 
record the special reasons for which they make the 
appointment ? — No. 

74. By that resolution they seem tn have recognized 
the necessity of special reasons for those appoint- 
ments ; I want to know has anything arisen to create 
that necessity if it did not exist before, or was it an 
arbitrary if a proper exercise of their authority ? — 
The Trustees ivere of opinion that the reasons stated 
in the Act of Parliament no longer existed, and that 
appointments to Fellowships should be limited in 
future to special cases. 

75. It is not considered aa a superannuation aUow- 
ance, is it ? — Not exactly so, 

76. Because they appoint to these FeDowships 
gentlemen who are actually receiving salaries for 
work done in the school ? — Yea ; but there might 
be a ease of this kind arise : that of a person who in 
the midst of his work might become permanently 
incapacilated from illness or other causes, in which 
case the Tmstees might wish to make the appoint- 

77. That would be in the nature of a superannua- 
tion allowance ?— In that case it would be. 

78. But in general whore superannuation allow- 
ances are given the recipient does not remain in the 
fulfilment of his duties and in the full receipt of hia 
salary ? — No ; I explained before that there waa 
only one case of that kind, Mr. Ai if toy's case. 

79. {Lord Devon to Dr. Temple.) In the case of 
the gentlemen who hold these Fellowsliips who are 
not at the same time existing Ushers of the school, 
are any duliea attached to those Fellowships ? — Abso- 
lutely none. 

80. How many gentlemen are there now enjoying 
those Fellowships and jicrfurming duties? — Unly one. 

81. {ifr.VauffAati.) It can hardly be said in Mr. 
Anstey's cose that he is performing duties for 
the Fellowship if he is receiving remuneration for 
the duties he perforins, therefore he ia like the rest, 
because some of those very gentlemen are performing 
services elsewhere for which they are receiving money 
in the same way as Mr. Anstey does ? — {Mr. Hefford,) 
Yes. The duties now performed by Mr, Anstey have 
no relation whatever to his Fellowship. 

82. {Lord Clarendon lo Dr. Temph:') Do you con- 
aider the continuance of these Fellowships practically 
valuable to the interests of the school ? — Only in 
very extreme cases, 

83. {Lord Lyltellon.) You can conceive some 
vorj extreme cases with a view to which it would be 
desirable lo continue the power ? — Yes, 

84. {Lord Clarendon.) These extreme cases pro- 
bably would be when a superannuation allowance 
has become necessary ? — That would be the kind of 

85. {Lord Devon.) Supposing an accident hap- 
pened, blindness, or anything of tliat sort ? — Yes. 

86. Or unfitness to perform the duties ? — Yes. 

87. {Mr. VaughaH.) Do you think that mere super- 
annuation in the strict sense of the term, that is 
disqualification from old age to perform the duties, 
would be one of those grounds, or do you think it 
should be from accident ? — I should not like to give a 
positive opinion before the case arose. 

88. {Lord Clarendon.) Rut you would probably 
think it necessary that the Trustees should exercise 
this power of giving super.innualion allowances with 
reference to individuals no longer able to perform 
their duties at the school, and ■ that, as a general rule, 
ft should be limitiBfi-to-that? — Itfaink the -power 
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n.) Doea tlie Order of the Court 
3, whore tlie Trustees avo cm- 
lo iho Muster for each foiinJa- 
9 for — for iustruction in what ? 



BUGBY. should be relaiacd and limited to 

cases. 

Ste.F.Ttmple. 89, You would give these Fellowflliipa lo iudivi- 

G V^H ff d ''"*'* ■"*' *'"')' ^^""^ unfitness to perform the duties 

" ' ^ '■''"' ' but where they have not the means of acquiring a 

1862. competence, or are in want of money ? — That miglit 

.— ^ be possibly one of the considerations, but 1 uliould not 

like to give an opinion, except on a case as it arose. 

90. But you would like to see the power of ap- 
pointing to these FcllowBhips limited by the Tmsteea 
to individuals who no longer are able to perform 
active duties ? — Yes, I should. 

91. (Hr. Vaui/hait.) You say you would wish 
to limit it to these cases j would you like to ex- 
tend it to all such cases ? I mean, do you think it 
would be advisable for the Trustees to give it in all 
cases where persons were disqualified from wliatovej 
causs from performing their duties ?— No, certainly 
not. 

92. (To Mr. Ileffbrd.) lu this Act of Parliament 
which empowers the Trustees to send eight eiihibi- 
tionera for seven years, are any qualifications specified 
as necessary for the exbibitioueri) ? — No. 

93. {Lord Clarendon-) It is left to the discretion 
of the Trustees ? — Yes. 

94. (Mr. Vaughi 
of Chancery of 180: 
powered to pay 21. I 
tionor, state what it 
—No. 

95. Simply to pay him 21. for each foundationer? — 
res. 

96. Not for instruction in classics particularly, or 
in mathematics, or in grammar particularly ? — No. 

97. Will you read the Order ? — It is as follows :— 
" It was ordered that the Trustees of the said charity 
" be at liberty to pay the Master of the said school 
" the additional sum of 21. per annum for each boy 
" educated there upon the foundation, in addition to 
" the stipend or salary paid him under the 3rd rule 
" annexeii to the said Act, and in the said plan or 
" achemo carried in before the said master, particu- 
" larly mentioned and set forth." 

98. There is nothing in iho ]>reamble, is there, which 
mentions that it is advisable to provide this, that, and 
the other kind of instruction ? — Nothing whatever j 
I have the part here: " For the reasons befbra stated 
" Iho petitioners conceive it will be for the interests 
" of the charity that they should be at liberty to 
" adopt the plan or scheme for the disposal of their 
" surplus income carried in before the said master, 
" namely, that they should increase the stipend pay- 
" able lo the Master of the Grammar School, over 
" and above the salary heretofore paid him under the 
" authority vested in them by the third rule or order 
" contained in the said schedule annexed to the Act 
" of Parliament for selling the said charity cstules 
" and hereditaments, passed in the ITl'iycarof the 
" reign of His present Majesty, by the sum of two 
" pounds per annum for each boy educated tlierc, 
" upon the foundation of the said charity, wliich sup- 
" posing the number of boys on the foundatiou fo be 
" 35, would amount to 70/. per annum." That is all 
it says. 

99. At page 10, it says : " By an Order of the 
" Court of Chancery, dated 1 7th January 1651, the 
" Trustees were allowed to pay 3/. 13j. 6rf. for the 
" instruction of each foundationer in maiiiemnties 
." and modern languages to and among the masters 
" and ushers of the said school in such proportions us 
" they shall see fit," Before that Order of the Court 
of Chancery who paid for the mathematical instruc- 
tion of foundationers ? — It was paid by the Trustees, 
but was not authorised by the Court of Chancery ; 
we were going to the Court of Chancery on other 
matters, and we obtained the authority of the Court 
for making the payment tliencuforth. 

100. How long had it been paid before that ? — For 
20 years. I believe it began somewhere about 1828 
or 1829. It wasin Dr. Arnold's time. 

iOI. The authority was not givea till 20 years 






after the Trustees began to make the payment?-^ 
That is BO. 

102. {Lord LijUelton.) The Order of the Court « 
Chancery sanctioned what had been done previously' 
— It sanctioned il so far that the payment wl|{ 
ordered to bo continued. 

103. (Mr. rwMjyAaH.j WastheorderoftheTrosteel 
on which the payment was made before the Order a 
the Court of Chancery a written one ? — Yes. 

101. Is it preserved ? — It is. 

105. (Lord Clarendon.) Properly speaking, 
Trustees ought to have gone to the Court of C' 
eery in the first instance ? — They ought ; but t 
payment was made for the general benefit of t 
school, and to meet the liberality of Dr. Arnold, w 
contributed 50/. a year towards providing a a 
mat i cat master. 

106. (Mr. Vanghan.) Was the feo for i 
tics paid to a mathematical master or : _ 
the masters generally ? — Il was paid to the Hei 
Master ; the Head Master provided for mathematici 
and this was a capitation fee paid to him for 1' 
mathematical master. 

107. With regard to modern languages, who p 
the foundation fee ? — The Trustees. 

1 08. Do you know enough of the history of JBugb] 
School to know when instruction iiimoderu langu^A 
was first given there ? — There was a French uaata 
appointed in 1718, a Mr. Mather, and a FreadM 
master wrb appointed from time to time afterwanb fi 
hut instruction in modern languages v 
before Dr. Arnold's time. 

109. Was it in Dr. Arnold's time, and concurreot 
with the provision for mathematics, that a. feo ^ 
first paid for the foundationers for modern languages; 
—Yes. ■ 

110. Had the foundationers in fact received 
instruction in modern hinguages gratuitously, altboi 
they were not paid for by a fee before Dr. Amol 
time ? — I believe that such of them as desired to 
60 received instruction in French, but Dr. Anu 
added the instruction in modern languages as port 
the general school work. 

111. Supposing they had received it, by wl 
authority was the instruction provided lor tbem 
modern languages before Dr. Arnold's time ? — -J i 
afraid I cannot answer that question, I do not thi 
there was any authority. , 

112. But you think that modern language in^jufl 
tion is the only one which originated before C 
Arnold's time ? — Yes; and that I am informed w 
given as an " extra," and did not form part of 11 
general instructiou in the school. 

113. You do not know when that was ? — No. 

114. Are you perfectly aware from your m 
knowledge that there was a modern language maaf 
before Dr. Ainold's time ? — No ; but I find from tit 
records of the Trustees that a French master i 
aj)pointcd in 1780, and that a French master i 
appointed from time to time alterwords. 

115. The point I wished to elicit was whether t& 
foundationers had liad tlie advantage of gratuitoi 
instruction during the whole of the time that tl 
was a modern language master? — During the I 
that tlicre wa.i a modem language master appoiote 
by the Trustees the foundationers would have gratni* 
tons instruction. 

116. That is an inference >— Yes. 

117. Yuu do not know it as a mailer of faet?— 

lis. I believe it is expressly stated in the Acts 
Geo. 3, what brancltct? of learning the foundationer 
shall have the advantage of being instructed in gi^ 
tuitously V — Yes, 

1 19. And modem languages is not among tbem ?-• 
No. 

120. Nor mathematics ? — No. 

121. By the same Order of the Court of Cbaace(| 
a salary of 207. per annum was provided for th 
drawing master. Upon what ground, or for wha 
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wrvlcei wftB thut given to the drawing master ? — For 
the instruction of Ibundntioners in dmwing. 

122. Is that in the Order ?— It is simply, I believe, 
that a drawing master be appointed, but that meant 
that he was to bo Appointed for llio iostruutiou of the 
forundati oners. 

1-23, [Lord Li/ttet/on.) It has been so understood ? 
— Always. I may mention that, although iho Order 
states that a salary of ^0/. may be paid to the drawing 
master, that did not constitute his income ; the Head 
Uaster would miike it up by foes for tlie instruction 
«f the non-foundationers. 

124. {Mr. Vaughan.) That Order was generally 
adhered to ? — Yes ; there is no doubt that when- 
ever an appointment was made by the Trustu<.'s it 
was always intended by that appointment that it was 
for the instruction of the foundationers. Of course, 
the instruction *as extended by the Head Master to 
the whole school. The same with the drawing 
master. His salai'y is 20/., but his fees through the 
whole school ai'e considerably more tlian that. For 
that 20/. it is e):pected that tho foundationers will 
bo taught drawing, and will not bo called upon to 
pay any fee. 

125. In page 10 (the answers say) :— " By anotlier 
" Order of the Charity Commissioners, dated loth 
" March 1859, the Trustees were empowered to erect 
" a Natural Science School, to pay 3/. 13». Gd. for 
" the instruction of each foundationer in mathematics, 
" modern languages, and the natural sciences, in lieu ot 
" the 3/, 13*. 6d. allowed by tho last- mentioned order." 
How, up to that time, had the foundationers been pro- 
vided with instruction in natural sciences? — It was not 
provided for out of the charily up to that time. 

126. But there was a natural science master before 
that ? — Yes ; Dr. Shnrpc, and afterwards Kev. Berd- 
more Com p ton. 

127. There was a natural science master, and up to 
that time the foundationers hud paid the feo as all 
other boys had paid it ; but at that time a change was 
made by wliich inntructiun in natural sciences was 
provided for them gratuitously ? — Yes. 

128. {Mr. Vaagkau to Mr. Hefford.) Instruc- 
tion in natural sciences was provided for the foun- 
dationers, and there was a natural science master, 
and, like all tho other boys, if they had the instruction 
they paid for it? — Yes ; but not after Ihe order of 
the Charity Commissioners of loth March I8o9. 

129. They ceased to pay then ? — Yes. 

130. And it wna provided for them gratuitously ? 
—Yes. 

131. But when it was provided for them gratui- 
tously there was no additional sum paid by the Trus- 
tees for the teaching ? — There was no additional sum 
paid by the Trustees for tho teaching of natural 
science. That was added to modern languages and 
mathematics, and the thi-ee branches of knowledge 
were taught for the same fee. I may state, however, 
that although the fee was not increased, the natural 
science room and laboratory were built and partially 
furnished at the expense of the charity, and this 
considered a sufBciont consideration ft 
tous instruction of the foundationers i 
sciences. A further provision was ala 
same time for increased instruction in 
in the appointment of n mathematical master on tlie 
foundation at a salary of 120/. per annum. 

132. Tben there were two concurrent provisions ; 
one of which was that the whole sum of 3/. 13f. &d., 
which formerly had provided instruction in mathe- 
matics and modem languages now provided instruc- 
tion in mathematics, modern languages, and natural 
sciences ; but at the same time a mathematical 
master was supplied by the Trustees with a salary 
of 120/. a year, and a lecture room and Laboratory 
were built at the cost of the cliarity ? — Yes. 

133. {Lord LytUUon to Dr. Temple.) I find at the 
head of the second paragraph at page 10, — "The Head 
" Master, with the sanction of the Trustees, exercises 
" power over the whole school ;" and at tho head of 
the third paragraph, page 12, — " The government of 
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" the school is vested in 12 Trustees, who have full 
" power to appoint and dismiss of their own pleasure 
" the Head Master, and all the under masters, and to 
" make from time to time such rules and regulations 
" for the government of the school as they shall Ihink 
"proper" — (there I sec no limitation whatever) — 
"in practice, however, no specided regulations are 
" made, but tlic whole internal management and go- 
" vernment of the school is delegated by tho Tinistees 
" to the Head Master, who from time to time reports 
" to the Trustees at their annual meeting any changes 
" which be may deem to be necessary." Am I right 
in understanding that it is entirely at their option, 
and that they not only have power at any time to 
make such rules and regulations as they aliall tbink 
lit, without consulting anybody else, but also in any 
degree to control or diminish the power exercis^ 
by the Head Master over th(> school. I mean, for in- 
stance, if they thought proper they might increase 
the independent power of the assistant-masters; they 
might deprive Ibe Head Master of the power of inflict- 
ing corporal punishment, or anything of that sort; 
and in point of fact almost the whole of the power 
eujoyed by the Head Master is enjoyed by delegation 
to him from the Trustees, not as a matter of strict 
right ? — Not as a matter of sti'ict right, it is merely 
by delegation. 

134. Am I right then in saying that, in point of 
fact, the working of the system depends wholly on a 
thoroughly good understanding between the Trustees 
and the Head Master? — Certainly. 

135. Could you tell us, as a matter of history, when 
Dr. Arnold was appointed, did he or did the Trustees 
enter into anything like a written understanding as to 
the discreliou which ho should particularly have ? — 
I think not. 

136. At the end of tlte same answer it is stated, 
" they, however, (the Trustees) occasionally, but 
" chiefly on his recommendation, make rules and 
" orders relating to the age at which a h<\y may 
" enter the school or continue in it, and at which he 
" may compete for exhibitions, limiting the number 
" of foundationers," and so on. Will you tall us more 
with regard to the word " chiefly "i have they ever 
in your time made such regulations witliout your re- 
commendation ? — No, never. 

137. Can you account for that word "chiefly" 
there. Does it relate to some former time ? — I am 
not aware. 

{Mr. Hefford.) It reUited to a former time. I can 
mention one instance, — Dr. Arnold suggested that a 
place of solitary confinement should be provided as a 
punishment, and the Trustees did not approve of it. 

138. {Lord Clarendon.) It is said that the Trusteei 
have power " to make from time to time such rule* 
" and regulations for tlie government of the school aa 
" they sliall think proper." Arc th(«e rules and re- 
gulations reduced to writing? — Generally j but the 
rules and regulations they have made with regard to 
the government of the school are exceedingly rare ; 
in fad, I do not know that I can put my hand 
on any. 

139. Of what nature are the rules and regulations 
that are made ? — There was one altering the number 
of subjects to be examined into for the exhibitions ; 
that was on tiie recommendation of tlie Head Master. 

140. {Lord Lyttelton.) Does it not appear in the 
form of a minute of a meeting ?— Yes. 

141. {Lard Clarendon to Dr. Temple.) Yon would 
not make any important change in the school or 
deviate from an established system in the school 
without communicating with the Trustees ? — I should 
not certainly. 

{Mr. Ilefford.) Tho practice has invariably been 
for the Head Master " ' "" ' 
Trustees. 

142. And upon your rocoromem 
Trustees they would adopt the change a 
writing? — {Dr. Temple.) I presume* 

* TUa iru iddea oD ceTltion,Mi 
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^OBT. 143. There will be no difficulty in our eeeing tliose 

— - rules? — (Mr. Hefford.) Not the least. T can rurnish 

r-F^^pt'- the CommiBsion with a copy. 

144. [Lord Li/tlellon lo Dr. Temple.) I apprehend 
n the case of anyttiing of great importance ymi would 

ttUijieea. take steps to have a meeting of the Trustees ? — Yes. 

145. {Lord Devon.) Practically during the time 
you have been Head Master have you found ihe 
diacretion which you had in the management of the 
school in any way interfered with ? — Not in the 
slightcBt degree. 

146. (Lord Clarendon:) " The Head Master with 
" the sanction of the Trustees, exercixea power over 
" the whole sclioni. He assigns la each master the 
■' form which he may think him hest eompetent to 
*' teach, and from time to lime may remove him to 
" another form." Is that often done, the removing a 
roaster to another form ? — When a master quits, his 
place is filled up necessarily. 

147. Would yon reduce a master, put him down to 
a lower form ? — It would be in a very extreme ease. 

148. Have such cases occurred ? — Not in my ex- 
perience. 

149. The moving up would be to a vacancy ? — On 
a Titcancy the Head Master has authority not only to 
fill up the new ibrm, hut to fill it up without reference 
to seniority. 

150. And does he do that ? — Yes ; near the top of 
the school it is understood among the masters that it 
is the right thing to do. 

151. But the Head Master excrciBes his diacretion 
for the bcnelit of the school ? — Yes ; but in the lower 
part of Ihe school the practice is that the Head 
Master, unless be has very strong reason to the con* 
trary, should simply promote by senioritv. 

152. It is said that the Head Master has "the 
" aehooi-house (containing accommodation tor 70 
" boarders) and a large garden and close free of rent, 
" rates, taxes, and repairs of all kinds." I do not 
know whether the value of that instated in the income 
of ihe Master '! — No, it is not. 

{Mr, Refford.) The house and land would bo 
!)etween 480/. and 500/. a year. 

1j53. (To Dr. Tempk.) Yon say, " Boarding- 
" houses generally are occupied by the senior 
" foundation masters. Tlieoe houses belong to private 
" individuals," does that mean that they are hired by 
the master for the purpose ? — Yes. 

154, " Kach assistant master is expected to devote 
" himself exclusively to the duties assigned to him by 
" the Head Master, and is responsible to him for the 
" discipline and good behaviour of his form." Has 
the Head Master any mode by which he ascertains 
the good behaviour and order of the formy or does ho 
rely entirely on the reports of the under master ? — 
He relies ehiefly on the reports of the under master 
but it is [he practice for the Head Master to exanino 
the forms of the under master, and he can easily see 
whether a form is thoroughly under command or not. 

"155. He would be able to ascertain their discipline 
and good behaviour ? — Yes. 

156. '■ The mathematical master ranks in all things 
" as a classical master, and in addition to teaching 
■' mathematics, is required to take his share in the 
" general school work equally with the other 
'' maBters." Is there any difference in hts status 
from that of an assistant master ? — None whatever. 

157. {Mr. Vavghan:) Aa to discipline, he has 
just tho same power over all, and tliey show the same 
deference in every respect ? — Yes. 

158. (.Lord Lt/llBllon.) That applies to the boys 
of tlie school generally ? — Yee. 

159. {Lord Clarendon.) Has he a boarding -house ? 
— He has. 

160. (^r. Vaughan.) Does tlic drawing master 
live at Rugby ?— No ; he lives in London. 

161. It IB put. down here that the boys on the 
foundation receive inaliiietion gratis for 201. per 
unngm. Do you. hapiien to know how many of the 
pupils you mentiun in thi> auHwerfl are fniindalioners i 
— 1 cannot ansYirerihat, 



162. {Lm-d Clarendon.) " The writing n 
" required to teach writing and arithmetic in all ' fa| 
" branches to such boys as may be assigned to Lkq 
" by the Head Master." What are the brancbei' 
how far do they go ? — {Mr. Hefford.) I cannot t 
Those are the words of the statute. {Dr. Tempi 
You will find that in Table C. (Mr. Hefford.) T 
statute states that a master is to bo appointed t 
teacb writing and arithmetic in all its branches. 

it>3. {Mr. Thompson.) Is arithmetic taught bjrti 
mathematical master ? — Yes. 

164. {Lord Clarendon to Dr. Temple.) " Su<* ' 
" boys as may be a-signed to him by the Head 

" Master." How does tho Head .Master innkc that 
selection i — Ho sends to the writing master the whole 
of the lower school and the loT\-er mathematicml eeo 
of the middle schools, 

165. What would be about the average number 
yon would assign to the writing and matheinatieal 
master ? — The number of the lower school is 66. 

166. Do you consider that he can teach wriliug anJ 
arithmetic iu all its branches to 66 pupils ? — He has 
an assistant. Besides the* 36 of the lower ^^ihlDol lie 
bivs part of the teaching of thi'ee forms a 
of the middle school, containing 71 boys ; that ii] 
altogether 137. 

167. Can be and his assistant efficiently fttelT 1 
writing and arithmetic in all its branches to 1371kij»?'1 
— Yes, in proportion to the time which is Bssipw^l 
to those subjects : the proportion of time Ibr srift- " 
metic and mathematics, as well as for classics Kiid 
other things, is preserved throughout the school, and 
he can teach those fubjecis efficiently in projiortion 
to the time. 

168. Do you consider tliat the results of the teach- 
ing of writing and arithmetic in all its branches tm 
satisfactory ? — The present writing mssler is an ex- 
ceedingly good man ; he has been the master for 46 
or 47 years, and has never failed in his duty. In the 
event of a change I would get a University man, and 
so make the writing master an additional malhema- 
lical master. I think that would be an improvement. 

169. {A Commi»»ioner.) It would seem that one 
master and an assistant, let them be ever so efficient, 
could scarcely in the time allotted to them do ns mncb 
aa ought to be done for bo Inrge a number of boys V — 
I think if you get nn able man the thing can be done. 

170. {Lord Clarendon.) But you think that de- 
partment might be better organised with reference to 
the number of boys? — I think it would be a bet^ 
arrangement to have another mathematical n 

171. {Lord Devou.) How many hours in 
is the mailer employed ?— TJie mathematical t 
has the forms for between three and four hours »M . 

172. And he is himself employed for six list 
every day ?-^I should think somewhere about ti 

173. {Lord Clarendon.) " The librarian receiVeVfj 
salary of 51. St. per annum for ])erfbrniing ^e dM 
of his office," Is that all he receives ? — That is aHl 

174. What is the status of the librarian ?— :4t istl 
same man, tho writing master. 

175. Whatisbisduty ?— Itissimply tosit and-g 
out books to the boys. 

176. How can he sit down in the libra^^-a 
deliver out books to the boys, and yet teach 137 b<in 
— He attends only at particular hours. Besides tl 
one of the assistant masters acts as librarian gnitK.4 

177. {Mr. Thompson.) Is that by rotation ? — Noil 
by a master willing lo do it. He catalogued I 
library the other day. 

178. {Lord Clarendon.) " The Chaplain IB required 1 
" to perform divine service in the school chapel aft^ I 
" cording to the rites and ceremonies of the Chorohof ] 
" England. He receives a salary of 501. a yew.* 
Has the Chaplain any other duties? — The ph*ida&i J 
is the Head Master. 

179. That continues to be the case? — Yea. _ _ 
ISO. {Lord Devon.) With i-cgard to tho' eahrjCl 

stated in another part of your answer (the 50&,) r 
that received ? — It is handed over to the cbftpeL ■ 
181. {Mr.-iVmtffhan:) -T believe the bi«lor^»| 
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IM. WbcTT (ke« it eo ? — II is paid onr to tlw 
Chapel SmfnTtnea» tmaj. 

l^S. The naptaiB ti appoiaUd bv tke T^wlcm? 
—Yes. 

' ISK Tto ■>»"»■■ baiv no doties aaugiwd lo thoH, 
■rwlw afpewM tfa^ ? — The Traatm. 
.1^ "Tbe McistoBl ud the oth«- nueters abora 
E pJ^rr e d tck, are genenOv declrd om the Moaunaiitta 
[' of '^ Dead Xaster." Da the Tnt?t««« «T«r excv^ 
B tbe icoMiK^Uwii of tbe Head Ma^t^r. Du thej 
r Ttjfa to appaiai nnder masters of their own ? — 
KDr. TempltSt ^M within hit experieBcv. and 1 

r beard of it before mv time. 

». ( Jfr. Fav^ia.) Ton sa; - The Head Mas- 

* ler Eton time to oint! rvportf to tli« Trastees at 
' ' : arT"*' nmting anj change? that ho mar 

I to ha Decc»r>r]r ; ^ is that before be carries 
n iBto e&et ? — ( Dr. Trmpir.) Yes ; anj ohanx'es 
r^ tbe regvbuiooi already made. 

'. (Lord LyOettoM-) Tou aie*n matters of Bufi- 

Cient iRipbrtance ? — I meao changes in anj re(tv- 

)ff «;»■«■ alreadj made by the Trusteed: not cbangts 

t '|IL auf ngnlatiMi which he himself may have 

nade. 

190. (JIfr. Thompmm to Mr. Hrfford.) Tou have a 
eop7 of the Oder of the Cliarity Commissi oners 
of 1 859 >— Yes. 

191. Can yoQ i^ll me what the exact terms of the 
founding of the esbibitions were ? — They were »ot 
founded in 1859. 

192. How wv it. Tliey were hfld for n longer 
limo prcriouiiy? — II was a re-arr»ng«metit ; (he 
Trusleea uMi-d lo appoint lliren e:(hll>itii>nor8 cvvrj 
year for seren years, and by this Hrrnngomciil tliey 
wen: enabled (o appoint five for four years. 

193. Docs not that ninkc a difference belvcen 30 
»nd 21 exhibitions ? — Yes. 

J94. la that left entirely discretionttry in the Trus- 

<leee? — Yes; it \a permissive as l« all abovu eight. 

.^be appointment of eight at 40/. a year is rcgiiluted 

i^f tbe 59 Geo. 3. cap. 71. rule 9.—" The TrusteoB 

or tbe major part of them to elect and send Hi such 

time or times as they shall think proper, eight boys 

to any of the colleges or halls in Oxford or Cnm- 

bridge tbe sum of V)l. a your, by hnlf-yoarly pny- 

f' menta, to be piud out of the revenues of the said 

" charity estate to each hoy for the term of seven 

* years and no longer." All the olhex powers beyond 
Ibat are permissive. The Trustees could discoutiuuo 
9r alter tho payments. 

■ 195. Do yon mean that ihoy could in the first 
instance drop one exhibition yearly?-— Yes, if they 
chose. The order proceeds ; — " .Subject and with- 
" out prejndice to the rights and interests of tho 

■ 'Exhibitioners' nlrendy appointed from Hie Mid 
*' school to any college or liftU in Oxford or Cam- 
" bridgo, the sittd Tmalees may fix the number, and 
" the scale of payment of the said exhibitioners to ho 
" hereafter appointed therefrom, nnd to be paid out 
" of tho income of the said charily in munnor fol- 
'' lowing, that is to say : 
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196. (l*^ l^Uttam^^ QMlMtt T Is., - Is tbe<v 

- aiay ppw*? «<" il»mag « a B w - Ke ^ «nW« ? *— TW 
aaswcx »« *■ TIkk is ma pmvr, m tmn, exvrM tbe 

- ordiHST power «r (fe Cewt of ChaNccn." Tbai 
is speeUed is itw Act at Ftefia»e«t. !■ rwc iW 
Trvtece wisfc to alter tbe arkeae wbivb tbe Act of 
Pa rtiaiw t a aaeli o at, they ere <apMrvt«il W ^ iw 
the C<Mirt of CbaBoerr. 

197. (Jtfr. rnyAu.) Bat is i« MM. Ibe «w tkat 
tbev haw cvascd to ^ lo the Court t>f Ckanrat;. 
I ob»m: aQ tbe n«vtti ofikr» ar* entcn af ibe 
Charily Coaaauseknen : — Tbe Tr«»t(«ts„ to saw ax- 
pease and tar coarvnieacc. fnier foiuf to tbe I'banij 
ConuDHSMoers uttikr tbe CbaritaUc 1 tiMls Act, 

198. Maj tbej go to tbe Court of Cbaac«i7 if 
they like. Is it only far enorraW'oc* dwy p\ ntbe 
Chari^ Cwwsaioaecs ?— Tbey eas «^y now cu lo 
the Court of Ckaaeery with ib« tancttoa gif tbe 
Charily CoomiissiioneFs t bat tbt-rv ba^ beeu n» iv«aM> 
lately tor obiaiBing thai aancliou. 

199. «/.w^aarrwAMl<i/>. rm^r.)- Tbewbool 
'•' has BO visitor or visitors." ]>> yuu cMUiider tbat 
tbe Truitrcs Tvry eAciuillv jtcrform ibi'ir duUM ?— 
Yes. 

SOO. With no iiMMUVcnicncr to yourself <w otben 
from having no visitor ? — No, 

201. You do not think tbe M'hool reuuirvs it ?— 
No. 

202. (^/-ord LftuttoH.) The Bishop iif the diuwae 
has no visilHturial jiitwer over the schind ? — No. 

203. I To Mr. HtforJ.^ When a se,Mi>d luaslw^ 
wa<i appointed, wltut was his salary? — ll was MV, 
a year. Mr. Chariws. 1 believe, was a}t|.wiiitt<d wbfo 
Ur. Jaiucs enine from Ktoii and iiKruduced ibe Kltui 

' 2<H, (Aon/ r/«rfNifuN lo Dr. Ttm/Ut.) » Dr, 
" Ariiidd believed that he euuld iH'vt secure tliorvufbly 
*■ good iiistrucliiiii in mathematics luid nivtloru lait- 
" giag*'* l*y having ihi'so wulytwis (au^ht a* itarl of 
" the regwlar soIhhiI wurk by the cUnsieal niaslers 
" in their forms." Thiit wiis, I b<ilievc, on Ihp )i*^'und 
thai reading and ai-rjuiring a gntmmaiienl kuuwiedgc 
of nmderti liingiiftfEes wb« all tliat was ullaiuahhi at a 
scliiKd, Dr. Arnold thought it wa« imposidhle l« 
htarn to speak modern languagt>« cnrr<>clly then' t — 
I believe also ho thought it waa im]i<)iMiibla lo get 
tho Biime attention paid to the (tudinui unlinw you had 
a man of the Hnmo niH-lal rank to Icnoh them a> (he 
other (elaasieal) masters, 

205. But would there have Uim any diOloiiUy in 
getting a mathematical mnster, and a modern lan- 
guages maoter of the snuio Nocial position as the 
classical ma-iters ? — Yet. uule«a ihey were In the 
samo poHition in tin* school, 

20(i, "Dr. Tait de|mrtpd from Dr. Arnold's prin- 
" clple, by apiHiinting a matltemaiical mnatoi' and a 
" niorlom langungc master, and by allowing thono 
" classical muHtors, who nreferped to do no, to hand 
" over (he instruction of tlieir formn in lliew subjects 
*' to Uioso gentleim^ti. as their snhstituleN, uiid lo pay 
" them accordingly," Do not those substitutes got 
more Imys than thoy ciin properly toaeh ?— That hna 
pfts«nd It way. 

207. Is therti no proviiiion now to hand over boys 
to Bubstitulosf' — No, none ivt all now ) that is a matter 
of hislory. 

Jib 4 
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irOBr. 208. {Mr. Vauffhan.) A. sum is pwd by eaob non- 

- — foundationer ol 15J guinefts ; was that sum settled 

*■ if ^y '*'^ TruatecB ?— It was. 

C V.Hfffbrd. ^^^- When was that sum settled bj- llie Trustees ? 

! . — At the same time, I presume, as tlie foundationers' 

ISUsy IS62. fees. 

210. Was it when the last sum of 3/. 13«. 6rf. for the 

oundalioners was settled ? — (Mr. JJefford.) The sum 
waa Uxed in 1828, and received the sanction of iho 
Court nf Chancery in January 1851. 

211. Was it in January 1851 when the Order 
was applied for in the Court of Chancery to pay 
3/. 13*. 6rf. for every foundationer, for instruction in 
mathematics and modem languages? — Yesj these fees 
had been paid before, but then received additional 
sanction from the Court of Chancery. 

212. Had it been paid without the authority of tlie 
Tru3l«e3 up to that time ? — No, not without the 
Kutfaority of the Trustees. 

213. But the Trustees at that lirac made this regu- 
lation that 15^ guineas was to be pnid by each non- 
foundationer ? — Tes. 

214. And I suppose it would not be competent t« 
any person but the Trustees to alter or increase that ? 
— Certainly not. 

215. (To Dr. Temple.) You state here that in your 
opinion Dr. Arnold's system was n bad one, because 
it would mischievously restrict the choice of masters, 
if a man was obliged to teach classics, French, 
German, and mathematics ? — Yes, I have no doubt 
that Dr. Arnold's plan was the best that could bo 
devised for tho time, but I do not think that it would 
be wise to continue it. 

2ie. Would your opinion remain the same, sup- 
posing that he were required to teach one modern 
language, such aa French ? — Yc?, it would. 

217. Do you thinli that it would be impossible to 
secure for the sum which masters nt Rugby aro in 
the habit of receiving a master competent to teach 
one modern language in addition to his classical 
work ?— No. I do not say it would jje impossible lo 
get such a man. I think it would mischievously rc- 
fltrict tho choice. You would find such men occasion- 
ully ; but the rcsnll of making it a reijturemcnt would 
bo that every now and then you would bo obliged to 
take a man whom you thought second best rather 
than the man you thought best. 

218. You could not be sure of providing the best 
men to leacli claaaics ? — No, nor the best men gene- 
rally. 

219. You consider no man would bo competent for 
the office of Master in your sense who was not the 
heat man you could find ? — 1 do. 

220. Y'ou could not find too good a man for your 
master? — No. 

221. (Lord Devon.) I observe you say, " Though 
" there are two modern language masters, tho clas- 
" Bical mastei's assist "?— It so happens, 

222. (Mr, Vaughan.) Supposing it were a regu- 
lation tliat a man to fit himself to bo a master in 
classics should be a perfectly good grammatical 
FrBnch scholar, or a perfectly good grammatical 
German scholar ; do you think that being well known 
it would not induce men to fidd that (juali&cation to 
their other qualifications ? — I think we should lose 
more than we should gain by such a regulation, 

223. (Mr. Thowpson.) What do you think is tho 
proportion of Englishmen who have a good know- 
ledge of French or German, and who could pro- 
nounce it well ? — I have no idea at all. It appears 
to me a practical question, and that such a regula- 
tion as you suggest would limit my choice of n mastiT 
too much, 

224. (Mr. Vaaghnn.) I wished particularly to Ksk 
that question with regard to a grammatical know- 
ledge and not pronunciation ; 1 mean simply a per* 
fectly grammatical knowledge such as a man would 
haTe of Greek. A boy might acquire the pronun- 
ciation otherwise ? — Yes. 

225. What are the duties of the st 



226, Are they verse or prose, or h 
copies determined which he is to lake charge of?—* 
Generally speaking they are Greek and Latin vericy 
but occasionally Greek prose, very rarely LatJi| 
pi-ose_. 

227, Does he take charge of their compositlMl 
in the most entire sense of the term. In the lo*<~' 
forms composition is a work which is divided b< 
tween the master and the tutor ; does the compoailioii 
master who takes charge of these two exercises *" 
the tutor's work as well as the work of tlie master i 
the form ? — Ho does, 

228, So that there are nnited in the compo3id< 
master the duties of the tutor and the duties of U 
master of the form in reference to composition ?— . 
Yes. 

229, With regard to the junior composition 
tor, what are his duties? — lie takes the remuuiii^ 
copies nf the lower part of the sixth form, and hfr 
also has four classical lessons with the lower parti 
tho siilh form, 

230, The composition then of the whole of tho six! 
form is divided in fact between three masters, It 
Head Master, the senior composition master, t! 

junior composition master, and tho other claa 

work of the whole of the sixth form is divided betwc^ 
the Head Master and tho junior composition mast^ 

231, (Lord Devon.) And tho junior compoddoa 
master besides takes a low form ? — He doe — — ^ 

232, (Mr. FouffAnn.) There appears to have been 
a payment of 125/. by the Head Master to tb 
modern language master ; when was that first made 
— That precise payment was first made in 1858, 

233, That is in addition to the sum of 120/. paifl ty 
tho Trustees ?— Yes. 

234, What was the motive for saddling the HeiM 
Master with the payment lo tho modern langnag) 
master at that time ? — The income lind already beetl 
saddled with that deduction, though not in tho a 

235, It was not dono lirst in 1858 ?— No, I cai 
say precisely when it was done. It was not doni 
at once. 

236, 'I'hen you do not know why it was _ 
saddled with it?— I do not; but I can asccrlaia, i 
necessary, ^ 

237, Probably this 1 25/. pnynble by llie Head H 
ler was tirst paid when this new dislHbulion t 
made?— No; it was not first paid then. A sIuUw 
sum had been paid before, 

238, You observe there is a difliculty in the transi- 
tion. You say in the written answers there i 
time at which tlie under masters had to provide t 
modern languages instruction, and then one sudden 
finds that the Head Master is saddled with this, e 
with a part of it ? — The transition took place in Di 
Tail's time, I know, but 1 cannot say the enact 6 
or the circumstaueos. If you wish to ascertain t.__, 
it is very easily done. When Dr. Tait appointed i 
mathematical master and a modern languages rawtei 
ho paid that mathematical master 100/. a year outol 
his own income i and I think some further addittoni 
wcif made to those payments by Dr. Goulbnm, i 
the total amount paid by the Head Master in thin wsjl 
amounted to more than 125/. ; and in 1838 it wi 
limited to thai sum. Tho money which he pa^B t 
the senior and junior composition masters is, of co — 
supposed to be paid for working the sixth form. 

239. Do you know when the senior composition' 
master was established ?— By Dr. Tait when he firei 

240. And tho junior composition master ? — 'Rf 
myself when the sixth form grew to its present num- 
bers, Tho senior composition master was appointed 
in 1842, 



iposition 241, (l.oril t.ijtteU'ui.) A question was asked as to 
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a foreign roaster teaching n modern language ; you 
hnve one foreign roaster in the school ? — Yi-s. 

242. (Lord Devon.) Under the letter/I see " The 
" excess is called the resei-ve fuad ;"the excess above 
what ? — The appropriations are aaid to cease at a 
certain point. 

243. That is aapposing the number of the school 
to rise above 457 ? — Yes ; in some cases when it rises 
shore 320, in other cases when it rises above 437. 

244. Whatever surplus then remains out of the 
16-^ guineas in consequence of the cessation in the 
several cases adverted to of the specific appropria- 
tions, goes to constitute the reserve fund ? — Yes. 

245. {Lord Clarendon.) Under the head of B you 
Bfty, " Besides the school fees, every boarder throogh- 
" out the school, and every boy resident in the town, 
" above the lower school and below the sixth form, 
" though not actually compelled, yet practically finds 
" it necessary to have a claBsicol pi-iviite tutor, at 
" a ffee of ten guineas." Why does not the sisth 
form lind it necessary ? — When I say it is practically 
necessary, I mean that it afiects the promotion fi-om 
form to form. 

246. {Lord Lyttelton.) When they have got as 
high as they can get, there is no abaolute necessity 
for it any longer ? — No. The promotions depend on 
parsing the examinations ; the examinations are partly 
in subjects which they woi'k with their tutors, and the 
promotions are very much alTectod by the tutors' 
work ; consequently they find it necessary to have a 
tutor. 

247. {Mr, Vaughan.) How does it become neces- 
aai'y, in order to carry on the system of promotion, 
to have this extra work ? — I did not mean that 
it was necessary in that senac ; I meant that the 
boy would iind it necessary for hia own sake. I do 
not say we find it necessary to arrange it so. 

248. He finds it necessary because other boya have 
tutors, and they would take up their tutors' work ? — 
Yes. 

249. Supposing there were no boys who had pri- 
vate tutors, the system of promotion would go on 
through the whole school equally ? — Yea. 

250. {Lord Lyttelton.) But they do, in fact, have 
private tutors, because they get on better with thorn ? 
—Yes. 

251. {Lord Clarendon.) What are the duties of the 
private tutor ? — They are described in the answers. 

252. {Lord Lytlelton.) The private tutor is not 
necessarily the same as the tutor with whom the boy 
boards, is he ? — Not if the master with whom the boy 
boards ia a mathematical master or a modern language 
master. 

n.) Do the boya in the aisih 
"ee ? — Most of them do, but it 
.se. It is not simply legally 
1 all cases, it is also practi- 



2.'>3. {Mr. Vaugh 
form pay any tutorial 
is optional in eveiy 
optional, which it is 
cally optional. 

254. It seems tho 
of tho duties of a tutor 
Master takt 



roposition masters take a part 
'n composition, and the Head 
ning part, then, if there is a 
payment by the boys of a tutorial fee often guineas, 
what is that payment for ? — For the remaining part 
of the duties of the tutor. 

255, {Lord Lyttelton.) You say it is practically 
neeessaiy for the boys below the sixth form to have 
a private tutor, because otherwise they would lose 
their promotion ; but I presume there are many ob- 
jects of emulation in the school in which the sixth 
form compete with those below them? — I think none. 

256, You mean that the sixth form very often do 
without a private tutor, because they are all on a 
level, and start fail' ; but as to the boys below them, 
with a view to promotion, they find it neecssaiy to 
have a private tutor ? — Yes. 

257, {Mr. Vaiighan.) You say there are certain 
remaining duties of a tutor, but 1 understood you 
to say it 13 not necessary for these boys to have a pri- 
vate tutor, and therefore they may decline to do so 
if they like ? — It would be possible for boys resident 
in the town to decline, and they aometimea do decline. 



258. That is foundationers? — Kon -foundationers 
too ; but when living in a boarding-house with a 
tutor they very rarely decline. 

259. But supposing the parent of a boy in the sixth 
form, noi being a foundationer, at the commencement 
of tho half year, were to say he objected i-o paying 
the fee for a tutor any more, what would the answer 
be to hiro ? — He would not be required to pay it, 

260. {Lard Lj/ttelton.) Could he have a private 
tutor gratis ? — No. 

261. {3Ir. Vaughan.) What would become in that 
case of the duties which remained to be done by 
the tutor over and above those which you have 
already specified? — The work which ia generally dono 
by the tutor for tho sixth form boys is entirely extra 
work, over and above the school work, and it does not 
come into the school work in anyway; those sub- 
jects would be omitted after the disadvantage of not 
having a tutor had been pointed out to him without 
eflTcct. 

262. {Lord Clarendau.) Though the boys of the 
sixth form do not requiie a tutor for the purposes of 
proniotiou, still there must be competition among 
themselves to gut liigher places in the sixth form ? — 
No { they do not change places in the aixth form. 
Private tutors aro not allowed to touch the subjeeta 
for prizes, nor the form work. 

263. {Lord Lyttelton.) Then what advantage 
would a private tutor be to a sixth-form boy ? — All 
boys are tho better for special help in their weak 
points. A tutor can give that to his pupils in tho 
sixth form, and no one else can. 

264. As ft matter of fact, can you state how many 
of the sixth-form boys pay this fee, and have a pri- 
vate tutor? — There are very few exceptions; I should 
think nine-tenths have private tutors and pay the 
fee. 

265. Is it the usage that the private tutor of the 
boy is always tlio master with whom he boards ?— 
Yes, 

266. But his dutiea as a private tutor are apart 
from the general supervision of the hoy in the houso ? 
— Yes ; the duty of tho tutor ia ao far to have a 
general supervision over the boy that he would in oil 
cases be consulted on all moral questions affecting tho 
boy as tutor, not merely as boarding master. 

267. Is that practically esteemed of much import- 
ance ? — Yes; it is of considerable importance. 

268. I understand the hoarding-house master has 
the general charge of a boy'a conduct ? — Yes ; but the 
classical roaster ia almost all cases has seen his work 
from the tiroo ef his coming to the school ) he knowa 
how he has gone on from form to tbrm, and conse- 
rjucntly he knows a great deal about him, which even 
the boarding master cannot know, 

269. {Lord Devon.) I observe it is staled here 
that the fee of ten guineas is paid by the parents in 
the case of non- foundationers, but that foundationers, 
on application to the Head Master, can have a tutor 
gratis. Does not that place you in an invidious and 
difficult position- sometimes to have to decide whether 
the means of a parent are eutflcient ? — I never decide. 
If any foundationer applies he has a tutor gratis, 

270. (Lord Lyttelton.) It had occun-od to me 
too that it might be rather an invidious system, 
but I think the disagreeableness of it would be to the 
parents of the foundationers. Is it not rather dia- 
agreoable to throw it on the foundationer's parent to 
decide whether he shall apply for a gratuity of this 
kind. How does it work. Do they often or always 
apply ? — People who have not really good incomea 
apply without hesitation. 

271. I observe this comes below — "Many of them, 
■' however, being well able to do it pay the 10/. 10*. 
" 10 the classical tutor" ? — Yea. 

272. Are you quite convinced that that worka 
satisfactorily ? — I am satisfied it works very satis- 
factorily. 

273. {Lord Devon.) What proportion of the foan- 
dationera pay the ten guineas do you suppose ? — I io 

Ic " ■■ " ' 
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not know. I could very easily find out. 
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KDOBT. 274. {Lord LyUelton.) You make the parents the 

"T^ jndges whether they can fairly pay the fee ? — Tcs. 

v.R^tmph. 275. Ib their payiug the ten guineas for this, 
r F Htffoti. which is practiciJly necessary, quite consistent with 

the original an-angement sanctioned hy the statute 

\ li May 1862. 17 Geo. 3. that the boys oo the foundation were to 
- be instructed free of cost ? — The boys on the foun- 
dation are instructed free of cost. 

276. A certain number of them pay the ten 
guineas ? — They need not pay it. 

277. But it is practically though not legally neces- 
sary, you say ? — It is practically necessary that the 
bojB should have private tutors ; not practically ne- 
cessary that the parents should pay the fees. 

278. (Aoj-rf Clarendon,) If it is practically necea- 
aary to have a private tutor the foundationers wonid 
be at a disadvantage if they bad not one ? — Yes, 

279. (Mr. Thompson.) Are they taken by the 
private tutor gratia ? — No, he is paid. 

280. Ey the Trustees ? — No ; he is paid, as you will 
•ee just above No. 2, page 13 : " In order to put the 
" tutors who take theoi oo precisely the Hanie footing 
" as the rest all these pupUs ore paid for ; and if the 
*' sum required is smaU, it is piud out of the reserved 
" fund i if not, it is raiaed by a small tax on all the 
* classical tutors." 

281. (Lord Devon.) Would it not be a more simple 
plan that the Trustees should pay in the case of foun- 
dationers ? — I should be perfectly satisfied that the 
Trustees should pay if the trust money can afford it. 
There is, however, absolutely no question asked ; the 
parents have simply to write and say that they do not 
wish to pay. 

282. Is it at all within your knowledge that any 
dissatisfaction has ever existed on the part of the 
tutors who are taxed on this ground ? — I do not 
think HO J I never heard of any dissatisfaction cei- 

283. (Lord Clarendon.) "The senior aud the three 
" mathemaiical masters are limited to 50 muthema- 
" tical pupils each." Do you or do you not consider 
that too many ? — 1 do not think it is too many. A 
man can easily teach SO, considering how much he is 
supposed to do for them. 

284. How much is that ? — He is bound to give 
them two hours a week ; i.e., not each pupil sepa- 
rately, but each set two hours a week. 

285. Do you consider that that is giving them 
enough ? — ^1 think it is quite enough for the money ; 
and, as far as the boys are concerned, it is, generally 
speaking, as much as it is wise to undertake over and 
above their school work. 

286. Does that mean extra mathematical instruc- 
tion ? — Yea. It is out of school altogether ; it is 
besides the regular instruction they get in school. 
The regular instruction they get in school is included 
in the ordinary school charges, but this is for special 
boys whose parents wish them to learn more mathe- 
matics . 

287. No. 3 says, " There aro two modern language 
" masters." Are they foreigners ? — Not both of thein ; 
one is an Unglisliman. 

288. What is the other ?— A Prussian. 

289. Wliat does he teach ? — French and German. 

290. Does the other gentleman teach French aud 
German too ?— Yes. 

291. Do you consider that the Prussian gentleman 
ia capable of teaching French efficiently '( — I think 
Mr. Vecqueray teaches French exceedingly well. He 
was educated in Belgium. 

292. {Lord Lyttelton.) Does he leach a class like 
any other master ? — Yos. 

293. And has he the sole charge of a class ? — Yes. 

294. Has he ever found any difficulty in maintain- 
ing order ?— I think not. 

295. Does he speak to the boys entirely in French 
and German ? — Ho, he speaks Lnglish. 

296. He ia on the same footing as other masters ? 
—Yes. 

297. IMr. Vanghan.) His footing is like that of 
the mathematical muster, is It not '( — Yes. 



298. In discipline and in all respects is he Ihew 
as the mathematical master ? — Precisely. 

299. {Lord Clarendon.) Out of school as weU i 
in ? — Out of school as well as in. I think, pcrhapf 
it would not have been so easy to put him in 
position if there had not been by his side the o 
modem languages master, who is an Oxford man, 

300. Does the other master teach French and Gta 
man? — Yes; the Rev. P. Bowden !Smith teaches eigl 
sets. 

301. Is he an efficient master ? — He is a thorougUy 1 
efficient masler. ■ I 

302. (Mr. Vaughaii.) About the pronunciatioii f I 
— I believe his pronunciation to be thoroogMy j 
good ; but wc cannot undertake that boys shall M | 
made perfect in pronunciation here. I 

303. Does he teach the higher or the lower diviaima I 
in modem languages ? — All through the school. 

304. You do not as a matter of fact miss anythii^ -I 
with regard to the pronunciation of that which V 
Bowden Smith teaches '! — Certainly not. 

305. Do his pupils or their parents at all com- 
plain ? — Certainly not. 

306. Then in that respect the Englishman stands 
very much as the Prussian does, as I understand ?— 
Yes. I 

307. Then the Pi'ussian, not being a F^enchm■I^ | 
teaches the French language and the pronunciation 
well, and the Englishman you think also teaches that 
language and the pronunciation well ?— Yes ; really 

308. Docs Mr. Vecqueray live here ? — Yes. 

309. (Mr. Thompson.) Has he a boarding 
house ? — No ; Mr, Bowden Smith has a boarding 
house. 

310. Would you see any objection to Mr. Vecqueroy 
having one ? — I should not. He has married an 
English lady. I should think it objeelionublc if by 
any accident the majority of the board iug-h onset 
were in the hands of the non-classical masters. 

311. (Lord Clarendon.) You say "Every non-foua- 
" dationer pays 30*. to the writing master." Is every 
boy compelled to take lessons ia writing ? — No ; but 
those who are not required to take lessons from the 
writing master have extra lessons from the matliemt- 
tical master instead. The writing master has to teach 
arithmetic as well. They get so much teaching I 
tlieir money. li' they do not get it from the writing 
master they get it from the mathematical master. 
The writing master takes only the lower part of the 
school, but in the upper part of tho school the 
instruction which would have been given by tiie 
writing master is given by the mathematical maBter. 

312. And then I see tliat the writing master has to 
pay 3s. 6d. a boy on every boy in the school above 
400 to the reserve fund ? — Yes, it is not very inwh ; 
it is only half-a-erown a boy for 60 boys. '" 
private arrangement of Dr. Tait's. 

313. Are you prepared to give us the avera^ 
jiroflls of the boarding houses? — I have not calcu- 
lateil the average. 

314. Estimating the actual cost of each boy at IL 
IS. week ? — I have beeu endeavouring to make out • 
calculation of the profits of the boarding houses j it is 
exceedingly difficult. 

315. " The Head Master has a boarding hons*, the 
" average number of hoarders in which has lately 
" beeu 72. There are seven other boarding houses 
" the largest had last year 50 boarders, ibe emalleft. 
" 42, and the average number was 46. The profit; of 
" such houses must vary with the mani^ement. Pro- 
" bably in no case do they exceed 15/, a boarder pel' 
" annum, except perhaps in the school house, whicli 
" pays no rent, and they necessitate a moi-e expensive 
" style of living." I made a calculation which wm 
quite under the mark; I put it at 14/. a year? — I 
think in the Head Master's house it is more, becau^ 
ho pays no rent. Tho profit of the Head Masler, 
as nearly as I can make out, is 17/. 10», per boy \ieT 
annum. I must say it is a very free estimate, but I 
can give the precise data on which it is founded. 
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316. You say, " I comptite the income of the 19 
" lower mtiaters to average 700/, a year exclusiye of 

'' the profit of the boarding Uoosea " ? — Yes. 

317. (_Mr. Vaughan.) Have you never entered 
into any computation as to what the class of maa- 
tera who are best off make ? — I have not ; but in 
consequence of a letter from the secretary I hare 
been trying to make a compatation, and have taken 
a great deal of trouble in trying to separate the items 
in any way. I have been trying to make a compnts- 
tion of what the proilte were on the school-house, and 
I will see whether 1 can get a similar computation 
from the other houses, but whether they will bo able 
to make anything like a computation that may be 
relied upon I do not know, 

318. Have you ever computed the income of a 
classical master who occupies a boarding house, being 
one of the classical masters who is paid a salary? — 
No ; I have not. 

319. I have made a rough calculation on such 
& master's prolits. I make it out to bo about 
644/. profit on the boarding house, reckoning 
the profit on each boarder rather under the mark at 
14/., 472/. for pupils, about 336/, derived from 
the school charges, that is to sny, fi-om the 15 
guinea foe and 120/. salary, so that on the whole 
the class of masters who are in the first position, 
even supposing the profit on their boarders to be 
only \iL a boy, would he something very near 
1.600/, a year? — I think several of the masters 
would probably say that 14/. was more than they 
really get from each boy. I think ihey would 
be correct in saying so, because I know by calculating 
what would be the coat of my own house if I had to 
pay a rent in proportion; I think that the 17/. 10s, 
would probabiy drop to about 12/. 10s., because such 
a house as that t could not get for 350/. a year ; that 
would bo 5/, a hoy. 

320. {Lord Clarenilon.) Probably you could not 
get it at all here? — Probably not; the rents are 
more than that, so that if the profit of my own house 
is 17/. 10*. a boy; 1 should doubt whether in the 
other masters' bouses they get above 12/. 10*. 

321. (Lord Lyttehon.) There is a statement in 
answer to another question, that you believe the 
profit of the boarding houses not to be above one- 
half of what it was in 1842; on what data do 
you ground that ? — Partly on the rise in the prices 
of provisions, and partly on the difference of habits, 
which necessilate in the first place very much better 
accommodation, and therefore very much larger rents, 
and secondly a great many more servants of a 
different class. 

^322. {Lard Clarendon.) The answer at the bottom 
of page 16 is of considerable importance : " The pre- 
" sent nnmber of masters is enough to teach the 
" school reasonably well. But there can be no doubt 
" that a few more would he a great improvement. 
" It is, however, felt that it would be a qiicationahle 
" policy to lower the salaries any further ; even as 
" it is, though first-rate men can be got-, they cannot 
" bo got 90 easily as three years ago. And it would 
" be a very great mistake to lower tho standard of 
" the men appointed to assistant masterships in order 
" to make the average size of a form 29 insteail of 
" 33." I think as a principle that is perfectly right, 
but do you find a greater difficulty in getting mas- 
ters now than formerly, tho masters having, as Mr. 
I Vaughan hasjust been saying, salaries of somethinp; 
like 1,600/. ? — In the first place that only applies to 
the seven senior masters ; and in the second place it 
ia not nearly so much as they used to got. It is a pure 
'question of tho market, and I can only say as a matter 
'of fact tliat I find them harder to get now than three 
years ago, I noticed that three years ago I had only 
to ask a man to come and ho came. This last year 
I asked four men to come and they dechned on tbo 
ground that the money was not enough. And this 
was in consequence of tho reductions made ia 18,58, 
■fcccause before 18.58 tho nnmber of pupils ivas unli- 
mited, and the school salary might rise above 336/. 
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323. {Mr. Vauffhan.) Although, perhaps, at th< 
moment of appointment the position of a master ii 
Eugby school was not worth much, were you not Bee. F. Ten^ 
able to tell him that if ho stayed there a certain ^''■ 
average nnmber of years, the place would be worth ''■ ^- ^kS ^i" 
1,600/. a year ? — 1 could not give him a boarding jj jj^ ^yg, 

house at onee, and I could not promise that when hia 

turn came the scbooi would he full, 

324. As a matter of fact you havo never said that 
his position would improve to that extent ? — I have 
only said, "You will get so much a year, and there 
" are so many boarding houses, to one of which you 
" can look forward," 

325. Do you think he would have a probability of 
getting BO much as that ? — I believe it is generally 
thought that these boarding bouses are worth a groat 
deal more than they really ore, 

326. (A Commissioner.) Would there bo any ob- 
jection to the extension of the boarding houses ?— 
Tbo only objection is that we have no room for moro 
boys in the school, so that you must diminish the 
number of boarders in each house, and then you 
would be taking away one of the great inducementa 
to able men to accept masterships. 

327. {Mr. Vattglian.) Can you State the average 
number of years a man will have to wait for a 
boarding house ? — It varies very much. It is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to give an average that would be a 
guide to any man. There was one instance of a man 
waiting for ten years without gotting a boarding 
house ; and I havo known a man get one after only 
two years. 

328. The last name in your list of masters of 

boarding houses is that of Mr. , and a few years 

ago I remember Mr. , an undergruJiiate at 

Oxford ? — When a now Head Master comes, there is 

always a great move. Mr. came with me ; of 

course he was one who camo at the top of that gr«at 
movp; but from that time forward the movement is 
slow, until another Head Master comes. 

329. I suppose there is an average which you could 
ascertain ? — Yes, I could get an average, no doubt. 

.■J30. (/.ord Li/ttelton.) Yon can tell how much 
those who have no houses make? — Yes. 

331. Tho difference is very great ? — Yes. 

332. {Lord Clarendon.) They average about 700/. 
a year ? — Yes. 

333. {Mr, Vaitghan.) I should mako it out more 
than that if the master had a full number of boys? 
— You can see what it is. 

331. It does not appear very clearly, but I am 
supposing the pupils to bo worth 472/. 10s., the 
charges to be 336/., and the salary 120/; I mdce it 
928/. at that calculation ? — Then you are taking the 
man at the top. He would get that certainly. 

335. I am supposing a man not to have a boarding 
house, hut to have a full number of pupils? — You 
suppose him to be at the top of the list, and to get 
336/. from the school, which is the case with only the 
first seven ; moreover, only the first seven got the 
120/. salary : and a man on first coming will not get 
bis full number of pupils. 

336. Do you give the mathematical and modern 
language masters houses just as you do the others ? — 
Yes. 

337. Is it the case that the second mathematical 
master is now conducting a boarding house ? — Ko, 
the first mathematical master. 

338. It is stated in the table, p. 15, that the second 
as well as the first has a boarding house ; is there 
then an error in the printing ^ — No, there is no error, 
because that gentleman died ; he died between tho 
two intervals. 

339. {I^rd Lyttelton.) The private pupils are 
limited to 50 ?— Yes. 

340. {Lord Clarendon.) You say, "The present 
'' distribution of tho scbooi income was agreed upon 
" by the masters in 1 858, It was then understood 
" that as nearly as possiblo one classical master 
" should be provided for every 32 boys." How can 
he take 50 private pupils? — Because he does not take 
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Rs pupils the 32 ho}'s of his form; tbe privnte pupils 
are not the same as the form. 

341. lie doca not get more thnn a man cHti do ? — 
I do not think it is at nil morQ than a man i^an do. 
He does not tftke the .50 privsl^ pupils all at onco ; 
I do not suppose he ever titkes more than 20 at a 
timo. 

342. As to No. 12. Has thorcever been an appeal 
against the Head Master in your time upon any point ? 
— None in my time. There was one, I think, in 
Dr. Goulhurn'a time. 

343. {To Mr. Hefford.) Can yoii state what 
camo of that? — I do not recollect that it came 
before tlia Trustees, 

(Dr.TeinpU.) Then It must have come to nothing. 
There was an appeal by the parent of a boy whom 
Cr, Goulbiivn had sent away. 

344. {Lord Clarendon.) " Tlie assistant masters 
" are, ns a rule, men from our own universities. All 
" are ao now, except one of the modern language 
" roaster.", who is a foreigner." Is thercaiiy instanceof 
ft non-university man being appointed? — Not to my 
knowledge. 

345. Is any preference given, ctrteru paribus, to a 
Rugby man ? — None whatever. 

346. (Kord Lyttelton.) When you speak of our 
niiiversities, you mean Oxford and Cambridge ? — 
Tos. 

347. (f-ord Clarendon.) Do the foundationers wear 
any particular dress ? — None whatever. 

348. At no time ? — At no time, 

349. At the bottom of pafie 17 you say, "Regard 
" being had to the number of schoiars on the founda- 
" tion, and to the income and exponditupo for the 
" charity, a residence withiti tbo limits for two years 
" is now required." Has that checked the influx of 
strangers who used to come ? — I should say it haa ; 
but I think it has made tliose who do come stay a 
little longer. They now frequently come before 
their boys are old enough lo coma to us, so that 
when the boys are old enough they become founda- 
tioners at ouce. 

350. They used to coma in largo ntiralers ? — Tes, 
and availed themselves of the foundation at once. 

351. {Lord Lytlellon.) These limiU of .5 miles and 
10 miles are, I apprehend, practically considerably 
longer than need be ; you do not practically find 
foundation boys coming fiom so far, do you ? — Yes ; 
they put them into the boarding houRCs. 

352. {Lord Clarendon to Mr. Hejf'ord.) You say, 
" The position of the foundationers is much more 
" advantageous than it was originally j" in what 
respect ? — The advantages to tbo foundationers now 
ai-e that they receive an education infinitely superior 
and more varied than what it used to be. 

353. {Mr. Vaughan to Mr. Hefford.) They arc 
entitled to instruction in particular subjects only 
by the original foundation, and as new subjects have 
been brought in they have had instruction in all 
those uew subjects, gradually, one after the other, 
for nothing ; so that they have now got a largo 
money's worth of instruction ? — Yes. 

354. How long have you known Rugby ? — Twenty- 

355. Do you happen to know what the population 
of Rugby was when you first camo hero ? — It was 
under 4,000. 

•35G, Do you know what the population is now ? — 
7,81S. accoi-ding to the census of 1861. 

357. Has the increase of population Iwen by thn 
immigration of new inhabitants or by the natural 
growth of the population ? — By the immigration of 
new inhabitants in some nicnsuro owin^ to the rail- 
ways. 

358. Are there a great number of faniilies here 
that were not here before the railways r — Yes ; a 
great many. 

3o!J. Do you attribute that to the railways having 
brought the population ? — In some measure, but I 
Ktiributf it still more to (ho popularity of Rugby 
as a place of education. 



360. Do you think the railways have made tnu^ 
difTercnce ? — 1 think that the railways have i 
tributed largely to it. 

361. Have you any notion as to the comparaiiij 
ralfi of progress in the population within the last V 
years ; take a hundred years before the last 30 y 
and the last 30 years ; in which period do yon im 
the poimlation has most increased ? — In the laUi 
certainly, the population in 1831 was about 2,3 
only. 

362. With regard to buildings : since you h&ve 1 
known it has the place entij'ely altered ? — ^V«; 
much. 

363. Should you recognize it for the same town if; 
were brought into it not knowing where you 
I do not think anyone would. 

364. Have you known during that time tbe 
of the property ? — I have. 

365. Can you give the Commission any idea of 
degree in which the valne of property has increi 
during the last 30 years ? — I think I may say it 
increased 2o per cent, at a rough calculation. 

366. I believe there is a certain small property' 
the place belonging to the school Trustees ? — Yi^g.. 

3()7. Has the money value of that cstat* inei 
at all in proportion to the rise in the value of proj 
in the town Do the Trustees derive from tiie 
perty which they have in the town an increase of 
come at all proportionate to what other inhabit 
who have property in the town derive ?— The Ti 
have no property in the town which they lot, 
one house let on a long lease. 

368. The consequence is it produces no pecuniur 
return at all ? — No. 

369. What is tbe nature of the population thU 
supplies the foundationers to the school; is it a popal». 
tion that remains here ? — It is chiefly a Suctuating 
population. 

370. Do people come bore, take the benefit of till 

education for their ohildren, and then go away 'i 

Generally. 

371. They are not permanent inhabitants ? — No. 

372. Supposing aiiy money had been left for tliB 
benefit of persons born at Kugby, it is not of that 
class that the foundation members of the school con- 
sist ? — No. They come here for the primary purpoN 
of availing themselves of tbe opportunity of educatdnj 
their children, 

373. Suppose the ciise of a founder who .300 yean 
ago had left a scliool for the benefit of tbo inbabitaois 
of the town in which he lived ; do you suppose thit 
those iuhabitauts bore at all tlA; same rolatioD to the 
locality that the picsunt iuhabitants of Itughy bear lo 
it ? — Certainly not. 

374. (Mr. Thompson.) Is there any good com- 
mercial school in tbo town ? — I am not aware of any, 
save one, kept by Mr. Hopewell. 

375. (Mr. rnwjfAaw.) I See from tbe returns that 
there are some n-sidcnts in the town wlio aro at 
the school but who are not foundjilioners, some rii 
lioys ; are they in the course of qualification lo be- 
come foundationers ? — Yes ; I should say every one 
of them. 

376. It is not then from any rejection of the bow- 
fits of the foundation but from disqualifit^ation ?— 
Yes. 

377. {Lord Lyttelton.) Would they become \n&- 
fied ipso/acto by living here two years ? — Y'es. 

378. {Lord Clarciidofi.) Is there any means of 
classifying or distinguisliing between those found** 
tioncrs who come merely for purposes of uducatJoh 
and then go awny, and those who are l>ona_fide resi- 
dents in the place, for whose benefit tlie foundadao 
was established ?— I have no doubt they could bs 
distinguished. 

379. There never has been any such disttnctios f 
— No. 

380. Do you at all know what proportion th« 
bear to each other ? — I do not 

381. {Mr. Thompson.) Can any trade^ii),.tn at 
Kugby send bis son lo the school 'i — Anyone. 
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S82. {Mr. VauffhantoDi. Temple.) Have you ever 
calculated the extreme pecuniary value which n foun- 
dationer might derive from the foundation suppos- 
ing he were to claim it all ? Supposing he were to 
take every advantage that he could tnke of the edu- 
cation that is given him, what would be the pecu- 
niai'y value of it ? — I think that ia answered at 
page 19. 

383. There are one or two tilings omitted in page 
19. That does not give a full account. In the first 
place the natural philosophy instruction is not men- 
tioned? — You mean if he took it. 

384. I mean supposing that he claimed it. There 
is also no mention of the drawing master ? — No. 
Natural philosophy and drawing should be added. 

385. {Lord Clarrndon.) Founilaliuiiers are always 
admitted by the Head Master on application, without 
any application to the Trustees, are they not ? — Yes. 

386. {To Mr. Hefford.) Attholatterendof No. 17 
you say, " The Act of the 54 Geo. 3., after reciting 
"' that it was expedient that a oliapel should be erected. 
'■ enacts that the Trustees may raise 14,000/. for that 
" and other purposes." Was that sum so expended ? 
—Yea. 

387. On the chapel ?— Yes, on that and the other 
purposes specilied in the Act. 

388. {LordLjjttfUan.) Then the costof that cliapel 
did not exceed 14,000/. ?— No ; the money was also 
applied under the Act of Parliament to increase the 
number and stipends of the exhibitioners. 

389. {Lord Devon.) I thought I understood from 
you that that went for the chapel only ? — No. The 
cost of the chapel was not to exceed lj,000/. 

390. That originally was without the transept? — 
Yes. It has cost a great deal more than that since 
it was built. 

391. (Aorrf Clarendon to Dr. Temple.) It says, 
" The Trustees have the power of limiting the num- 
" ber of nun -foundationers." Now the number of 
the boys in each house cannot be increased without 
the permisMon of the Head Muster. You would not 
increase ihe number of hoarding houses unless the 
number of boys increased ? — No, I should not. 

392. {f.ordLi/ttel/on.) Do you refuse a great many 
now ? — I refuse twice as many as I take, because I 
have not room. I have three times as many applica- 
tions as I can take in the school. 

393. {Lord Clarendon.) No. 18. " Tho ordinary 
" charges of a boy at Rugby arc best exhibited by the 
" annexed specimens of half-yearly bills." Ia it the 
custom to send the Ijills in twice a year ? — Twice a 
year. Wo have only two holidays in tho year, not 
three as at Harrow and Eton. 

394. " The expenses of o boy at any other boarding 
" house are 21. I6s. per annum more than at the school 
" house, since the other houses put ilrcs into their 
" studies, and charge for them." Are the school house 
studies so warm that they do not want fires ? — They 
are wanned by hot air. The passages ore warmed. 

395. {Mr. Vanghan.) Do you think it eftectual ? 
—Tolerably. ■ 

396. {Lord Clarendon.) But the boys are warm 
enough? — Tliey do not complniu certainly. Y'ou 
could not put fireplaces in the present studies ; you 
would have to pull them down. 

397. If the boys do not complain, you do not think 
they are likely to be suffering ? — I think the hot air 
flues warm the place very fairly. 

398. About what is a boy's school bill ? — X65 is 
the average half-yearly. 

399. {Mr. Vanghan.) Imakoout that theneccsiaiy 
charges are 88/. 2s. Gd. per annum ? — I have known 
boys go through tho school with theii' yearly bills 
never amounting to 100/. 

400. That is with tradesmen's bills ?— Yes. 

401. I am speaking of the necessary school charges 
d the board and lodging ? — Probably about 90/. 

402. {Lord Lj/ttelton.) Does any boy learn dancing 
'liere ? — I have never known anyone to do so. 

403. {Lord Clarendon.) You said that the drawing 
laater lived in London ; is not that rather au iucon- 
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vcnience? — Wo must take our choice betweeu getting RDGBT. 
a very good man from London or not po good a man —— 

here. Rto.PJ^tmi 

404. How often does ho come ? — Once a wt 

405. {Lord Devon.) I see there is a drilling 
is that the same man who drills the rifles?— The rifle 
corjis, I may observe, is put very much in tho hands 
of the boys themselves. Tho masters interfere as 
little AS possible, only just to keep the accounts clear. 
They make their own rules and their own arrange- 
ments entirely. 

406. Who is tho captain ?— Marsden, a Bisth-forfn 
boy. There was an application made to me the day 
before yesterday by a gentleman to join in a petition 
to have a cadet rifle corps organized under the autho- 
rity of the Crown. It did not come to me directly, 
but it vias, an application made to Marsden as the 
senior ofiicer of this rifle corps. 

407. {Lord Lyttelton.) Have you any limit as to 
age? — Yes ; no one is admitted under 16. 

408. {Lord Clarendon.) "Practically the regularity 
" of the school hours compels a uniformity in the 
" mode of life throughout the schooL Boys resident 
" in the town are subject to the same rules." How 
do you enforce those same rules? — Merely by punish- 
ing deviations when they are detected. 

409. I mean such as going to bed at ten ? — A boy 
cannot very easily break through rules of that sort ; 
bo must be singularly close to do so. 

410. If he lives in tho town ? — Yea ; ho must keep 
his tongue very close, because his school- fellows would 
And it out, and he would be considered as taking an 
unfair advantage in the I'aco for promotion. They 
are subject to tiie same rules if they live ivilh their 
parents as if they live in tho boarding houses. They 
must not be out at night without leave. 

411. "The assignment of studies and bedrooms 
" depends solely on tho discretion of the masters of 
" tho boarding houses." Is there any supervision of 
the Head Master in these matters ? — No ; it is left 
to the masters of the boarding houses. Of course it 
is understood that the Head Master could interfere if 
ho chose. It would require some very strong reason 
to induce him to do that. 

412. {Lord Li/llclton.) Tliere is no case, I suppose, 
of a single bed-room to a boy ? — It is rare to have 
as few as two boys in a bed-room. 

413- (Lord Clarendon.) " In no house does any 
" one study contain more than three boys." What 
are the dimrnsions of the studies ? — About the size of 
this tabic, I should think. 

414. {Mr. Vanghan.) Have you any i-egulalJona 
as to the boys being put together; do you put strangers 
together or boys of any size together ? — We use' our 
own discretion simply. It is tho business of the 
beginning of tho half-yeai-, and a great trouble it 

415. If they are relations you put them together ? 
— Yes ; brothers we always put together. 

416. {Lord Clarendon.) " The scale of diet is uni- 
" form, but not defined by any rule. At 8j, break- 
" fast ; bread and butter, tea, cofiee, or cocoa : at 
" I^, dinner; meat and vegetables, pudding or cheese, 
" sometimes soup." Is the diet really good in the 
boarding houBes ? — I know in my house they actually 
eat up pretty nearly a pound of meat apiece a day ; 
veiy little short of that. That seems a tolerable 
proof that the meat is good. 

417. Then you consider that the diet is good, suf- 
ficiently well-cooked, and not complained of ?— Yes, 
I am certain it is good and sumcient. 

418. Throughout the boarding-houses? — I do not 
mean that I have never had complaints ; that wo do 
occasionally have [ but I om speaking generally. T 
am satisfied that it is really good. 

419. {Lord Devon.) I need hardly ask whether, if 
those complaints are made, they are inquired into and 
redressed, if necessary ? — Yes. 

420. {Lord Lyttelton.) As to pastry-cooks; does 
food BO obtained form a considerable portion of their 
food ? — It is not A recognized portion in any way. 

Ii3 
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^BUGBT. 421. (Mr. Vamjhan.) Nor a customary one ?— No. 

* 422. {Lord Lyttelton.) As to No. 27, how ilo^ you 

f,P.Tem}ilt. mean tJjat " tho furniture cannot bo much"? — If 
, y^aff J you look at page 19, tbcro is tho carpenter ; that is 
fc'l^ ■ the whole of it. It all appears under the head of 
arMiiy 18B2. " carpenter." 

' 423. (Lord Clarendon.) Whomakes the valuation ? 

A man who i» appointed to do it. 

424. (Lord LpOcltan.) In page 19, you say, " Car- 

" penier highest. 21. 8s. id., lowest, 14s. — average, 

" 9rf."? Tho total is the average, not each item. 

Tho heading " average " does not refer to any of these 
Beparate charges. These are actual sums. 

425. What is the 2d. th& average of ?— It ia not an 
average of anything. Nothing is an average in the 
bill headed "average," but the bottom sum of 
Gal. 6». 8irf. 

426. What are the table covers raado of? — They 
arc very like this. 

427. What are the tables made of? — Deal. 

428. Do you consider that the system is good of 
the boys atudying in their studies rather than in 
separate bed rooms. At Eton, for instance, I believe 
they all have separate bedrooms ? — Tea. I prefer 
our system, 

429. Not quite always ; but the general rule is one 
boy 10 each room ? — At Eton I believe it is. 

430. {Lord Clarendon.) At Harrow it is two ? — . 
Tea, I prefer large bedrooms. 

431. To these small ones ?— Yes. 

432. {Mr. Vaughan.) Tou mean large bedrooms 
apart from the studying rooms ? — Yes. 

433. (Lord Lytlehon.) What are your reasons for 
preferring large bedrooms ? — I think, on the whole, 
it is better for the boys to be more in public, 

434. Tou think there are moral advantages in it ? 
—Decidedly. 

435. What do you call a large bedroom ? — Four 
or five ; I mean more than two. 

436. Tou think that degree of publicity has an 
advantage ? — Tes. 

437. (Lord Devon.) Would it have any influence 



on private prayer ? — They have that in their studies 

438. ThoK of a certain standing in the school, nod 
others ? — There are very few in a study ; a boy could: 
have no difficulty in getting a study to hi mn eilf 
times ifhe chose. 

439. Do they say their prayers in their bedrooBul 
— YcB, always before they get into bed. 

440. You do not hear of their being quizzed 
anything of that sort ? — No ; the only complaint X ' 
ever had on the subject was al>out three yoara igo^J 
when a boy came up to complain of tho tyranny oB \ 
one of the praepostors who would not allow him. to go 
on with his washing whilst another boy close by va* 
saying his prayers, which he thought: was an tiBw 
warrantable interference. 

441. ( TMrd Clarendon.) Are the studies open at iha 
top ? — -Jfo, they are not. ■ 

442. There are divisions ? — They are actual Uttle 

443. (Mr. Thompson.) la there any distinct Tan-' 
tilation for them ? — They are ventilated by openings 
alwve the doors. 

444. (Lord Devon.) With reference to bathing or 
washing, I observe every boy haa a wash-hand stftiid, 
is there any provision for any other washing tbaa 
can be accomplished in a wash-hand baain ? — Tbere 
is a washing room. 

445. In the house ? — Yes. 

446. What sort of a room is it ? — It is a goad 
enough room for tho purpose. They have tubR. 

447. Is that used periodically ? — Yes, they go tn 
it regularly. Some of them have sponge baths up in 
their rooms. 

418. (Lord Lyttelton.) Do they much use tbat<dd 
building, the bath ? — I think thoy do. 

449. {Lord Clarendon.) Do tliey also use the 
river ? — Tes, they bathe in the Avon ; that is in tlie 
summer. They have no hot-water baths. 

450. (Lord Lyttelton.) Do they use it nil the yew 
round? — Some very adventurous spirits; it is ex- 
ceedingly cold water. 
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The earl OF CLARENDON m the Chair. 
Tho Rev. Frederick Temple, D.D., and Mr. George Vaij;ntine EIefford, recalled. 



451. (Mr. Vaughan to Mr. Ilrfford.) Do the capi- 
tation fees to the Ilcad Master consist of six guineas 
for each foundationer ? — Tes. 

452. Is it correctly stated hero that tho Truatees 
are empowered to pay the sum of six guineas under 
Rulo 3 of 1 7 George 3rd. and under the Orders of the 
Court of Chancery of the I4th April 1808 and the 
1st August 1823 ? — It is correct ao far as this, that 
under the 17th George 3rd part of the six guineas is 
to bo paid. Following that up, 3/. are to be paid ; 
by the Order of the Court of Chancery of the 14th 
April 1 808, 21. more, making 51. ; and by another Order 
of the Court of Chancery U, 6». 

453. Then it is not quite correct to say that it is 
under the Order of August 1823 ?— No, that is a mia- 
(juotation, it should be 182S, not 1823. 

454. Is the Order of 1828 wliicli you have re- 
ferred to quoted at all in the report at present in ? — 



show us that Order ? — I have not 
ly possession. I find in the Trusleca' 



455. " 
IheOrdi 

order book that the Order was directed to bo made, 
the previous April, and at the general annual meeting 
following it ia referred to as having been made, 

456. Ton have not the original Order here, butyou 



have a reference 
Truateca ? — ^Tes. 

457. What sum 
require to bo paid : 
tioner ? — X\. 6*. i' 

458. Which woi 
Yea. 




^ tho Order in i 

does that order of the Trustees 
is tho capitation fee of a founda- 
. addition to the other paytnenta. ■ 
lid make up the six guineas ?— -J 

459. With regard to the assistant masters, I unde^ 1 
stood that there was also a capitation foe of rii 
guineas ? — Yes. 

460. Tou hove referred to the same authorities for 
that ; ia it authorized entirely by tho saino antho- 
rities ? — Not the same authorities which apply ,to' t^ A 
other. The order applying to the six guineas .to the'| 
assistant masters ia the Order of 1S28. 

461. Then the whole of the capitation feea i 

tioned there are in fact authorized to bo paid 1>T j 
Order of tho Court of Chancery of 1828, which o ' 
you have not got here ? — Tes, 

462. But you have the order of the Trusto. 
made in pursuance of that Order of the Court c 
Chancery ? — I have. 

463. Have you it hero ? — Yea. 

464. Will you lei us see it ?— Tes. In April l^J 
there is an order that an application be ma^ to it' 
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Court of Chancery to grant theee feed. — "Ordered, 
** that an application be forthwith toacle to the 
'' Chancellor to enable the Trn&tecs, out of their sur- 
" plusincoine, to piij' the Slim of twelve guineas for the 
'' school instrnction of each foundationer, instead of 
" the five pounds now paid to theHeadMaster,and that 
" six guineas thereof be paid to the Head Master, 
" and the remainder be divided amongst the assis- 
** tant masters. Ordered, that such of the Trustees 
" ns happen to be in town be a Committee for super- 
" intending the proposed application," 

463. Will you give us the order made in conse- 
quence ? — " Ordered, that the private tuition in 
" future be optional with non- foundationers as well 
'■ as foundationers, and that it be ten guineas to the 
" boys in the upper school, and six in the lower 
" school. Ordered, that every non -foundationer do 
" psy twelve guineas per annum for school instruction 
* insteadofsix to be divided, as above-mentioned, with 
" reference to the foundationers." This is from the 
minutes of the Trustees in April 1828, and in those 
of the annual meeting on the 8th July following, 
there is an order as follows : — " Ordered that the 
" Increased pay of ]/. 6»., which the Trustees are 
*' empowered by a late Order of the Chancellor to 
" give to the Head Master for every foundationer 
" making the sum for each foundationer six guineas 
" per annum, be paid to him in future. Ordered 
" that the six guineas per annnm for each founda- 
" tioner which by the same Order the Trustees are 
" allowed to pay to the assistant masters be divided 
" amongst them in such proportion as the Head 
" Master for the time being shall' thick proper." 

466. It is only under that Order then that the mas- 
ters are entitled to any capitation fee at all from the 
foundationers ? — Yes. 

' 467. And it is under that Order that the U. 6a. 
capitation fee is paid to the Head Master? — Yes, 
-it i)h 

468. TheOrderyou have juat quoted also empowers 
the under masters to take ten guineas in the upper 
Bcliool for private tuition, and six guineas in the lower 
Bchool ? — Yes i but directs the amount to be divided 
'amongst them in such proportions as the Head Master 
shall think proper. 

469. For private tuition ? — Yes ; the whole of the 
fees go first to the Head Master, and are then re- 
distributed. 

470. Have they always been so ? — I believe so. 

471. That merely altera the form of it. The fee 
payable under that order in the lower school, I un- 
derstand, was six guineas 7 — Yes. 

472. Has that order been modified since by any 
, other order ? — No j that order has not beeu altered. 

473. What is actually paid?— I cannot toll. Tlie 
order was that it should be optional. When it is paid, 

'it would be ten guineas for the upper school, and six 
guineas for the lower achool. 

474. I understood that the payment was to depend 
on the boy's option to have a private tutor ; but, 
supposing the boy to have a private tutor, has tliero 
been any orcter altering the sum payable from six 
guineas to ten guineas in the lower i^chool ? — I am not 
aware of it. 

475. What is actually paid now, six guineas or ten 
guineas ? 

(Dr. Temple.) Ten guineas. 
, , {Mr. Befford.) The fees so paid do not come under 
my knowledge. 

476. ( To Mr. Hqffbrd.) Then, so far as you know, 
there haa been no order on the part of the Trustees 
empowering the taking of ten guineas for the private 
tuition of those in the lower school ? — I am not aware 

,llkat tbei'e is any such order. I have not directed my 
,, Mtention to that point in searching the order book, 

but I can soon ascertain ; I should say there is no 

order. 

477. As a matter of fact, then, do you know it is 
so ? — Having referred to the order book, I tnow it 

so. 

4"8. {To Dr. Temple.) Do you know how long 



ago it was that ten guineas were lirst taken for private PUGUr; \ 

tuition in the lower scliool ? — I do not ; it was before 

I became Head Master. Rtv.F^tmi 

479. {Lord Clarendon.) Are there many hoys in q y £' g 
the lower school ? — There are very few in the lower " ' 
school who have private tutors ; it is really of so 13 Mny isat 
very little use to send them to private tutors while 
there, because what the tutor has to do with those 
little boys is much more to see that they learn their 
lessons than to do any work with them, although 
it takes a great deal of time and trouble. It can bo 
done just as well by the parents. 

4S0. Do the parenls take pains to do so ? — I think 
in most cases they take a greal deal of pains to look 
after their children. 

481. [Mr, Vavgkan to Mr. Ilefford.) K we go 
down to the writing master's payment of 50/. the 
authority given for that is Rule I, 17 Geo. 3. cap. 71.? 
—Yes. 

462. But, upon referring to Rule 1, I find that only 
40/. was allowed ? — Yes, that is so. It was increased 
by the Trustees in 1826. 

483. (Lord Lyttelton.) And it hug been so ever 
since ?— Yes. 

484. (Mr. Vauffhan.) With reference to the exhi- 
bitions in the account, you say that the sum of 960/. 
is paid on account of the 16 exhibitions of 60/., is 
that literally the fact ? — I have no doubt of it. 

485. But was it not the custom then to have exhi- 
bitions Home of which were 40/., 50/,, and 60/. ? — 
Not in or prior to 1360. 

486. When was the change made ? — The order of 
the Charity Conmiissioners was made in March 1859, 
and the elections would take place in the following 
June, but the stipends would not be payable until 
after June 1860, and thus would come into the 
accounts of the year ending Midsummer 1861. 

487. Then this account refers to a state of things 
which no longer exists? — Yes; tlie 16 oxhlbitious 
charged in the account wera all at £60 per annum. 

488. (Mr. Thompson.) I thought you said there 
were 21 exhibitions ? — So there are ; but they do not 
always keep the required residence. Perhaps I may 
be permitted to hand in this table ? 

The witness handed in the following table : 
Html Master .-— £ n. J, 



Salarj of tach allowed bj i; Geo. 3. c, 71. ruK' 1. 
Order of Court of Chancery of 1 August 1 S2'i 1 

7 Gea 4. c. 128. sect 3. - - / 



WriliKg Master : — 

17 Geo. 3.0. 71. rult 1. - 
Increwdl by iw order of Trustee* ii 



Ezlibitiom .— 
17 Geo. 3.0. 71. rules. 
Order of Court of Chttnctry, 180 



£50 


" 


• 


.«o 


„ 


„ 


- £5U 


„ 





-jm 


_._ 


» 



489. {Mr. Vavglittn.) I wish to ask a question. 
which I omitted yesterday, about the foundationers. 
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BTTGBT. At the time when the founder diciT, what wns the 

. r&!»tiTO value of ihc two properties in Warwickshire 

lm.F.TnHp!t. ^j London ?— In London it, was 8/. a year, and in 
Warwickshire 16/. 13s. 4rf. 

490. At the lime of tlie fouoder, what was the 
proportionale value of the Warwickshire est:it« aa 
compared wilh the London estate ? — The proportion 
of the London to the Warwickshire was about one- 
third of the whole. 

491. What is the proportion now of the London to 
the Warwickshire ? — It is as 4(5 to I 

492. At the time of the founder it was as 1 to 2 ? 
—Yes. 

493. Do you know the proportion of the Browns- 
over property to tlie Rugby property at the time of 
the founder ? — No ; the property ai Rugby waa oc- 
cupied by the Mead Master, 

494. How many BrowuHover boys (foundationers) 
are iherc in the school now ? — I can ascertain tiiiit. 

495. Do you think there is a single oue at tho 
present moment ? — No ; I have looked at tlie lUt and 
do not find one. 

496. In fact all Ihc foundationers are from Rugbv ? 
—Yes. 

497. Can yuugive rao the population of Rugby 
now and 30 years ago ?— Yes ; I will hand this in. 

The witues» banded in the following table : 
Population of Rugby. 





Houses 




156.3 - 


- 69 - 


- 350 about 


1663 - 


- 160 - 


- 800 about 


1725 - 


- 183 - 


- 900 about] 


1801 - 


- 278 - 


- 1,487 


1811 - 


- 319 - 


- 1,805 


1821 - 


- 415 - 


- 2,300 


I83I - 


, 


- 2,.501 


1841 - 


- 782 - 


- 4,008 


1851 - 


- 1,234 - 


- 6,851 


1861 - 


- 1,469 - 


- 7,818 


ay state to the Commissi 


n, that although the 



popnlntion is stated aa 7,818 for 1861, there would 
be at least 300 more who reside in tho parish of 
Bilton, hut so close to the town of Rugby as really to 
belong to it. 

498. Are there any means of aseerlaining what it 
was in the founder's time ? — I should say there are 
means of ascertaining it. 

499. Have you ever formed any notion of what it 
was ? — I should say it was not above .jOO. 

500. Tou have no doenment.^ at all which would 
show ? — I have no authentic documents ; I may hiivo 
some local history of Rugby. 

501. (Sfr. TAompsott.) It was a market town from 
the first, was it not? — Not from the first. It was a 
chapelry attached to Clifton, but that was anterior 
to tho time of the founder. I think it was severod 
from Clifton about tho t3th or 14th century. 

502. {3fr. Vavghait.) I suppose you havo no 
documents showing tho increase in the value of pro- 
perty since tho time ihe tii'st census was taken in 
1831? — I have not. I can state this, that the 
rateable value to tho poor rate is nearly trebled. 

503. (Lord Clarendon.) Then as to tho number of 
fellowships ? — The fellows of Ihe charity as they 
existnoware: — The Rev.R.Eird ; he wasappointed 
master in 1823, elected fellow in 1841, after a service 
of 18 years, aud his fellowship was 200f. a year. 

504. When did he cea^e to be a master, when he 
was elected a fellow ? — It was so in all cases, except 
Mr. Anstsy's. Then there is Mr. Bonamy Price : he 
was elected master in 1830, and fellow in 1850, a fter 
20 years' service. He was allowed 100/. it / ear, 
which five years afterwards (1854) waa increased to 
200/. 

505. He had long ceased _lo be a master then ? — 
Yes, for four years. 

506. Do you know on what grounds it waa in- 
creased ?— A fellowship of 200/. a year was granted 
to him in 1850, but as the revenues of the charity 
vera not sufficient to pay him the full lunount, the 



Trustees allowed him 100/, per annum, which whoju 
the revenues increased was raised to 200/. !Mr. Anstey ' 
WHS elected master in 1820. and fellow in 1830, ftftw,' 
10 years' service. He had 100/. a year. 

507. {Mr. Thompson.) Was there any particular 
reason for that ? — The only reason was that he hadt. 
been a master for ten years and upwards. 

508. That is the minimum ?— Yea. 

509. {Lord t.ijttelton.) Do the Trustees place c 
record tho grounds on which they grant these fellofr>^ 
ships ? — No. 

510. Do you know whether it is for service almie^ 1 
or in refeivnce also to the circumstances at the time ?' 
— I believe that it has generally been for length of 
service alone. 

511. I suppose it is not simply because he I 
completed the term of service contemplated by th•^ 
Act- There is some reference lo the circumstoaoMi 
of the individual, I suppose? — No reference wluit* 
ever as far as my recollection extends. 

512. What was the year of Dr. Arnold's appoinb 
raent? — His appointment to the school was in 1"** 
The Rev. P. ^\*. Powlet was elected master in 1 
and in 1839, after 14 years' service, fuUow at 100^ 
a year. The Rev. H. Highton was elected master in 
184.5, and fellow in 1857, after 12 years' aerrio^ 
and his fellowship also was 100/. a year. 

The witness handed in the following table : 
Fellows. — 1862. 



B«¥. C. A. Anstey- 
„ ]'. W. Povlct 
„ K. Bird 

Boaamy Price. Esq. 

Rev. H. Mighlou - 



Date or 
Master as Fellow, 



B^3~ 



100 



'.Sg 



' Fiom 185D to 1834 thin vits only XlOO per umum. 

513. Havo they got tho 2O0/. since ?— No. 

514. (Mr. Thompson.) I see you have put in 8 
what is that?— You mean the sum of 82/. IHt.Ad. 
included in the charge for fellowships ; the tot^ ai 
should be 700/., but the deductions on occouiit tH 
property tax in two cases bring it down to 682/. \%t.4i.: 

515. (Mr. Vaughnn.) The whole amount of Ibe 
property tax ts a disbursement from the fnnda ?— . 
We are discharged from property tax in regard to sB 
tho fellowships except two. because the fellows p^ 
the tax themselves, but in those two cases there w— 
a dispute. Mr. Bonamy Price and Mr. Bird did n. 
return their fellowships to the Income Tax Conui^' 
sioners, thinking that the Trustees were to pay ^ 
tax upon them, aud the consequence was that n,'**^* 
malely they were obliged to refund three years* b 
whilst wo gave the tax surveyor in Loudon an uni" 
taking that wc would deduct Ibe tax in futui-e ( 
these two gentlemen, which we have accordinglr 

5 16. I understjind you paid, in fact, .the ineoma ti 
on these fellowships for the fellows ? — Yes. 

517. If you paid that for the fellows, it was k ffi 
bursement by the Trustees ? — Yes. ^^ 

518. Does that appear in the account ? — Soj j 
liave charged it by dednction. 

519. Should it not appear. Was it paid Or in' 
eluded in the taxes ? — No, it is not included ; the p 
aud taxes are the local taxes. 

520. Then it does not appear at ail in the aceaantF 
— No, except by deduction. 

521. {Lord Lt/Ueltan.) But tlio dcductiou U not ] 
specified ? — It is not. 

522. {Mr. Vaugkan.) The Trustees have aetmllri 
parted with that money although not directly 10 I' 
t'ellows ? — Yes. 

523. {Lord Lfftlelloii.) As you have the minnte I 
book could you read the minute of the Trustee* dfr- I 
daring that they will not appoint in future, exM 
under special circumstances ? — On the 18th A^l J 
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1861 this minatc was enlereit in the book ■. " The 
" Trustees having regaril to the increased number of 
" fouDdationers, and the probable iuci-ease of the ex- 
'* penditore from tliis and other causes took into con- 
" sideration iho reasons which the Trustees originally 
" had in view iu the establifliment of followships, 
" and iho necessity for making any future appoint- 
" ment to fcllowehips, and they inclined to the 
" opinion that no such reiiaons now exiwt, and iJiat it 
" waa expedient tlint no such appointment should in 
" future be made. They were, however, unwilling to 
** come to any definite resolution on the mutter with' 
" out first consulting the Head Master, ond they ac- 
" cordingly adjourned the further consideration 
" thereof until the next annual ineeiing." The next 
aonnal meeting whs the 26th June I8(jl,and after 
seeing Dr. Temple the following resolution waa 
passed, "Tho Trustees reconsidered the subject of 
" appointments to fellowships, and they think it 
" expedient for the present to discontinue appointing 
" any further fellowships except in special cases." 

52i. {Mr. i'niiffhm.) Are you awaro that addi- 
tions have been made to the school close in recent 
years ? — I know there have been additions made. 

525. Bo you know what they are ? — I cannot tell 
the quantities, but I con furnish ihem from the map 

52G. You know there have been additions ? — Yes. 

527. I>o you know at what time they were made ? 
— That I cannot tell from memory. 

528. Do you know whom the ground came from, or 
what (be ground was that was taken into the scliool 
close ? — Tt was in the possession of tho Head Master. 

529. For what purpose had tho Head Master been 
in tho habit of using it? — For his own private 
aecommodation . 

530. Do you know tho amount altogether that has 
been taken in that way ? — I sliould my from four to 
live acres, speaking in round numbers. 

531. When it was taken for the accommodation of 



the school, do you know whether any more ground RUGBY, 

was given to the Head Master for tlio loss ? — There 

was none. Itts.F.Tai 

532. Si, that in fact, it was a pure loss of con- „ J^~ 
venience to the Head Maslor ?— Yes. *'■ *'"'lf'^ 

533. Is there not some ground in his possession isMayiei 

still, between the present close and the hedge which 

surround? the close ? — Yes, a small slip. 

534. Would there be any difliculty in the Trustees 
providing the Head Master with proper accommoda- 
tion in case that were made pai't of the school cloae P 
— It might be obtained, but it would be at a very 
high price. 

535. Are there not fields close at hand, which the 
Head Master's w^rvants could have access to ? — If the 
parties would consent to let them, which is very 
doubtful indeed. 

536. What is the market price of the ground sur- 
rounding the school close ? — I should say from 5/. to 
6^ au acre. 

537. (Lord Clarendon.) To purchase or to hire ? 
—To biro. 

538. {Mr, Vai/ghan.) What is the amount of 
acreage which is now in the possession of the Head 
Master, lying between the school close and that bodge 
and row of trees which form tho natural boundary 
of tho close now ? — I cannot state precisely, but I 
should say about two acres. 

539. Do you feel it a matter of great doubt whether 
the Trustees would be able to get any ground ? — I 
think it would be exceedingly diflieult to get any 
ground close adjoining or in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. It is possible that we might, 

440. You would have to pay rather a fancy price 
for it, wouM you not ? — Yea ; I should any, at least, 
6/. an acre. 

541. You think that with money you might per- 
suade tho owners? — It is possible we might. 

542. You will not say more than that '( — No. 



Mr. Hefford then withdrt 



The Rev. Dr, Temple re-examined. 






543. (Lord Clarendon.) "There is no age fixed 
" authoritatively as the earliest at which a boy c^n 
" be adniittcfl into the school. TI'O masters would, 
" in most cases, refuse to take boarders under 12. 
" Boys resident in the town would be admitted 
" earlier if competent to commence learning Latin." 
Do you think tliat conducive to tlie prosperity of tho 
school ? — I do not think it atiects the prosperity of 
the school at all. 

544. As far as your observation goes, you would 
have no objection if that regulation of the Trustees 
,119 to discontinuing to appoint to fellowships were 
made final and compulsory upon them ? — No objec- 
tion whatever. 

545. (Mr. Vaughait.) May I ask if the nature of 
that provision for "special eases" is such that it tends 
at all to be granted in cases where it is not for the 
absolute benefit of the school that itshould be granted? 
. — I should not think there would be any chance of 
its being granted now without reference to the benefit 
of the school. 

546. Would it not naturally come forward in the 
shape of an individual case to the Trustees? — Yes ; 
it would certainly. 

'■" ■ 7 

d I 
general rules ? — I have known no disposition on tli 
part of the Trustees to depart from general rules, 
T was asked just now if I could bring a school 
jisler; I have here tho register of the boys admitted. 
XJBands in the game.) 

548, {Lord Lt/ttelton.) Are all the regularly re- 
curring payments which are ever made by tho Head 
Master entered in these papers as far as you are 
aware. Are there no other payments for any school 
purposes which are not here ? — All the payments to 



547- Is there not a tendency in individual cases to 
present themselves as " special cases " in reference 



masters are entei'ed here. There are certain prizes 
which are given by the Head Master which do not 
appear here, and there is the payment, which is a 
customary payment, of 30/. a year to tho Incumbent 
of St. Matthew's Church, which has lasted since tho 
time of Dr. Arnold. 

549. On what consideration was that originally 
given ? — Simply because there was a subscription for 
tlie building of a church iu that part of the town. 
It was very much needed, and Dr. Arnold refused to 
subscribe to the Church. He said he would sub- 
scribe to the payment of the clergyman. 

550. That can hardly be said to have any connexion 
with the school at all ? — None whatever. 

551. {Lord Clarendon.) That comes out of the 
master's fee ? — It is a private payment of course. It 
is not in auy way compulsory. 

552. (Lord Lytteltoit.) Are there no other school 
payments ? — No regular payments, except a few 

553. {Lord Clarendon.) Are they of sufficient 
value to make it worth while to take any notice of 
them ?— No. 

554. They appear somehow in thetie tables ? — Tho 
value is given in the lists which are referred to in 
No. 5, at the bottom of page 27. Several of those 
prizes are given by the Head Master, and which of 
them are given by the Head Master is stated in the 
school lists. 

555. That is a separate paper ? — Yes. 

556. {Mr. Vavghan.) On No. 3; what is the 
motive of that rule, that a boy cannot remain in the 
lower school after 16, nor below the 6th form after 
IS ? — If a boy is so backward that he cannot rise 
above tho lower school by the time he ia 16, it is 
presumed that our system is not well adapted to his 

E k 



fdneation, noil if so. it is better thnt ho phould he 
scnv where he cun receive more individual instruction. 
*- 557. Is it so with rognrd to 18 ? -With regard to 
^ 18 the rcaeon is very much the same. Boya who stay 
eu long as tliat, generally speaking, are going to the 
Unirorsitiee, and if n l>oy cannot get into the 6Lh 
form by llie time he ia IK, it i? a. pretty certain sign 
that ho wHuta some apeciu! preparation before ho 
goes. 

558, Does the effect which the presence of those 
boys may haTo among boys very much younger than 
thcmsolvea in the same form, constitute a part of the 
rcBsiin ? — Yes, certainly, it couatitutes a part of tlie 
reason ; but we sliould nut feel justified in dealing 
with boys simply with reference to the effect on the 
school, if we did not also think that it was for their 
own good. 

559. I suppose you are aware that owing possibly 
to the difficulty of keeping a registry of the boys' 
ages, that rule is oilcn encroacliod upon ? — I am 
quite aware that the rule ia not strictly observed, but 
it is never broken through without special permission. 

5tK). You are always applied to ? — Yes, and special 
pcnnission is granted in case thore is a report trc>m 
the maatoi- of the form in which the boy is, and from 
the tutor, that the boy is one who deserveft to remain 
in the school, and for whom in all probability, it 
wouhl he belter that he should. 

561. (f.ord Lyttellaji.) It it tl.e fact that it is 
difficult to keep the registries of ages accurately ? — 
I think not ; I do not think there is any real diffi- 
culty. 

562. Does it not often happen, as a matter of fact, 
that boys do leave under the age of eighteen ? — Yes, 
it happens pretty often. 

563. As to No. 4. docs it often happen that boys 
are placed so high as the lifth form on first arriving? 
— "Not a very large number ; three or four every 

564. Not more than that? — ^No, I think not ! it 
appears on the table. 

565. {Lord Clnrendon.) I suppose if a hoy were 
ever so well qualillcd, you wouhl not admit him into 
tho sixth form nt first ? — No, not above the fifth. 

566. {Lord Lijtlellun.) May he be admitted into 
any part of the fifth ? — Yes, tlie fifib means the 
upper fifth. 

567- {Lord Clarendon.) If a boy reaches the nge 
of nineteen, you require him (o go ? — We require him 
to go at the end of tho half year, not on his birth'day. 

568. {Lord LytlelUm.) At tlie end of the half-year 
after his nineteenth birthday ? — Yes. 

569. {Mr. Vnughan.) I yesterday asked a quc-s- 
tion on No. 3 as to powers of the Trustees and Head 
Master over the school generally j I would ask now 
on No. 7 whether the Head Master has the power to 
introduce new subjects of study and to make them 
compulsory on all without consulting the Trustees, 
new subjects such as modern languages, or natural 
science?— I do not think the Head Master would be 
justified in making any very large introduction of new 
studies. He could do anything which would not 
disturb the general system of the school. 

.570. But aa a matter of fact, is it or is it not the 
case that they have been consulted ? — The Trustees 
arc always consulted on the introduction of any new 

571. {Lord Clarendon.) For instance, you would 
not make the study of Hebrew general without con- 
sulting the Trustees ?— 1 should not think of it. 

572. {Mr. Thompton.) You might introduce a 
uew thing, I suppose? — Wo might iulroduce any 
thing on a small scale as a sort of experiment before 
referring to the Trustees ; but to make it a complete 
pari of the system it would certainly require that the 
Trustees should be fully informed. 

573. If you thought itdesirable that Ilaliati as well 
as French should be taught, would you think it 
necessary to apply to the Trustees? — Certainly I should, 

574. (Lord Clarendon.) No. 8, "Every nssistant 
" bJfcK^Mifch toriiB gfei!i'cfl{iH"&t fleteymiain'g What 



" books he will use in teaching hia form." Can be tiw 
any grammar he pleases ? — No ; he is not allowed to 
depart from the grammar used in the school, because 
it would throw all the boys out. 

575. {Mr. Vaughan.) You say that the assistant 
roasters have a largo discretion (that is, in refer- 
ence to the Head Master) in determining what liooks 
they will use in teaching their forma. Is that dis- 
cretion found to be consistent with the proper relation 
of difficulty in the work of one form to that of 
another so as to make it progressive ? — Certainiy ; 
because the Head MasU'r is always infoi-med what 
book is going to be used. At the beginning of tite 
half year every asaistaut master sends a report to the 
Head Master, stating what he is going tu do in hu 
form, and the Head Master can then interfere if ha 
chooses. 

576. If it disturbed the proper order of progresaiot 
the Head Master would interfere ? — Yes. 

577. Or if it ever disturbed the proper reladon of 
parallelism between one form and another? — Yea i 
then the Head Master would interfere. It ia the 
practice always of masters of parallel divisions to 
consult together before tliey determine what shall bt 
done. 

678. {Mr. Thompson.) I see the same edition of 
the same speech of Demosthenes in two or du«e 
forms, was that agreed upon ? — Yes. 

579. It might have been any other ? — Yes; itwa* 
agreed upon, and it had special reference this half 
year to tho June examination moniioned in page 25, 
where you will observe how the boy« compete witli 
one another ; and to a certain extent therefore tht 
boys of diffei-cnl forma are put to do the same work, 

580. {Lord Lf/tUllon.) As I understand it tliere 
appears to me to have been tlie same analogy between 
the Head Master and the under masters which there 
is between the Trustees and the Head Master. I 
understand that strictly speaking the Head Master 
could regulate the arrangements of the school and 
the studies absolutely by himself, and that tho voice 
which he allows to the assistant masters is entirely at 
his own di:<cretion ? — It is so. Strictly speaking, 
the Head Master need consult nobody, but in practice 
nothing is done of any importance without consulting 
all the masters who have any concern in it, or eVeu 
mftstcre who have no concern in it, in order that the 
whole body should work together. There is liiia 
difference between the relation of the Head Master 
to the Trustees and of the assistant masters to the 
Head Master, that the Head Master being always 
present has of course very much larger direct \nvrtrt 
of interference with ibo assistant masters than the 
Trustees can have with the Head Master. 

581. The Head Master feels the whole responsi- 
bility t« he entirely with himself? — Entirely with 
himself It is understood that tho respotisibitity is 
entirely on the Head Master. 

582. In Dr. Stanley's life of Dr. Arnold it is 
stated that in his time his practice was lo call bis 
assistant masters together about once a week ; in 
these answers it is staled that on an average it J» 
done once a month. Has that been tho case tvw 
since you have been Head Master? — Ever sinCe I 
have been Head Master it has been on an nverafiS 
once a month. 

583. Were you aware that it was once a week in 
Dr. Arnold's time ?— Not once a week all through hje 
time, nor anything like it. It was only during a part 
of his time that it was once a week, lliat was at the 
beginning. 

584. Do yon find once n month quite enough ? — 
Quite enough for ordinary purposes. 

585. {Lord Clarendon) Dr. Arnold had a great 
deal to reform and to alter, had he not ? — Yes. 

586. {Mr. Vaaff/ia7i.) Was it not the cuSlon 
before Dr. Arnold's time for the masters lo be 
consulted ? — If you would allow me, I would suggest 
that Mr. Ansley could tell you precisely \PbM 
was the custom, even before Dr. Arnold's * 
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utera'. xneeliiigK of Dr. Arnold's time aad tlioseof 
&r. WooU's litt.e. 

I, 687. {Lord Clarendon.) You say " 1 . The npper 

bscbool coutiiiiiin); the Rixtli form, the twenty, tiie 

f fifth form, the lower fifth in two piirallul divisions." 

I> tfa4 t*only iiiclu<le tlio lower sisth ? — No; the 

WCilty arc a distincl form, 

^.688. {Lord Lyiieiton.) They are just m much a 
dii-tincl Ibrm ns nny other ?— Yes. 

589. {Lord Clarendon.) Are they confined to 
twenty ? — No, I think they were twenty for half & 
{rear when the form was first in.'^tituted and they 

er been twenty since. 

590. {Mr. Thompson.) Are the twenty, the sixth 
1, ttnd the two fifth forms all engaged in the 
e work al present ? — No. Dr. Temple explained 
reference to the table the coiutitution and working 

f the parallel divisions. 

I 591. {Lord Clarendon.) The object of the paraUe! 

'jiriNQns of the forma which you have explained to us 

In conversation is, that the boys shall not have loo 

many forms to pans through in going llirough the 

school ? — Yes. 

H/> £92. (^tfr. ruKj/AnH.) When was the parallel system 

Htanablialied ? — I cannot till the precise year. Il was 

^bot in my time. It had been given up for some time, 

^^nd 1 introduced it again two years and a half ago. 

' 1 found when we had so many forms one under 

the other, two bad eficcta, — -the clever boys went 

uj) through the forms with our system of proaio- 

tion so rapidly *that no one mnalcr saw a hoy of 

L that sort for more than n quarter of a year; he 

H never got hold of him ut all, nnd the result w&a to 

H encoui'Bge a great deal of very superHeial working: 

B ou the other hand the slower boys got disheartened 



I 67 the sight of the terrific ladder which they bad to 
I eUmb,— U 
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lb,— they had a sort of feeling that they never 
Would get to the top. 

-593. {Lord Clarendon.) Have you reason to bo 
satisllod with the working of the jtarallel eyi'tcm ? — 
1 am very well satisfied with it. I do not mean that 
tliere are nut difficulties about it ; but on the whole I 
Am very well satisfied. I have already stated that 
it lind been tried for a short time once before, by 
Dr. Tiiit, but I do not know how long it lasted, 

294. It had been abandoned? — Ye^ ; I do not 
precisely know when or why it was abandoned, but 
1 ahenld abandon it myself if the school heeaiue very 

595. {Mr. Vaufffiati.) You say tiiat the boya in 
^larallel forms do precisely the same work ; will you 
refer to pages 64 and 6fi, Table C. Is not the lowest 
form, page 64, i. e. Mr. Anstey's form, a parallel 
form with Mr. Amold'B form ?— Yea. 

596. Can you explain how, under the regulation 
ihat the parallel forms should do the same work, it 

ippeiis that there appears in the constrning work of 
Arnold's division, Aristophanes (parts of the 
'tspa), iEschylus {Prome/Zietis I'tnctun and Seplem 
intra Thebas), the first Olynthiae of Demosthenes, 
id the .^ncid of Virgil, VII., which are not in the 
rork of the parallel division? — The ^ncid is in both. 

597. There are 400 lines in one division, and a 
hole t)ook of the iEneid iu the other?— I think 

Arnold gave his form some extra lessons. IIo 
lidered his form a little backward and gave them 
extra lessons which they did over and above 
regular school work, 
SSV. Yon f'upposc that is the reason of all that 
liSerenco ? — I think it is, I know that he gave some 
ixtra work. 
599. So far, that trenches on the principle of their 
precisely the same work ? — When I say pre- 
, ily (he aanio work, I do not mean to say that over 
:|ind above the regular achool-work a. master may not 
^ivs hiaforra something more. 

600.. {Lard Lj/t/ellon.) There is one instance of 
the converse? — In both cases ihc bulk of il was 
work #iiich tliey had to do with their tutors, and 
which the masters gave them some extra assistance in. 
'^ mi. (Mr. I'auffhan.) Will yon turn your atten- 
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tion to the composition, in which there apjwars ItQGBXyJ 
to be a eonsiilerablo difference, In Mr. Anstey's 
division there is nc original English verse, ihero i 
no original English prose, there is no translation ii 
English versu, there is no translation in Englis! 
prose ; whereas in Mr, Arnold's division there is 
English verse original, English prose original, Eng- 
lish verse translation, and Knglish proso Iranstnlion, 
So again with regard to the Latin composition. In 
one form thero is Latin original composition, both 
vei'se and prose, while in the otiier form there is 
not ? — I cannot undertake to explain precisely why 
there should be a greater quantity in the one case 
than in the other; to a very gi-eat extent it must 
depend on a master's own discretion, and when I say 
precisely the same work what is meant is precisely 
the same work in kind, not necessarily preriaely the 



same in amount, 
602. It is note 
position; you bav 
and El ■■ ■ 



en the same work in kind in the com- 
original English and original Latin, 
rse and prose in the one case and not 
in the other ? — So far there is a difference. 

603. {Mr. Thompson.) According to our rctarna 
Mr. Arnold's boys seem to do about twice as much as 
Mr. Anstey's ?— The diffei-once probably will be that 
one master thought it better fgr the boys to give them 
a greater quantity, and the other thought il betl«r to 
work more closely at what they did and to make them 
do it over and over again. 

604. {Mr. Vaugkan.) That would be un illus- 
tration of the question which I have ju**! asked you, 
whether the discretion which the under masters 
enjoy is not a discretion which necessarily, to a 
certain degree, interferes with the arrangement of the 
school as to parallel forms? — Il tloea to a certain 
degree, but all thai I should profess to do in adhering^ 
to that parallelism would be to see that the boys got 
equal justice in the two forms. 

605. On looking at these two tables, and consider, 
ing the serious difl'erenco in the amount of construing 
work and composition done in one form and that done 
in another, can you say that the same justice has boon 
done to them in that sense ? — I have not the least 
doubt of it. 

606. I do not mean to ask whether the boys are oc- 
cupied the same uumho.r of hours, but whether their 
minds are employed in the same manner ? — I feel cer- 
tain that the ullimalo result, as far as the («aching of 
the boys is concerned, is as good in one form as in 
the other. 

COT. I do not ask that at all ; I only ask us to the 
method, whether the method by which thai end is 
obtained, whatever that may be, is not absolutely 
different? — There might be, of course, a great differ- 
ence, that it is impossible to prevent. 

G08. (Lord Lptielton.) The words " they do pre- 
" cisely the same work" nt all even Is require a little 
cx|ilanation? — Yes ; (he masters act in concert. 

609. {Lord Devon.) 1 should liko Dr. Temple to 
explain a little more fully the opwniion of the cycle. 
It is stated here, " The classical mastei^s also teach 
" divinity and history, in these subjects they are 
" bound by a cycle which extends over three yciirs, 

" and which is so arranged that the groat bulk of the ' 
" school is working at the same periods at once." 
Do I infer correctly from that that the sixth form 
and (lake) one of the parallel divisions of the lower 
fifth would, between August and SepUmber 1861. bo 
reading both of them the Book of Genesis and the 
Book of Exodus?— Yes. 

610. Those forma divided from each olher at a 
considerable interval would be reading the same ? — 
Yes, and down to the bottom of the middle school. 
As a matler of fact I have answered your question 
precisely, hut we do not consider Ibis cycle absolutely 
binding upon any form above the fil'th or below the 
middle school ; Ijoyond that it is considered that the 
musters have a discrclion subject to the opinion of 
the Head Master. 

611. Then the cycle may be taken as opplying 
only to the middle school ? — Yes, and the two fifths, 
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612. {Lord Clarendon.) That is the great bulk ?— 
Yes. 

613. (^r-fouffiian.) Was this cycle first OH tablishcd 
in 1B6I ? — It was first establislicd in 1861. 

614. In fact it was cstablisbod about August 
ISCI , witB it not ? — It was ngrecJ upon nt llie begin- 
ning of 1861. 

615. So that if we were to analyse Table C. wo 
should find it did not correspond with this cyck'. 
PracticRlly, with regard to operation, it is a pi'ospec- 
tive cycle ? — Yes ; it is now at work. 

616. {Lord Devon.) Practically, all tlie fifth form 
and all below to the commencement of the lower 
school would be reading (say) the history of Grneee, 
from B.C. 468 to B.C. 336, nt the same time ?~Vof. 

617. Is this work done in school hours? — Yea ; it 
is staled in a note at the bottom that part of it is 
done as a holiday task. 

618. What part of it would lie done ns a liotiday 
(ask. Knglish history for instance ? — It may be. It 
is agreed upon by the masters with the Head Master, 
at Iho boginning of each hslf year, what part shall 
be done in school, and what pai-t in the holiday task. 

619. There might be cases in which if we were to 
go into a school-room now we should find boys rend- 
ing history from 14S.i to 1603 for instance? — From 
February to June you would find there were forma 
where they were reading English history from 1200 
to l48o. 

620. {Lord Clarendon.) Ton attach Importsnco to 
the holiday task, do you not ? — Certainly. 

621. And the boys ai'o strictly exnuiincd in it? — 
They arc strictly examined in if, and iho promotion 
to a great extent depends on it. 

622. (Lard Lyttelion.) What is the holiday task, 
does that appear here ? — Part of it does. 

623. {Mr. Vavghan.) The note in page 22 snys 
that " the geography always and the clast^icnl and 
" English history sometimes form a part of the holi- 
" day tasks," tlo you happen to know practically 
which is the rule with regard to history, and wliicli 
the exception, as to its being a holiday task or form 
work in the school ? — One or other of the two, eitlier 
the classical history or the English history is always 
a holiday task. 

624. {Lard Devon.) The work described as extra 
work in the latter part of this is entirely distinct 
from the cycle ? — Yes. 

625. {Mr. Vaiiglmn.) As I understand llio cycle 
there is a certain amount of chissieal history, a 
certain amount of liiblical liistory, and a certain 
amount of English liistory, nil going on together ? 

626. Would there be any dilficulty, supposing it to 
be thought expedient en other grounds, in teaching 
those several subjects at different periods of the 
year ? — No ; I do not knew that thci-o would be 
any difficulty. 

627. English history, I mean, might he taught at 
one time and Jewish history at another time ? — No 
question about it. 

628. With regard to the sets, what determines the 
number of sets in mathematics ? — The number of 
sets are determined by the mathematical masters 
reporting to the Head Master. 

629. Do they shift V— They do. 

630. They are determined according to the discre- 
tion of tlie masters ? — Yea. 

631. Do you know the basis of that determination, 
whether it is the capability of classifyiug the state of 
knowledge in particular boys with reference to each 
other? — It is the stale of knowledge in particular 
boys with reference to each other. The mathemuticnl 
master would determine into which set each boy 
would go, 

632. Are the sets arranged in that way both by 
the modern language muster and the mathematical 
master ? — They are. 

633. Do you always hear when there is any change 
tnado in the soU ?— I do. 

634. Do you happen to know how (Vciucnl the 
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changes have been, how often they have taken place ^ 
— They generally take place at the quarter. 

635. They are very variable ? — There are \ 
motions in the (luarler in the seta' as a general r 
just as much as there iii-o in the forms. 

636. You misunderstand nie, I meant ti 
the organisation of the set 
seta, changes ? — No, the i 
change much. 

637. Might it not hap|)cn that the promotions i\ 
the form brought boys that were capable of t 
classified more nearly together at one time I 
another? — Yes ; and in that case the number ofM 
would be altered. 

638. {Lord Devon.) I understand that the C^elat; 
was not in operation at the time this table wiw p — "" 
pared? — It was nor. 

639. 'ilien am I correct In supposing thnt (sl 
page T.% "No. 2, fifth form, upper division," t 
similar table were drawn up lor the year IS62tat 
which is drawn up there for Christmas 1860^ it 
would include in the weeks work some of the subj 
mentioned in the cycle ? — It would. 

640. {jA>rd Lyltelton.) "Boys that learn phyMa(! 
" science do not as a general rule learn modeni' 
" languages." so properly speaking modern langa^W' 
need not be learnt at all. It is conceivable that thejr^ 
might alt elect to learn physical science ? — Y'ea. 

641. Abont 40 learn that ?— Yes ; a few of tt 
learn also modem languages. 

642. " Jlodern languages " means French and G 
man does it not t — Yes. 

643. Do the boys necessarily lonrn both ? — 
boys learn both, but they begin French earlier IJ 
they do German. 

644. There is no option between the two, is thei 
A boy might not elect to learn French and not C 
man ? — No, be must learn both of them. 

645. And he learns them both at the Eame time?J 
We treat French and German in that respect just i 
we do Latin and Greek. J 

646. {Mr. Vaughan.) A boy who learns phyaief 
science and docs not learn modern languages, i 
ing to this general rule, slill, of coarse, pays I 
learning modern languages ? — lie does. 

647. {Lord Lyltelfon.) Is it your impression t 
the knowledge of French and German is really of"! 
equal importance ? — I suppose for practical purposes 

a knowledge of French isof more value than a know- 
ledge of German, but for the uses of a scholar a know- 
ledge of German is of more importance than a know- 
ledge of Fi-onch. 

648. Have they always been on an equal fooling ? 
— No ; the rule was that they learnt French up to 
the l«p of the middle school, and then they begftn to j 
Icarn German and left oil' the French altogether. Tm 
found that the result was that the boys almost entirely ^ 
forgot the French before they led school, and then on 
the other hand I was not salisfied that they had learnt 
German long enough for it to make an impression on 
them ; therefore I requested Mr- Bowden Smith to 
cany the French op to the top of the echool i 
begin the Gennan lower down. 

649. {Mr. Thompson.) Is any French or GemiMlJ 
work used in the ordinary school work ? — Ye^ iSj 
the forms sometimes. In the sixth form for instMU 
wc are rending now for history De Tocqueville ( 
America. 

650. {[-.ord Clarendon.) Under the present arrMUl**^ 

ment a boy may go through Rugby without h — ^^ 

any French or German at all ? — He may. 

651. {Mr. Vavghan.) I see there are ve/y 1 
who do not study modem languages. There tn 
in the sixth, only 17 in the upper school, and « 
one in the lower school ? — Yes. 

652. {Lord Clarendon.) When does a boy b 
to learn French ? — As soon as he comes into 1 
school. 

653. And German ? — That depends on whst pi 
of ihe school he comes into. 

654. German is not learut below a certain poiut ift. 
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the school ? — Not below a certain point. It is not 
compulsory on Ijojs in the lower school, until they 
have made eomo progress in French. You will seo 
the lower school ih Table B.B. It is tho second set 
of the lower school. You will see from page 54 that 
I ttie third and fourth gets learn no German. That is 
S7 boya. 

655. (Lord LifUeltoii.) I seo moderu kngunges 
ore not taken more thitn two hours in a week, und 
eomotimea an hour and a half ? — Yes. 

656. Is speaking French a regular part of the in- 
struction ?— For boys in the upper part of the school 

r and above the regular two hours or hour and a 
f half there are converstHtion lessons. 

637. Are they compulsory ? — Tlicy are not. The 
I tioys in the sixth form may have them grnluitoiisly 
if they apply. 

668. Do you know how many avail themaolves 
of it ?— I cannot tell. Mr. Bowden Smilh will 
answer that. 

659. Do they ever practise speaking German ? — 
I think BO, but I am not sure. Mr. Vecqueray can 
tell exactly. He has had conversation lessons in 
Ctermsn. 

660. As to the stale of the boys' preparation on 
o the school, do you find it at all frequent that 

■Ettle^boys who como can talk French easily ? — It is 
not at ail frequent ; it is very rare. 

661. Do a considerable proportion come and know 
nothing of German at all ? — A considerable ]vortion 
know absolutely nothing of German. 

662. I suppo.^e many more know something of 
French on leaving tlian of German ? — Yes. 

663. Take a full achool-dny. Tho time spent by 
one of the upper boys in school is about five hours a 
day, including all the work, is not that so ? — I think 
that is so. 

664. Mathematics, I think, for about three hours a 
week ? — Ye^ 3^ I think. 

665. {Lord Clarendon.) Before a boy is admitted 
into the school yon examine him ? — He is examined 
immediately on coming to be classed. 

666. That is a sort of malriculalion ?— Yes. 

667. Do you ever consider it desirable to have an 
examination including French ? — A hoy is always 
examined in Fwncb. necessarily in order to he classed, 
Bs well as in everything else. He is examined by 

^his classical tutor in Latin and Greek, and that 
, determines the form in which be is to be placed. lie 
t then examined by the modern language master to 
determine In what modern language svt he should 
be placed, and then by the mathematical mmter to 
deternune in what mathematical set he should be 

I placed. 
668. {Lord L;/UFlton.) In classics a boy would 
spend in scliool between three and four hours a day F 
^In the upper school be would spend 2J hours. 
■ 669. Will you look at the first com]>artment of tlio 
dassical time (able for Monday, it i» fi'om 7.lo to 
B.15 ?_Ye8. 
670. And from 1 1.30 to 12.30?— Yes. 

671. And from 4.30 to 6?— Yes. We do not lay 
80 much stress on Mondays us on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, because whenever a holiday is given it is 
always on the Monday afternoon. 

672. On the average it is somewhere about three 
hours ? — Yes. 

673. {Mr. Thompson.) That is exclusive of the 
..private tutor work ? — Yes. 

674. {Mr. Vaagkan.) Is there a correspondence 
Wtween this classical time table at page 23 and tho 

taatical time table at page 24 ? — No. I think 
e 18 a slight discrepancy \ tlie reason being, that 
i page 24 the mathematicians in their time table 
Bve included what was originally the time assigned 
_ > the writing master, which time they now give to 
the mathematical master to do work which they are 
not supposed to prepare, and in tho classical time 
rable the classical masters have not included lliut 
_tlme. 

. In tho one case I ondtuvlrind tlicre are two 
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lessons, and in the other four ? — Yes. They are not 
supposed to prepare anything for it. 

67S. As a rule, you say the promotion of the 
classical ibrms docs not depend only on tlie classical ] 
lessons. I understand that the only subjects besides 
purely classical subjects which help to determine the 
the promotion are mathematics and modern languages? 
— No, I did not mean to be so precise as that, I meant 
by classical lessons the lessons done with the classical 
masters, including history. 

677. I meant that also. Besides the lessons done 
by the classical masters, the only subjects which 
determine the promotion or help to dotermine it are 
mathematics and modern languages ? — Ves. Natural 
philosophy also comes in, hut that is simply under- 
slood to be a suhstitule for modern languages, 

GTS. (Lord Li/itelton.) But divinity and histoi-y 
help to determine it ? — They are included in tlie 
classical lessons. 

G79. {Mr. Vaughan.) You mean to say that 
supposing a boy were learning natural science, 
altbongh it is not mentioned so Iiere, yet it would 
actually be tho caso that his lessons in physical 
science would have tho aarao effect as liis modern 
language lessons would, unless they happen to be 
fewer in number ? — They nre not fewer in number. 
I think you will find ihey are the same. There aro 
two modern language lessons, and two natural 
science lessons. 

680. {Mr. Thompton.) Going on simultaneously ? 
— Not necessarily, but if a boy does not get two 
modern language lessons he gets two natural science 
lessons instead. You will find tho natural science 
lessons at page 60. 

681. I presume a boy's proficiency in mathematics 
or in modem languages, or in both, would not help 
him in ascending from one form to another in any 
degree ? — Yes it does. 

682. The contrary seems rather to follow from the 
language here; it says, "Rank in tho school is 
" determined by ihe classical form8,_but promotion 
" in those forms does not depend only on the classical 
" lessons." ? — What is meant is this, that rank in tho 
school is determined by the classical forms and by 
nothing else ; for instance, if a boy is in the twenty 
it makes no difference, as far as the rank in the 
school is concerned, whether be is in the first 
mathematical set of tlie upper school or in the fifth, 
but he ascends within the twenty and is promoted out 
of the twenty by the help of his mathematics together 
with the rest. The words "in and out of " might 
have been put in before the words " those forms," 

683. Of course there is a degree of inferiority 
, which would exclude a boy ? — Yea, because the time 

allowed for mathematics and modern languages would 
not allow of iheir counting enough to overthrow the 
classical work. 

684. The boy Smith in the sixth form may be 
inferior in classics to the boy Jones who may be in 
tlio Twenty ? — Certainly, but it is not possible that a 
lioy in tho sixth form should bo inferior in ulassicB to 
a boy in the fifth form. 

685. Do you think that your system of marking 
cucotirnges boys to learn matliematics and modern 
liinguagea? — It does very much indeed. 

686. {Mr. Vaughaii.) That applies ako to 
physical science ? — Yes j it was mere omission that it 
was not mentioned. 

687. {Lord Lyttelton.) I think tho greater nnmbei" 
of prizes are given for classics ? — Yes, very much 
the larger. 

688. When it is said " the supremacy of the classics 
" is maintained by tho greater number of lessons 
" given to that subject " it means " by tho greater 
proportion of time given to classics" ? — Yes. 

689. (Mr. Vaughan.) The same number of marks 
is given for each lesson ? — Yes. 

690. {Mr. Thompson.) I see that tho relation 
between the time spent in classics and that spent in 
mathematics may bo leproseuted as a ratio of 16^ 
til 3 : is that about tho ratio in which matliomatics 
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«^T*l«.,i« *lo(»ining a, hay^ promQtion ?— Th& 
proportion of marks ift yory mucU tliia,: "8 in cUaaica 
including divinitj- »nA history, 12 (or niathematics and 
10 Fw inuaera Uuguagca,— I tluDk it is very neiirly 

691. (.Vr. CflUflAo,,.) Aft«r ihat exf-lannlion 
^^ i*"" ''"^^ given about modern langu»j£ce 
wwi ftic modi) in wliich promotion is given for 
modern. liingiiages luid fur pliysicnl science ni»v ] [^Ic 
now ts ilthat the pioporlion of Uoys in the .lixtli form, 
wlio are leaj'ning natural science, ia so much greater 
than ill any other form?—! think it ia n mere 
accident. 

692. Accoraing to TaUes B.B., p. 60, there are II 
out of the sixth form (which cousista of only 42) 
learning physical science, there are ihi-oc in tlie 
twenty, and only four in the fifth and in ihe two 
divisions of the second fifth !'— Yes. 

693. That is a remnrkahlo disproportion ? — ) think 
it is a mere accident. 

694. {Lord Lytttllon.) Where are the four who 
are learning both modern languages and natural 
science, are they in the sixth form ?— No. 

695. (itfr. V'aughaa.) Do you know of any reason 
why tltero is such a inucli larger proportion of 
sisth'form boys learning physical science thun of 
any other form boys ?.— I do not know of any rea.son, 
1 believe it to be a mere accident. 

696. {Lord Lt/llelton.) You are not aware whether 
it haa generally been so ? — It has not been so. 

697. {Mr. Vuuffhan.) Do you know also why it 
is that there. «r(s so very few of the middle school 
learning physical science ? — I think Mr. Wilson would 
be able to explain that. 

698. There are only 11 out of the whole middle 
aehool which consists of 226 boys, whereas in 
Hui sixth form there arc eleven? — Yes; I think at 
thai point of the school it depends much more on the 
tiarcnts j and they lay more stress on French and 
German generally speaking than on nutural science ; 
but higher up in the school the boys are left mure to 
their own choice ; parents are more willing to let them 
take their own line. 

699. {Afr. Tkomptoii.) Have you any idea what 
are the motives that determine a boy in choosing 
natural science ?— I think when it first began there 
was an idea that it was easier, and that the boys 
oould get marks from it more easily than from French 
and G-erman, I fancy Mr. Wilson would not encoui'age 
that : he requires very decided work. 

700. Do you think there is any boy in the school 
who has a real predilection for a study of that sort 'i 
— rSeveral ; there is one who might be called a very 
fair chemist. 

701. Do you tltink he look it up from predilection 
in the fii'st inatance f — 1 think so. 

702. He probably had seen something of the kind 
before ho came to Rugby 't — I do not know ; lie lives 
in the town, 

703. Is he the son of a chemist ?— No, he is the 
son of a widow lady and hia father was a clergyman, 

704. Are tl.o four who leiirn both subjecis par- 
ticularly clever hoys ? — I do not think there is any- 
thing particular about them ; I think it is only because 
their parents wish them to learn both. 

705. Do they make pretty f;iir progress in each 
subject? — I have not looked parlicularly into their 
cases at all. 

706. (Lord Clarendon.) Yon say you do not 
consider the progress of the boys in these studies 
falls below their progress in other studies, in propor- 
tion to the lime given to eaeh subject! would you 
consider that they attained a tolerable proficiency ? 
— The boys I think get a really good knowledge 
of the grammnr, and would learn sufiicient for 
prautical use very eliorlly if they chose to follow 
it up. 

707. Do you consider that they are very well 
grounded ? — 1 do j I think that they ore really well 
^^roundod. 

^h706. {Lord I.^itelton.) Tiiis question, (No. 11, 



Part, in,) I think, was not exactly understood. Th 
queetioa is whalher any extra fee is included ; the 
answer is, no entrance fees. Is there a paynjent fo 
those !^uhjects ? — I think, probably, that is a misprint. 

709. Is there no distmct payment at all for mathe- 
matics, modern languages, or natural science ? — Sot 
over and above the 15^ guineas. 

710. (Lord Clarendon). "The rest of the sobool 
" at that time and tlic whole of the school i|i DecendM-r 
" are examined by the masters." Do you consider that 
that is BuHieiont without calling in any extra aid. 
Do you find the results of that satisfactoty .'t — I think 
it is very satisfactory. The examination is very 
thoi'ough. 

711. [Lord Devon.) No master ex and nea his own 
form ?— No. 

712. {.Vr, Vaughan.) Does (he examination In- 
clude all the work of the form ? — Yes. 

1\Z. {Lord LyttHton.) The exnminiition coTers 
all the work done in the school ?- — I do not think it 
covers all the work done in the half 3'ear ; it includes 
the bulk of it, but the nmslcr of a form will very 
often think it advisable to give his form some extra 
work which he does not choose to spend so much 
trouble upon as to prepare tliem lo be examined. 

714. {Mr. Viiugkan.) I understand that the aame 
papers are set for the whole of a school? — No. 

715. By a whole school I mean a whole division 
of tlie school called "a school;" the whole upper 
school has the same papers ? — Yes, in <f unc ; not in 
December. 

716. And the mid,ilo school has the. same ?— Yes. 

717. The same paper is put before them loanswcr? 
—Yes. 

718. Are thero not particular (jueslions somctirocs 
in tlie paper addressed to one part of the school more 
than the ottier, or is it the fact that the same qnestiotid 
are addressed to them alK'' — The same questions nro 
addressed to them all, but whilst that principle is 
observed there are slight modifications. Some of 
the papers may be more particularly adapted to one 
part of the school ; and there arc some papera 
which would be given to the upper part of the school 
and not to the lower part. 

7i9. I wish to know whether when Ihey go in nud 
receive the same paper, any questions are specialty 
addressed or so framed for one part, of llie school ? — 
No. 

120. Is the superiority of one part of the sclioulio 
the other determined entirely by the mode in wliidi 
they answer the same questions ? — By iho inodu in 
which they answer the same quesiions. 

721. {Lord I^t/ttrlton.) Are the examiners of llio 
sixth form, who come from Oxford and Cambridge, 
iuformed beforehand what sulijects they aro to vz- 
amine in ?— Yes. 

722. They are the work which the sixth form are 
doing? — Partly that, and partly some exira work 
which they do themselves. 

723. (Mr, Vaughan.) Does the Vice-Chnuccllor 
who nominates the examiners know the variety of 
subjects ? — He is told. 

724. Do the same examiners examine in all iho 
subjects ? — I will nut say that they exauiiuo in nil 
the subjects, but. they are responsible for the exiinu- 
nation in all the subjeets. 

725. Supposing esaminers were coming from Ox- 
ford would they be responsible for the examination 
mathematics? — They would. 

726. In modern languages ? — Yes. 

727. In natural science ? — Yes. 

728. The same examiners 'i — Yes. 

729. Do you suppose the V i ce -Chan cell w u ._ 
formed of the comprehensiveness of the examinatios' 
at the time when he appoints the esaniincrs ? — Yes ; 
ho is told. 

730. How many examiners does ho appoint ? — 
There arc two ; one &om each university. 

731. As a matter of faot> how do tliose examiners 
conduct the examination ; for instance, in motierB 
languages and in natural science, do tbeyactoMH 
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set tho papers ^hemselrea ? — They do occaBion ally, 
and flomotimea they do not. 

73a. Do ihey get ueisttiBce ? — They get aseistftnce. 

733. IS they feel that they wanl it ?— If they feel 
that they want it. 

734. Who is tho assistant in those cases ? — That is 
left to them. 

735. Do they bring an assistant ? — No ; they do 
not, 

736. Do they generally go to the omster of the 
school who teaches those boys ? — Tliey do not. 

737. Practically, am I to understand that they do 
it themselves ? — Prai^tically, they generally get some 
person whom they think competent to do it. They 
do not bring him here. 

738. At the June oxaminnlion for the promotions, 
<lo the musters e^camine their own pupils ? — It is 
not possible to arrange that a master shall never look 
over the papers of his own private pupils ; it is 
avoided as much as it possibly can be. 

739. Examining by committee in the way in which 
you do, I suppose it would not be practicable ? — It 
would not be practicable entirely to avuid it. 

740. Do you know, how they manage in examin- 
ing the form to come to a determination on the merits 
of their own pupils? — Id going through such a number 
of papers it wuuld be hardly possible to lay great 
Htrees on a particular boy's paper tmless a master 
wished lo bo unjust ; he would bo just i.iToIunlsrily. 

741. Do you mean in marking his work ? — H-ardly, 
I think. 

742. I perfectly understand that there is no parti- 
ality at all, but I do not quite understand how they 
do not pay attention fo a particular boy's pafier ? — 
What I mean U, that when a master has to iook ovev 
the answers of tho whole upper school, it is hardly 
possible for him to advert to the fact that some par- 
ticiilhir boy as he comes to him in order is his own 
pupil. 

743. lie does not notice it? — He does not notice 
the boy. 

744. He knows the boy, but you mean lo eay it is 
flmata'r ofindiffi-rence to hiui ?— Quite ao. 

745. {Mr. Thompson.) That is one reason in favour 
of written examinations ? — Yea, 

746. {lAird Clareniton.) Has this come lately into 
operation ? — The examination is chiefly on paper, 

747. {Jjord LyUellon.) You sny, "If the best boy 
" in the fifth obtained 5,000 form marks, the master 
" of the twenty would add enough to all the form 
" marks of his boys to bring the lowest up to 5000." 
It is difficult to understand exactly tho way that is 
worked ? — The re«nlt of it is that there is no compe- 
tition between the boys of different forms in their form 
work. By the form marks is meant the sum total of 
all the marks given for the lessons throughout tlm 
half-year as they are dune, hut the examination marks 
are the marks given for the examination ; there is no 
competition between Iwiye in i^gard to the form marks, 
because if the boy at the top of the fifth gets 5,000 
and the boy at the bottom of the twenty has been 
marked by tho master of tlio twenty at 3,000 the 
master of the twenty will forthwith alter oil his form 
marks by adding 2,000 to them ; hut then comes 
the examination and this head boy in the lin.h may 
get a great many more marks than the lower boy of 
the twenty. 

748. What is tho object of raising up the marks of 
the twenty in that way ? — Because you are com- 
paring there work of two different kinds, vis!., work 
done by a boy before the master of tht^ twenty with 
work done by another boy before the master of the 
fifth. Besides that, you are taking two diflierent 

P' standards ; it would not at all follow that because 

■ the master of the twenty marked his lowest boy 

I 2,000 and the master of tho fifth marked his highest 

f hoy 5,000 that therefore the boy at the bottom of 

the twenty was lower tlian the hoy ut the top of 

the fifth, because they would naturally take ditTerent 

standards. 

749. Tou meao that before the emKninatioiV they 
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must all start on the same level 
be compared together. 

750. {Mr. Vaughan.) I understand that ihe result 
of the examination generally is shown in that list, jg 
which yon call the Long List ? — Yes. 

751. How is the result shown as to the mode in 
which they acquit themselves in that particular ex- 
amination, apfu^ from the form marks which they 
bring to the examination ? — They are told of their 
form marks before the examination. 

752. How is it known to the school which hoys 
have done best in that particular examination ?-^By 
the result, — by the place they have obtained. The 
place they have obtained consists of the result of tho 
examination and the result of the form marks. They 
are told their form marks first, and a separate list is 
published. 

753. I understand the boys in that list would be 
competing in one examination ? — There arc two lists j 
one shows the order without reference to the exatni- 
nation; the other the order when the examination 
has been taken into account. 

754. But supposing Jones in Ihe fifth form does 
better than Smith at tho top of the twenty on that 
particular examination, how is that known ? — It would 
be known only by comparing the two lists. 

755. {Mr. Thompson.) Would he get promoted? 
— If a boy at the top of the fifth beat a boy in 
the twenty by more than the difference between the 
form marks of the top of the fifth, and that bc^'s 
place in the twenty, he would appear above him in 
the long list ; but if he did not beat him by more 
than that he would only get somewhere near him. 

756. {Lard Devon.) It would be a very difficult 
thing for him to do that ? — Yes. 

757. {Mr. Vaughan.) Supposing it happened 
that a boy in tho lower form did better than a boy 
in the upper form, there would be none but indirect 
evidence of the fact preserved? — None, except the 
places won by the latter. 

758. The fact is that the mere result of the exami- 
nation taken by itself does not appear ? — No. 

759. {Mr. Thompson.) I understand you that a 
form is never pushed up altogother ? — No, never. 
We take up individual boys. If a boy has been in 
a form so long that we think it is lietter to promote 
him, we promote him in spite of tho rules. Thai 
is quite an exceptional case. 

760. {Mr. Vaughan.) I suppose this system has 
been elaborated with a groat deal of cure ? — It has. 

761. As the best system on the whole you could 
think of? — Tea, it has grown up by degrees. 

762. How was it determined in that June exami- 
nation, how many boys should pass from one parallel 

/orm into the form above, and how many boys 
should pass from the other parallel form into tho same 
form above ?^Simply by the examination marks. 

763. That ia what I should call the pamllel forms 
competing against each other. As I understood 
your observation in the wi'itten answers, it was 
this, that supposing A to be the form above, and 
these to be the two parallels, there was no compe- 
tition between those two ? — I will explHiu it. There 
is no competition between those two forms ae fur as 
they there stand, but there is a competition between 
such indi^'iduals of these two forms as can beat those 
in the form above. 

764. I mean as to vacancies to be filled up in the 
form above ? — Not at that time ; the vacancies will 
not come till afterwards. Then when we come lo 
the actual promotion, the boys who have left will 
make vacancies in this form above. Wc take an 
equal number. 

765. Whatever their marks may bo ? — Yes. 

766. {Lord Lylleltim.) As far as tlieir vacancies 

767. {Mr. Vaughan.) Supposing it wag shown 
that the master of form A had brought his scholars 
up above the pitch of the master of form B. An 
equal number of both would be taken? — Yesj.but 
In thut cose the lor^r number of form A woiUd'have 
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ttDOVT ^ ^'^ *'*'^ '^"^ ■'"i^^ klreailf hcfore no began 

-^ ' prooiotuin lit alL 1 caa »hort you jirocUi-Iy wlist I 

kP.Ttm^ BiMo here. (Dr. Temjiie exptaintti ih* tyMiem of 
—~— promotioti In/ rtffTtnre to tie lult.) 

■t&rtKl. 7fljj. Agaio, saj>i>u^iii^ tlu! form above two [Mnllifl 
divLniotu ilM^lf tu ei,a»\il of two jarallol rllTiuoDB, 
would cacli panlkl belu<r alwafs empty il«elf into 
the »aii«s p.iraIli-1 ilivUiua alxn-e ? — No; wc slioald 
miTBii^e ainong ofiTAelrei as to which boj was to go 
inU> whit'b paralleL 

76d- {Lord Devon.) The number of each fona is 
limited, Uitiiot ? — Itislimitoli batnotb; an absolnle 
numlfcr. 

770. {Mr. V'aughan.) Id tbero a [trotnotion at tbc 
CliriiitnuA examination a* well aa priz&t ? — Tci ; 
llinrc are fcor iiromotlona in the jear. 

771. After the examinations ? — Two after tlie 
examinations, and onu at eacli intervening qnarter, 
and till* but promotion is determined simply by tlie 
form marks. 

772. {fjord Clarendon.) " The masters are formed 
*' iaiu commilteea of two, and oacIi commillcc 

examine two forms, one bigb ia tbc school and oue 
" low. Ttiete commillees are generally bo distributed 
" tbat no master e.iamincs his own form except tlie 
" Head Master, wLo witli anotlier as his colleague, 
" examines the sixth." Are you able to adhere to 
tlut ? — Prctly nearly, I do not think it bos been 
broken cincc I have been here. 

773. It works well ?— Yes. 

774. " The lour malhematical masters examine the 
" whole school in mathematics" Ii; tbat eufEcient ? 
— ^T think it is quite enough. 

77S> And upon ihtir marks prizes arc given, and 
promotion and »o forth ? — Yes. 

776. {Mr. Vaugkan.) You mentioned that there 
are committees of examiaers for the Christmas 

' examination, you did not tell us who examined for 
the June examinations 'i — The ma.stcrs examine. 

777. Tlie inaslers of eath form ? — Yes ; that is 
each master taking one paper. For instance, jlU the 
upper school, i>oth the twenty and the fifth, has been 
reading the Prometheus. One of the masters will be 
Bppoiuled to examino all the upper school iu the 
Promo llie us. 

778. The numbi-r of masters then is uncerlain ? — 
We arrange it amongi>t ourselves. Every master 
lakes a part in the examination. 

77E). Itiit not on the some prineiplc as at Cbrist- 
mes ? — No, 

780. {Mr. rkompnoH.) U it viva voce ? — No, 
by papers we have viva voce besides, but tlm 
bulk ot it ia by paper ; viva voce takes too long, and 
the school work ia interrupted while it is going on. 

781. (f-ord Lijttellon.) About these extras, I think 
you estimate somewhero that a fair working boy 
works eight or nine hours a day. Could you say, 
taking a sixth-form boy, what part of that eight 
or nine hours is given to extra work ?— I think it 
would bo very difficult to say, beciiuse this work is 
done towards the end of the half year, and then 1 
have no doubt tliat some of the boys work more 
than eifjht or nine hours & day. 

782. Of course bis work is the work he Iioa to do 
in school, and the work he has to do in exercises, and 
preparation for the school j tlie extras must come 
after all that ?— Yes, but you will observe that what 
is said there is, eight or nine hours on the wholo 
aohuol days, there are throe half holidays. 

783. {Mr. Vaugkan.) U that independent of the 
evening work wliich they have to do ?— No, the 
whole of the work. 



785. Are these extras limited to these subjects: 
classics, divinity, mathematics, modern language, and 
•0 on ? — Yes. 

78(i. Do they select books for themselves? Yc", 

quite tVeely. 

787. {Lord Clarendon.^ Do they study much in 



this way: by tliese extra readiogs ': — ^Toa will mo {( 
tiie aixih form how many Iutc done K>. 

788. One only took in Hughe*' South Ameritm ?— 
Yc*. 

789. (M.'. Vaughan.) Are those at p. 26 fair a| 
mens of the extras that are taken in muJeralj 
and natnral philosophy ? — Yes, they are fair si 

790. I tliink you put under natnral p 
certain parts of Mill's Logic and Whewetl'a 
Sciences ? — Yes. 

791. {Lord Ls/ltellon.) There is some reatrictiiM 
in tbe list of books, is there not ; the mssti:rs know 
beforehand what books the boys are going to study 1 
— About six weeks beforehand I call for their extras, 
and if any boy take^ anything which I ihink he could 
not Bluily I say *' Do not do that." 

792. {Mr. i'atigkan.) Is it set so long beforehMul 
that a boy may devote his hoUdsy^ to it ? — It is sol 
£Ct at all. A boy would study on extra in the holidaji 
at hi$ own risk, so far as thi^ that if he took eww 
book n'hich was quite an extravagant book to lake, I 
should refuse to examine him on it. 

793. I am asking with regard to the holidays ; in 
these extras set by themselves, so that tbc boys may 
take them in some preceding holidays and do the 
work then ? — A boy in the sixth form might work at 
an extra in tbe summer holidays if he liked, subject 
to the risk that I have just mentioned. I do not 
tliink that any do. 

794. (Lord HevoN.) Is the quantum of extras set 
by the master such that an idle boy could bring ap 
something which would give him very little trouble? 
— We should refuse an extra below a certain amount. 

795. {Lord Lt/tleUoa.) Have yon everrefu:-ed noy 
books ? — Yes. 

796. As not being good books ? — As unprofitabtr. 
797- {Lord Devon.) You refuse below a certun 

amount ; but supposing a boy pat down agrcflt many 
books, more than you thought he could fairly tak* 
with reference to his other work, what sbould yoa 
do ? — I should tell him ho must not do it. 

798. {Lord LytteltoH.) 1 observe that in cveiy 
case tbe repetition is poetry? — Yes, they prefer 
poetry ; they could learn prose if thoy liked, but the/ 
never do, 

799. As to the Bfth form, what is the difference ?— 
The dilference is, that in all forms below the &ixth 
the master of the form, in the middle of lli« half year, 
announces what extras he will allow to bo tnk«a in 
his form, and tliey take llicir choice among them. 

800. (I^rd Devon.) Therefore it is a limited 
freedom { — Yes. 

801. {Lord Lyltellon.) As to the extras, ai-e they 
conducted in the saine way as tlie rest of the exami- 
nations ? — Yes. 

802. {Lord Devon.) When, after the holiday* ?, 
No, just before the holidays, 

803. {Mr. T/iomfion.) 1 think the examiners 111 
to arrange them in classes ? — At Christmas ( 
who do best arc arranged in honour classes. 

804. {Mr. Vrnigkan.) Thot only applies to Chril 
mas?-Yes. ^^ 

805. {Lord Devon.) In going through these t 

boy has the assistance of his private tutor? Tot 

in the classical extra always. 

806. Not in matherontica ?— If ho ehcoses. 
never get the assistance of their tutors in getting* t| 
history and geography. 

807. {Mr. Thompson.) Do you suppose tbat b 
this amount of study, which appears here, the \ 
read books entirely by themselvcij ; have iheymtK 
leisure for that ? — 1 do not think they read vefjmni 
entirely by themselves. I rather wish they di<^ bttt 
do not think they have time enough for It. 

808. They read these extras with their privaf 
tutors ? — Yes. History they read by themseh-BB, • 
course. 

809. {Mr. Vaugkan.) Do you know the aren 
number of broken exhibitions computed for ? — I ci 
not tell you the average. 

810. Are there one o; two a year? — Only « 
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» year. There nsed to bo moro when tlie exhibitions 
were itwer in number, nnil held for a longer time> 
butnow tlieexhibitionaarehrlil for only four yenrs. 

811. {Mr. Thompgon.) It nppeared from the 
evidence of Mr. IletTord yesterdiiy that there -whb 
a change made in the number of the exhibitiona from 
21 to 20, was that with your knowledge ?—YeB, 
quile. 

812. And consent ? — Yes. 

813. {Lord Clarendon.) "The examination ioT 
" these exhibitions is conducted by examiners 
" nominated by the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford and 
" Cambridge. The boys arc examined in the work of 
" the half year, classics, mathematics, modern Ian* 
" gnages, divinity, and history." Are they always 
equal lo that ? — Yea, I think they always can do that. 
They get nsaistance if they lind it necessary, 

814. No. 14, " Secondly looking over and eorrect- 
" ing some of their exercises." What division docs 
the jirivflte tutor make between their exerciaea ? — 
In eci'h form some of tlu' copies are corrected by the 
form muster, and some of them are corrected by the 
boy 'a tutor, 

815. What makes the diviBion ? — The division 
simply is so many given to one and bo many given to 
the other. 

816i Are they pre-arranged? — There is a fixed 
order thi-ough the school. 

817. {Mr. Thompson.) The private tutor does 
not prepare, or draw aa they call it, the exercises 
for the master, docs ho ? — Yes, ho docs. Ho looks 
over some of the exercises before they go to the 
raaslcr, but the boy ia it^quired to show to the raaster 
both the corrected and the uneorreetod exercises, 

818. Do yqu mean he docs not at all assist him in 
preparing to construe ? — No, ho does not assist him 
cither in preparing to construe or in preparing 
his exercises. The boy docs bis exercise and bnuga 
it to his tutor. He then corrects it, and very 
often almost rewrites it. Tlie boy then takes to the 
form master boih the origirmi and the tutor's cor- 
rected copy, and the form master runs his eye through 
the exercise and assigns marks on the uncorrected 
one. 

819. {Mr. Vavghan.) Does not that make it ne- 
cessary for the form master to read the uncorrected 
as well as the corrected copy ?— Certainly the uneor- 
reetod i the corrected if he likes. What is brought 
to him is the copy with the tutor's marks upon it. 
The tutor marks under a mistake in red ink. That 
ig the original copy. Of eourse, he looks chiefly to 

I -what it wa^ before it was corrected. 

' 820. If he looks chiefly to what it was before 
it was corrected what adranliige is gained by its 
having been corrected beforehand by the tutor? — 
Because the tutor has tlio hoy by his aide and spends 
some time over it and corrects it with care ; the form 
master merely looks over it to sec what is tlic value 
of it. 

\ f^21. Both have to go over an uncorrected copy ? 

' — ^Ycs, one to correct, the other to value. 

822. {Lord Lyttelton.) You say "some of their 
" exercises ; " on what principle are they selected ? — 
So many copies n week. 

823. Chosen by the private tutor? — No, it is the 
copy of a such day. 

824. {Lord Clarendon.) What is the -special workin. 
particular cases that you think ueces^'ary ? — It would 
vary with each particular case. Sometimes a tutor 
thinks that such and such a boy ia deficient in writ- 
ing Latin prose and he gives him some special Latin 

e to do ; sometimes ho thinks he is deficient in 
( grammar, then he makes liim learn this grammar. 

825. {Lord Li/Ueltov.) Th:tt is work which is 
y compulsory ?^It is compulsory on Ihe hoy. 

826. With regard to the report sent home ; t see 
the tutor sends home his charuclcr. In the casp 
■where the private tutor is not also the boarding- 

le master, does not the boarding-house master 
home » report as well ? — He adds his remarks 



to the report and states what he thinks of the boy's BDGBT, 
general conduct. ~ 

827. {Lord Cliirendan.) You say, "In teaching "'"-^ 
" these each tutor takes his pupils as he would take a 13 Ua. 

" form, making one form of all his upper school pupils. '. 

" and aaotlier of all those who are in the middle 

" school." Have he and his pupils time for this ? — 
Yes, though I think that the system works the masters 
very hard, 

828. {Mr. Thompson.) How many hours a day 
do you think a master ia occupied with his private 
pupils, supposing he had an average number 'i — It ia 
exceedingly diflieult to say, because there is this 
special work which is so very elastic. It may be 
very much and it may be very little. It would depend 
on his pupils and on himself very much indeed, 

829. You say a boy has no choice as to a private 
tutor, he must take the master of the boarding-bouse 
to which he is sent ? — Yes, 

830. Is not that rather hard ? — He chooses which 
boarding-house he will go to. 

831. Suppose it happened that Mr, Evans' house, 
for instance, was full? — That cannot be avoided. 

832. The boy could uot change afterwards ?— No. 

833. (Lord Clarendon.) "The same tutor has 
'■ charge of him throughout and ends witli knowing 
" him well,'' Does the tutor really take pains to 
know him and to advise him and to form his character? 
— The greatest pains. 

834. As a general rule do the boys feel eonfldenco 
in and look up to their tutors ? — The boys have con- 
stantly most confidential communication with their 

835. (Lord Li/tlellon.) lam now speaking of the 
case where the board ing- house master is not the same 
OS the private tutor. Yon say, " in all difficulties he 
" naturally goes to his tutor," suppoae the boy waa 
in the house of a mathematical tutor, would be in 
any diflleulty more naturally goto his boarding-house 
master than to his private tutor ? — He might have 
an inclination to do so, but aa a general rule I think 
he would go to liis tutor : he has more to do with 
him. Some boarding-house masters take very great 
pains with their boys, and see to them a great deal. 

836. {Mr. Vavghaa.) Do you think that the 
tutorial system as yuu have given it hero is necessary 
in order to preserve that mora! connection between a 
tutor and his pupil which you speak of. Do you 
think that all that tutorial work ia necessary ? — I 
think it is. You must have something round which 
the connexion must he gathered. 

H37. You think that CKaminations occasionally 
would not do ?— No, it must be couslant. 

838. The effect on the master of having pupils in 
different parts of the school, as you describe it in 
your written answers, is most intelligible. I am 
speaking only of the effect on the masters. But aa 
you have a system in which the masters of the lower 
forma examine the uppier forms, would not those 
constant examinationa recurring four fimca a year 
and the interest they would create be quite enough 
to keep the mnstera up to various kinds of work them- 
selves ? — I should not think it would be nearly enough. 

839. {Lord Devon.) I understand you to say that 
you are decidedly of opinion that tho existence of 
this private tutor system is beneficial both intel- 
lectually and morally ? — I nm decidedly of that 
opinion. 

840. {Mr. Thompson.) I need hardly ask you 
whether if it was not already introduced you 
would have introduced it? — As I now see it I 
certainly should ; whether I should have thought of 
introducing it ia another question. It might not have 
occurred to me. 

841. (JIfr. Vaiitihan.) Supposing you were now to 
go to a new school of which you had the organization, 
you would organize it with that system ? — Certainly, 

842. {Mr. Thompson.) Unless there was some 
special reason against it ? — That I cannot say of 
course. 

843. Supposing the school consisted of 120 or 150 

LI 
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ft ap to iW tMor ftnt it Car Uh Mite of tl« farm 
■HM«f, who inJ* it Trrr B9ch tmirt to valav ibe 
fa^Trf-^ wlMn ihe mwHlus haw b««B w ni\*A 
M'. (JU>-. Fo^AwL) la it m «r4(T to «t« ban 

liM?— T«w 

MS. Tbst u at the BMnrat, oM ia the «tiJ t ■• 
af arj mmm of » fana u » lalor at well •• ■ at lrr of 
A fina, wJU tfaa bvtOTial tnitm of «yre c l iag escr- 
OM* IW>« tiaM if ttf ia ofcligeJ aa HUM- to ater tha 
W^tiw sJthoneh b« doe* aoC da i« a« saHor of a 
farm ?— Wbat I mU wa* that the convctiae at the 
Mf7 Wbf* it «»t to the fonn naaUr matead af 
■fterwaHtf, w4i for tbe pantoaeof M*iag time. Hj 
rMurk did not KfpXj to the genmU anaagaMeot 
itslL 

Md. (J/r. TAcng^'o*-) ^ pcraoa who read tUf 
KvidnM mistit be drsmi tu 



vera to bara ia a mhU •cbool the niaa aawoot of 
woA 4loae hy men of the aaiae califani, tlia oslf 
4iftnaee wooU b« that in a aaiall acAool previMlj 
rite ame qoaatitf of work woold ba obUuned with 
the fona tasrter. 

S^, Bat ibo expeiiM to tba boj would be leaa ? — 
Ba woold hare to pajr the forai nmncr iW, lanie ; it 
WOaU obIv be paid In a diflermt wa^ at tana wori, 
inrtead or u funn wurk tad tu tor. If foa nnr to ^t 
the Miar^ mm tbtrj' will ooi ranx? for a lew iacoov. 
What I iiM«Dl Uy MTioff I woald M1I7 do it ia a large 
•cbool, it tbi* : it ia a gooil thing in a tvgv •chofJ, 
talung tbn wiirk whirb it dow by the hi<y, to 
liiriAe it iiiU) two jMrta, one of wbich thall t>c dmu: 
with eadi from mwler (tgccea^ivdj, and ihr other of 
wbinb tball lie ilone with Mine one ma^ Irr who is to 
bare ehurfit: of biiii firum the b«;rinniDg of his time to 
the e.nd. Il woiilil oot bo more t^xpenaive Jwcaaee if 
Tou %rv Ui linve iIil' »nme ineii the ditfcrcnci! is thnt 
Id the one cam) you will fiay pprhapt 10 guineas for 
fonn work and 10 gainr-a* fnr hi> work as private 
tutor, anil iii ihn tiihcr row yoii wouM psjr him 
20 guinaaf for hi> fomi work. 

S£l. l)o ytm not think Uiut the lixc of the »chool 
haa aoBie etTect in acrt<ciiing the lioyi froiu the iu- 
Suence of ihu Ilcail MantiT, inijiponing hu in a fir>>t- 
ra(e man. which in the {lublit- Khoolt he generally 
ia, unil 'lo yiiu not think lliitl it i* iri conN-'(iaenc« of 
Ihe 'iXQ of tiic tt-hool ihai ihcM; jirivate tutAr* an! 
reqoireil ?— l'crIm[M it may be au to »uniu iixUrut. 
To a certain estenl iheaizeof tim itchool it a cliH- 
a4ra(il!ij!e ; Itiil ihen nn the oUier lianil, to k i-cntiin 
exlvnt it i» a ^n-M ndrantngu ; I immq thi^re are 
very sreal niorni lulv&niagi-ji. 

852. (Lard Clarendon.) So. 16, "The aTcr^i' 
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BSS. {Lord LgOtUot.) Tbej kare off soM/ 1 
Um view of taking ap aocae other atodjr, do t 
not?— They do. 

8J9. {Lm^ Claremtbm.} No. 21, •^ There ai«li 
" librariea ia each boarding booae." Are thcjim 
oaed ? — Coortanlly. 

SSO. Who Belect« tbrni ? — ^Tbe bars select tkm 
ibenaclrea, and bring tbrm to tl«e mmntur of lb 
lufaoo for bia appmvaL „ 

9SU (Lord llgtiritaa.) Tbej- subscribe iaB.B|| 
a]iieoi?, do they not ? — Yet, .». 

H62. (Aort/ Clamdon.) Is there any MeOi 
kept V — Yea, by tbe house oiadicr. 

86-3. (Lard LyttelUtn.) Are there atwaya atudk 
form hoys in every hou.-te ? — Yea. If not, I geia " 
put them in for the puriwse of keeping order. 

fm. (Mr. Thompton.) Is that always poagahkl 
arrange? — Yes; it is done by tbe cunseat «f I 
parent?, always. 

865. {^Lord Lyllelion.) There is no aiffieol^ M 
it ? — >'one at all. 

866. {Aorrf Ctarendoa.) Xo. 22, "Prizes nregtW 
" for drawing and murks enough tu make the £flcr 
'■ eiiee of a place or two at the end of lliR half 7«U>* 
HaTf yon found that to work well? — Yea, t|f] 

867. (jVr. Vaughan.) Who gives the marks I 
drawing when you eome to settle ihe boT^'pIaea 
— I do myself, with the drawing ranaler. 

K6R. (Lord Clarendon.) Ko. 23, Tains liare^**^ 
'' Liken liy Huccessivii gtneruliuus of loa^Ura tu (M^tfl 
" the public opinion in the sdiool itfiU'" In wbi| 
way ; what public opinion ? — A atrong.-^c-nac nf tri^$|g 
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for instance, and a strong sense of tUe duty of keeping 
up the ^ood name of the school. 

H69, {Lord Lyttelton.) The eiKth-form boye are 
considered by their schoolfellows as the natural guar- 
dians of the good name of the school? — They are. 

870, The chapel is a very admirable, solid, and 
substantial building ? — Tea. 

871. You say, " All the boys attend the aerviceg in 
*' the chapel on Sunday." Is it only used on 
Sundays, do you not use it for instance ou Ascension 
Day ?--Ye3 ; and on Good Friday of course. 

H72. What other days except Sundays are obaerred 
in the school ? — The tirat of November is always 
observed. 

873. All Saints day ? — Yes ; Ash Wednesday and 
the 20th October, which is Laurence Sheriff the 
founder's day. 

874. Is that all ?— Thnt ia all. 

875. On those days you have servire in the chapel ? 
— Yes, and in Passion Week, the week before Easter 
there are prayers i.T the chapel : on the otlier occasions 
we have prayers in the great school. 

876. Is the whole school iwsembled there? — Yes. 

877. Have they prayers in the houses ? — Yea, at 

878. And in the morning? — On Sunday mornings 
in the houses, unless there is eiirly service in the 
chapel. On other mornings there are prayers in the 
great school. 

879. It has not occurred to you that the chapel 
-would bo twtter for that purpose ? — I have not 
thought about it a great deal, but it is a kind of 
change I t^hould not like to make without being 
quite sure of its utility ; I am sure it would be a 
mistake to outrun the religious feelings of the boys 
themselves. 

880. {Mr. Vaughan.) You think they would not 
collect their thoughts in the same spirit ? — I have 
asked a great many old Rugbeam what they thought 
of it ; all tliose who were sons of clergymen saiil they 
would like to have prayers every morning in the 
chapel, but those who were nut sons of clergymen 
snid they would not, 

881. Was that absolutely so ? — It was, as a matter 
of fact. The latter said it would tend to lower the 
feeling with which the chapel was regarded. Several, 

for instance, compared it with where they 

always have prayers in the chapel, and thought the 
elfect there not good. On the other liiind several 
said that the effect was very good. 

882. {Lord Devon.) The prayers are read by you 
I suppose ? — No, by the masters iu rotaiion , 

883. (Lord f.r/tlcltoii.) "The duty of prcpnring 
" buya for confirmation devolves on their tutors or 
" boarding-house masters," that is, if they arc clergy- 
men ?— Yes ; it is arranged between them with my 
consent. It is ordinarily the tutor. 

884. The morning service ia minus the Litany I 
L suppose 'r — The early morning service is. 

I ' tiS5. {Lord Clarendon.) is the attendance at the 

^— Holy Communion large? — It is very large just after 

^ the confirmation, and tJien it diminishes as boys leave 

the school, so that it becomes amnll towards the time 

wheu the conlirmnlion comes round again. 

886. Is it usually large with reference lo the boys 
who have heen confirmed ?— Tuking the boys atone, 
and leaving out the maslere and their families, it 
varies from about 250 down to about 80. 

887. Are tliu feelings of the boys on the subject 
I Buch as you would desire ; is there a reverential feel- 
htlng ? — Yes, there is, certainly. 

■ 888. {Lord Lytlelton.) How many boys in the 
BmriiDol are euniirmed ? — I could not say at this 

m 889. Half?— 120 I should think ; wehaveuothad 

K "^ confirmation lor a year now. 

i 890. I thought you said just now there were 230 

■ometnOes ? — Yes, there is a very large number 
just after the confirmation, but at the end of each 
half year it begins to diminish. 

891. The boys who could communicate there are 
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not above 120 ? — I think at present rather more than nUGBV. 
thai. 

892. Does the Bishop reeeive them under 16?— ^'o- F. Taipta. 
They go at about 15. 

893. {Lord Clarendon.) Do you make an address 
every Saturdiiy before the commimion ? — Yea. 

894. Do the boys attend ?— Thfiy generally come. 

895. Is it voluntary ? — It is quite voluntary ; there 
is no marking ; no one knows who is there or who is 
not, but almost all come. 

896. {Mr. Thompton.) How is themarking effected 
in chapel ? — By an officer at the bottom. 

897. {filr. Vaughnn.) Is that the meaning of their 
going out one by one ? — That practice arose, I have 
been told, by accident; but has been continued pur- 
posely, 

898. {Lord Clarendon.) *' The religious instruc- 
" lion of the boys in school consists of the lessons 
" already mentioned in forms B, C, D, Sunday lessons 
" every Sunday morning." Sunday lessons in 
what? — In divinity. They are now in the subjects 
included in the cycle. 

899. " Examination at the end of every half-yent, 
" with a large number of marks assigned to the 
" subject." In what proportion as compared to other 
subjects ? — 400 always, and possibly 650, out of a 
total 5,000. 

900. " The punishments in use are solitary eonfine- 
" ment for an hour or two hours." Where are they 
confined ? — In one of the schools. 

901. (Lord Lsttelton.) Is that at all usual ?— A 
boy in the lower school, perhaps, ha.-^ not done his 
lesson, and he is locked up in the school for an hour 
to learn it. 

902. {Lord Clarendon.) "Caning on the hand." 
How is that applied ? — The boy holds his hand out 

903. How miiny blows ? — At the outside 1 suppose 
half«doien. 

904. (Lord Devon.) With a slick or a strap ?— 
Witli a cane. 

905. (Mr. Vaughan.) When was that intro- 
duced ? — I think Mr. Lee introduced it. 

906. (Mr. T/iompson.) Did he introduce it with 
the sanction of Dr. Arnold ? — Yea. 

907. (Mr. Vaughan.) Is it done at the moment, is 
there a cane at the master's disposal ? — He may have 
a cane at his disposal. It is not a rule for him to 
have it, but it may chanco so ; if not he sends for one. 

908. {Lord LytteUon.) As to No. 3 ; translating or 
learning by heart may be supiJoseiJ to benefit a boy, 
but I wish to aek you whether you are ch>ar tlmt 
simply writing out Latin and Gredk can do any soit 
of good except by way of Buffering, and whether it 
has not a very dire tendency to deteriorate a boy's 
hand-wriling ? — I dare say it may a little damage the 
hand- writing, 

909. Ia it a frequent punishment ? — 1 should say flO, 

910. (Lord Clarendon.) It does a boy no good ? 
— It is not intended to do anything but punish him. 
If you combine a punishment with something that 
does him good you get him to hate that which does 
good. 

91 1. Which of the three methods is most rMOrled 
to, tlie writing, out 1 suppose ?— The learning' by 
heart is as common m-s the writing out. 

912. (T^rd LijUeltnn.) These three are put in 
their order of gradation. And the Hogging is very 
rarely inflicted?— Very rarely. 

918. 'ITien, of course, the others are still more 
rare, so that in fact the punishments at all common In 
the school are confined to the first three ?— Yes. 

914. (Lard Devon.) The sixth form are exempt 
from flogging, are they not ?— Yes, and it is not used 
even in the fifth form. 

915. {Lord Lyltelton.) "Practically, I suppose it is 
according to the size and age of tlie boy ? — Yes, we 
should not flog a very gtrat boy. 

916. What would you call the average of boya that 
are flogge d in the course of the year ? — .1 should cAll 
flogging four boys a hnlf-yenr a verj- high avei-age. 

917. For what-cffiJnces would Fuch punisliment be 
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i»i(;, <»f i..f .■..-.,.-.'«, .■«■-.(;..■/ '--Y«i. 

IJWI. M r,„„m„>tm.fr.i U-. ,■-> mrufaralw«M 
iHiiHiiii^n j.rivHtol/ In artoiWir bi</ if U «M ivrar- 
tifrtnl I'—It wfidld 'Iwpeixl nf mmkm on wIms th* !■»• 

|ill«|»l«il, UiHl U (o My, ft hrrj IM^ • I 

■liUi'i'inti Ix^y liApppiMrd to h« 

hi Iiiilil III* t/iriftun, ftnd not omi 

III) r<-p«<fit<-d il, Hnd then U wm fcpartcd ••'■ 

IIVI. (/Vf. ru«i;Ara.> Wu it M i 
Nn, il. WM an oImoooo word} not 
furni liny. 

m'i. I l-ord f^jtullmL} Of ( 
Is Riorii Mrioiu ? — y«a. 

1123. I ohmiia like « Mrt nf eaulof^war tkeo^ 
fvuriM fdr which bojra arr floiigeil ? — It woaU ke tctj' 
ilifflcuU la f^ivr tlifti hnraoar il wmU ifayil friwiy 
tin thn view thi^ MptA Martfr look at Ibe aatere mT 
lh(^ hffi'iici-. A boy woald be flogged (or iwrj Img 
pctntialt'nrr in Miytbii^ wroog. 

I>24. For pertinacious cmtiaBUi 
tein<x% ?— yen. 

925. I>oes il ofien ktppcn that 
qiipxted to remore tbeir boys ? — Yes, it 
oci-AjaiQnally. 

926. t think it wu ruber a. pviacipfe of Dr. 
Arnold'*, wm it not, that if a bo^- was ^ttingiM 

food bolhoughthewaa Itetter ebewbere ? — Te«:bat 
think you mudt dUtingutsh benreev onn whcK 
parents are told that the boy is doing bo good, and 
thatthey had better r«noTe hini,and«nesMicbasM« 
meant here ; becanse there are 
parent ii told, " I adriae yon to mnoTe the boy lor 
" his take, but I do not insisit on his reroovaL" It ia 
not a iiuntflhment at all, and in such a cMe the haj 
wonld very likely get a good te:^iiioDial aa to hid 
condnri. It woold be merely stated that Cor his own 
good be haii better be ebcwherc 

{KiT. KxjinUirin, how often have yoa had that ? — 
It in very rare. 

ifZtt. U it a public expnljion at all ? — Simply 
Slating " Yon are no longer a member of the sehool." 

Kft. ilMTd Dfvan.) Is it deelami pnbticly in the 
pretence of llio achool ? — So. 

J»30, {l^rd J.jftlfhotu) la it on an avctage once 
• year ? — Yen, un an ari.'rape once a year. 

931. That >■ Tit very bad boys, of cour^ ?— Railier 
for vvry bad offvncm. I expelled a boy in the sixth 
form ones for kMnring of MMDcthiog very wrong and 
DM atopptax \L 

fl32, I suppoae a yery young boy would hnrdly be 
MPcDmI "i—iio. 

AM. iMr. Vauf/knn.) Doea the caning occur 
dally "i — No ! I nhtmld think perhaps there might be 
OIW Mnlni In Ihn cruree of three weeks sometimes. 

934. ( ritTft ht/iulton.) In one form ? — No. in the 
wtiol'i iwhool, 

(l3A, (jtfr. Vituphnn.) For gross inattention ? — 
yor UTouk lnntt4!ntion, and repeated irregularity. 

930. For «<rt« of eontuniatry ? — Yes. 

1*37. (Lord Lyllr lion.) Would mere Btupidity incur 
It ?— No. 

93H. (Mr. Vaiighiiu.) Docs the uic of this punish • 
imnt work well '( — \ini % I think that in that respect 
thn school works exrnediiiKly well. I think not only 
do tlw maslTS treat atupld Ifoys with real kindneaii, 
but that lh« hoyi llwrnselves qulbt feci that a stupid 
boy who U ilirinK his duty ii to \<tt refp<-ri4-d. We 
havn M'nltt-r'-d afitnil the seliool quire low down some 
Vfry stii|>l'l li'llow* who am ({uitu looked to by all the 
mst fniui tli'iir rlinractf-r. 

IIJH). (/.'irf/ t'riion.) Does l)in llcggtiig lake place 
III th»> iiulili" M'linol or in private bolbre corUiin wit- 
ticaio'a (— 'I'ln' Hide l«jys In llio lower school who got 
flottK*"' '"■'■n""" 'liey pi-MUt in being dJHorilerly aro 

Siunarally (l<>|(Ki'<l prlvalnly, but bciyn who are Hogged 
i»r (jravn moral olliiui-t'* ai'e llringed gunoratly in the 
IiroaviuHi u'' 'f lliu ulilli form. 
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ML <£«rrf Lftuiam.) Not of tlK «teiBi 

' buys think it a vevy g 

u> haVe ibe eixili 

Ml. {Imd Oamdam.} Xo. 26. " 
* ^M i^artrf lo him" (the Head Masao-) -bf Aft 
** mxA tiru, if they are saeh ae iIm sixth btm ofr 
** ana ar tUak k better not to cnrreet ttemacAnK.* 
Dde> ^m pcsdace any illwtU bmnb tbm sixtk faiM 
or asB Asy faerieJ by Cear of the resaU, da j^ 
tftBfc S-^ d» MM lUok ooe or the other. J da Mi 
Oiafc ikcK M aay iUwOl, nor do 1 ihiak ih^a* 
fcjij I ui ft— fct ai alL 

•B. ( Jfir. ramfimm.} Do thcry 
oAaees mjmml — I tnppoae il ' 
>r bmt nma m kitf-ycar. 

ML iLmd IJiUUtm.) It is their da^ to wym, 
l» yas Aeo^ BM U the nider ■""y™. Is it natlr* 
ThejWKfKtt *i HT Aieet. la tka ease of 

boardii^ booae they snlf 

a the "y****"' 

-Te*. 

a.) Are there taaiiy clasaca^f: 

cannot correca tbe|Bavlv«9 3^ 

I which I tboold imc 



M&. Have they oocnrred ai 
timaa ia the halT-year ? — ^Ni 
wWch iha sixih-fini b^ did not fed ■ 
■ortat a i^h l toba done {it was do« that the oAmi, 
wasaf SBcha iiafi t that I shoMld haia objected !■ 



947. (Imd Ipa^tam.) How does be poDish tho^ 
" or he Biay ffi\a him a ei 



»4& {LuF^ amretidam.) The »sth-f.>nD hoy i 
hear those lines ? — Ihey are almost aiwara lina late 



»9l (Mr ra^ia>.> He may sotkiekLiaor strike 
him with hb fin ? — Xo. 

950. {Lord Decttm.) Does the power of , 
in that way extend to the twenty i — A boy in |Ik 
twenty cannot punish. 

951. Can be inflict ti on a twenty boy ? — A 
form may give line»i to any b«>r not in the sixth. 

952. {Mr. t'aaffian.) IstJicn: any uadorstnod 
as to the number of blows he may give him ?-H|b 
think the real check is that the boy toay alwigi 
appeal. 

9J3. Do you mean before it is done ? — Yes, hei 
ap[>eal to mo at any time. 

954. {Lord LyafllOH.) Is that often done ?- 
happens every now and then ; he can appeal also to 
the whole of the sixth. 

Sai. {Mr. VaughaM.) Does the sixth-form \xlJ^M 
do it on the spot, or does he appoint a time lo adtOH 
ni^ler tho punishment so as to admit of an appail ? 
— No J ho can administer it on ihc spot, but tho 
boy cin stop him by appealing. 

956. {Lord LyNelton.) Looking at tiie remarkably 
small difierenee of age between some of your boft 
in diHerent forms, does it really happen that a Im 

of 18 is allowed to punish a boy of 17? Jt nni' 

certainly happen. 

957. May he cane him over the shonlders ? Ya), 

if not in the fifth or twenty. 

958. {Lord Devon.) Supposing a eixth-fonn toy 
sees a boy committing some offence, and ho is gwiig 
to caue him on the spot, and that tin- oiher b<^ 
says " I appeal to the sixth form," do you beliern thai 
universally it would be the practice for the sixth-rotin 
boy to hold his hand ? — I do. 

959. Does n gathering of the sixth form often occbt 
to hear such appeals ? — I do not think they are Tcry 
frequent, but I have known instances. 

960. {Mr. raughan.) You used the word "cane*" 
did you really mean a cane, or an ash plant, nr any 
small slick a boy might have in his hand ? — 1 eupnoM 
he would use either. 

961. {Lord Lt/t/ellon.) Do the sixth-form I 
habitually wolk about with sticks lo be propai 
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cL an emergencj ? — No ; they always have a titick 
I certain occasions, if tliey are the jiraipostora of the 
eek. 

962. On what occftsioaa ? — At callitift over. 

963. Is a boy more likely to commit offencon at 
lling over than at any other tirao ? — No, ; but the 
epostor has a cano then to keep order. 

964. Have you montioned hero all the special duties 
F the sixtii form ? — I think so. 

965. {Lord Devon.) What are the rules of the 
bool which apply to nil below the sixth and from 
llich the sixth are exempt ; take botinde, for instance, 
ive the sixth no bounds ? — There are certain parte 
the town from which the sixth are prohibited like 



iiige ?— Thoy 

e their exemptions ? 

.re to detect others 
) thoy cannot go over 
; but they have a few 



. Have they a more extended 
ay go down to the railway station. 

967. (ior(//^«e//on.) Whati 
-They aro very trifling. 

968. (Lord JJfvoti.) If they 
going over bounds, of coui 

see bounds themselvea ? — Yi 
ifling exemptions. 

969. (Mr. Vaiiff/ian-) As to the manngin^ of the 
ihool ulose, is that in the hsods of the sixth form ? 

So ; it is in the hands of what is called •' the big 
e levee." The big side levee consists of all the boys 
I the upper school, and they make regulations for the 
unes, and they have a right to tax the whole school, 
iliiect to the approval of the Head Master, and 
ibjeet further to this condition, that they rliem- 
Blves pay twice as much taxation as the boys below. 

970. {Lord Clarendon.) As to No. 29 ; I think it 
Irould be very desirable to have your opinion on fag- 

ing in general. Would you say, that fagging such 
i exists at Rugby, and I ihink it is very clearly defined, 
, on the whole, a healthful relation ? — I have no 
Dubt about it. 

971. (Lord Ltjttellon.) Whom do they fag ?— The 
dxth form tag the boys below the upper school, so 

that the boys iu the twenty, in the fifth, and in the 
STver fifth, can neither fag nor be fagged. 

972. Have you ever heard it aa a grievance that 
"iey have no opportunity of faggiug ? — With us tlie 

Igging is so entirely asaotialed with the responsibility 
sixth, that I do not think it occurs to anyone lo 



«.) Do fags wait upon Ihem at 
—At supper thoy 



973. {Mr. Vauffha 
eals at all ?— No. 

974. Nor do anything for then 
etch theui bread and cheese. 

975. {l^rd Lyttelton.) Do they toast the bread 
for them ? — Yes. 

976. {Lord Duvoit.) I presume from this that they 
do not do what used to be done in my time at school 
— clean shoes ? — No. 

977. {Mr. Vaugkan.) "The sixth form have also 
" the power to compel all boys to take part in the 
" games who are not exempted by authority." Is 
there no what is called fagging out at cricket ? — The 
fagging at cricket has very much disappeared. 

978. Supposing a sixth-form boy sees a boy under 
bis jurisdiction, or two or three boys standing together, 
has he the power to say to them, Come and fag out? 
— Tos. 

979. And he will be bowled to by one boy, and as 
he strikes the ball they will range round and will 
" fag out" for an hour and a half perhaps ? — He has 
the power, but it is very rarely exercised. 

980. With regard to racquets, is there any atten- 
dance of the same sort ? — None at all. 

981. At football have not the Risth power to 
compel the attendance of smaller boys ? — They can 
compel them to take a regular part in the game. 

982. They can compel them only to take the same 
part in the game as they themselves take ? — Yea. 

983. {Lord Lyttelton.) In what view is it looked 
upon here, whero a boy is required and compelled to 
attend or to play at cricket, or at football ? that it is 
in order that he may take a part in the games of the 
school, or that he does it for the convenience of those 
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above him ? — The attendance at football is simply to RUGBT. 
take a part in the games of the school. 

984. A Iwy cannot play at football without learn- Ji">F.Tm^ 
ing the game ? — Yes, he can. That was the oppi-es^ 
aivo fagging when I came, which I abolished. 

985. And erickft ? — There is very little cricket 
fagging. The poiver still remains and still ia eser* 
cised occasionally. 

986. I underhand that a hoy Is required to play at 
football because it isconeidere^ a good thing that he 
should do so, but ht: la not required to play at cricket 
for the same reason ? — Not quite for the same resson. 

98". He is not required to learn cricket, but he has 
to lejirn football '' — Yes. 

938. (Mr. Vaughan.) Is ho requiicd as fag at 
cricket, to take that part of the game from whieli 
he gets no good at all ? — Fagging at cricket docs not 
teach him tho most important part of the game, but it 
does teach him to field. 

989. When football is played have the lower boys 
any opportunity of playing a game of their own 
at tho samo time?— Yes j at football when the 
big-side football is played, with the exception of 
four afternoons in tho course of the half-year, the 
rest of the close is covered with little-side games. 

990. How many for instance can bo played or are 
ever played at tlie same time ? — I have known five 
other matches going on at the same time. 

991. {Lord Lyttelton.) And how many games of 
cricket going on at the suSie time ? — I have known 

992. I nnderstand cricket fagging is ve^y much 
diminished i* — Very much, there is hardly any of it. 

993. (Lord Clarendon.) No. 30; "Instances of 
'' the gross abuse of the power ol' fagging would be 
" sure to come to the knowledge of the masters if 
" they were at all frequent," Do you feel confident 
that that would be so ? — Yes. 

994. By what means? — Because the tutors would 
be quite sure to hear of it. They see tho boys so 
much individually, I am quite certain that anything 
like a gross abuse of tho power of fagging would be 
known. 

995. {Lord Devnii.) It' a sixth-form boy abused 
such power would another sixth-form boy think it 
necessary to inform of it ? — If he thought it very 
gross he would bring it before the sixth form, 

996. Before reporting it to you ? — Yes. 

997. He would have the moral courage to do 
that ?— Yes. 

998. {Lord Lt/itehon.) The second sentence is 
very important here, "the sixth is too small a body 
" to hold its power by force ? " — Yes. 

999. (Lord Devon.) Would public opinion support 
a sixth-form boy in inllicting pimishmeot on a boy 
three inches shorter? — Yes, 

1000. {Lord Clarendon.) With respect to what ia 
generally termed bullying, there is very little of that, 
is there ? — Very little at Rugby. The public opinion 
of the school is exceedingly sound upon two points. 
It is v6ry sound upon truth, and it is very sound 
upon bullying ; I am quite sura of the body of tho 
school on those two jjoints. It would not only resist 
bullying, but it would resist indignantly. 

1001. {Lord LijUelton.) There is one point with 
regard to the truth of the boys. Everybody knows 
that at schools they often have a certain code of their 
own about truth i that a thing which they would be 
ashamed to say to anyone else they would think it 
fair game to say to a master. Do you think that 
towards tho master they have a strong feeling of the 
absolute duty of telling the truth ? — I do. 

1002. {Mr. Vavghan.) Supposing a boy of no 
authority, one of the lower boys, were to see a hoy 
bullied how would public opinion be got at ? — Ho 
might go and tell the sixth, or he might speak out at 
the moment. 

1003. {Lord Lyttelinn.) As to No. 32; "Besides 
" this every boy is allowed leave of absence on tho 
" request of his parents once in a half-yeai- from 
" noon on Thursday till night on Saturday, or from 
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" noon '.on Saituvdayi till night on Monday. About 
" a tliirtl of the ccfaool 4vail tbemaeives t>l' this 
■• privilege, " Are thoy those generally apeiiking 
who live tolorabiy near to Rugby ? — Boys who live in 
London a great deal ; not boys who live a long way ofl'. 

1004. {Lord Clarcndim.) Rugby is divided inio 
two terms. Moat other schools such as Harrow and 
Eton ore divided inIo three. Has that always been 
the practiee at Bugby ? — 1 think so ; but I believe 
there were at one time very short £ast«r holidays. 

lOOd, Have you ever consideiTid whether the 
jieriod is not too long ? — I do not think it too long, 
I think our system in reality the best, though I can- 
not deny that it is not so convenient for a great many 
of the pubhc. 

tU06. Do you not think that such continuous appU- 
cotton and labour is loo much both for masters and 
boys ? — I do not think so. 

1007. You do not find any slackness towards tliti 
end of the time ? — Quite the other way. 

1008. {Mr. Vauff/ian.) ilavo they examinalionB i' 
—They have. 

1009. {Lord Clarendon.) The masters ? — Yes. 

1010. {Mr. Vnughan.) Putting other considera- 
tions out of the question, do you not think that for 
the learning of the boys and for their work it would 
bo better for thorn tu have a shorter intermission 
from work oftener in the yeai' ? — I think it would be 
better for little boys, but not for boya of the average 
age of the boys here. I think there is always some- 
thing lost at the beginning of the half year, and there 
is something lust at the end ; three of those changes 
nuke a real hole in the work. 

ion. {A CommissioMer.) You think there is n little 
demoralization at the end ? — I think so. 

1012, (^Lord Devon.) I suppose when you speak 
of the convenience to the public you refer lo tlie 
fact that the holidays at Rugby do not full in the 
vacations of any public men ? — I do. On the other 
hand a great many of our boys come fi-om long dis- 
tances, and to have the ospeaso of a third journey 
would he a serious objection. 

1013, {Lord Lyttellon.) You siiy here they work 
eight or nine hours a day, of which as 1 understand 
something under one half is really in sclioot, the rest 
is all preparation and extra work. How about the 
play hours. You say that on a full school day they 
have not above two hours for play ? — I think on a 
full school day they wouhl not have moi-c than two 
hours if ynu leave out the meals. 

lOH. You say, " After seven there would perhaps 
" be work for another hour or two." You mean 
there would be some time for rest, that would not be 
for play ? — Yeti. 

1015. (Mr. VauffAati.) •' Sever moru than this," 
Does " never " apply to any time, or to any part of 
the Bchool? — I mean that the work is never more 
.than this in ditl'eront [larts of the school, or at dif- 
ferent times of the year. Of course I do 
that they do not work more than ibis, I n 
are not required to work more than this. 

1016. {Lord LyUeltan.) The regular work would 
not take more than that ? — No, 1 think a boy doing 
his work thoroughly well would on the whole school 
days be required to work for between eight and nine 

1017. Of course you could hardly restrain a etrong 
active boy from working as much as he likes '! — No. 

J 1018. {Lord Devon.) Out of the eight or nine 
hours, how much would bo spient in school ? — In this 
partioular case thet'e are three school lessons requiring 
preparation, that would be three hours, one with his 
tutor requiring preparation, and one school lest^on 
not requiring preparation. 

1019. {Lord Clarendon.) As to No. 39, is the 
clow 11 actea? — Thirteen acres, I believe. 

1020. {Lord Devon.) That includes yonr school 
buildings ?- — Yes, I think it does, 

1021. (Lord Clarendon.) We have seen (he 
Volunteers this nioruing with great satisfaction. 
What ar^tho numbers that are generally drilled ? — 






The numbers that are drilled who are not in the 
rifle corps are generally about 16 or 17. The rifls 
corps has in it now, I think, 93. 

1022. Is their attendance at that riile corpi 
voluntary '/ — The rules for the attendance are maite 
by themselves. The rule is that there should be 
three drills a week, and every member of the corp* 
has to attend once ; if ho does not he ia lined. 

1023. Do yuu think there would be any advantage 
or otherwise in making it compulsory to join the rlBe 
corps ? — No, I do not think so. 

1024. Do you think it would be an advantage to 
make the driU compulsory having joined ? — As far bi 
the corps is concerned in itself I think it works very 
much Iretter being left to the boya to irmiiage and to 
make their own rules. It ia possible, of course, thai 
if wo were an enrolled corps Government might give 
us advantages enough to compensate for the loss of 
some of our liberty. 

1025. If a boy joins the rifle corps he is not pa- 
mitted to leave it, ia he, till theend of thu half-yevf 
— No, he must join either at the beginning or iha 
quarter and must remain till the end of thu half-jnr. 

1026. The 16 or 17 you mentioned as not being t> 
the volunteers, I presume are all under ago ? — Yee. 

1027. I see you say that boys remarkable for fkt'a 
intellectual studios are also remarkable for alhle^ 
pursuits ?— I think it is so very froquenlly ; far men 
frequently than the world believes. 

1028. {Lord Clarendon.) At the end of No. 43 
you say, " Wo have now 14 mailers to 463 boj\ 
" giving 33 boys to a form," You think tLat is ratlier 
too many? — I think 33 ia rather too many, buctiw 
when you have an average of 33 the inevitable resoll 
ia that some of the forms would be 38, or sonieibiac 
like that, and that is really too many. 

1029. An average number of 26 would bo a gmt 
deal better ? — Yes. 

1030. If you had tlie moans both of spac« midfuni 
would you like to make that change ? — Yes. 

loai. With respect to the want of funds, you Mf, 
" The school fees are now 15^ guineas and mt^ 
" bo raised to 20." Would vou rccommeui] that? — 
I gliould decidedly. 

1032. Do you think that that would not openlfr 
injuriously ? — Certainly not. 

1033. J mean it would not be complained of bj 
pH rents ? — I do not think it would causo compliunt; 
the increase of cx|)ense would be small, the gain is 
U-achiug great, 

1034. {Lord Lijtlellon.) The question, I xhoulil 
suppose, whether the public would aflbrd mure than 
it now does for a school of this kind would be var 
much illustrated by the question what the demniul fa 
at the present moment as nieat-ui-ed by those wh* 
come iiere for admission ; is it not the fa«t tbatyui 
!tre obliged to refuse every year a great many JBore 
than you admit? — Yes. 

1035. That sliows that the school would bear aa 
increase in its charges ?-~Yep. 

1036. {Lord Devon.) Have you ever calculate^ 
supposing this addition to be made lo the cbat{« 
what additional teaching power it would give youM 
an avei'Hge ? I mean bow i'ar would it reduce ih 
number ? — It would give certainly four new cluttcil 
masters. 

1Q37. {Mr. VauglMH.) You mention the pleas ihit 
have been urged in favour of phyaicaj ecienos and 
malhcinntics, such us the discipline which llioee 
studies give to the intellect and' the general tone "f 
mind which they produce. Are you of opinion tluU 
physical science is of slight value in this respect ?— 
I lliink physical science ia of very considerable value 
in that reepeet, but not to be compared with litemiure. 

1038. Suppoaing that a person of first-rate sciruiilic 
attainment, but of inferior classical attainment, were 
lo give an opinion depreciatory of the value of o)HE~ic» 
as an elemental discipline, what value should you 
attach io such an opinion? — I cannot, say that I 
should attach great value to it. 

1039. You consider that neither mathematics nor 
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physical Bcienca touch the Btrictly humnn part of our 
natiii'e. Do you not think that they tend to produce 
mnoy wholesome mornl emotions, I am spealcing iiow 
of natural science, audi, for insiance, as wonder and 
adrairittioii at tlie order of the woriil and so forth ? — 
I think that in tiie present state of civiliMttion, 
physical science to a very great extent tends to culti- 
vate and reline nil the emotions connected with 
the love of order and bo;iuty ; bnt I think that it 
never rises to touch the sense of personality or re- 
Bponsibility, tlie sense of being yourself a person and 
tiaring to deal with other persons. 

1040. Do yoa not think that tlie contemplation of 
the physical laws of the. uuiverse tends to produce a 
high decree ofawe and admiration, and. orcoarsetsofar 
OS that is connected with the workmanship of an Omni- 
jiotent Being that it tends to produce feelings towards 
Him of a very high order ? — I think physical science 
does that very much, and that is what I meant by 
npoaking of it as cultivating the love of order and 
benuty, which rapidly leads to a sense of religion ; but 
I do not think it can Ije compared for one moment, 
in the power of cultivating those emotions, with the 
study of liteiature, and, indeed, I think that to a very 
great extent physical science itself owes already a 
great deal of its power in that respect to the literature 
-which has hecingfttJiered round ii.^' I think, moreover, 
titat those emotions, are but a small part of our moral 
nature. ' , 

1(MI. Do you think that in any point of view 
literary studies produce that state of admiration and 
awe, and so far of worship, which physical science 
tends to pi-oduco. Do you think it brings before 
the mind works and evidences of a nature to produce 
tine same moral emotions, or in the same degree ? — 
The study of literature appears to me to cover almost 
all that physical science could cover, and very much 
more besides. There is hardly anything you, will lind 
in physical science, which yoii will not find in different 
departmcnta of literature. There is no sense of awe 
or love of beauty,,which you will not find, I think, 
more powerfully brought lo bear on the mind from 
the study of poetry even than from the study of any 
Bcience, because in the Study of physical science there is 
always the drawback, that in order to indulge in those 
emotions, which the science is certainly able to excite, 
you are obliged for the time to quit the science, and to 
give yourself up to something with which the science 
itself has nothing to do. It is not the science -which, 
aa a general rule, cultivates the love of order and 
beauty so much as the objects to which that science 
is applied. 

1042. Does not the science bring out truths, 
which truths are almost necessarily the moving eanses 
of those emotions, so that it would require a person 
to suspend the natural action of the raind, and to 
arrest it at that point to prevent those emotions. 1 
mean the contemplation of the laws of gravitation, or 
such laws ns those. Do ihey not necessarily act on 

id to produce those emotions unless the. mind 

iputs a sort of forco ou itself to prevent them ?■ — I 

' lultl not be prepared to deny that. I do think that 

that can be done by physical science in that way 

covered entirely by literature, 

1043. {Lord Lytlelbin.) These two sentences in 
swer seem to show what you mean. " Man's 

chief business it is said is to subdue nature to 

his purposes, and these two studies show him 

how; those who use this plea seem to forget that the 

world in which wo live consists quite a'4 much of the 

" men and women on ita surface as of the earth and 

'* its constituent materials. If any man were lo 

" analyse his own life he would find that he had far 

" more to do with his fellow-men than with anything 

" else. And if therefore we are to chooFO n. study 

" which shall pre-eminently fit a man for life it will 

" be that which shall best enable him to enter into 

■' the thoughts, the feelings, the motives of his fel- 

■■ lows." It is in that special sense I take it that you 

nse the word humanizing ? — When I say that the study 

of literature hiimnniKOS, I mean that iC cultivates that 
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part of onr nature by which we are brought into con- RUOBT. 

tact with men and with moral agents. 

1044. {Mr. Vaughan.) As in yoUr judgment the ■""■J^- ?>■¥ 
opinion of a first-rale scientific man who i 
a first-rate man in classical attainments doprec'itory 
of the disciplinary value of classical attainments, is 
not of very high vnlue, so would you think that the 
opinion of a lirst-rate classical scholar not having 
the same rank scientilicalty, and tending to depreciato 
the disciplinary value of scientific attainment was 
also not of very great value ?— No, I do not think it 
would bo in the same degree at all because it is e8«n- 
tially a part of the uno kind of study to Icnow human 
nature and it is not a part of the other. The one is 
naturally led to the study of man, and to the. stodj- 
good foi- the discipline of the 
IB not studied man but things : 
einess to know what is good for 
id. The study of the philo- 
cs properly within the 
but not properly within 



therefore of what n 
mind ; the other 
and it is not his busi 
the discipline of the n 
sophy of the question ( 
Bpher 



the sphere of the other man'i 

1045. Then you must permit me to ask you whether 
you do not think that the truly valuable opinion 
that is to be formed upon the value of classics as ii 
discipline is to tte derived from experience of that 
discipline, and that in the same way the truly 
valuable opinion which is to be formed of the value 
of scientific attainments as a discipline is to be formed 
from experience of that discipline ? — Certainly. 

1046. Do you not think chat the necessary resnltof 
admitting that is that the great classical scholar is 
not a first-rate judge of the disciplinary value of 
natural science, and that the great natural scientific 
philosopher is not the best judge of the disciplinary 
value of classics ? — To a certain extent that is true, 
but I did not take the caeo of tht- great classical 
scholar who know nothing of natural science. In 
order to judge of the disciplinary value of such a 
study it is not necessary to go quite up to the very 
top, but you can judge of tho effect of the. study upon 
the average of students, oven though you have not 
attained to the very highest eminence in that study. 
The materials of the judgment arc to he-supplied by 
experience ; but the use of those materials, so as to 
make the resulting opinion of value, does not depend 
on experience of tho same kind. 

1047. Do you not think that the same principle 
which you esiahlieh with regard to the one it is but 
fair to establish with regard to the other, and that if 
you do not i-equirc the highest scientific atUunments 
to judge of the (Uaciplinary value of science so in the 
same way you cannot require the highest classical 
attainmeuts to judge of the disciplinary value of 
classics upon average students ? — No ; .because the 
judgment of the point is within the chief province of 
the one man, and lies out of the chief province of 
the other man. 

1048. You think then that classical attainment 
necessarily involves a greater knowledge of the laws 
of the intellect and of the human mind than scientific 
attainment ? — I do. 

1049. (Lard Clarendon.) To go hack to the pre- 
vious question, supposing these fees were raised to 
20 guineas you would get a greater teaching power, 
and you would then recommend that money should 
be borrowed in order to give you greater building 
power ? — I should be prepared to recommend it. 

1050. In the event of tho Trusses agreeing to that, 
do you believe that there woiild be the means to he 
found here of buying either latid or houses ?— I have 
not a doubt upon that point ; a part of the school 
property, moreover, might bo used for building new 
schools. 

10.51. (Lord DeroTt,) What part is that?— Down 
behind the chapel. 

I().i2. {Lord Clarendon.) JJo. 44. "I cannot sug- 

" gcft any change in our system of educatioci ;. by 

" degrees tho present system may be mucli im- 

" proved." Jn what wily do you conlemplnte that? 

L14 
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BtTGBT. — I lliink that the work is imi)rovitig year after year, 

and may ho very much improved yet. 

v.F.TtmpU'. 1053. {Lord Lyttelton.) That is an uUeration not 
, ill the Bvatem itself, but iti thn working of the 
■ system?— Yes. 

1054. YoD mean withont any altoratioii of its 
constitation ? — Yes. 

1055. {Lord Clarendnn.) You say, " The sludies 
" pursued at a public school, and the method of study 
" do not always givo n boy the precise tiling that he 
" wants for immediate use in life, hut they give a 
" training which enables him to study almost any- 
" thing afterwards with ease." Do you consider 
that as of general application, or that it only applies 
to a diligent boy who has turned the school system 
to account? — It has a general application in this 
sense, that a diligent boy would find, as compared 
with a diligent boy under any other system, that ho 
bod got that training, and an idle boy under this 
systcni would have the same advantage over an idle 
boy under any other system. 

10.56. {Lord Ltfttelton.) I understood you yesterday 
to say that you were perfectly well satisfied with the 
practical working at present of the school with 
respect to its government ?— Perfectly. 

1057. You think it is likely to work ns well as 
any other plan that could be devined ; to have a 
reasonable number of Trustees, who have almost 
unlimited powers in theory, but who delegate them 
entirely in practice? — I do not wish any change 
whatever. 

1058. And if you had a new school to constitute, 
you do not see any other system which would bo 
likely to work bett.er ? — I do not. I think it of very 
great importance that that superior authority should 
not be on the spot, independent of the question of 
whether ho will interfere or not ; because there are 
things which will occur which he had better not 
know, and which if he is on the spot he cannot help 
knowing and acting upon. 

1059. You think they should be a dispersed body F 
— Yes. If there bo one man, a visitor, that he 
should be at a, distance. 

1060. {Lord Clarendon.) What do yoti consider 
are the advantages of having that external authority ? 
—I think it satisfies the public j very often it is a 
great strengthener to the Head Maater. 

1061. You say, "It is exceedingly difficult to find 
" any men who can teach French and German, and 
" at the same time form the minds of the learners," 
Do you say that from experience ? — I should say bo 
from experience. They do it here, but it is difiicult 
to do. In iilling up any mastership here, I think 
there is none which would give me so much trouble 
to fill up as one of the modern -language masterships. 

1062. You say, then, that in faet those masters do 
form the minds and characters of their pupils? — 
There is no doubt about it. 

1063. {Lord Lytteiton.) As to what the French 
call "bifuiTation." I understand your opinion to be 
that it is bettor to leave the general system in the 
older schools unimpaiieJ, and t!iat in the present 
state of this country it would be wise for those who 
have the means of doing so to givo the utmost facility 
for establish mg new schooia involving modifications 
of the existing system. But wilHi regard to the old 
schools, assuming a boy stays at one of these schools 
from the age of eight, nine, or ten, or thereabouts, 
up to the ago of 18 or tbereaboutSj would it be in 
any way an esaentiul injury to the principles of the 
system if, in particular cases, you were to modify the 
general principle of education, say at the ago of 16, 
and after that time give the boy, to a considerable 
extent, a relaxation from classical studies, taking 
classics still as the main element, but giving him 
increased liberty to follow another course of study ? 
— It is impossible to foretell how such a system 
would work, and any man's opinion on it niu^t bo 
taken simply as an opinion, because it is really 
prophesying in the dark. My own opinion would be 
\titj decidedly against it. 1 thiuk that a school like 



this would lose very much more than afterwards 
would gain. It would have such a tendency 
the school in two. 

1064. But to some slight extent, at all events, u 
not the case now here '! — Yes. 

1065. I mean if after some time you 
that some important details uf classical 'work 1 
ceased to be of any sort of use to a boy, then 
relax the system in respect to that boy for the 
mainder of his time ? — We do ; that is the prinei 
but it is a principle guarded so very closely thiit 
one wonld call it a bifurcation of the Echoot at 
By a bifurcntion, would be understood such an ex\ 
sion of that principle as to have a largo departni 
working side by side with the ordinary classical W< 
and that I think would not work well. I cannot 
that I quite agree with Mr, Charles Evans ia 
view of what thoBC boys gain or lose in the scl 
If you think simply of the intellectual diBCijp 
which those hoys gel, I grant that it is very so 
but I doubt whether they would get mucli better 
cipline, as far as mere mental discipline is concCR 
from any other system ; I doubt it very much, M 
am quite sure that they would lose very considen 
in real cultivation. 

1066. It h.Ts not, I apprehend, been tried I 
where? — Not in that way; not completely. I 
tried at Clielteuham. There there are two dist 
compartments working side by aide. Again, i 
tried at Marlborough, Marlborough is a very g 



1067. {Mr. Vaughan.) I suppose that 
tion would involve a change in the whole sysl 
the school ; — it would involve the doing a^ay of 
system of governing by a single form ? — No, I tl 
not. At Marlborough if a boy goes into the side 
he never gets into the sixth. 

106B. In that case you have two systems, and 
set of principles, which act on one system, but wl 
do not act on the other ? — Yes ; I may cunfera i 
my inclination on first coming here was strongty£ 
favour of bifurcation. 

1069. For another purpose and with refereai 
the list of liugby honours at the University, I' 
to ask you as a matter of fact, whether there ] 
not been a great manyscholarsbips opened at 
for classical and mathematical attainments during 

'""' *"' iivo years ? — Yes, 

'e not the good scholars of Ba^f 
uegmuing to derive great benefit from their snccens 
in these competitions ? — Yex ; it is now I think an 
exception for a boy who leaves this school with &n 
exhibition not also to have already got an opcu 
scholarBhip at one University or the other. We gave 
six exhibitions last year, the exhibitions varying (rem 
Ani .„ un; i t .i.:„i, c c •! ; i i .r. . 



last four 
1070. 



40/. to SO/., and I think five of the winners had also got 
scholarships. I think no one of the five had less in 
that wsy than 120/, a year, and some had ISO/, 

1071. (Lord Lffttelton.) There ia a question 
arising on Table C. In the sixth form (your highort 
form) I find there is no English verge original, can- 
position and no Greek original composition of i»l 
kind. If I had looked no further I should have lakn 
it for granted that as the sixth form did not do it 
no one el'« did. but I find that in the fifth form second 
division they do compose two copies of original Eng- 
lish verse, and even in the upper middle form first 
division they compose occasionally both Englirfi vcTtc 
and prose, so that the upper part of the school doa 
none of these things when the lower part is doing 
them ? — You observe that is two copies in the whole 
year. Tho master had a fancy to give his form 
Greek verse to do. 

1072. It is not necessarily so ?— No. 

1073. The sixth form might have it at anoihet 
time ? — Yes ; it did so happen that in the course 
of thnt year there was no such thing. 

1074. Greek original composition is perhaps the 
highest attainment of ail ? — Perhaps it ia. 

1075. (Mr. ynuffkan.) I would ask in the same 
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direction why it is that there is a systemntic cultivation 
of English composition, in three or four lower forms 
ending with Mr, Arnold's form, that is to *ay, the 
second divisiun of the fifth form, which la discon- 
tinued in Ihn upper pttrt of tho school ? — 1 think 
you will find it is systcDialia nowhero exc(>pt in 
Mr, Arnold's form. It is two or three copies 

1076. It is systerantic hb being found in three or 
four forms ? — That is a mere accident. The roasters 
are allowed a discretion as to that. 

1077. There is one case of 20 copies in Mr, Arnold's 
form ? — Yes. 

1078. That is not occasional, as the Greek was ? It 
ia 20 copies of English prose translation ? — Yes, 

' 1079. And in the form betow there are also copies 
though tliey amount to few ? — Yes. 

lotto. Of course with regard to English, there 
inay be a reason for not liaving it oHen, but it occurs 
ID nil those forms ? — It merely represents the discretion 
of the master. 

1081. But still it does appear that in one lower form 
there is a great deal, and in other forms an occa- 
sional amount of English composition which is dropped 
entirely in three upper forms ? — It is not dropped in 
the aixtfa. 

1082. Why is there no repetition of Greek verse 
in the sixth form ? There is a great deal of repetition 
of Latin verse, Juvenal, Lucretius, and Virgil, but 
none of Greek verse ? — The only reason is that the 
Latin verse is so very much wanted. There has 
been repetition of Greek vcj-se in the aixtli form. 

1083. You think the Latin more useful? — Yes; I 
do not say I should always think so, it would depend 
on tlio boys. 

1084. Js there any reason for tliei'e being no 
repetition of Latin prose either in the sixth or in the 
twenty ? — No reason at all except that verso was 
thought more useful. There lias been at other times j 
though not In this year. 

loss. Is there any particular ^'eason for there being 
no English repetition. There is a great deal of 
English repetition in tho form below, liut no English 
repetition in the sixth and twenty ? — Simply that the 
other is more wanted. 

1086. {Lord f.yttellon.) Do you think that with a 
view to the power of accurate expression in English, 
therB is enough done in the way of translation into 
English generally ? — I should say yes. 

1087. {Mr. I'aughan.) Is it found easy with the 
variety of work that is given to the different forms in 
the upper school, to frame an examination whicli 
shall give the same papers to all of them ? — It is 
tolerably easy ; they are not examined in the whole of 
the work done in the form. 

1088. You take the common points ? — Yes, and give 
special papers to special forms. 

1089. Then there ore some s^iecial papers ? — Yes. 

1090. I understood that all the forms in a particular 
branch of tlie school had the same papers ? — They 
have very nearly. That describes the bulk of the 
examination, but we modify that to meet particular 
cases. 

1091. (Mr. Thompson.) I see there is no English 
verse j I suppose tliat is accidental ? — We have set 
English verso in the siixth foi'ra, hut it is very rore 
indeed. 

1092. {Mr. Vaugkan.) What I observed with 
regard to the work of the parallel forms generally 
applies also to the repetition, that tho repetition in 
one form is totally differout in its character from the 
repetition in a parallel form ?— Yes ; I think it is 



quite different. I do not think they have e 
kept together in their repetition. 

1093. May I ask whether you do not think that to ^'"-^■"'^ 
save the time that is given to classical studies is of 
great importance, and that for that purpose the organi- 
zation of the work that is to be done in each form is of 
great importance : I mean the forming of it all into 
ouo system, and making it all coherent and part of one 
single plan ? — I think it of great importance that it 
should bo complete, but it is absolutely necessary 
in order that such work should be perfectly healthy, 
that there should be large discretion left to individual 
masters. A really able man will not teach so well if 
you tie him up too tight. 

1094. Why do you teach Greek verso before you 
teach Greek prose ? — We consider that as a general 
rule, Greek verso would be very much easier to teach 
than Greek prose. With tho exception of mere single 
sentences, I should say it was much easier to teacli 
Greek verse than Greek prose, as it is easier to teach 
Latin verse than Latin prose. 

1096, Is that the principle you act on in Latin ? — 
Yes J we teaoli free verse before free prose. 

1096. {Lord Ltfttellon.) What is the first Latin 
verso you begin with ? — Penrose's Exercises, Tho 
boys get into free verse much sooner than free prose, 
They begin with prose when they have to translate 
a word of English into a word of Latin; in doing 
verse they come to translate a line of English into a 
line of Latin. 

1097. I do not quite understand what you mean by 
free verso and free prose ? — I mean where you toko 
a line of English, and translate it into a line of Latin. 
In the other case you transluto a word of English 
into a word of Latin. There is much greater freedom 
in the verse than in the prose, and altogether the 
verse must precede the prose, I find it to be so quite 
as a rule, I should have said, ihat in any public 
school you would have found this. 

1098. (Mr. Thompson.) For ono man who can 
do Greek prose, there are two or three who can 
do Latin prose? — I should think you would Rnd a 
larger proportion than that. To write good Latin 
prose is a rare accomplishment for a boy, but Latin 
verse is a thing you can get from every boy. You 
can get it as good from a boy as from a man very 
often. 

1099. {Mr. Vaughan.) Is it accidental that the 
study of English history is begun and dropped again, 
and the study of classical history is begun and dropped 
again? — It is accidental, and it was in consequouco 
of observing that, before tho Commission had sent us 
their tables, that we constructed that cycle. That 
cycle is a sort of instance of bow we are perpetually 
meeting such things. 

1100. {Lord Lj/Uellon.) The effect of Um cycle 
ivill bo to make your system pro (onto more definite ? — 
Yes. 

1101. {Mr. Vaugkan.) I observe tlint there aro 
through all the public schools nearly the same 
exercise books used. How do you protect yourselves 
frem the use of keys upon the part of the hoys, where 
you have so very few exercise books ? — The great 
bulk of the exercises aro done in tlio school. 

1102. In the lower part of the school ? — Yes, till 
you come to the fifth. 

1103. But I observe, there is an exercise book 
of that description very high in the school ? — ITcsi 
they have that in the twenty. A boy in the twenty 
would not think of such a thing as a key. 

1 1 04. The tone of the schoo! would prevent it ?~ 
Yes, 



The witness withdrew. 
The Rev. Charles Aileyxe Anstey, M,A., and the Rev. Hexhy James Bdckoll, M,A., examined. 



1105. {Lord Clarendon.) I do not know that we 
have any special matters to ask you for information 
upon, but you have been longer aeqoainted with the 
school than anybody here, and wo shall be glud of 
vay you may like to offer us, particularly on the 



early periods of the school, and tho changes that have 
since taken place ; and what you think has been the 
practical effect of those changes. Perhaps one of the 
first matters to which I would ask your attenlion to 
would be as to the consultations which took place 
M m 



iJoQe ? — {Mr. Bttekoll.) In my time I think some of 
iheut would Imvu juiued in it tiiemanlve.^. There 
•was H cliFiuge for tlie better going on nil that time. 

1133. {^/r. Vaughanto Mr. Anatey.) Do you concur 
in the ojiinion thftt the power of the sixth-form as it 
uxists now in the school, to tlie fullest extent that 
exialanow.exiatedevenbeforelhe time of Dr. Arnold? 
— Ye3, I think so, certainly. There waa one thing 
vrhiijh Dr. Arnold did. he legalized the punishment by 
the sixth I do not know that it had ever been 
ftCtually legalized before ; it had alwaya been con- 
nived at and considered as a regular thing. 

1134. {Lord Devon.) Do you both agree in think- 
ing the authority of the sixth form of any importance 
iti keeping up the intellectual character of the school ? 

(Afr. BuckoU.) Tea, in all rospecte. 

{Mr. .dnstey.) It requires great watching no doubt, 
and great intercourse between the Head Master and 
the sixth form, and a certain friendship and acquain- 
tance with them. 

1133. (Mr. yaughan.) Do you recollect individual 
coees in which the sixth form abused their power in 
times gone by. I mean individual sixth-form boys ? 
— I should doubt whether they did it as sixthrforra 
boys ; they did it in spite of their being sixth-form 
boys, and not in consequence. 

1136. (/-ord Clarendon to Mr. Burkoll.) Has 
there been any modification introduced into this 
power of the fixth form to prevent any abuse of it ? 
— The right of appeal has been introduced. When 
Dr. Tait was ill for a whole half year, this matter 
was brought nnder the seriona consideration of the 
assistant masters, to whom the management of the 
school was then confided. The sixth form contended 
that there was no appeal from their power ; we bad 
several meetings and decided that there must be ; it 
was fully decided then ; any boy may appeal to a 
master before any punishment is inflicted by the 
sixth. 

1137. {Mr. Vaughaa.) I do not think that was an 
understood thing when I was there. It wan never 
dreamt of that a boy might appeal ; of course, he 
might go afterwards and complain. 

1138. {Lord Clarendon fa Mr. Anatey.) He can 
now arrest a sixth-boy's hand ? — Yes. 

1139. And he can appeal to the sixth in full num- 
ber, or to the Head Master ?— Yea. 

1 140. He need not do both \ he may do whichever 
he pleases ? — He may do which be pleases. 

IHI. He may arrest the fiixth-form boy's hand in 
Uic act of punishing ? — Yes. 

1142. {Mr. Faughan.) I do not recollect any appeal 
to the sixth form when I was at scliool '( 

{Mr. Antteg,) From the body of the sixth they may 
appeal to the Head Master. 

1143. {lAtrd Clarendon.) You have just alluded to 
the feeling there was about the boys saying their 
private prayers of an evening ; is that generally the 
case ? 

{Mr. Buckall.) I think so certainly. 

{Mr. Aniteg.) In my house it is the case certainly. 

1 144. And a boy is not laughed at ? — {Mr. Anttcy.) 
No, on the contrary a boy who did not say his 
prayers would be thought ill of by his schoolfellows. 

1145. {Lord Devon to Mr. Atuteg.) As to the 
division of the day, do tlie boys breakfast with you 't 
— No ; in the hall, all together. 

1146. Do they dine in the hall? — Y'es, and sup; 
but not with the master. The master occasionally 



takes dinner with them. I do not think the babit of 
dining with them is adopted at any of the houses. 

(J/r. Backoll.) Yea ; in some of the houses I tliink 
it is carried on ; I was not aware of it till the other 
day, 

1147. {Lord Clarendon to Mr. Amteg.) Have you 
a boarding house ? — Yes, I have. 

1148. Where do they dine in your house? — ^In 
their own hall ; and tliey have a hall expressly set 
apart for them. It is connected with the house, but 
is not one of my own rooms. 

1149. Are they perfectly satisfied with their diet ? 
— I think it is a very rare thing to hear complaiuts. 

1150. Is there no difference made between the 
foundationers and the other boys ? — The foundationers 
are not in the houses, 

1151. They are sometimes ? — Yes; a few. 

1 152. I mean in any other respect ; either in tho 
teaching or in the games ? — Not the slightest is re- 
cognised by the masters, all the boys are on a perfect 
equality except by their own fault. Some of thd 
town boys of humble parentage do not join with 
others, but it is their own doing. 

{Mr. Bttekoll.) I think we must say, In justice to 
the boys of humble birth, that when their conduct 
and habits are good aud respectable they are not 
avoided by tho rest of the boys. 

1153. (Lord Lgttelton to Mr. Anstey.) They are 
marked ? — I do not see how you can avoid it. 

{Mr. BuckoU.) It depends on the boys themselves. 

1154. {Lord Devon.) What number do yon suppose 
of the foundationers are sons of tradesmen in the 
town ; are there a dozen ? — Yes ; there have been 

1155. {Mr, Thompson.) Are they boys who are 
intended by their parents to be brought up to 
professions superior to their own ? — Some of them 
are. It is more from the habits of the boys them- 
selves, just as in the case of non-foundationers, tliat 
they get disliked. I know there arc some sods of 
tradesmen here who are treated as well as tlie other 
boys of the school. 

1156. {Lord Lgttelton to Mr. Angteg.) Do you 
tlnnk the tradesmen are aware of that state of things ; 
and does it operate at all to deter them from sending 
their boys to the school ? — I think it mnst. 

1157. (Mr. Thompton.) Could you say whether 
it would l>e desirable to raise on the same founda- 
tion a sort of secondai-y or inferior school, or is 
the lawn not large enough? — I should think the 
town itself would hardly support such a school if the 
present rules of the foundation were observed. 

(Mr, Buekoll.) A committee of masters was ap- 
pointed to consider the feasibility of this, but they 
found so many difhculties in the way that the pmject 
was abandoned. 

1158. (Lord Clarendon to Mr. Amieg.) What do 
the masters and those who keep boarding houses sec 
of the boys on Sunday, Do they see anything of 
them in the evening, or do they associate with them 
of a Sunday evening ? — I think the extent of that is 
not very great ; the numbers being very large, you 
cannot very well see in your drawing room 30 or 40 
boys. Not only on a Sunday in particular, but on 
other days, I think it is the general practice to see 
boys frequently and to have an acquaintance with 
them, and I think it is also the practice in the houses 
to give a lecture U> the boys on Sunday evening. 

1159. On religious and sacred subjects ? — Yes. 
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1160. (Lord Clarettdon,) Y'ou 
master at Rugby ?— Yes. 

1161. How Jong have you been there? — Since 
1841 i 21 years. 

1162. What branch do you teach ?~Classics. I 
also for a year had modern languages, but that 
was only hh a matter of convenience. 

1163. Hail you both French and German ?— Tee. 



The witnesses withdrew. 

The Hev. C. T. Abkold examined. 

assistant 1164. What part of the school do you take 



-My 



present form is the lower fifth. 

1165. We understand that Dr. Temple's tetter ha^ 
been shown to all the masters, and therefore, that it 
is a common production of theirs, and that in the very 
long examination we have bad of him, he has, in t*act, 
been themouthpiei^eol' all the masters, and everything 
he has said has been in extension and illustration of 
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mttwr tliit. Wo haro. tliorofort, twthlog ytry p>rt.ad«r to 

11 uk you 1 but wc wanted to know if yon had aay 

■^ HJCK-'aiions to make In any way j if yoo tlunk aay 

^™«W. imnrovement could bo introdu«a beyond what ha» 

— bf.-n wtat^d hPi* in nm-wtr lo our .peci6c inquinea { 

— I Jo not »M-* the way to any improvtiiiMjt by giMt 

clmnE*-". 1 il'ink '' " "'*''*^'' '" ^ *^«''* " ^"^ 

and by having nwro ma^ttri). In truth w* are durt- 

'^I'lai' It in Hiate-l h-^e, thai 35 or 36 is the average 
numlM^r in a f.m, V-Tl.irty-ihr^e, I H-inL 

1 167. WouM yon eonaider ihal rather more tbaa can 
be uudcrUkeii witbout nndoe fatigue to the master. >ad 
with perbap. .loubtful benefit to «> many pop.Ia ?— 
No, I Jo not think it ■» at all loo many ; I think that 
fn many les-ons I can leach 40 or 50 quite as weU u 
I can 30, but one i* loo eharply prcawd ; one h« too 
llttio time. I 'lo not think 30 b loo many for te«h- 
Ing in many lewHins. ^ ,. ■ . 

1168. {/orrf LyUfUon.) Supposing jon hare a 
eluB of 40, your objection to that is, that you are loo 
nucb prewed for lime in Iwibing them !"— I coiiaiiJer 

" ,tir»DiMierha«afonnof33, ibewboleworkofthit 
ia too great a pressure on his time. I nnderstood 
Lord Clarendon lo aak, whether I did not think the 
teaching of 30 was made less efficient by having to 
many as 33 in the cJass- Yon certainly cannot call 
the boys up bo ont-n. 

1169. {Lnrd Ciarendon.) It is an average of 33, 
therefore it ia aonielimca more ? — Yes. 

1170. iLoTil OeroH.) How much of the day is 
employed in tlie school, and bow much in private 
(uition, ordinarily speaking, by an aiwstant master. 
In your own case, for inslanco ? — It is ralher difficult 
to say. WeduMilay is a iuU school-day ; three hours 
•re employed in tuition, and (he whole of the rest of 
the day in schol. 

1171. {iMrd LyftcUon.) That is abonl ihrec hours 
more ? — More than that : fully four Iiours. 

1172. {Lord bcvoH.) Does ihnt include the ne- 
eeiaary employment in the evening in looking over 
exercises ? — No. 

1 173. That comta besides ? — Yea. 

1 174. You have worked on that account necessarily 
OD on evening ? — Yes. 

117.5. (Mr. TAompion.) What is the masimam 
num her of houis Inst a master is employed ? — 
I scarcely know. We have just altered our hours. 
On Wednesday a ma*ter in the upper school really 
was in from seven o'clock iu the morning to half- 
put nine at night, with scarcely any interruption 
beyond something like an hour for breakfast, an hour 
for dinner, and an hour for ten. Tlint has been 
altered now. On that particular day about winch you 
uked lliere was a great press, and it would be an 
unfair day to take. 

I17G. On the average of the week what would you 
iay it was ? — I think it almost impossible to answer 
that question without consulting the tuliukr state- 
ment of work. 

1177. It would depi;nd on the rapidity with which 
a nan worked ? — Yes. 

1178. (JUr. Vaughitn.) IIow many private pupils 
htre you ? — I have 60. 

1179. (Lard Clarendon.) Tlutt is practically the 
limit ?— Yes. ] have 52, but wc lire only paid for oO. 
If ooe has more it la because somo brother of a pupil 
wishes to come. 

1180. {Lord Devon.) Have you foundationers and 
non-foundationern ? — Yes. 

1181. With regard lo the social position of the 
boys of these two classes in the scliool, are you 
aworo whether a foundationer would bo thought 
meanly of by a non-foundaltoner ? — Not «s n t'ounda- 
tiDner. Not nt all. 

1 182. At llic same time they would have some 
among them who from personal disi|U:i1ificnliona, or 
the ntation of the lather, would be looked down 
upon ?— Yes ; but this feeling is much more among the 
foundationers tliemselvcs than between ihem and the 
Don-firandatiDnere. One sees it, for instance, in cbooa- 






ing boja lor cricket, and ao oo. 
ihoae \>vj» who ar« not ia tbeir en 

1183. {lA>r4 Lftutivm.) Baft MBpIr m m ft 
Iktwr be woold be oa dw anas tBgm9»* iIm 
boya? — ^Te«. Tbe feelug b alBend rerj. eaa£. 

dentbly mce I bare fcaawn f 

last ao jem, from Ibe (act of , 

tsoKTB being bet« ; eaiaent for ability, and ia t 
good Mieial poailioa. 

1184. {£<wrf a^imidMu) Toor opinioB, I Iktt 
Willi napKct lo Uagbw, and perii^M 
pablic Bcboob gflBenlly, ia that it wx»ld be faetHrM 
perfect yovr present system than to inCrodace sat 
radical (Ganges in it ?— Tea. 

llSo. In tbe letter yon wrote Toa said jtM kit 
seen a good deal of fore^ tsition ' ^' — 

1 1 86. French and German r— G 

1187. And that the result of yoor refleeiaa^ m 
what you had seen was greatly to' prefer tbe 
system ? — Verj- much so. 

1 188. Perhaps yon will be so good as to tdt « 
wbat you have obaerved, and wber« ? — Ib tbe ' 
plao^ IB German echoola they have no ^amc^. I 
MOB sdiools at Frankfort and at Heidelberg, 
wbcn tbe present Principal of Wellington CoUcgs 
relumed from his visit to Gerraaa !«hoult, I 

pared not«s with him, and I found il wra^ tbe . 

with all. Ai the great public s^^ool at ScbnlpCx^ 
I am told, thev have no game«. 

1189. (Mr.'ThomptoH.) Ia that a boardinv scbml ? 
—Ye*. - 

1190. {Lord Devon.) AVhere is that ? — la PhimiH 
Saxony. 

1191. (.Vr. TTumiptom.) I suppose the boys 
out ? — Yes ; and they have a professor of 
nasties. 

1 [92. Are ihcy taugLl lo swim ? — Yes. 

1 193. By a man V— Yes ; iltey are very 



1195. {Lord Clarendon.) Is there no publi 
there. Is everything dependent on the Ria«(er^ or il 
tlie school managed at all by its own iadirU^ 
opinion ?— I am not eure tliot I know- raoo^ bi 
able to answer that question. 

1196. Have you any hesitation in saying thtj 
public school life is far more healthy and viirortn^ 
and tending tu the formation of a far more tnanlr 
character, here than fiLrnml ? — I have none. 

1197. {Mr. Thompioii.) How aboot the thing! 
taught ? — The teaching struck me aa extxvmely 
abstract. There are boys in Germany who, if roB 
examine them about the subjunclivc mood and Orvefc 
piLTticlcs, display an astounding amountof knowledlgr, 
but if you put them to coni^true a passa^ they do it 
with not half the life an English boy would. 

1 198. As to their composition, is it better or worse 
than ours r — I think il is not so good as in EngUah 
scliools. 

1199. Not in Latin prose ? — I think not, 

1200. (f^rd Clarendon.) Do they ever write I.«liB 
verso ? — I never saw any. 

1201. {Mr. Thompson.) Do they not begin Gmk 
very much later in comparison than our boys do ?— 
I do not know. 

1202. Can you judge from the tables you ham 
i*en ? — I should imagine a boy would not becin 
Greek till 12 or 13 ; I do not know. 

1203. I>o you tliiiik that boys in public schools in 
England begin Greek loo soon ? — I think not. 

1204. Would they not get a greater hold of Latin 
if they began Greek a little later, and would ihey imt 
learn Grei-k with greater effect, and have more time 
lo ncijuire a thoroufrli knowledge of French ? — Perhaps 
they would j French ought to be begun very eaHy ; 
but ihcy begin Genuaii too lale, for it seems to ue 
that the first difficulties of both Greek and German 
are of the same kind, that they are of the accideoceb 

1205. They require maturity of mind ? — Tbe de<^ 
clensions, conjugations, &c. ? 
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1206. No, hut tlie construction of the sentence in 
German ? — Yes, that requires maturity of mind. 

1207. A boy might be taught French who could 
not be taught German ? — Yes ; but German ought to 
be begun early. 

1208. Why ? — From having Bo many inflections. 

1209. Would a boy ever acquire a gooti French 
accent who began with German ? — I do not think tho 
pronunciation of either in onr English public schools is 
sufficient to do much to injure that of the other ; that 
is a point which we cannot pretend to help a boy with 
till he can construe very fluently. He does not often 
1^0 to conversation classes till within a year of his 
leaving. 

1210. (^Lord Clarendon.) A master must pronounce 
certain words to him in the way of reading, and as he 
hears him read, and accordingly as the master gives 
him a good or bad pronunciation, he starts, and as ho 
starts he will go on ? — Doubtless the pronunciation 
of single words may be taught correctly here ; but 
the pronunciation of the whole, the rhythm of tho rend 
or apoken language, can only be required thoroughly 
by reading or speaking with a native, or in the 
country itself. 

121 1. Is it your impression that, generally speaking, 
s boy will have very little chance of epeakmg French 
well who has not learnt it before he comes to Rugby ? 
— Those boys who have learnt it in the nursery have 
a very great advantage. 

1212. {Lard Lyllet ton.) Do you knowof your own 
experience of boys who began to learn French here, 
and who could pronounce it well before tliey had left ? 
— No ; hut I have known boya, who, having learnt 
French and German entirely at Rugby, were able, 
after a residence of a few weeks in those countries, 
to read and speak fluently. 

1213. Witli regard to these conversation classes, 
how are they attended ? — Mr. Vecqueray will tell you 
more about that ; ho has had great difficulty wiih 
them, I know. 

1214. {Lord Clarendon.) The modern language de- 
partment was introduced by Dr. Arnold, was it not ? 
—Yea. 

1215. French was taught hero before his time, but 
I suppose it was made in a manner compulsory by 
him ?— Yes. 



1216. As part of tho form work ?— Yes. 

1217. {Lord Devon.) Are you satisfied with the 
way in which modern languages and modern litera- 
ture are cultivated now in connexion with tliia 
Bchoo! ? — I think so. 

1218. Would you suggest any improvement?— 
No. 

1219. {Lord Clarendon.) In the German schools 
you found consideratde attention paid to foreign 
languages, particularly English and French, did you 
not ? — Yea. 

1220. That is quite a part of their curriculum 7 — 
Yes. 

1221. {Lord Devon.) Do you think they pronouncu 
English better than our boys pronounce French or 
German ?— That is very difficult to judge of. I do not 
think they do, because tho peculiar dilHculty of the 
English language is in the pronunciation, I mean the 
irregularity of it. I have heard "youth" pronounced 
" yowth j" I said, that is not correct ; the answer was, 
" Dear me, you say ' cloud.' " 

1222. Is the i-clatiou of the private tutor one of a 
confidential chaiacter generally ? — Quite. 

1223. So that if a boy got into a scrape he would 
consult you? — Yes. 

1224. {Lord Clarendoti.) It is more so if ho ia 
also his boarding master ? — Yes, of course. There is 
not 10 minutes in the day when he is in, that one or 

' ig up for something or 
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of the pupils is n 

1225. And the boardin 
charge of him '( — Yve. 

1226. Does it often hapjien 
tutor ia not the same as the ma 
In three cases ; in the school-ho 

tutor to any one ; one mathematical master has & 
boarding house, and one niodcrn-langungc master. In 
fact there are thi'ee such houses, containing about 170 
boys. 

1227. Neither of those masters are tutors to the 
boya ? — Only to those in the lower school. 

1228. I do not know, why they should not be ? — 
Because they are not teachers in classics. 

1 may say as to the two last questions I most 
cordially agree with Dr. Temple. 



The witness withdrew. 
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1229, (Lord Clarendon.) I will take first the 
paragraph in which you say, " It must be remembered, 
" however, that a large number of boys leave Rogby 
" every year from lower forms, and to most of them I 
" think our system does but scant justice. I am not 
" speaking of the idle or the dull, but of a very large 
" class of boya of good natural abilities and industry 
" who yet do not reach high positions in the school. 
" At about IC years of age their type of mind appears 
" to reach the length of its classical tether, and how- 
" ever much worked after that time it takes no polish. 
" Such boys are constantly passed in the race for 
" promotion by younger and more apt competitors, 
" and leave school at 17 or 18 years of ago, very im- 
" perfectly educated, with little Latin and less Greek, 
" with stagnant and ill-informed minds, if not a 
" great disrelish for study and application of all 
" kinds," Surely this applies to the great majority of 
^wys, does it not ? — To one half at least, 

1230, You say, " They have never reached the point 
" at which the study of classics begins to acquire its 
*' greatest value as an engine of mental discipline, and 
" apart from the moral and social advantages and the 
" unconscious self- education of a largo school, their 
" last two or three years at Rugby are, I think, 
" almost unprofitable." Is that the I'csult of your ex- 
perience ? — Yes. 

1231, That the last year or two here is not profit- 
able to at Icaat one half of the boya ? — Not otherwise 
than aocially and morally. 



1232. I mean educatiouatly ? — Yes, intellectually 
unprofl table. 

1233. You say, "It is quite true that in many 
" inatanccB such boys grow into eminent men, and wo 
" are tempted to confound post hoc with propter hot, 
'■ forgetting how much may be due to natural force 
" of character and abilities developed in spile of, 
'' rather tlian in coaaequeuce of, their early intellectual 
" Iraiiiing," I must say that ia not a satisfactory 
reault, but that it is the embodiment of the general 
opinion now with respect to schoola, and has created 
a great desire for inquiry to know whether something 
better could not bo devised for making, as you say, 
these last two yeara intellectually more serviceable 
to the boys ; you think that this could be done by 
wliat we call bifurcation ? — Yes, I think it absolutely 
necessary to have distinct departments, 

1234. Yon have considered that tho change would 
be very great and important in its application to an 
estabhshed school with its tradition like Rugby ? — ■ 
Yes, very great. 

1235. In tho latter part of your answer you say, 
that in new schools this would be more practicable 
than in old ones ; hut even at Rugby you do not con- 
sider the difficulties insurmountable, and think tlie 
experiment well worth a trial. In what way would 
you carry out that experiment, and what results 
should you anticipate from it? — I thiuk I should 
begin in the upper part of the school. I should begin 
with the formation of a Woolwich class, into which 
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re m&themRtice were pressed on the boys at n very 
7 age, but not physical science. 

1260. I ask speeinlly as W physical science, con- 
ceiving that to be very distinct from mathematics in 
the requirements which they make on the mind of 
the learner ? — I should say the sciences of observation, 
such as botany, and h, great part of chemistry, are 
quite open to the comprehension of boys at the 
average ago of 13 or 14. 

1261. {Lord Lgttelton.) When you say the average 
age, I understand you to moan that in Borae cases a 
separation might take place earlier and sometimes 
later ? — Yes, 

1262. According to circumstances ? — Yes. 

1263. But probably you would not think of it 
earlier than 14 ? — No, never. 

1264. {Lord Clarendon.) Do you not think that 
in the case of a boy whom you would recommend \a 
go into tlie subsidiary school and no longer to con- 
tinue in the sixth form, there would be a sense of 
inferiority and a sense of shame, that he would 
tonsideF himself rather degraded ? — Not if well 
started, and the difficulty will be in that. 

1265. {Lord LyllUlon.) You pni|)Ose to drop 
Greek altogether ? — I should be willing to drop 
Greek ; but if it were desirable for particular reasons 
for a boy to continue Greek ho should have the 
opportunity. 

1266. {Mr. Thompson.) Suppose a boy iiitonded 
lo go to the University of Cambridge, and ho is 
conscious that he has no turn for classics, and 
has a decided turn for mathematics, you would put 
such a boy as that in the new department ? — If I had 
to construct it myself I should try to make the now 
department ao good that it would be worth while for 
a boy of that sort to go into it. The amount of 
classics he would get would he enough to qualify him 
for passing the " Little go." 

1267. Do you not think, if it were so constructed, 
that it would admit boys who were intended for 
the University and for active competition at the 
University ; that in that case it would he looked 
upon as of inferior importance? — I think not; all 
would depend on the way in which it was started. 

1268. Even as a mere training school for active 
competitioD at Woolwich, and the like, you do not 
think it would entail a loss of coate ? — No j I think 

1269. {Lord Devon.) Do yo 
ance to the sixth form in count 
— Yea i very great. 

1270. So that any change 
would at all impair the workin; 
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system would be prejudicial? — I think it would be 
fatal. 

1271. {Mr. Thompson.) You conld not bring 
tho sixth form, into such close relation with the 
Head Master in the new department ? — I think tho 
present Heail Master might do it. I think raimy men 
could do it. In many lessons they might he com- 
bined so a.1 to bring them into contact with the Head 
Master. 

1272. {Lord Clarendon.) I do not know whether 
you have talked of it to any of the higher boys ; are 
you aware what the opinion would be in the school 
'ftbout such a change ? — I do not. I fully admit that 
there arc miiny difficulties in the way ; but I ihlnk, 

lender a wise Head Master, they might be overcome. 
- 1273. {Mr. Vaughan.) With regard (o those 
twys in whom you have observed that the two last 
years of their school life have been intellectually un- 
profitable, do you observe that that failure begins to 
take place at a particular part of their career, or that 
throughout the whole of their career there has been 
aD inaptitude to those things ? — The moment they are 
called upon tocomprehend tlie finer parts of scholarship 
tbey slacken. They get through a certain mechanical 
part of their work exceedingly well, and they are 
often very nccurato and very painstaking boys, but 
without taste or any aptitude for the nicer points of 
•cholarahip. 



1 274. You think, as long aa they are carried through RUGBI, 
the grammar and the earlier parts of the teaching of „ 'c~E 
the language they advance as other boys do ? — Yes, '"■ ' "^ 
I do; and I think they are boye who, if carried 
through large portions of Homer, would have a very 
great relish for the beauty of the writing. 

1275. {Lord Lyltelton.) You mean they receive 
great benefit from what they have done in classica up 
lo a certain age ?-— Yes, great benefit in the logiciu 
training, which the study of grammar gives ; but 
they never read a sufficient amount of classics to 
make any impression. The moment a boy reaches 
the upper school a good deal of scholarship comes 
into play, and unless he is a sharp boy, with a certain 
aptitude, he will not get on. 

1276. {Mr. Vaughan.) It seems lo me to go a little 
further, because I understood you to say that you 
think this is the esse with one-half of the boys in 
the school. So far as I understand your ressons for 
it, the same reasons would have led me to expect that 
it would be the case not with one.half, but with the 
general mass of the school ; and that it would be 
only those who had a great aptitude for classics who 
would be exception ? — When I said one-half, I meant 
one-half of those who left the school above a certain 
age. 

1277. I thought you meant one-half of the boys. 
I should have anticipated that you would rather have 
divided the boys into two kinds ; boys that really 
had had their minds adapted to the finer parts of 
scholarship who ought to be carried on to those finer 
parts, and who, of course, would be few, and llie 
other boys, wlio would be the great mass of the 
school, who were not capable of that ; and so your 
reasoning and your remedy would apply rather to the 
main than to anything like an eqnal part ? — I think 
at this moment it would apply tn 200 boys in the 
school. I think I could pick out 200 who would be 
bettor for tho new department. 

127H, {Lord Devon.) What branches of instruc- 
tion would you include in this second department ? 
— A very few, so as to avoid a smattering. Mathe- 
matics, modern langimges, — 

1279. {Mr. r'ai/srAnn,) You would include history ? 
— Certainly, 

1280. Would it apply to the teaching of natural 
science as well as mathematics ? — There would always 
be one subject in natural science which I should aim 
at teaching fuUy. 

1281. I infer from what you say thnt you consider 
that physical science commenced at that period of 
life iTould carry on the discipline of the mind 
effectually ? — Yes, combined with mathematics. 

1262. Do you think that would be essentially 
necessary ? — I think it would be much better, and 
would tend very much to cleai'iiess and precision. I 
do not propose in any case to drop Latin. 

1283. {Mr. Thompson.) Would you hcnr them do 
their Latin lessons with the other boys ? — Yes. 

1284. {Mr. I'awyAnn.} You propose to drop Greek, 
but has it ever struck you that there is another 
alternative possible, viz., to drop some subject of 
history? — I do not think you would gain sufficient 

12KS. Take the three branches of history stated 
here — Jewish history. Roman history, and English 
history. Suppose a boy to continue his Greek educa- 
tion, would it be impossible, do you suppose, for him 
to continue his study of the language and to eut off 
his study of history, and to adopt that of natural 
science ? — Possibly ; but all those three subjects do 
not occupy one-sixth of the time given to Greek. 

1286, Does it not strike you that there is gathered 
round what is called a classical education so much 
beyond what used to bo considered a clofsieal educa- 
tion, which was the mere inatniction in the liinguage, 
that the impediment to additional studies consists not 
entirely in the study of the classical languages, but 
in those auxiliary subjects, for instance, history iind 
geography ? — I am not sore that I see the meaning 
of your queation. 

Mm 4 
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1299. (.Vr. TkomptonS) But under any Byste 
I suppose, there would b« bo^s who would nol i 
much good ? — Thai is (roe. 

1300. Do you think you would get 20 per « 
more of active industry by the urasgemeDt yea p 
I>o9e ? — More than that oonsidersbly. I ^onM rati 
pay profitable than active indnstry ; many 
boys are tnduatrioas, but they do not pet on. 

1301. Aa to diminishing idleness, what apprecia! 
efiect would it have ? It would nol be a refuge fot I 
idle woald it ? — C^tainly nut, if the standard 



syelem na would result pitcrhed high enough. 
Ko; we have already VZ02. {Lord Lyttelttm.) 



1287. Hao/ T^ars ago clft'sical education was 1296. {Lord Clarendon.) But joa eay yoa do » 
■oppowd l« conttst of Greek and Latin, the langaage* socceed ia ihorougUy earryiog it oat ? — Not in •■■■^^ 

*' alone i but now thtrre has \tfvn a good deal of historical casc« ; bal where raceeasfBl, the daasical ay sl ciw ■ 

and geographical knowledge that has been added to really the Iiigber edncatMo. 
' tolhat? — ICA. I29T. If a boy can take it in, and really sTftU b 

1288. I with to ask you whetlicr a part of the im- selfofit? — Xe^. 
pediment to tlie study of pbynical science and maihe- 1298. But those boye, you ^ay, are few ? — ' 
mallcA is not owing to the amonnt of time given to type of mind which cannot take in classics is retj 
thoae auxiliary sulijecU that have gradually gathered 
round ?— I think not. 

1289. {Lord Lyltellon.) I rather inferred from 
what yoa said ju<it now that you would think any 
amount of wparation between the boys to be in itself 
bad, therefore your object would b^ whenever you 
coald Aa so, to continnethe boysin the same exercises 
uid working together ? — Yes. 

129a {iMrd Deeon.) Without an absolute division 
into depxrtraent.x, would it not be possible to devote a 
larger portion of time at Uugby to mathematics and 
physical Mcionce than at prewnt is given withuut inj 
such interference with ili ' 

from the opposite course 

widened uur curriculum as far as possilile. Ithink ii 
a boy were to ailend to anything more we should lose 
the high finish of our classics. 

1291. {Ml. Vaughaa.) Could you not an to some 
boys keep tlio advantage of the classical languu;;es by 
separating them from the auxiliary subjects to which 
I alluded ? — I think not. I think in geography and 
history very much ia said in a lesnon by way of 
illustration which is part and parcel of the lesson, and 
if yon strike it out, you must get a difiorent class of 
teacher. 

1292. But the special teaching of tijo existing 
Rugby cycle of history and geography of several 
nations might become optional ? — I think you will 
fiud that the timegiven to those subjects ia one twelfth 
of the time given to Latin and Greek, so that the 
gain would be very small. There is only one k-ssnn 
in ancient hihlory a week. 

1293. And in English hi^lflry ?— They arc not 
taught simultaiieoUDly. 

1294. Are there then only two historical lessons a 
week ? — Only one purely historical. 

1295. Is not that one of the subjects which boys 
learn by themselves ? — They have to prepare 150 
pages of history, which n sharp boy would do in 
a few days. J'erhajis I may bo allowed to sfiy 
that I consider that this second department would 
wSt/BT all give a kind of education inferior to that 
given at present. I believe that a purely matlic- 
maticnl education will not train the mind in the same 
way as a clitssical education thoroughly carried out. 

The witness 

The Rev. E. B. Mayou and J. 

1310. {Lord Clarendon to Mr. Mar/or.) I believe 
you are a mathematical master at Rugby ? — I am. 

131 1. How long have you been ho ? — Since 1845 ; 
17 years. 

1312. What part of the school do you take ?— The 
school is divided into five divhigns, and I take part 
in four, 

ISIS. Which four? — In all but the lower school, 
which fonns thefil\b and Isiat divitiion in mathematics. 

1314. In what way do you take those, how often 
do they come to you ? — It varies in Ihe different divi- 
sions i the sixth como twice a week to me, and onee to 
Dr. Temple. 

131 5. What branches of maUiematics do they lake ? 
—That varies according to the set they are in. The 
first set docs the highest work. 

1316. Do you think that sufficient Lime is devoted 
1(1 ii ? — Considering the number of subjects we teach 
and the time we have, I do not think that the boys in 
general could give a larger proportion to mathematics. 

1817. (lAtrd LytttUon.) It is about 3 hours a 
week?— That is ihe aveiage. The middle school 
bM more ; ^ hours. 

1818. {Mr. FoKjAflw.) ItisfourlUiinkinonecase? 



Does there appear to \ 
to bo any analogy between this system and tho Ci 
bridge system ? — I have not thought of it. 

1303. I believe the Cambridge system fully kdn 
the principle of bifurcation aa something less Utao o 
half of the undergraduates* time is spent before pt 
iug the "little go," and he may after that cboose 
himself the honours he is to pursue ? — Ves. 

1304. That would be a much stronger caae 
bifurcation than you propose ? — Yes. 

1305. But yours would fully adopt the principls, 
— Yes ; I may be allowed to say that with plenty i 
convenience and with a master mind in the school 
might be done. 

1306. {Mr. Vaughan.) What would you do wi 
the exhibitions in that case ? — I have not 
of it. 

1.307. Do you not think a step would be necessntj. 
— I'lactically yuu would lind that intending exl 
bitioners would stay in the classical dcparttneat, ua 
at least these new subjects command more scholarsbi 
aud fellowships at the Universities. 

1308. lu order to give effect to your syatem wot 
it not be all the more desirable on that account 
make changes in the destinations of the exhibitions ? 
I think not. As it is I find boys willing to enter sa 
a department as affording a better training for pn 
tjeal life at an early age, 

1309. {Lord Clarendon.) How many years ha 
you been assistant master here ? — I shall have ht 
hero 14 years at Midsummer. 

thdrcw. 

M. Wilson, Esq., examined. 

— Yes ! but that set merely does half an hour's work 

more in school, instead of an hour's work out of kIiOoI. 

1319. {Lord LytuUon to Mr. Wihoti.) Y^ott 
mathematical master as well as teacher of physied, 
science ? — Yes. 

1320. {Lord Clarendon. In what year did yoft' 
take your degree ? — 1859. 

1321. {Lord Lylielton.) Do some of the boye 
come well acquainted with the elements of imthft* 
matics ? — Yes. 

1322. {Mr. Thompson.) They do not get to 
application at all ? — Not in a difficult subject. 

1323. Do they reach tho elemenlary hydrostatlos t 
—Yes. 

1324. Li astronomy at all ? — Popular astronomy. 

1325. {To Mr. Mayor.) What ia the highe. 
mathematical degree taken by a Rugby man ? — In to 
time we have had a fourth wrangler. 

{Mr. TVihon.) There was a fourth wrangler I 
Rugby three years ago. 

1326. (Lord I^yltelton to Mr, Mayor.) I soi 
the capacities of boys vary very much 
matics ?— Yes. 

1327. {Mr. Thompson.) What is the ] 



tion of your pupils who arc capable of being made 
to understand the differential calculuB ? — It varies 
very much at different times. At present the propor- 
tion ia very small ; I have had three or four times ds 
many as 1 have this balf. In the Eixtli just uow 
there are only two fit for it. 

132S. Do you think as a general rulo thnt boys 
with good ability for classics, have abo good abilities 
i'or mathematics? — As a general rule those strongest 
in classics aro strongest in mathematics; almost al- 

1329. Is there any difference between pure and 
mixed mathematics ? — We do very little ia mixed 
mathematics, but boys who do well in the one can 
generally do well in the ofter, 

1330. Do you think there is any preference for 
pure mathematics in the classical mind ? — I have 
noticed that a few boys, who were rather elegaut com- 
posers than sound scholars, have been very incapable 
in mothematics ; but the boy who sees through hard 
constructions will generally do well in mathematics. 

1331. {Mr. Vmtyhau.) Have you formed any opi- 
nion with regard to Rugby boys, whether ibose who 
are high in classical attainments, succeed best in a 
mathematical or modern language school ? — As a rule 
the strong men drop mathematics, and go on to 
claaaicSi X have never noticed modern languages. 
I have never attended to tlie school lists at all. 

1332. Have you observed to which of those two 
schools, the modern language and the mathematical 
school, the classical man takes most kindly 't — No, 1 
never saw the list. 

1333. (/^rrf Lyttelton.) When a boy comes to the 
lower part of the school, he begins I believe with the 
writing master ? — In ihe Lower school lie is alto- 
gether in the hands of the writing master. 

1 334. As soon as he pasiies out of the Lower school, 
does ho necessarily come into the hands of the mathe- 
matical master P — For two hours a week at least. 

1335. He does not at once begin with so much as 
three hours a week ? — When he once gets out of the 

I lower school into the lower middle school, he has then 
> four lessons. He comes twice a week to the mathe- 
matical maslers, and twice a week to tiie writing 
masters. 

1336. {Mr. Thompion.) Is any part of arith- 
metic taught by the mathematical masters? — Yes; 
we are responsible for the entire teaching of the upper 
school. 

1337. {Lord Lyttelton.) Is there auy man under 
you ? — No. The writing master teaches the Lower 
school; he has that entirely to himself. The next 
mathematical division includes three classical forme, 
which are divided into five sets ; he has nothing to do 
with the first set ; the four others go to him twice a 

1338. Those above come entirely to you ? — Yes, 
except the two lower sets iu the upper middle, 

1339. Do you teach arithmetic as well ? — Y^es, the 
principles of arithmetic. 

1340. In any but the lowest division ? — Yes, all 
through the school. In the higher set^ chiefly by 
every now and then giving examination papers in 
arithmetic. 

1341. {Mr. Thompson.) Arc you satisfied with the 
arithmetic of the Lower school? — {Mr. Mayor.) Cer- 
tainly not. To do well, boys under 14 ought to give 
.in hour a day to arithmetic, hut we hare not got the 
time. 

1342. {Lord Lyttelton.) Do they come badly pre- 
pared to the school generally ? — Generally. 

1343. (Lord Clarendon.) What is about the 
average amount of mathematics that a boy goes away 

Mr. Mayor 



witli from here ? — ^An average boy who leaves at 18 
will have gone through the whole of arithmetic, 
algebra to the end of the progressions, and the first 
four books of Euclid. 

1344. {Lord Lyttelton.) You mean without extra 
private tuition ? — Yes. 

1345. They have the opportunity of extra private 1 
tuition in mathematics ? — Y'es, 

134G. Do you know for how many hours a day a 
hoy fond of mathematics would got private tuition? — 
He ia actually with the, private tutor thrto Louis a 
week, and gives what timchecau to preparation betbre 

1347. {Lord Clarendon.) Is ho with him three 
hours a week on mathematics ? — That is besides the 
form work. 

1348. {Lord Lyttelton.) Conic sections are not 
done in any set ? — No, not by all the boys in any set. 
With three hours a week boys conid not get so high, 
and keep up a knowledge of the lower subjects, 

1349. {Mr. Thompaon.) Do you find that the 
hoys who go to Oxford take double as well as single 
honours ? — Latterly they have not ; it takes a strong 
boy in both to do it, and they have not courage to 
attempt it. 

1350. {Lord Clarendon.) I do not know whether 
either of you gentlemen has anything to suggest ? — 
No. Dr. Temple is very anxious to encourage mathe- 
matics, and is always willing to listen to any sug- 
gestions we have to make. 

1351. Have you considered the system of boya 
in the upper |iarts of the school being put into a 
separate sort of school ? — I think it is quite possible. 

1352. Would you think that, in an old established 
school like Ilugby, there was any insurmountable 
obslaclo ? — No, I do not think so. There would Ik) 
difficulties of course. Thtre would be this danger; 
in the first place, that idle and incapable boys would 
wish to enter this modern school to get off Latin com- 
IKJsition and Greek. 

1353. {Mr. Vatigkan.) Could that be counter- 
acted ? — I should make a rigid rule that the boys in 
thnt division who would not work should leave. 

1354. {Lord Clarendon.) Would you begin itwith 
the highest and most eminent boys in Uie school ? — 
Tes, if they showed a decided turn for mathematics, 
or if for some other reasons classics were of less ira- 
jiortance to thcra than mathematics or modern lan- 

1355. {Lord Lyttelton to Mr. JVihon.) Do you 
think so too * — I have considered the question a great 
deal, from seeing so very many boys here on whom » 
classical education produces but a very small effect, 
and I have observed it very much. It is a matter of 
opinion, of course, what amount they have gained j 
I think if a modern school were established here, 
there is so great a pressure for the army, that we 
should probably have nearly half in the modern school 
in n couple of years. 

{Mr. Mayor.) A very large number wish to go in. 

{Mr. Pfihon.) At this moment I have 26 pupils ; 
ten are for Woolwich, and they all will be obliged to 
leave Rugby, because they cannot get into Woolwich 
from here. If there was a second school, they could 
remain here. 

1356. If you had a modern school, Latin being 
kept up, do you think boys leaving here could com- 
pote with those who, going to Woolwich some months 
before, have a special cramming tutor ? — If there 
were, as they have at Marlborougli, a special school 
given for cramming, then I think it might be done. 

{Mr. Mayor.) The Standard now required for 
Woolwich is altogether beyond boys of 18. 
withdrew. 
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1357. (Mr. Vaiiglian to Mr. JVihon.) How long 1359. Did you come hero as teacher in mathc- j, j(f. wHtm 
have yon been the teacher of physical science at matics or in physical science ? — I was appointed, / 
liugby ? — Since I came here, three years ago. in February, to come here in August. I had studied •~— 

1358. That was soon after taking yonr degree ? — no physical science experimentally, but Dr. Temple 
Half a year after taking my degree. > said he supposed I could get it up sufficiently fo 

2. Nn 




Wt » Ac lower mIwoI 

IM ft ifcMU beop6oMl fbrae tonfiMt bojra,! 
dutj' arc rn—ilMiliiiiiii, if I fad tbejr are sot weD 
irfff' br H. I hnak itot nile whenever I aee 
CMW { fiir la^wiff, a dever tod tunc to ■>« last year 
ft«B the lower M&eol, bvt W b Dtnr is l&e Bi4dle 
iiAoal s Im was oaly kept bade bj aa igaoraDee of 
Graefc. 

138S. Tm an bontd to adoot fbaadatioacxs ?— 1 
Wiiw nAwe (bno : Iwt the Head Xaalcr em. 

IMS. irtbeBcadHaaterckoeaMtoraoeiratfaMi, 
yoBBMat?— Tm. 

1397. Do fOQ know wkM ia iIm reaaoa ibat in Ibe 
fairer pari (rf* the middle «cbool, wUcb b the lowert 
part M which there are aajr uuaral adeace popila, 
there are §o «xtr«nel/ lew papiU ccmpared to ihe 
Opper Kbool i — Partly fma the age at which bojr* 
naenUj' ierttop a taate Tdt natonl Kieace, which 
I take it, cooM not before H or 15 ; the; ifaeo want 
lo know Mnethiog of it. Aaotber and kaa dignified 
rfaann t^ perhapa, that tbnj are not aBlficieatlj up in 
GermM, ind woatd Ibat be bonnd to become prirate 
' pufiit of the nodera language niaater, in order to 
^1U^fJf themaelret In German. Some who are go 
•ttoated tmy ther would prefer cbemtatrj. and, there- 
fore, I anppoae I get one or two everjr hair-jear on 
thoaegroairds. 

13w. I obwrre the nme proportion goea on in- 
ereaaing j doe* that explain the greater proportion of 
IIhj risth form ? — No ; it ron tin nail)' happens that 
tJie more promising and able hojs who are strong in 
niodem laiigusgct com« into the nalaral »cieDce elm 
tifwarda the twenty and sixth form. 

I3WJ. Preferring it to modern langoages ? — Yes; 
tliey And that the one hour a week they give to 
French and Gcnnao is Bofficienl for them, and they 
wish to know something of phjaical ftcience. 

1370. Do you think the variety of mental occu- 
palioo which it gives is any reaM>n ? — The boye have 
more active minda who wiah to do It, ami they wi^fa 
to have aome tcientiSc koowledgi'. 

1371. la it your opinion that the Utsire you apeak 
of B« ariaing at about tli« age of lo ur 16 is a deairc 
wh{<.'h ieitea on the more powerful uiindN, or the leas 
powerful miriila ? — In both j and the wi-uker boys are 
eontiuually coming, and they nay they have u taste 
for natural science i that is for explosJona, and luch 
things. They arc the most hopelest casea I have to 
deal with. It is a sort of curiosity which lastfi a 
week. It is the stronger ooesi who come and »ay they 
know nothing il)>uuI it, that study science lo any pur- 
pose. 

IST2. Are your boys of higher ability do you 
think ihun the nvcrugn ability of the school ? — Yce. 

1373. Are tltey of tho highest ability ? — Yes, 
some am. Those whom I consider the strongest in 
lliOHohuoI lire not necessarily thi> strongest in classics, 
though there are both in the sixth form. 



•rjxmr hKvag a^m 




I thiak it will nfpear bvm the tables thu I t_ 
UBOCcapaed tse, except aa WedMadsj iMnijK 

1383. I believe yoa ai« tmgagtd » nwrlbL^ 
at MUbematica thu yoa wo«U Mt be able ao ^» 
— It would be quite JaptMaiU^ «Mlf- ~ 
theaiaticai woih. 

1384. The liKt ts, tint haviag Ibe two brmncbal 



h ?_Tea. At the sme time I do not think it a 
■criotia diaadnntagc. I tUtik tfae bojs toam 
Diaeb (roK ooe another's anawera and ibe ryn 
they lead to ; and atoaort u maeh &va tboae fada^' 
m inm those above Ibem in fcsowiedge. '. 

1385. How long have the pdaes beea r laUdwl 
in nsmraJ wienee ? — There was a valuable om rf 
101., which was ealablished before 1 came ; but wUA 
has since been di^coo tinned. 1 hare 



privately a prize for practical chemistry overr j— •, 
with which is combined some branch of a; ' " 
science. 

1386. How long has that been esUblUhed ?— Oie 

year. The laboratory has only been eatabliehed Ah 
year. Besides that, I give prices to those who ohhi* 
75 per cent, in their marks m my periodical exx 
tiong on the lectures. 

1387. Do yoB find any difficulty in asaigning __„ 
prizes ?— The analytical prises will generallr be v«t 
easily given, to the best analygt in the labOTiiory. ' 

1388. With the other prices do you find il diffii 

to ascertain a gradation in the merit at alL Do you 
find a greater difficulty in ascertaining the gradaliaiK 

of merit in this subject than in others ? 2io. 

13b9. Are the prizes iu these subjects obtained i" 
part by the general ability of the boy, i.e., his umIv- 
ticftl power of mind, and not by mere feate of memirr* 
— By both. ' 

1390. Do you find a greater difficulty in this ralMeet 
than in any other in ascertaining the degree of tald- 
lectual power i—L should be very relucWnt to giro a 
prize of great value by piiper examination alone, it 
should be combined in aii tascs with practical che- 
mistry ; the 75 per cent, prizes are simply prizes to 
encourage work. 

1391. I believe there are lellowships and acb<dar- 
ships in the University devoted lo physical science? 

1392. Do you know where there are any? 

There are some at Cliriat Church nt Oxford, some at 
Magdalene, and possibly some at Caiusat Cambri^ 

1393. Are there enough lo make it an object of 
encouragement to men to study the subject at school ? 
—In a general way, certainly not; al the same time I 
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have now tt lalinvntory pupil who is ppeciitlly preparing 
for ClirisC Church. I think in that respect that 
schools are in advance of the uuiversities. 

1394. (Lord Lr/ltellon.) Is that boy the sort of 
boy who must depend on his own exertions in life ? — 
Ho \» iho son of a well known London physiciau, with 
a very stronj natural bent for physical science. 

139.1. (Mr. Thnmpson.) Would you recommend 
a pupil of ynurs with n talent for this kind of science 
to combine a rigorous mathemntical education with 
it. Is the combinntion of facultieB in the one the 
same or nearly the same as that which leails to ex- 
cellence in the other ? — I think that natural science 
follows mathematics : in the case of an able pupil 
I should strongly recommend it. 

1396. There are very few capable of raathematicfl 
who would be incapable of the higher branches of 
chemical science ? — I have had no experience in 
teaching the higher branches, so I cannot say. 

1397. Has Rugby got many who are studying in 
the university laboratory at Oxford ? — There are two 
certainly ; I think more. 

1398. Have you heard of nny at Cambridge? — I 
have not. I do not know wiiere they couid study it. 

1399. (Afr. Vawffhan.') Do you think that arrange- 
ments might be made in the school, for instHoce, by 
devoting the whole time of the natural philosophy 
teacher to natural philosophy instead of dividing it 
between that and mathematics, and other ai'mnge- 
ments made by which the study might be encouraged 
to II grealer degree than it is now ? — Of course it 
might be done. If there was a man who gave up all 
his time to teaching those things : I think there 
would be more demand for it then than now. There 
is no very great demand for it at present, because the 
University does not take interest enough in it. If 
they would give a scholarship at Trinity or St. John's 
for chemistry they would get students for it. It is 
h question of demand and supply. 

1400. If there were an odd exhibition given now 
jvnd then for it? — If it were only now and then, I do 
not think tt would have much effect. 

1401. Supposing there was nn exhibition given at 
stated times, say, every year, or an exhibition given 
periodically, and there were also scholarships in the 
University ; would not that have the effect of very 
much increasing the study of it here ? — I think it 
would do so, but not to a very groat extent. I do not 
think an exhibition here would seriously affect it. I 
do not think it would be desirable. 

1402. That would be another question ; butwhether 
it would have that effect, I asked ? — It certainly 
would. 

1403. Ik the study iis it in prosecuted here pro- 
secuted to the degree to which you desire to see it 
prosecuted ? — Not in the manner in which I should 
wish to Bee it prosecuted on the whole. I do not 
think it can be combined to a much greater extent 
than at present, with a classical education. If they 
are all to study classics, I do not think that they cnn 
do much more in natural science. 

1 404. You think if the present system is to I>e kept 
up it would not be desirable to have it increased ? — 
I think classics would probably suffer if I took them 
three times a week instead of twice. 

140.5. la there any arrangement which you could 
BUggeiit which would he desirable ?— I have much 
doubt in speaking, for I have had so little experience. 
£ut I think the alternative between modern languages 



and physical science is ridiculous. Those boys who 
wish for a modem education wish to do both, but 
they cannot-do both. 

1406. (Lord Lymlton.) They are allowed to do 
both ? — There are four who do it. They must be in 
the lower seta of modern languages, because the 
higher sets in the upper school come in at the same 

1407. {Mr. Vaiighan.) They are practically incom- 
patible ? — Yea ! and it is advocated by the Head 
Master and other masters thnt boys should not do 
both. 

1408. What would you suggest? — It would be that 
classics should be left as free and open as possible. 
There are some boys who gain nothing whatever from 
classics, and when they have reached the fifth I'orm 
they might very well drop some part of their Classical 
work ; other boys might drop modern languages ; 
but it should be left very free if natural science is to 
bo much studied. 

1409. Do you think it would be most advisable to 
state that which they should drop, or, for the purpose 
of assisting physical science, that you should give 
them an option of that which they should drop ? — 
Giving them the option, subject to their tutor- It 
should not be left to their decision alone. I think it 
is an open question whether this would be a real gain. 

1410. I meant optional, as everything optional is 
optional at the school ? — There is another method of 
teaching natural science. Thei'e might be periodical 
lectures, say once in three weeks, to all the upper 
part of the school ; popular and good cxpenmental 
lectures every three weeks ; and the natural science 
class (in which chemistry was taught) should be purely 
voluntary, not an alternative at all. There would be 
some difficulty, at the same time, as to obtaining 
masters here to teach natural science, because they 
generally reckon on young and inexperienced men 
undertaking it. When there was a change, the 
lectureship would have to be supplied from a distance. 

1411. That would involve the question of what 
might serve as an attraction to the teacher ? — Yes, I 
think it would serve probably to increaao the class in 
natural science. A good lecturer would make it 
attractive. They would come within the sphere of 
knowing something about it and would wish to know 
more. 

1412. (Lord Li/Uellon.) With regard totheamount 
of attainment widcb boys can reach in natural science, 
how far could a clever boy go into it ? — The Uni- 
versity examiners for the exhibitions last year declined 
tu examine in chemistry : I would not examine the 
boys myself, and .1 got the second master of King 
Edward's grammar school of Birmingham to examine 
them, and he reported them as being fairly well up 
in the chemistry of the non-metallic elements. They 
ought to be able to do that. 'JTiey ought to be 
perfect in common qualitative inorganic analysis, and 
to have a fair notion of the other subjects, geology, 
physical geography, and perhaps electricity, and so on. 

1413. (Mr.Vaughan.) J understand you that the 
state of the instruction and proficiency in physical 
science at Rugby, at the present moment, is not what 
you would absolutely desire, but you do not see a 
prospect of altering it without a complete change ? — 
I think it is as satisfactory as anything else iu the 
school, 

1414. As the study of the claaaicB ? — Yes; perhaps 
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The witness withdrew. 



The Rev. P, Bowden Smith and G.VECQtiERAr, Esq., examined, 



1416. (Lord Clarendon to Mr. Btmden Smith.) I 
believe you are an assi:;tant classical master as well as 
'a foreign language master ? — In a very slight degree. 
The only classical work I have is superintending the 
private tuition of the junior boys in my own house 
as house master. 

1416. How long have you been at Rugby as 
assistant master ? — Since February I8j2. 



P. B. SniA. 

1417. (To Mr. Vecqueray.) How long have you G.VK-pura§,\ 
been here ?— Since 1859. ^'^- 

141 8. Tou are exclusively modern language master? 
— Exclusively. 

1419. French and German V — Yes. 

1420. (Mr. Thompton to Mr. Bowden Smith.) 
Have you always taught French and German sini^ 

Nn2 
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you came ? — Are you rererring to my own teaching, 
or the teaching of the school ? 

1421. Your own teaching ? — Thut haa been my main 
work ever since I camn, Wlien first I came I wbs not 
eo fully occupied. I had a littlQ stray work put upon 
mo ; for instance, once I bad an extra prose copy with 
a. few junior boya in the sixth to look to. 

1422. You never took a form ? — No ; I liavc had 
B boaidisg-houac since 18^4. 

1423. Were you at Rugby yourself ? — Yes. 

1424. You were on the continent, I suppose ?— I 
was on tlio continent some four or five years with my 
family, as a boy. 

1425. Both in France and Germany ? — Yes. 
142(>. {J^rd Clarendon.') And that is where you 

luamt the langu^es mostly ? — Yes. I confeaa I have 
learnt a great deal sinca I have been teaching here. 

1427. All forma come to you ?— Yea. 

1428. You teach separately, do you not ? — Yea ; 
nor can we do the wLole work ourselvea. 

1429. {I^rd Lyttelton.) Mr. Arnold takes n part? 
— Yes ; and ho used to take more, but aiuco 
Iilr. Vecqueray has been here tbere ia lesa need for 
him and Mr. Moberly to do so. 

1430. (Lord Clarendon.) How much time do the 
boys devote to modem languages in the coiirae of the 
week ? — Only two lessons a week ; that ia two hours 
in school. That is independent of the time for pre- 
paration, and also independent of extra work. 

1431. {Lord LytleUon.) For prieea ?— Yea, and in 
tho shape of private tuition. 

1432. {Lord Clarendon.) Are you private tutor 
lo the boys in modern languages ? — Yes ; with tho 
exception that Mr. Vecquoray takes two conversa- 
tion classes in French and German ; being much 
more fluent in speaking tlian myaelf he takes those 
classej. 

1433. (ToMr. Vecqueray.) Perhapa you will have 
the goodness to explain tliese conversation classes. 
They are recently established, are they not ? — Since 
I came. 1 understand tliey were the chief object of 
my nomination as additional modern language master. 
These conversation claases have generally been 
attended by eight boys each hulf, 

1434. {Lord Lyttelton.) Are tbcy the same boys, 
or do they vary ? — No ; eight on tlie whole. These 
classes are reserved for the more proHcient boys, 
those who are qualified for them, and to whom it is a 
real object to obtain a wider familiarity with French 
and German. 

1435. How low down in the school are they ? — In 
the upper part of the school only. I take it that 
these claaaes are reserved for boys in the sixth or in 
the first set of the upper school, and those who take 
private tuition with Mr. Bowden Smith, and who 
get on well with him. 

1436. {Lord Clarendon.) So that admission into 
these conversation ctassea is a matter of privilege ? — 
Quite so. A privilege to be obtained by high posi- 
tion in the school or by good extra work, 

1437. {Lord Lytfellon.) You select them, do you 
not? — Partly, Any of the sixth have the richt to 
attend them, but I may select any of the iirst set of 
the upper school. 

1438. (Lord Clarendon.) In what manner has this 
conversation class been conducted ? — It depends on 
the proficiency of the boys. This half, I have eight 
hoys really well up in French, and we carry ou these 
conversation classes entirely through the medium of 
French, We do various exercises not done in the 
school, as well as reading a French author without 
translating it, with my merely slopping them here 
and there to ai^k questions either as to an unusual 
word or a difficult construction : my questions and 
their answers always being made in French. 

1439. {Lord Clarendon.) The whole of your com- 
munication is in French ? — All in French. 

1440. That is the rule ?— Yes. I began by real 
conversation, but I found that did not answer. I 
tried to make them talk on different aubjects, but 
boys imder such circumstances are shy to talk. 



1441. So that it is now reading books and 
exercises ? — Yes ; which is a betler medium. Another 
plan is dictation from some modern author or a French, , 
newspaper ; and again, taking a French grammar 
written in French tor French schools, going through, 
it with them, and doing exercises vird voce. 

H4a, At what time of day is it ?— At half past 12 ] 
one day and at half past 2 the other day. 

1443. How often ?— Twice a week. 

1444. How long does the class go on? — 'For a 
hour, 

1445. That is over and above the regular lesson 
—Tea. 

1446. {ToMr. Bawden Smith.) How are the boys 
able to get this time ? — From the games. This extr»^ 
work has to do battle -wiiji the games. There it 
ample time for the extra work, only it has to be takea, 
from the games. 

{Mr. Vecqueray.) That explains tho small number. 
If they were taken from otlior subjects the number 
eight would be soon increased to eight times eight j, 
but being taken from the play timo, it is very dimcult: 
to get them to come. 

1447. {Lord Lyflellon lo Mr. Vecqueray.) Do yon 
make it a chief object in these conversation classes to 
attend to their pronunciation ? — Yes, of course. 

1448. {Mr. Thompson.) Can you give ue any, 
idea, by e.xample, of the amount of proficiency df, 
the boys, the pupils that you have. What vvm they 
do now in German ? — In German they are not so wi^ 
up as in French, on the whole, 

1449. Can tliey construct correct German 
tonces ? — Yes, some of the better scholars can, cer- 
tainly. 

14o0. If you placed before them a historical book, 
say, Lord Stanhope's Life of Pitl, would they be abla 
to turn it into reasonably good German ? — I think 
not. 

1451. If you were to give them a comedy, an easy 
comedy full of polite conversation, would they havQ 
any idea of that '< — Many would do that, but not those 
who have been exclusively educated at Rugby school. 
It is exceptional. 

1452. Would they be able to do that in French ?— 
I should say so. 

1453. They obtain a greater proliciency in FrenA 
than in German 'i — Certainly, 

1454. You think it easier for them to learn French 
well than German ? — Yes, I suppose it is. 

1455. Would many of those who leave you be &bls 
on going abroad to speak French fluently ? — There it 
the difficulty ; I am afraid not ; not many. 

1456. One half of those who leave the school 7-^ 
think not. 

1457. Do you think your conversatioa cliLSsti 
would enable them to do that ? — I think they wouldj 
it makes all the diflTerence. 

1458. They would hold their own in French 
society ? — I think they would be able to get on. 

1459. If they had anything to say ? — Yes, 

1460. {Lord L,yftclton.) Can you get the pronun- 
ciation pretty good before they leave ? — I think so ; 
pretty good, 

1461. Is any fair proportion of them tolersb^ 
grounded in French before they come here? — Tint 
varies very much. 

1462. (Lord Clarendon.) Is it not rare to fiwla 
boy well grounded ? — Yes, unless there is some pw- , 
ticular circimistance to account for il, living abrw^. 
foreign connections. &c. \ 

1463. Or having had some foreigners in his funilj?! 

1464. {Lord Lyttelton.) What is the siae of yoar 
French class? — In the upper school I should sarfhuD 
22 to 25. 

1465. {Lord Ctnrrndnn.) French and German or 
French alone ? — They are mixed together. 

1466. (iorrf Lyttelton.) Do you find them | 
fectly manageable ? — Quite. 

1467. No difficulty about discipline ?— Not the 
slightest. 
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UGH. (Lord Clarendon.) Do you he.ir the French 
and German contemporaneously ? —No, they begin 
with French exclusively in tlio lower school, Rnd 
Rgain in the lower middle, and iu the upper middle 
even they l>egin exclusively in French, then the upper 
sets of eiich part take up Gorman. The upper middlo 
is divided into five different sets. German is properly 
begun only in the third set ; very litlle in the fourth 
set. 

1469. Do you consider that yon can give those who 
have been u eertnin time with you sufficient time and 
intention to be able to send them awuy well grounded 
ill Frentdi at least V — Sufficiently well grounded for 

1470. Well grounded in grammar and knowledge 
of the languiige, independent of speaking it ? — Yes ; 
I think 80. • 

1471. {Lord Lijtietton.) Able to read French with 
pleasure and enjoyment to tliemselves ? — I cannot 
say 1 have noticed that ; I have had opportunities, 
but I cannot say that a boy lias acquired that amount 
of knowledge as to take up at his pleasure a French 
paper that might fall into his hands. 

1472. (^r. T/iompso}t.) Sometimes it is so, I sup- 
pose ? — 1 have not noticed it. 

1473. {Lord LyUelton.) But for any purpose of 
necessity he could do ao if ho hod a mind 'i — Yes. 

{Mr. Bowden Smith.) Some of the boya of the sixlh 
form, if they had a historical subject for their lesiuin, 
and had the choice of a French author, would prefer 
it ; De Tocqueville, for instance. 

1474. And thoy would have sufficient facility to 
enable them to do it ? — Yes. 

1475. {Lord C/arendon to Mr. Vccijueratf.) You 
consider that they go with a tolerably good accent? — 
I think so, on the whole. 

1476. I'robably those who come with a knowledge 
of French come with a bad accent ? — Yes. 

{Mr. Bowden Smith.) The majority have been ill- 
prepared ; the last few years 1 liave noticed that the 
majority are worse prepared. 

1477. {Lord I^yltetton to Mr. Veciptera;/.) Tn boys 
who come here not much younger than 10 it would 
be of great importance to have them well grounded in 
pronunciation and accent before that age ? — Yes i it 
would be a great acquisition. 

1478. {Lord Clarendon.) Do you not find it ex- 
tremely difficult, if a boy comes here with a bad 
accent, to improve his accent ? — Yes ; I find that the 
eystom of taking places at school is an immense help. 
When a boy begins reading a passage his neighbour 
is intent on catching the first word or syllable mis- 
pronounced, and he will immediately jump at it and 
gain a place thereby ; that makes a boy very sharp 
on the look-out. 

1479. {Mr. T/iompsoti.) You never pass a wont 
down and find that none of them can pronounce it ? — 
No, except perhaps some proper name. 

(Mr. Bowden Smith.) Not often. 
i 1480. (Lord Clarendon to Mr. Bowden Smith.) la 
k the study of modern languages preferred by the boys 
r to physical science ? — It is not altogether so much 

the choice of the hoys as the choice of the parents ; 

you must also remember then that modern languages 

are included in the school system of payment, while 
■ natural philosophy is an extra payment. 
I 1481. Do you not find that the parents are anxious 

I about their children acquiring modern languages ? — 
I Some are ; but the majority begrudge the time taken 

from the classics. 

1482. Is there anything that either yoit or Mr. 
Vecqueray would suggest to us hy which the study 
of modern languages could bo promoted, because I, 
for one, think they are very important V — The only 
suggestion I have to make, and I do not see myself 
the way of carrying it out, is to have an extra hour 
a week. 

{Mr. Veoqutray.) I second that suggestion very 
strongly. 

1483. (Lord LyUelton.) There is a very fair 



amount of prises ? — (Mr. Bowden Sitiitfi.) Yea; I liUGBY. 

think there are enough to stimuliite the study, 

(Mr. Vecqueray.) More would be a harm, I ihink. ., d'^g'^j, 
(Mr, Uowdea Smith.) There aro prizes which I g. Vrcamemif, 

do not think appear in the report. " En/. 

1484. (Lord Lyttelton.) Tiiey are alluded to?— 

There are prizes given now for proficiency in i*' ^'T 186B.' 
grammar both in German and in French. It is quite — ' 

a lata institution. 

1485. (Mr. Thompson to Mr. Vectjueray.) You 
do not atfect to teach German philologieally, i.e., 
with reference to its cognate languages 'i — No j it 
would hardly do, because there is not one set exclu- 
sively composed of proficient hoys in German. There 
are a few very proficient, but the majority arc very 
inferior. 

1486. I suppose the efficient hoys would bo ablo 
to point out the analogies between German and 
English, for instance ? — Yes. 

(Mr. Bowden Smith.) Or between Frcncli and 
Latin. 

1487. (Lord Lyttelton to Mr. Vrcrpieray.) Is it 
commonly the case that a boy clever at one would 
learn the other easily ? — I do not think it would 
follow. It may, perhaps, be one difficult point to 
manage. Boys very proficient in one language are 
often backward and slow in the other language. 

1488. From a knowledge of German it does not 
follow that he would have a knowledge of French ? — 
No. There are exceptional cases of boys who have 
been brought over from Germany. 

1489. (Lord Clarendon.) I think you say tliei-o is 
H. great difference in boys as to the facility or diffi- 
culty of their acquiring langui^es. Any person who 
possessed the facility of acquiring language would 
find that they could learn one thing tho sarao as tbe 
other? — No doubt. 

(Mr. Bowden Smith.) J should say as a rule they 
progressed very equally. 

(Mr. Vecqueray.) There aro boys proficient in one 
and not in the other, 

1490. (Mr. Thompson to Mr. Veequerrty.) Do 
you know anything of tho success with which 
Englii^h and French is taught in tho Prussian or 
Belgian schools ? — I should say not mo generally nor 
so auccessfnlly as French and German here. 

1491. Do you think they get on so well with their 
English as our hoys do witli their German ? — I 
think not. 

1492. Do yon not think they get on better, thai 
they know more English generally in tho public 
schools of Germany ? — No, I think not ; I should say 

1493. {Lord Clarendon.) I think in nil the gym- 
nasiums and schools they always t«ach French and 
English ; I have some knowledge of the different 
schools in the Duchy of Nassau and throughout 
Prussia, and they always attach great importance to 
those two languages, French and English ? — Ye.*, 
in the prospectus ; but I understood the question to 
bo, " Do you find the average of boys in I-Vance and 
" Prussia more proficient in English than boys in 
" England (than Rugby hoys for instance) would be 
■' in French or German"'? In answer to that, I 
should say no. 

1494. (To Mr. Bowden Smith.) The same marks 
I see are given for modern languages as for classics, 
that certainly mustbe an encouragement ? — The same 
proportion according to the time given. 

1495. That has acted as an encouragement, I sup- 
pose ? — Yes, very much; sometimes it makes u 
difference of place. 

1496. That is a formal and oflUcial recognition of 
tbe study of modem languages, which nmst have pro- 
moted them ? — Yes, 

1497. {Mr. Thompson.) Do tho examiners from 
the universities profess to examine in French and 
German ? — They set a paper which couuta very 
slightly in the result. 

1498. Who looks it over ?— I can say nothing as 
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to who looki it over, or how much account is made of 
it, but it is just recognized formally. 

{Mr. Vecqaeray.) I think the boys do not attach 
Riiy importnace to it. 

1499. (Mr. Thompson to Mr. Vecguera>,.) What 
other examinations are there besides the University 
ezaminalion in modern langunges ? — There is the 
quarterly examination in Grammar ; then there is 
the half-yearly eiamiimlion for the regular work, and 
the annual voluntary examination for the Freneh and 
German prirea. 



[r. Rnwdnn ' 



—By Mr. Bowden 



1500. Conducted by whom 
Smith and myself. 

(Mr. Botoden Smith.) And generally a thi 
clasirnl raasler ; for instance, Mr. Arnold. 

1501. (Lord Lytleltan loMr.Vecqueray.') lundi 
Btand that, in the conversation classes you allow ni 
English to be spoken ?— No Knglish. As a geneni 
rule, French is spoken ; we do not often have boyi 
qualified for a German conversational class ; thia ' 
year we have only one, and he an accidental one. 
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1502. (Lord Clarendon.) How long were you at 
Rugby ? — I was there six years ; I went there in 
1854 and left in I860. 

1503. Since 1860 you have been at St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge ? — Tea. 

1504. There are a certain number of residents, are 
there not, whose boys are at the school ? — Ye». 

1505. Residents in the town and in the immediate 
neighbourhood ? — Yes, within five miles. 

1506. Are there a Urge number of those at the 
school ? — There are a good many ; I do not know 
what the exact proportion would be ; I should think 
there are about 90. 

1507. As mniiy iks 00 ?— 1 should think so, but I 
will not be certain. 

1508. Are they upon » footing of perfect equality 
with the other boys ? — Yes ; except those that are 
in the lowest forms. There are a gi-eat many among 
the number who never get above the lower forms; 
they never rise to any eminence j but as soon as they 
get into the middle or upper school there is perfect 
equality. 

1509. Socially s]>eaking ?— Yes- 

1510. Some of them are sons of tradesmen in the 
town ? — Yes. 

1511. And no dilfereuce is made whatever towards 
them ? — No, certainly not j only of course very few 
of the tradesmen's sons ever do rise ; they come 
knowing no Latin or Greek, and they are taken away 
very soon, or else remain in the lowest forms. 

1512. Would you tell us what are the duties and 
the powers of the monitors at Rugby ? — If they are 
in the house, they have to call over at dinner, and at 
locking up, and at prayers ; and they have to see 
that the fellows are in bed ut a quarter after 10, and 
to keep silence for about Ave minutes between 10 
and a quarter past 10 while each bedroom has private 
prayers ; and then they have to say public prayers 
at half-past 9 if the master of the house does not come 

1513. That is in chapel ?— No, in the hall; and 
liesides that, they have to see that there ia not any 
excessive noise, or anything of that kind. 

1514. That is in the honse ?— Yes. Out of the 
house they have to prevent fellows smoking, or any 
bullying, or anything of that kind, and generally to 
look after the fellows. 

1515. They would consider tliemselves called upon 
to interfere if they saw anything going on that was 
very wrong, such as going into a public-house ? — 
They would at once interfere, and either send the boy 
np, or they have the power of licking him if they 
prefer it, only that of course is subject to appeal. 

1.516. Their power extends beyond the mere school? 
—Yes. 

1517. What are th« pBtushmeiitB which they have 



, called in and examined, 
power to inflict ? — Setting lines to be written oat, <* 
to be learnt by heart, and licking. 

1518. What is the punishment they generally 
prefer ? — Licking would l>e very seldom resorted to 
indeed. 

1519. Licking with the fists would it be? — ^Noj 
with the cane ; they may not lick with the fists. 

1520. {Lord Lyrielton.) They are allowed conee on 
purpose ? — Yes. 

1521. But caning is reckoned 1 he more eerioni 
■punishment, of the two? — Yea ; it is a very serious 

punishment indeed. 

1522. (_Lord Clarendon.) Is it generally inflicted 
on the spur of the moment, or ia the boy brought up 
the next day ?— If they are keeping order in school 
calling over, ihey are obliged to do it on the spur of 
the moment, but there is a master present. On other 
occasions they would either have him to their study, 
or before the sixth of tho house, or before the sixth 
of the school if it is a very public offence, or even in 
some cases before the whole house. 

1523. That would be a grave case? — That would 
be a very grave case indeed, where all tho house was 
interested iu seeing the punishment ; as, for inBtance, 
in an aggravated case of bullying. 

1524. Was there much bullying during jour time 
at Rugby ? — Very little indeed. 

1525. {Lord Lt/lteltan.) By bullying, do you mess 
perHoiial violence? — There was so very little of 
that. 

1526. That would be considered Dggraval4>d bully- 
ing ? — Yea, certainly, 

1527. {Mr. FoKjAan.) You were speaking of prie- 
poslors keeping order, do they keep silence at dinner 
time now ? — No ; they are always allowed to talk 
during dinner, and even in the bedrooms when they 
were aU iu bed. 

1528. {Lord Clarendon.) Do you think ihe moni- 
torial system as established at Rugby works satiafac 
lorily ? — Yes. 

1529. And has the support of public opinion ? — 
Yes ; and very few fags object to it, 

1530. {Mr. Vawghan.) Is it a common practice of 
the masters not to be at prayers iu the house?— l^o, 
it is not by any means a common practice, but they 
are sometimes absent ; for instance, if they are away 
Dr. Temple was often away. 

1531. Were the canes that were carried by tin 
prfepostora carried at all times, or only by the official 
prtepostor of the week? — They could have them 
whenever they liked ; if they go out for a walk. 

1532. Is that tho usage ?— I think if 
confined to Sunday walks. 

1533. (Lord Lyttelton.) No others are allowed to 
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1584. {Lord Clarendon.) Is it a thick cane? — It 
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is no particular cane; you may have a walking-stick 
11" you like. 

1535. {Lord Devon.) la it iiot subaiUted to tie 
master!! ? — No ; but of course you would not use a 
walking stick on a fellow. 

1536. {Mr. Vaughan.) Referring to your experi- 
ence when you were an under boy nnd before you 
were in the sixth, did you ever see boys who habitu- 
ally abused their powers as priepoBlors ? — No, I do 
not think I know of any cases of habitually doing it, 
because we should at once have an appeal to a sixth 
levy on it. 

lo37, I am speaking of the time when you were a 
lower boy yourself? — I do not think I do. 

1.^38. (Sir S. Northcole.) With regard to keeping 
order in the house ; suppose there was any card play- 
ing going on in the studies, would the sixth take 
notice of it ?— Cerwinly. 

I.'jSS. Did they ever go into boys' rooms to see if 
there was any mischief going on ? — They would not 
go into their studies on purpose ; but if they came 
upon it by accident they would notice it. If they 
knockod, the fellows would probably lock the door. 

1540. Was it considered legal to lock your door 't — 
It was considered legal. 

1541. So that any mischief might bo carried on, 
which really could not be prevented in that way ? — 
Except by the influence of the aistli fellows gene- 
rally. 

1542. (Lord Devon.) Supposing the monitor who 
filled also the position of head of the house to be a 
small boy, and a case of bullying to exist in the house 
in which a larger and backward boy in a lower form 
had bullied a small boy in the same form, would the 
authority of the amaU boy bo paramount over the 
larger boy below him ? — Certainly- 

1543. Would the bigger one think of resisting the 
smaller one if he attempted to cane him ? — No. 

1544. Andifsnchan improbable event did occur, 
the small captain would appeal to another sixth ? — 
Yes, or show him up to the Head Master. 

1545. You do not think of an express instance? 
— I do not remember one. 

1546. I ask, of course, merely the general 
question ; hut supposing the case which is con- 
ceivable, of any offence which would be visited, as 
rcards a boy on the form below the sixth, by any 
punishment to be administered by the sixth, to be 
committed by a sixth form boy himself, what would 
happen ? — There would be a sixth levy called by 
some fellow iu the sixth, and tbey would probably 
decide to ask the Head Master either lo wnd him 
away, or Ui put him down a certain number of 
places. 

1547. Would that be within his form, or would 
it imply degradation to the next form f — I am not 
sure that I remember any case of his being put out of 
li.e sixth. 

1548. {Mr. Vaughan.) Was it a remedy that a 
little boy would easily and naturally resort to, the 
application to a sixth form boy, in case of being 
bullied ? — I do not think he would like lo do it ; I 
do not think he would like to peach ; probably his 
friends would tell for him. 

1549. Do you think that most of the cases that 
occur get to the knowledge of the sixth form 'i — I 
think they do ; I do not remember any out of the 
sixth that did not, sooner or later, get to their 
knowlpdge. 

1550. {Lord Devon.) Did you enter in a lower 
form yourself ?— Yes ; I was a fag for half a year. 

1551. Then, looking to your experience in both 
portions of the school, do you think that the system 
of influence and power that is administered by the 
sixth form is on the whole beneficial to the school ? — 
I think so, decidedly. 

1552. {Lord Lyttelton.) Do you think it has a 
good effect upon the minds of the boys themselves who 
exercise that power ? — I think it has on the majority ; 
there are some who are not very good characters 
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really at heart, and they put on an appearance rather BDGBY. 
the other way. 

1553. Do you think, in their future life, it has a ' 
good effect on their character ? — I should think so; 
the only daiiger is, that they might be rather prig- 
gish on tirst going up to the universities. 

1554. It gives them a sense of discipline, good 
order, and responsibility ? — Yes. 

1555. {Lord Clarendon.) Does it make them 
tyrannical ? — No, I do not think it does generally, 
because the tone of the school would be very much 
against that. 

1556. {Sir S. Northeote.) It is not the habit of 
the masters to go round the house at night, is it ? — 
In our house the masters very seldom did, except late 
at night to see that there was no chance of a fire, or 
anything of that kind. 

1557. Do you think it would be a better system if, 
instead of trusting the discipline to the sixth, the 
masters had themselves occasionally gone to the 
boys' rooms ? — No ; I think that would engender 

between the masters and the boys, and the 
ould not think it their business so much if the 
took it into their hands. 

1558. You think it better to be entrusted to the 
sixth than for the masters themselves to do it ? 
— Yes ; of course I can only speak for our own 

1659. {Mr. Vauyhan.) They no longer shirk the 
prrapostors when they are walking in the country, do 
they ? — No. 

1560. {Mr. Tkomptou.) Nor the masters ? — No. 

1561. Is that entirely done away with ? — Yes. 

1562. {Lord Devon.) You mentioned instances in 
which a jury of the sixth would be called together ; 
would it be competent for a sixth form boy to inflict 
punishment by caning in his own room, without any- 
body being present 'i — I do not think he would have 
room in his study. 

1563. yupposing there was not that physical im- 
pediment, would it be consistent with the usages of 
the school and public opinion, that he should do so ? 
—Yes, it would. 

1564. Where the studies were large enough to 
admit of that, have you known instances in which 
they have inflicted punishments by themselves ? — I 
think they have in one house ; but I am not certain. 
They could not in ours. 

1565. {Mr. Thompson.) Do yon recollect any 
flagrant instance of the abuse of the monitorial 
power, during the time you were at Rugby ? — I 
should think the worst would be for letting a fellow 
go by out of bounds, or anything of that sort. 

1566. That is hardly an abuse of his power ; it is 
rather a neglect to use it ? — Well, he might give him 
leave when be had no right to. 

1567. I am not speaking of tliat,but of over strict- 
ness rather than of over laxity ; do you think the 
monitorial power was habitually or frequently abused ? 
—No. 

156S. Not habitually or frequently, but it was 
occasionally, perhaps ? — I do not at this moment re- 
collect ail instance, but I should think probably it 
might. 

1569. Supposing one of this body of monitors 
exceeded his powers, would be be supported by the 
others ? — No ; certainly not. 

1570. There would be an ^peal to the whole body 
of monitors f — Yes. 

1571. That would be the constitutioual remedy foi' 
the excessive exercise of power? — Yes, unless they 
like to go to the Head Master at once ; but I have 
never known a case in which there has been an 
appeal to the Head Master, which has reversed the 
decision of the sixth. 

1572. {Lord Lyttelton.) Do you think the body of 
the lower boys look to the monitorial system as 
a great protection against bullying? — I think they 
do when they think about it ; but there is so little 
bullying that they do not think much about it. 

1573. {Lord Clarendon.) Was there much drinking 
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nt Kiigby, wlica you were there? — Vei-y little 
indeed. 

1574. Would the public opinion of the school he 
against tllRt ? — Well, it viiries so very mui-h. When 
I first went there, I should have said that public 
opinion would not be acluiilly against it ; it was not 
I'lir it in tlie lenst, but it was not a^ninst it. I should 
think when I left it was inlher against it. 

157.1, {Lord Lj/ttelton.) You mean against the 
pnwitice of drinking ? — Yes. 

1.576. There would always be a feeling ngninst 
drunkenness ?— Well, they think it ia o silly thing to 
go in simply for the sake of the bravado, because it 
conld not be (rom any want. 

1577. Do they go to public houses to drink? — . 
Very little, indeed. 

1578. That you think was rather discountenanced ? 
—Yes. 

1579. (Mr. Thompion.) Would a monitor stop 
that ?— Yes. 

1580. {Sir S. Northcote.) After a gome of football 
or erieket, did you not get beer ? — Yes, we generally 
went into the sehool-honse, 

1581. (Lord Clarendon.) They are allowed beer 
there ? — Yev, after football those who played the big- 
gest matehes j of course all the small fellows ore not 
allowed, unless they happen to want it very ntuch, 
when a sixth fellow may take thtm. 

1582. {Lord Lf/tlflton.) You have known coses of 
ilrunkenne-is occur pometimes ? — Yes, chiefly on a 
day which was set apart for a whole holidav, when 
ihev went nwiiT for two night". 

r583. (Mr. i'liag/ian.) Do you mean that that took 
place Bwsy fivnn school ? — We hud leave to go, and 
we used to go lo Warwick or Kenilworth. 

1584 Without going to any relation or any wnive 
person eould you be abscut for the day ? — Yes, you 
might go for the niglit if yon stayed at nny friend's 
liouse in the neighbourhood, tnherwise only for the 
day. 

1585, (Lord Clarendon.) You bad to make known 
where you were goin^ if you stayed out all night ? — 
Yes, you had lo get the leave of yonr parents. That 
has been done away with now ; tin* whole school 
i-unuot go on the same day, they have to gel leave 
(Vom Thursday to Saturday, or from Saturday to 
.Monday, 

IftHG, (Lord Lpttellon.) Did you go and sleep at 
l,enmington ? — P^i, that was out of bounds, and so 
is Pitrtobello, a place between Warwick nnd Lea- 
mington, where there was a rather large public- house. 

1587. 1 thought Hometimes on those two days they 
went to Warwick or Leamington ? — I said Kenil- 
worth. 

1588. Would they sleep for a niglit at Kenilworth ? 
— No, they might not do that. 

1589. Then how could they sleep out ?— If liiey 
went to a friend's. 

1590. (Lord Clarendott.) Wiuf there any gambling 
or any immorality of nny kind at Rugby ? — In my 
second half some fellows were discovered playing 
cards : I suppose there was some kind of gambling, 
but I do not know whtit were the cases j I never dis- 
covered any wliilu I was in the WKth. 

1591. {Sir S. Xorthrote.) You say discovered ; do 
von mean discovered by the sixth or by the masters ? 
— By thesixtli. 

1592. {Mr. Thompson.) Do yon mean that rards 
would not be allowed at all, not even in moderation ? 
•~-No, not nt alt. 

1593. {Lord Clarendon.) The sixth form would 
consider themselves Itonnd to interfere In the case of 
any gross immorality ? — C'ertainly. 

1594 Was the tone of the school high — was there 
a B^ronp feeling uguinst lying, for instance ? — Very 
strong indeed, 

1395. You consider that the tone of the school was 
gentlemanlike and honourable? — Certoinly ; I think 
the only thing which might be rectified was the 
cribbing, or anything of that kind, taking things in 
composition which were not your own. 
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159G. {Sir S. Northeote.\ With regard to lying — 
was lying to the musters thought wrong? — Yes, very 
wrong. 

1597. Lying of any kind? — Yes. 

I,i98. (Lord Devon.) Take another offence which 
is not a moral offence, take srnokiug. would tbe sixth 
form iuterfere to support any prohibition by the 
masters with regard to smoking ? — The sixth aJwaya 
punished for smoking. 

1599. And never smoked themselves? — I suppose 
some of them did ; of course if they were discovered 
smoking by a sixth fellow, be would cull n sixth 

1600. {Mr. Tkompson.) They would be obliged lo 
leave the sixth in that event ?— They probably would. 

ItiOI. It would be thought a graver offence for a 
sixth-form boy to smoke than fur another boy to do 
so ? — Yes ; I do not thiuk tliat the school generally 
did think that smoking was an offeuce ; they would 
think it very silly, and that was about all. 

1602. (Sir S. Northcote.) Weie there particular 
boys who would have an influence in the school Id 
that way ; a certain set, who, if they took to smoking, 
or any particular thing, would make it rashioiiable ?— 
Yes ; I should thiuk they might. 

1603. Boys who wore distinguished in games, or 
otherwise, and who had an influence ? — Yes j but I 
should think the majority of those were in the sixth 
generally. 

1604. Even of those who wore distinguished En 
games, mid so forth ?— Yes : I should think the 

1605. (Loid Clarendon.) It is not Ih 
hjive Singh- rooms for the l.ovs ?— No. 

1606. They were almost a'll dormitories 

1607. {Lord Lijtteltoii.) it. there nny ca 
ri)ome ? — There are two beds in one room. 

1608. {Mr. Vanghan.) Are you speaking of ihi 
school -house ? — Yes. 

1609. Thure ia only one room with two beds ? — ] 
am not sure whether they use the other ; there w* 
unother, 

1610. (Lord Devon.) What was the largest number 
in Dr. Temple's house- V — Fourteen. 

1611. How many were there at the other houses?— 
I should think there wei-c 12, j 

1612. (Lord Clarrtulon.) What boys had the 
of fagging '< — Only tlie sixth. 

1613. How many boys arc in the sixth ? — I thinli, 
ab(»ut 40, generally. 

1614. The whole of llioc^. are able to fag ?— Tea 

1615. Do you think that power is often abused? 
— No, I do not think no ; I think the worst < 
would lie where they fagged emsll fellows. T 
might favour any fellow they liked, and not fag him M 
mucli as the others. 

1616. What were the duties that fags were geiierallj 
rnlieii upon to perfoi-m ? — Sometimes he had to gi 
and fetch hot water in the morning, when you got apt 
that was very seldom ; then he made tile toAst for' 
breakfast and tea. In our house there is an institutioa 
called night figging, at which he had I 
a week between 8 and h.ilf-past 8 ; there were two 
every day, so ns to answer any call while we were iX 
snpper. 

1617. Was heoften required? — Yes, they were c»Ue«, 
fre(|uently ; because in our house we always had £ 
fli^b up to supper with us, and while they wet* * 
us they were allowed to call for that half-hour, 

1618. I suppose it was merely to go and fetck 
things ? — ^Merely to fetch beer or bread, or anything 
of that sort. 

1619. (Sir S. Korthcote.) Was there notasyston 
called " study fagging " ? — Yes ; each sixth fellow in 
u honse could choose a fag if he liked, to be his atudjr 
fag instead of the night fug. 

1620. What had the study fag to do ?. 
shut up the books and put them on the shelves ag>u^ 
and things of that kind. 

1621. He hod not lo dust the room ?_Tes, he had. 

1622. (it/r. Vaughan.) Was it customary for t 
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tniister to have three or four fugs of that deEcription, 
took it ID turns week by week ? — It was not in 
r houRc, because euch sixth fellow had only one. 
tG23. Were you in the school-liouse ? — Yes, I was. 

1624. How vii\f it that each boy had so few as one 
in that hirge housL' ? — Itecause we did not divide 
them off into study fags ; the rest could lie fagged at 
any moment ; a sixth fellow would open his door and 
call " fag," and whatever fag heard firsi had to tome. 

1625. Was there a great desire to be first to hear 
it under such circumstances ? — No, not generally. 

1626. {Mr. Thompson.) Do you recollect what 
your own feelings were when you were in that 
capacity ; was it very hard work '( — No ; I rather 
liked it, because it gave me an opportunity of talking 
to the swells of the school. 

1627. (Lord Clarendon.) Do you think it is pro; 
duotive of kindly relntioQS between the fag nnd hia 
niftHter ? — I think it is in most cases. 

1628. Aiid a master would consider himself bound 
to protect his fag ? — Yes ; your study fag you would 
always look after, nnd generally have him in to see 
how he doen his lessons. 

1629. {Mr. Vaughan.) Did you over know an 
instance of spiteful facing ; of a boy who had the 
privilege, marking a particular hoy he did not like, 
utd worrying him with the fagging ? — I do not think 
I have known a real rase ; of course there have been 
cases where it hns been thought to be so, but I have 
□ever known any case wliich I have actually thought 
to be so myself. 

1630. liave the fags anything to do with keeping 
the cricket ground in order, or nnythuig of that sort ? 
— No, not the least. 

1631. (^Lord Devon.) As to attendance at games, 
were the junior boys obliged to attynd either cricket 
or football ? — They were always obliged to attend 
football; it was compulsory, unless they hiid a nolo 
from the medical man signed by the head of the 
house, and tlie master of the house. 

1632. And that exempted them ? — Yes. 

1633. Now, OS legnrds cricket, were junior boys 
liable to be fagged out ? — Yes, but that is almost done 
away with now. 

1634. {Sir S. Northeoie.) What is the system of 
island facing ? — That is entirely gone, I think it 
went away a long time ago. 

1635. You were not there at the time ? — No. 

1636. {Mr. TboiHpion.) Football nnd cricket are 
the only games that are much practised at Kugby ; 
you have no boats there ? — No, we have rackets. 

1637. In the cricket season, whieh begins in May, 
how many hours a day do yon think would he devoted 
to cricket ? — It would depend su very much what 
elevens there were. If there wae a fellow in the 
eleven of the school, or in the twenty-two, bo might 
go and play at 3, and go on till about 6. 

1638. Do yon think the l>oya would be obligi.d to 
play 20 hours in the week? — I should not say as 
much as 20. 

1639. Not so much ns Gve hoars a day at cricket, 
one day with the other ? — No. 

1640. That would seem excessive? — Yes. 

1641. (Sir S, Northcote.) Practically, how ninny 
lioitrs would a boj* who was in the eleven be likely to 
play ? — There would be three big sides a week, pro- 
bably three hours, that would make nine hours, then 
he could have about two hours the other days ; I 
should think it might amount to fifteen hours. 

1642. {Lord Clarendon.) Were you gcnendly 
satisfied both with 'the quantity and qaality of the 
meals while you were there ? — Yes, latterly per- 
fectly. I do not think when I first went there it was 
such as it ought to have boeii. 

1643. Was it deficient in quantity and quiility ? — 
No, not in quantity, in quality it was. 

1644. Was it ill cooked?— I do not think they 
looked after it as they ought, when I first went ; 
Dr. Temple reformed that. 

1645. la there nothing to be complained of? — 
Nothing at all, I think. 
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1646. {Sir S. Northcote.) How is the beer ? 
was very good indeed when I lefl. 

1647. {Mr. Vaughan.) Have you stated what the B.L.Wat>4 
mealx consisted of? — We had bread and butteP and 
t«a for breakfast^ or we could have coffee, if we liked. 
For dinner we had meat, and every other day pud- 
ding. 

1648. Only every other day ? — Only every other 
day. Then we had tea the same as breakfast, and 
for supper in the evening, broad, cheese, and beer. 

'""■ "" s all ?— That was all. 

^er had meat twice a day ? — No, 
when we had been out having a 
anything of that kind, then they 
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1652. {Sir S. Norlheote.) Did the boya ever get 
any meat for breakfast from out of the house ? — Yea, 
frequently. 

1653. And that was allowed ? - Yes, 

1654. {Lord Clarrndoji.) Will you have the good- 
ness to tell us how the Sunday was passed ? — It 
would depend upon whether we had morning chapel. 
During the summer we had morning chapel at 8, 
consisting of the Litany, after that we hod breakfast, 
and then at a quarter past 10 there was what was 
called lecture, which consisted of saying something 
by heart, and then being heard some chapters of the 
Bible; it was a lecture in the higher forms. Dr. 
Temple usually gave a lecture upon some pnrt of the 
Old Testament History, which lasted an hour. 

1655. You say "being heard some chnplere in the 
Bible"? — In the lower forms they were asked quea- 
tions, because they would not attend to the lecture 
unless they were asked questions. 

1656. It was known beforehand what those chap- 
ters would be, on which lectures would be given ? — 
Yes, always. 

1657. And then the school was prepared to answer 
those questions ? — ^Yes. 

1658. Then, afterwards?— At half-past 11 we had 
the rest of the morning service- 

16-59. The whole of the school attending both 
times? — Yes. Then nt 1 we hatl dinner,.arter that 
we generally wont out for a long walk till 4, or 
half-past 4, when we hud cbapcl again, and then 
we generally went out for a widk again, or stayed 
about in the close. 

1660. {Lord Lyttelton.) You had your time to 
yourself? — Yes, till locking up. 

1661. {Lord Clarendon.) There was no school, 
nothing but Dr. Temple's morning lecture and chaptors 
in the Bible ?— That was all. Dr. Temple did not 
lecture to the whole school ; each master lectured to 

1662. Dnriug that same time was Uiere a similar 
lecture or form of religious instruction going on in 
the house ? — Do you mean during the time which we 
had to ourselves ? 

1663. No ; I mean in the morning, about the same 
time that Dr. Temple was giving his lecture?— Dr, 
Temple would only lecture to his form. 

1664. But in the other forms ? — Yes ; each master 
would l>e lecturing his own form from a quarter past 
10 till a quartor after II, 

1665. {Lord Lyilellon.) All the school would he 
under some religious instruction during that time ? 
—Yes. 

166C. {Lord Clarendojt.) What other form of re- 
ligious inetniction was given ; was the Greek Testa- 
ment done ? — That was done on Monday morning ; 
we had generally Greek Testament then. 

1667, {Lord Lffttellon.) Did you prepare for that 
on the Sunday ? — Sunday evening. 

1668. {Lord Clarendon.) How much of the Greek 
Testament was taken on Monday morning ? — Some 
masters made it much longer f they took a few verses 
at a time i and others would go through it so very 
quickly. It was simply a matter of learning the 
Greek. 

Do 
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BUGBY. 1669. Dr. Temple hpard his cImb in the Greek 

- Tesionioni ? — Yes, he nlwsys heurd them vory c»re- 

ti'.Wanir.: fui|y_ We said Greek Tefllnment on Thursday woni- 
jf^ ing, too, in liis form. 

tSce. 186a '670. Did he expound the part ihnt was done ? — 

K^^^__ Yes, he always did ao. 

1671. He ftsked questions upon it ?— Yes. 

1672, More with reference to the subject tlian lo 
ibe Greek ?— Certainly. 

1678. {^fr. Thompton.) How many eennona had 
you on Sundiiy ? — One in the afternoon. 

1674. {Lord Lyftelton.) Did Dr. Temple always 
pnach ? — WLeiiPver he was there. 

1675. (Afr. Thnmp*on) Are his sennons popular ? 
— YeB, amon? the higher fbrmi'. 

1676. (I^rd Lfftteiton.) It ia in his discretion 
whether he preaches or anybody elw ? — Yes, he is 

- chaplain. 

1677. And in ciise he oannot proaeh does he ap- 
point a depnty ? — I think they take it by ttim.s 
then ; they always seemed to keep order, but 1 nin 
not sure 

1678. {Lord C/nreudoH.) When he is there he 
doesBOt give up the pulpit to any other niaBter ? — 
Never, except on special oeensionH. 

1679. {Lord Devon.) Is the choral service liked 'i 
~-Ye», Tery much, but we do not have it very much 
A choral eerrice. 

1680. But such pftrte as are performed chorally 
we appreciated ? — Yes. 

1681. {Lord Lyttetton.) Boys used to join in it 
themselves, did they V— As many as could. 

1682. If the boys were inclined to rend, would 
they take a Sunday for private reading? — I do tint 



think » 
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n dny on which they ' 
—Tea. 

1684. {Lord Clarendon.) Groat pains were taken 
by Dr. Temple in preparing boys for coniirmation ? — 
'Great pains indeeil. 

1685. When did Ihe prepnriition commence; how 
long before coufirmoliou ? — I could not say fur certain, 

1686. A coHsiderablo time ? — Yes, certainly, I do 
not think I could eny exactly the time. 

1687. I suppose as soon as Dr. Temple knew who 
were the boys that were to be confirmed, he would 
begin pretty early in that half to prepare them ? — 
Yes. 

1688. What was his form of preparation ?— He 
' had his own house up of ao evening i about three or 

four of them every evening ; and then he had the 
whole school, all those iu the school who were going 
to be confirmed, once a week in chapel, and lectured 
to (hero. 

1689. Was his lecture followed by questions ? — I 
do not think he asked questions except privately. 

1690. He ascertained that the boys were in a 
proper state privately ? — Yes. 

1691. (Lord L^ttetUm.) Did he preach on the 
subject iu the chapel ? — Not publicly, only to the 
fellows who were going to be coniirraed, all collected 
together, 

1692. {Lard Clarendon.) Do you think there is a 
proper feeling with respect to confirmation generally 
among the boys ? — Yes, certainly. 

1693. That they recognize its importance ? — Yes. 
What 1 judge by is, that one frequently would hear 
fellows saying, Ho-and-so is doing things which one 
would not expect h-om a fellow who is going to bo 
confirmed. 

1694. And immediately »fl«r the confirmation So 
they take the sacrament V— The very next Sunday. 

1695. That I wipposenever fails.among those who 
have inst been confirmed ? — Tliey all go. 

Ifi96. There is no cwnpnlwon ?— No. 

1697. Would ti)o kaliitual absence from the com- 
munion tftMa of those' who' had been confirmed be 
observed upon by Dr. Temple'? — It would be observed 
'upon, and it might be observed by a tnior if he knew 
the fallow very well, but he would not notice it to a 
fellow he did not know well. 



1698, So that aUendiuiee depends on tlie bajfB 
feelings ? — It is optional, 

1699, {Lord Lytteltan.) He would not let i 
on his conduct towards the boy, or bis position in ibi 
school ? — No. 

1700* (Mr. Thompson.) What would be ti 
number of boys at any given celebration of tj 
communion ? — It would dcjwnd ao very much niMtt 
whether there had been a recent conHrtoMiou^ioc 

1701. It woatJ h(< more numerous immediMofr. 
afl«r confirmation ? — Yes ; and at the end of aliu 
or at the beginning of a half. 

1702. What would Iw the maximum number j dn 
you think it would be 100? — L should thiak qoite 
that. 

1703. {iMTd Devon,) With rcgai-d to privata 
|)rayer, has it occurred to you to observe that tbfr' 
[System of having large dormitories or ivkiids in kAnIi', 
more than two or three boys slept together, wcnild 
interfere with the practice of saying private ipttytt 
on the part of the smaller, more timid or mat 
hoys ?— I should think not. It would rather 
them do it the more, becausi; a fellow would Dot 
to be noticed not to say his prayers. 

1704. The head of the room there 
silence for a certain time? — Ho always did in 

170>5. Even supposing such a room as 14 haj» 
Yes : in fact more so, because it would be the in 
required. ' 

1706. Practically, have you formed any opinion h; 
to the advantage of having a good number of boys < Id 
the room, or having only in one or two as in stuoa 
schools ? — I thuik having a good many ia preferable. 

1707. Eren for boys of the age of the sixth fons ? 
— Yes, I itiink so. 

1708. On what grouu-! ? — You can then alw^. 
hare ime sixth IVIlow iu each dormitory in a houses ' 
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Has he the opportunities of reading privately 
which he would otherwise have ? — He would only 
have to see that they are all in their rooms \ iboi lie 
would have to keep silence for about five minutes ; 
then he would wait about a quarter of an hour to see 
them all in bed, and then go down again, 

1712. {Mr. ThompMn.) How late would he wt 
up ? — If he got special leave he could sit up till 12. 

1713. {Mr. VaugAnn.) When is ho expected to be 
up in the morning? — He has to be down in b% 
school at 7, and he usually gets up about faau J 
past 6, 

1714. Would not that be rather a short allowattgvd 
for a growing l)oy, we will say from half past ijl 
to 6 ? — Veiy few fellows do sit up. They generallj I 
go to l)ed about half past 10, and it would be only tte I 
sixth who could sit up. 

1715. (Sir S. Northeote.) Without special lc» 
how late could they sit up ?- Till half past 10. 

1716. {Mr. Tkompion.) Do the boys ever get n 
Tery early in the morning for the purpose of reac 
ing ? — They did in the summer half frequently. 

1717. Instead of working at night ? — Yea ; beoansA 
they could not get leave, 

1718. They might get up in the morning? — Yee.> 

1719. (^r. Vaughaa.) Would it be a eonseqoenoe 
of a ^ixth form boy not going to bed ai thr aafOe tiina 
that the room would l>e without a ruler? — 1 think 
when once tbey got into bed they did not wsntto gel 
out again. 

1720. Sleep governs then ? — Not actually ale^ 
but ihey begin to talk. ■ -f 

1721. {Lord DfvoH.) How -lute are tiMiy .AUaweJ 
to talk ?— As long as they like. . -■ • ~ I 

1722. Till the sixth form wantf to gatoiWepil^t- 
No i ts long as they like. ■'■ ii-H' 

1723. {Mr. Vaughan.) You think ihete -M 
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bed-room bullyiug m ail ? — I ilo uot thiuk there 
was. 

1724. (A ConiHtissioner.) No turtiiiig of beds ? — 
No, I do not tiiiuk eo. Thei'e was sometimes a little 
disorder if the liixth fellow was late. 

1725. Nolliiiig BeriouB? — Nothing serious. 

1726. {Lord Clarendon.) How much private tujlion 
was there at Uugby ? — Wo used to have to go iu for 
about an hour every other day, besides hnvJDg one 
copy looked over every week by the privale tutor, 
and you could fdwaya refer to bini when you wanled 

1727. Did every boy have a private tulor at 
Kugby ? — Yes, as soon as he gol into the middle of 
thi! school. 

1728. iLord Li/lieUon.) You mean, the boarding- 
hoaae tutor is a private tulor? — Yes. 

1729. {Lord Clarendon.) When a boy got into the 
middle of the school lie was obliged to have 11 private 
tutor? — Yes; lie must have one, because there ie a 
special classiral subject, wbteh is called extra ; but 
you really must do it if you want to have any position 
in the form at all. 

1730. Wad that paid for as an extra by hie parenta ? 
Yea i I thiuk it was 10/. 

1731. Will you tell us exactly what the private 
tutor did for the boy ? — lie uaed to take you when 
you tirst came and examine you, iu order to place 
you in form ; and al'ter be had placed you, you used 
to have to go to him regularly every other day for an 
hour to he heard this classical subject. 

1732. Was this classical subject part of the school 
■work ? — Yes, it was quite as strict ae the school work. 
You must do it. 

1733. I mean, it was not a subject in elaaa ? — 
Ho. 

1734. {Lard Lt/llelCon.) Who would be the private 
tutor in the case of a boy who was in the school 
house? — There is generally some one who is culled 
tutor of the school bouse. 

1735. But not always ? — It is Mr. Scott at 
present, 

1736. It was not always so ? — Yes, there is always 
some one appointed. There was Mr. Benson when I 
first went. 

1737. When you say that a boy in the middle of the 
school has a private tutor, do you mean, that a boy 
who is in 11 boarding-house from the first does not con- 
sider hia boarding-house master to be his private 
tutor till that time ? — Well, he would; but I should 
not think it was so in the lower school. 

1738. Not to do the extra work, you mean ? — No, 
not to. do extra work. I know, for instance, that 
foundationers did not have tutors till they got to the 
middle school. 

1739. They live4 with their parents ? — Yes. 

1740. I um refeiring to the ease of a boy who was 
ill a board! ng-liouee all along ? — He would have a 
tutor all along. 

1741. Would he find any diflerence in rising in that 
part of the school ? — It would bo unpleasant, becanse 
he would want to be helped in his preparation. 

1742. Would not he pay the same all through ? — I 
do not tbiiik he need if be refuses to have a tutor ; 
but I do not remember a cose of anyone refusing. 

1743. Generally speaking, all the boya in the board- 
ing-houses are on the same footing as to the tutor ? — 
Yea. 

1744. Both for lessons and general superintend- 

1745. {Lord Clarendon.\ If a boy wished to read 
ftuy particular subject with his tutor, could ho do so ; 
or does the tutor prescribe what it shall be ? — The 
tutor, I believe, generally puts it to the vote in the 
beginning if you arc in the eixth, and in the lower 
foima the masters settle it, and at the cud of the half, 
each form is examined in that subject. 

1746. Thai is in the business done with the priTOtc 
tutor? — Yes; It is called an extra. It counts an 
immense deal in the marks. 

1747. It ia a competitive examination between the 
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different bousee iu the work done with the difierent 
private tutors ? — It does come to that a great deal. 

1748. Vou say that it procures a great nuiiaber of J 
marks ? — A very great uumber. 

174fl. {Lord Lytteiton.) What examination do yon 
cull that ? — It couuts either iu the long list at the end 
of the half, or in the extras. 

1750. Do you coil it the extras ?— That is called 
the classical extra. 

1751. {Lard Clarendon.) There is a good deal of 
excitement among the boys about it. Is there not. 
They always know that it counts more than anything 
else ?— Yes. 

1 752. Is thei-e an etpril de corpt among the difleretit 
houses, as to which ahall stand best in this extra 
work ? — Of course there ia among the higher ones. 
I do not know whether there is among the lower 
ones. I think tbey only regard tbeir place in form. 

1 753. The honour of the house doea not enter much 
into conaidemtion ? — No, except among the bigger 
ones. 

1754. {Mr. Thompson.') Do you remember how 
long this institution has existed? — I do not know 
how long. It waa there all the time I was there. 

1755. Do you think, speaking from your own 
experience of Cambridge, that Rugby boya read more 
or less than boya occupying similar positions in other 
public schools ; I mean the head boys of Kugby. 
Do you think they have read more or lens ihoU' the 
head boya ol' Kton ? — I think tbey have read more 
thau ibe head boya of Eton and Uarrow, but not 
more than the head boys of Shrewsbury. 

I75ti. How many Greek playi< do you suppose a 
boy, eomiag from the i'ruut ranks of Rugby up to 
Trini^ or Bolliol, would have read ? — I suppose he 
would have read about ten. 

1757. Including Aristophanes ? — No, not including 
Aristophanes. 

175S. Of Aristophanes, how many would he hava 
read ? — About four. 

1759. About how many books do you think he 
would have read of Tbucydides ? — I should not thiTik 
mure ihan two. 

1760. And of Herodotus ? — There we never went 
straight through o book [ we read mere extracts. 

17til. Did you read Xenuphon's llistorin Grieca ?— 
I never was in the lower forms. It depended a great 
deal upon where you came in. If you came in high, 
you never read any of it. 

1762. Demosthenes, and the Orators ; did you read 
much of those ? — There was one form In which we all 
read the Aphobus or Conon. 

1766. "That was owing to the assistance ot one of 
the masters ? — Yes. 

■ 1764. Would you have read the De Corona ?— The 
chances are we should have read that. I think it woa 
possible wp should have read ^schines. 

1765. Any Plato ?— Yes j a tolerable amount of 
Plato. 

1766. Three or four dialogues '' — Yea. 

1767. And 1 suppose a little sprinkling of Aris- 
totle ? — I do not think we read any Aristotle. I 
never read any. 

1768. You have read in proportion in Latin 
authors, I suppose ? — Yes. 

1769. Rather more perhaps ? — I do not think it 
would be more, because iu the sixth we had it equal : 
we always had the four subjects, 

1770. How many books of Livy would you say a 
model boy would read ? — Well, I suppose about three. 
I do not think more. 

• 1771. And Tacitus ?— Well, Agricola and Cler- 



1772. And of Cicero's orations ?— Generally one. 

1773. (Lord Lytteiton.) Any of hia philosophical 
writings ? — Yea ; we used lo read ibem in the sixth ; 
the De Natura and always some of the Tuaculana. 

1774. {/Ur. Tkompton ) And any poetry, I eoppoBe 
in proportion ? — Yes. 

1775. You had read all Vm^U pfobtibly?— 1 do 
not think we had. 
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1776. (Lord LjflUltoH.) Hud you rctid the 
Georgics ? — Yes ; and the Eclogues. 

1777. {Mr. Thompgon.) And the -ffineid?— Yes ; I 
did some I think ; it depends bo very much on whether 
you etiiy a long time, of course, 

1778. Horace you would have read througli, I 
suppose ? — Yes. 

1779. And Juvenal ? — I did nor rend a word of 
tluvounl. 

1780. That was ncciilontal. It ia not forbidden in 
the school ? — No, 

1781. LucretiuB would be read Jn extracts, I pre- 
sume ? — No ; Dr. Temple read a great deal of that. 
We read three books. When he firet came he read 
very fust, faiitcr than he is reading now. 

1782. Now as to plays, Terence or Plautus ? — We 
read throe plays of Plautus. 

1783. (Lord Clarendon.) In there a great deal of 
independent work done ?— I should say next to none. 

1784. In that the industrioUB boys were not iudua- 
trious? — They spent so very much time over copies, 



178o. (Mr. TioisletoH.) ,So that their time is occu- 
pied in fact ? — I think it is pretty well. 

1786. (Lord Ctarendaa.) Do you think there is too 
much original composition at Rugby ? — I think there 
is too much original Latin prose. I think we have 
Latin themes too otlen. 

1 787. And not suflieient Iranslation, turning English 
into Latin ? — I do not think there is sufficient Latin 
or Greek prose translation. 

1788. (Lord Lyttelton.) Into Latiu ? — Into Latin 
or Greek. 

1789. Ifl there any Greek prose writing at all ? — 
There is wlien you get itito the two higher forms, I 
think. 

1790. (Mr. Thompnon.) Did you ever know K boy 
at Bugby who could write moderately good Greek 
prose ? — I do not think I can soy, 

1791. {Lord Lyttelton.) Do yon think there is 
enough Iranslation from Latin and Ureek in to English? 
—I think there is quite enough of that. 

1792. Is there a good deal of it ?— We used to 
have it at fourth leasone, between five and six, and 
then we had to take it down and trnnatate it in school; 
take it down fi'om dictation, and theu write it out. 

1793. (Mr. Thompson.) Thut is, Latin or Greek ? 
— Yea. 

1794. (Lard LylleltoH.) Into English ?— Yes. 
I79o. Was it tlkought important with reference to 

the power ol' writing English ? — Yes. 

1796. Did they repeat a great deal by hcni-t ? — 
No i I do not think the}' re|)eated by any means 
enough. 

1797. {Mr. T/iompton.) How much do you think 
they do ? — It is not that they do it ; they generally 
say very little. I do not think they are strict enough 
about it. 

1798. How much is supposed to be recited ? — They 
sent in as little as 10 line^ 

1799. Would that be considered an average task ? 
—20 was generally what we did, 

1800. But20wouldbeen(iughif it was done well ? 
— If it was well done ; I do not thuik it is well done, 
as a rule, 

1801. {Lard Clarendon.) Did this insufficiency of 
translation from English into Ltttin and Greek occur 
to you nt ilie time, or has experience shown it to you 
since you have been at the university ? — I think it 
occurred to me at the time partly, and of course I 
have seen it more since I have been at the university. 

1802. You think if there hml been more trauslatioi^ 
it would have given you greater facility at Cambridge ? 
— YcH, I think so. 

1803. In fact, you felt the want of it there ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

1804. And your opinions ou the subject, which you 
formed at Kugby, have been strengthened since you 
went to Cambridge ? — Yea. 

1805. (Sir S. Northcote.) Boys who went up from 
Bugby to try for open scholarships, felt themselves at 



some disadvantage in coneequonce of not being pn 
tised at translations, did they not, occasionally ?- 
should think they would, certainly, in Greek prose ; 
do not know that they would in Latin. 

1H06. (Mr. Vaiighan.) Would you ascribe an 
deficiency to Rugbeans either in the habit and powi 
of interpreting difficult classical passages, or i 
rendering into adequate English choice passages 4 
paper?-! do not think it would bo in finding El 
glish, because I think we had enough traneliitid 
into English, but it wan in the Iratislating ont 4 
English that we did not do enough. 

1807. (Lord Lt/tteltOTi.) Do tho boys help i 
other in comjmsiliou at all ? — Yes, a good deal. 

1808. That is not thought ill of by the gooerri 
feeling of the school ?— No. 

1809. Do they make use of Iranslalions which ti 
masters are not supposed to allow ? — A great » 
of them do ; I think it is pretty even. 

1810. (Lord Clarendon.) Do the boys 
their lessoui* alone or together ? — It just depeatt 
on the character of the boy, and whether there ia' 
fellow he likes in the same form with him ; there k 
so many chances. 

1811. He has no other place to prepai'e his lessot 
in but his bedroom ? — Yes, in his study. 

1812. {Mr. Twishion.) Do the Ijoys, before Um 
say their lessons to the master of the form. constR 
their lessons to a tutor or to any one else ? — Not I 
a tutor; they do to themselves. They construdil 
over. 

1813. But to no tutor ?— No. 

1814. So that there is one prepuration of tfacir' 
lessons, namely, for the master of the form ? — Yes. 

1815. {Sir S. NorlbcoteJ) Did they show th«iB 
exercises up to more than one master ? Did ttu 
show them up to a tutor befora they were shon 
up in school ? — They are shown up lo the muter I 
form ; then he signs them ; then they go to the t. 
theu they have to write out a fair copy, and then | 
back to the mnsler to be marked. 



1816, They are looked 
masters ? — Yes. 

1817. (Mr. Vaugkan.) 
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1818, (Lord Clarendon.) Wliat do you think ■ 
the principal stimulants to work at Rugby. Do y 
think it is the hope of a prize, the desire to rise ft 
places in the school, or the fear of punishment^ ' 
think those are the three chief ones. There wonld IH 
the desire to rise and get a good position in the M 
which would be a very great one indeed, sod i 
prizes, of course, would be a great stimulus, beei 
we have got an immense quantity of prizes at Bugl^i 
and, of course, if there is a fellow loiv iu the hons( 
the sixth fellows would be perpetually at him, tUlli 
was anxious to get out of his form for the honour a 
the house. 

1819, As fur as you know, docs the influence of 
home operate well on the boys ? — I think it does. 

1820, Speaking generally, the parents of boys I 
Rugby desire that they should advance, and tak 
interest in their progress ? — Yes ; I should think ihl 
was the case at Rugby, particularly, 

1821, (Lord Li/tlelton.) The parents are vcij 
many of them in that class of life in which it is o 
some importance to them ? — Yes ; I should think 
there were very few who came to Rugby who -we 
told, " Oh, it does not matter how you do," 

1822, The general body of the school todt gre 
iutcrest in the public competitions, and tho p ' 
and BO on ? — Yes, I think they did, certainly. 

1823, (Sir S. Xorlkcotf.) Do you think 
l>oys are at all overworked ?--No, 1 do not thial 

1824, (Mr. Vavffhan.) How are the boys satisfio 
with the working of the parallel forma? — I thiol 
they are very glad that they get out quicker thd 
they used to ; the fellows who are good felloir 






1825. But how are they satisfieil with the fuirness 
of it, as between two forms that tire piimllel ? — They 
think it is fair. Of eourae, if there is one raaeter who ' 
is popular, iLud oue who is unpopular, there would be 
a great rush to get into the popular muster's fomi. 

1826. Do they think that arrangement is satiefac- 
torily manftged at pi-enent ? — I think ihoy do. 

1827. (AiV S. JVorlhcote.) How is it decided 
which of the two parallel forms a boy goes into ? — 
If the fellow was ihi? pujiit of one of tho masters, he 
would go into the olhei' master's side to a great 
extent ; it is a good dett chance. 

1828. I mean when you talk of a rush to get in, 
is theie anything that a boy ean do to get himself 
placed in Mr. A.'s form rulher than Mr, B.'s ? — He 
would go to his tutor, and siiy, " Do get me into Mr. 
" A.'s if you eon." 

1829. Wlio settles it, Mr. A. or the Head Master ? 
— I think il is decided by the Head Master, but 1 do 
not know ; it is a state secreti 

1830. (Mr. Thompson.) It would be a very great 
diBAdvantage, would it not, in many cases, for a boy 
to miss being under an eminent teacher in conse- 
quence of this division of the form ? — Yes, that 
would certainly be a disadvantage to him, but I 
think the clinncos are pretty even of getting a good 
master. 

1831. And the next time he may get a better ? — 
Yes. 

1832. {Mr. Twisletoti.) It might also happen that 
he might evade an inferior master? — Yea; I have 
known some cases where a boy's master has been 
moved up with a fellow at the same time ; that is 
very objectionable. I think there would Ire the same 
objection to the double mnove which would be the 
other plan they would have to adopt. 

1833. {Mr. Vaughan.) Would a boy high in the 
school feel a disadvantage in having been under an 
inferior master for half a year. Do you think, as a 
matter of fact, it was felt by tho boy himself ?— Well, 
of course if there were a master who had got a bad 
name, it would bo tJie fashion to say, "What a 



1834. {Mr. Thompson.) That might be made up 
to him in some measure by his private tutor ? — Tea j 
that is one of the advantages of having a private 
tutor, 

1833. (Lord Lijttelton.) How many hours do you 
think a studious boy worked, taking the whole work 
together ? — I should think he would be in for an hour 
at first lesson. 

1836. I do not want the particulars, but the sum 
total of the work of a studious boy fond of it ? — 
Supposing he went in for games at the same time, I 
should think he must do about eight hours. 

1837. And, perhaps, close to the vacation a little 
more ?— Yes. 

1838. {Sir S. Nortfieote.) He would work eight 
hours on full days, or on the average, do you mean ? 
— I should think that would be a tolerably full day. 

1839. Do you think Ihey work nioi* than 30 hours 
a week ? — I should think bo. 

1840. {Lord Clarendon.) Is there much inter- 
course between the Head Master and the other 
masters and the boys ? — Very much, I should say j 
there is a very great deal between the Head Master 
and the boys, and with most of the under masters. 

1841. (Lord Lyttelton.) What intercourse was 
there between the Head Master and boys in the 
lower part of the school ? — Well, ho would always 
come across them when he went round the forms ; if 
they wei-e in his house of course he would always 
SCO them ; then in the Close he is always about. 

1842. Docs he go among them iu the games? — 
Yes, he is always there. 

1843. The personal character of the Head Master 
was very perceptibly felt? — Very perceptibly, in- 
deed. 



1844. (Lord Clarendon.) There were kindly rela- 
tions between him and the boys ? — Yes. 

1845. (Lord Li/tteUon.) Not merely in his piiblic ^ 
character, but as an individual ? — Yes. 

1846. And with the other masters, too ?— Yes ; I , 
should say the general feeling was very good. 

1847. (Lord Clarendon.) In fact, they were all in 
the same boat together ? — Yes. 

1848. (31r. Thompson.) Was it usual for the 
masters to join in the games ? — Not as n rule. 

1849. There were exceptions? — Yes, about tour 
or five would join ; one of them was the best player 
iu the school. 

1850. At cricket? — No; at football. 

1851. (Lord Clarendon.) How much time is given 
to modern languages at Rugby ? — About two hours a 
week in scbool. Of course, you have (o prepare your 
lessons nnd do your exercises. 

1852. Is much attention paid to the masters during 
the lessons ? — I think so. 

1853. Do you think there Is a desire to get on in 
modern languages ? — I thuik so. 

1854. Their importance is recognized? — It counts 
in marks a good deal, and that is how they estimate 
it. 

1855. How is the French taught there ; in classes ? 
— Yes ; they have to go in and lake an exercise, and 
then construe some out of a book. 

1856. It is part of the Kogby school work ? — Yes, 

1857. There is one gentleman who is, I think, a 
German ? — Y'es. 

1858. (Lord Ltfttelton.) One German, and theolber 
on Englishman ?~Yes. 

1859. And the German has never any difficulty in 
keeping order tbei-e ? — I do not think he has. 

1860. Has not the foreigner more difficulty than 
the other in keeping discipline ? — I do not think he 
has, but he is a very able man. 

1861. Has not the Englishman a great advantage ? 
— I should think as a rule certainly an Englishman 
would have. 

1862. {Lord Clarendon.) Did you aci[uire any pro- 
ficiency in French at Rugby? — I did not do any 
French while I was there % I did German. 

1863. Did you know any German before yon went 
there ? — No, none. 

1864. What wore you able to do when yon left 
Rugby ; could you read an average German book 
with facility and ease to yourself? — Yea, pretty well. 
We used to read books like Max Miiller's Selections, 
looking out about six words in a page. 

1865. Couhl you read Schiller ? — Yes, pretty well. 

1866. (Mr. Vavghan.) Could you do it well by 
grammatical rules ; could you have parsed it as you 
would a Greek sentence ? — Yes ; they were very 
partiouiur about that. 

1867. {Sir S. Northcole.) Could you speak it at 
all ? — No, we could not speak it. 

I8C8. {T^rd Lt/ifeltm.) There was no practice, I 
suppose? — When M. Vecqueray came they liegan to 
speak to hiin for about an hour. 

1869. {Mr. Tteulelon.) Did the boys like learning 
German ? — Some wanted to learn it very much. 

1870. {Lord Lyltellon.) What was the feeling 
about German and French ; do you think the boys 
hod more liking for one than the other?—! do not 
know. French was not learned in the higher forms 
while I was there ; they only began lately. 

1871. Has it ever occurred to you since you have 
left, from what you have seen at the university or 
elsewhere, that the French ought to have been 
ftught more ? — I ihought the French ought to have 
been taught more than it was, but it was taken for 
granted that you knew it. 

1872. Was it the impression of the school that 
German was of equal impoitonce with French ? — 
Yes, I think so. Of course, in the middle school 
they always learned French, but it was in the upper 
school that they did not learn French. 

1873. If a boy took to learning French in the 
upper part of the school at Rugby, with what object 
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(I07OU think he did so? — !( would depend a great 
de^ upon what he was going to do in alter life, 
"t 1874. For wh«t sort of career in after life would 
you say that German would l>e o' importauce to him 
ns a student ? — I should say that the classical fellows 
at Rugby rather thought it was unnecessary. There 
was rather a feeling that it was inj'ra dig. 

1875. Waa it not optional to thera whethei' they 
should learn German oi' French ? — When I left we 
always hud German as a matter of course. I believe 
since they have got French parallel with it, and tliey 
do both. 

1876. Waa it uot felt that French would be wanted 
for them in the intercourse of life ? — Yes ; hut it was 
always supposed that they ought to know it. 

1877. With what purpose did they think the German 
was learnt. Was it merely as an eicereise, or was it 
for the liieraturc ? — No ; for the travelling I should 
think, most. I do not think they had any great idea 
of the literature. 

1878. {Mr. Vaughan.) There waa a part of the 
school in which they were compelled to Icain French ? 
— Yes ; the middle and the lower school. 

1879. (Mr. Twuteton.) When you left, could you 
yourself with tolerable ease read a Freuch l)ook ? — ■ 
Ldid it when I went there. I did not learn Freuch 
tEerc. 

1S80. When you left were you still able to do so ? 
—Yea. 
, 1S81, When you left Rugby, you were able to reail 
easy French and German books ? — Yes. 

1882. {Lord Lj/lCello/i.). Were you required to 
pronounce accurately ? — Yes ; that was the object of 
introducing the conversational class. 

1883. The conversation was thought an important 
point ? — Yes. 

1884. Do you apprehend the boys who could pro- 
nounce French well on arriving at Rugby would 
keep it up well ? — I think they would do that, I 
think all the other fellows who did not know French 
and German would take care to exercieo them whilst 
they were there. 

1885. (Jl/r. Vauphan.) There was an alternative 
at Rugby, was there not, between learning modern 
languages and learning physical science, or was that 
uot so in your day ? — Yes, it was the case in my day; 
but I do not know much about how the other thing 
was conducted. 

1886. Do you happen to know whether there were 
many who took advantage of the alternative in favour 
of the physical aciences at the top of the school ? — I 
should not think there were many ; I should think 
about four or five in the sixth. 

1887. They were not allowed to learn it in the 
lower part of the school, were they ? — I think they 
could in the upper school. 

1888. But they were not allowed to learn it in the 
lower school ? — Not unless they showed that they 
really did know aomethiug about it ; I believe they 
were then. 

1889. {Lord Lytiellon.) Do you think there wiw 
any feeling in the school about lewning modem lan- 
guages, that it was an interference with the school- 
work, or superfluous P — I should say, that probably 
the higher classical fellows did think that they were 
a bore. 

1890. Do you think it would be an unpopulai' thing 
among the boys to give them a more solid place in 
the school teaching ? — I think it would ; more solid 
than they get at present. 

1891. {I^rd Clarendon.) Did you pay much at- 
teution to history and geography when you were 
there ? — I do not think we did enough by any means. 

1892. Are you alluding to modern history, or 
ancient ? — Moderu. 

1893. Was there any instruction given in modei'u 
history and geography ? — It was just a chance till wo 
got into the eixCh. Wu had only one day that we 
learnt history, and the master gencr^y chose ancient 
history. 

1894. (Mr. Thompion.) Hud you not some regular 



course of history through which every hoy weal?- 
We always had to learn Smith's History of Gre«( 
and a history of Rome. 

1895. {Lord LyluUoH.) Was Dr. Templ« theB 
Master the whole time you were there ? — ObIj^ tbr4 
years, . - 

1896. Previously it was Dr. Goulburn ?— Yea. 
1897- How is modern geography taught. JUJ 

taught separately, or combined with anything < ' 
— I think it is generally combined with soakett 
else ; except tliat you have occasionally to 

1898. Wlint part of the school do maps ? — I thiiil 
all the Bcliool do now. 

1899. (Z.or(/ C/arenc/ou.) What maps. Is it traciq 
maps only ? — Tracing maps, chiefly to ahow l)i 
physical bounds. 

1900. You stated you did uot think there was enotig 
attenciou paid to modern history and geographj, ^ 
you have given a clear account of the nutnncv jj 
which the time is filled up at Rugby; how wo^ 
you piopose that modern history and geography fdiotd 
bo introduced. Would you advise that strntethni 
should be subtracted from the present curriculuto, 4 
do you think Ihat these subjects could be superadded 
— I think they might have laKen a little out of i" 
classics. One hour a week would not have takq 
much out of the work. 

1901. Supposing you were able to subtract anythi^ 
from the classical work, what would it be, versea '!-'_^ 
No ; I think I should take out some translation. Jui 
one hour. 

1902. There is some attention paid to nUn 
science is there not, at Rugby ? — Yes, there is. 

1903. Chemistry is included ?— Yes. 

1904. That was only just beginning, I auMW 
when you left ? — It was only jnst started when X 1( 

190^. Was there any instruction in drawing 1 
music ? — You could get it extra. 

1906. And that did uot t^ouut as pai't of the r«guU 
school work ? — It did not give marks. I beiiev 
drawing does gaiu marks now at the examinatioa I 
Christmas. 

1907. {Mr. Tliomp»on.) You were speaking of tW 
years ago ? — Yes. 

1908. {Lord Devon.) Have you over e 
to think that the attendance ou the class, either | 
physical science or of modern lauguagei^ has be 
entered into with a view of getting off part of % 
school work ? — Yes, I think they got off veraee. 

1909. I only meant to ask this j have you reu 
to think that the less clever or the less industrio 
boys have gone into the modem language or ti 
physical science line in order to save themselves £ 
work in other departments ?^ — No, I do not think ao.. 

1910. {Mr. Tliompion.) You say that you ihinl 
modem history is deficient, but is it not the ca 
a considerable portion of modern history haa 
prepared for the examinations ? — Yes, certainly}. ytii 
may take it in as an extra. 

1911. And at thu examinations for scholsrsbipail 
•Tune? — Yes, there it would come in, because T 
Temple generally reads moderu history with the £i 
and that is the exception. 

1912. You are examined ; it tells towards J 
result, does it not ?— Yes. 

1913. (Sir S. Nortkeole.) Did boys read 
history at all themselves ? — Yea, I should say 4 
of thera did. 

1914; Was there mucli private reading of mot 
literature ?— I do not think there is very much. ^^ 

191-5. Did boys read much poetry ? — Yes, a gooi 
deal of poetry, and Carlyle. 

1916. Do you suppose many of the boys hod rei 
Shaksfteare ? — Yes, a great many read Shakspearf 
and whilst we were there we occasionally read Sha.'' 
speare together. 

1917. Cnrlyle you mentioned ; was Carlyle a r» 
vourite author ? — Yea. 

1918. What other modern authors should you * _ 
wore favourites ? — I think they generally were novels 

1919. {Lord Devon.) Was any poet particulac^ 
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rcJ — T-niiy^on ? — Tes, tliey always took out 
Effennycon : I rfo not kaow bow mtipli thfv re'iii it. 

1920. Wiirrfswortli?— I Ao iim tliink much Worls- 
rorth. 

■ 1931, (Ltird Lt/tlfhon.) Living authors, louppOBe, 
more tlinii oilirrs >— Yen. 

1922. Did they read Maeaiilay ?— Yes. 

1923. {Mr. Thompson.) Were they obliged to read 
any of what is called elaesical poetry, such as Dryden 
nnd Pope ?— No, I do not think they took that out, 
except in reading Homer and Virgil. 

1924. {Mr. TwisUton.) I suppose Shakspeare ? — 
Yes. 

1925. (^r. Thompson.) A boy might leave Hugby 
without Laving read a line of Dryden ? — Yes. 

1926. ( Sir S. Norfheote.) What sort of novels were 
they, Sir Walter Scott's?— Sir Walter Scott and 
Ringslpy were very popular ; Dickens, of coursf. 

1927. {Mr. Thompson.) Thackeray, perhaps ?— 
Thackeray was not a favourite so much. 

1928. {Sir S. NoTlhcot,:) Had you a debating 
iKiciely ? — Yes, we had it. There would he a pause 
for a half, and then it would start ognin. 

1929. What wtt of sabjects were debated there ; 
politics at all ? — Yes. 

1930. Quite modem politioc, the politics of ttic 
day ? — Yes ; we used to have qnestions ou that ; the 
present Government was one. 

1931. {Lord LijtteUon.) Hb<1 you historical ques- 
tions as well? — Ye« ! we always had Charles the 
First. 

1932. Was thatft regular inatitntion. Wasitalwaya 
held in ibe same pinee ? — Yes ; but then it used to 
stop for about half a year, and then go on again. 

1933. Though it was suspended, was it the same 
institution. Did you keep its records ?-^ Yes, we 
kept records. 

1934. Of the debates ? — Yes, that is to say, of who 
spoke ; not of what they said. 

193.5. You could telt'when it was founded ?— Yes ; 
and there was a printed book of rules. 

(Sir S. Northcnte.) Were boys elected into 
•it ?— Yes, by ballot. 

■, 1937. How were boys elected into it ; was it that 
/■the boys who were most distinguished in the school 
were generally elected, or was it n question of popu- 
larity ? — It was always a gi'eat dispute whether we 
should elect fcUows who could speak, feLows to do 
the society good, or the society to do the fellows 

1938. {Lord Li/ltelton.) How many members were 
there ? — Thirty-three. 

1939. Was it reckoned a distinction to be elected 
into it ? — I think it was. 

1940. Did the school take interest in it ? — Yes, I 
think they did. 

1941. {Sir S. Northcote.) Were they all in the 
sixth ? — No. 

1942. About what proportion nP them may have 
been of the sixth ? — About 18 would lje. 

1943. {Lord LijttHtoji.) The sixth had no positive 
prerogative above the others ? — I am not sure ; I do 
not think they had. 

1944. What time of day did you meet ? — We gene- 
rally met at 2, direcily after dinner. 

,: 1945. How long would the debates last ?— It went 

i>imtilL4. 
' 1946. Would a speech last ns long as 20 minutes or 
— Irolf an hour ? — Yes, it might, certainly. 
1947. Would the boys take pains and read up in 
,i(irder to prepare for the debates ?— Certainly. 
^.. 1948. Do you think fhe Iwys acquired a certain 
.« amount of kist^vrca) and other knowledge, through 
r the society ?— 1 think so, certainly. 
\. 1949.; iSir S. NorthcaU.) Had the boys any maga- 
«ine or periodical of their own writing at the time you 
-■were tbere?— Yea, tt beoli' icalled "The New Ritg- 
bean." ' -' ' 

1950. {Mr.TwUlettm.') Was if possible for boys at 
lessons to miss rea<ling their lessons often without 
being detected ? — I do not think if was, because there 
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IB a I'hance that a master interposing questions would fitJOBt, 
sec that a fellow did not know much about it, and he 
would at once put him on. 'ff.t. 

1951. In the same way, when Unes were Iftarnedby 
heart, when lioys had to repeat lines by heart, was it ■) 
possible for them to shirk learning the fines ?■■ — In one 
form it wBS generally very easy. 

1952. Will you explain why in that form ?~Be- 
CBUse the master did not adopt the system of hear- 
ing them all, and in most forms they would have Ihera 
all up one after another. 

1953. Did a boy know whether he was likely to ho 
set on, and If (t't^ on, 9iS he know where he was likely 
to be set on V — I do not ihink he could well guess. 

19.'i4. (3/r. Vaughan.) Was it the case at Rugby 
that (lie boys who were distinguished as scholars 
were also good at the games oi'the school ? — I should 
think it was. In ihe case of football it was, cer- 
laiily, because a sinth fellow was supposed to take 
a "cap" directly he became a sixth fellow, and we 
had a sixth match and a fifth form match, which 
made you very anxious to ploy football very well for 
the sake of the sixth. 

1955. With regard lo the cricket ? — Cricket was 
just a chance I think, generally. They played ■ 
because they ha<l been there longer than most. 

1956. They did not drop out of it as a clftsfl ? — 
No. 

1957. Now, for instance, in the eleven, which repre- 
sented th# best players of the school would you have 
a fair sprinkling of men who were quite high in the 
school? — Certainly; sometime:' we could play tlio 
school. , The football kept (hat up very well indeed, 
because the head of the school was, ex officio, head 
of football, so he always had to play. 

1958. Was not the hounds a regular part of the 
games at Rugby ? — Yes ; hare and hounds. . 

1959. That was chiefly for running and jumping 
hedges ? — There were two things. There was hare 
and hounds, and house leaping. Hares and hoiinds 
was simply a run out into the country — a fixed run 
which one knew, and at house leaping, you went out 
jumping the brooks and the hedges, and there were 
always one or two jumps the beauty of which Was 
that you must get in. 

1960. {Lord Lyttelton.) They were both very 
hard exercise, were they not ? — Yes ; house leaping 
came on in ordinary when we had nothing else 

1961. What was the length of the run — very long 
wa« it nol ? — Some were very long. 

1962. {Lord Clarendon.) Ten miles were they ?— 
Yes, even 12. 

1963. {Sir S. Xorlheote.) Haa not Dr, Temple 
altered the length of the run ? — He makes them have 
notes, before they run out, fi'om the doctor. It 
is very seldom snch long ones are run. They are 
most of them about five or six miles, 

1964. {Lord Devon.) You say boys must have a 
note from the doctor, does that apply to every boy, 
or only those who wish to get them ? — It applies to 
all who run for the " Crick." 

1965. {Lord Clarendon.) I think you said it was 
about two years since you left ? — Yes ; I left In June. 

1966. There has been time enough therefore for you 
to reflect on the time you passed at Rugby. Do you 
took back to it with satisfaction. Do you think ttiat 
time WHS as well employed as it could have been in an 
educational point of view? — I think it was as much »o 
as it could have been. 

1967. You could not imagine any better manufac- 
tory for turning the raw material to the best ac- 
courl ?— No. 

1968. And, with the exception of one or two 
matters that you have alluded to, perhaps not suf- 
ficient translation into English, and not time enough 
given to Ihe modern history and geography, which 
you think might be usefully substiluled for some part 
of the classics, there is nothing that yon would aug- 
gest or which occurs to you for tlie honour of the 
school and the advantfl.ge of those who attend it, 
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there ?— There were none when I went there j and 
when I left there wero about 20. 

2014. And they were clenrly at a social disadvantage, 
were they ? — Yes, I should say so. 

2015. {Mr. Thompson.) How do you account for 
the increase in their Dumbera ? — I do not know, 

2016. Was any new regulation made giving them 
euier accesg to the school ? — None whatever. 

2017. It was merely accidental ? — Yes. 

2018. And theee boya were not well ti'eatcd ? — 
Well, they fonned a set by themBelves ; whether from 
necessity or from choice I cannot eny. 

2019. They were not bullied ?— No. 

2020. But rather what wo should call " cut " ? — 
They appeared to keep to ihemselvea. 

2021. {Lord Clarendon.} Were you a town boarder 
I "from the accident of your family residing there ? — 
' ■ Yes. 

2022. Habitually, or did they come to reside there ? 
■ — They came to reside there on purpose. 

2023. I suppose you were subject to being fagged 
just the same as if you were in a boarding houeo ? — 
The town boys generally were. 

2024. What woa the system of fogging there. Who 
liad power to fag ? — ^Any member of the sixth form. 

2025. At what dintance from the school did yon 
live?— About 600 yards, 

2026. There is a prescribed limit, is there not ? — 
I think it ia three miles ; three or five, I am not sure 

2027. Where do the t«wn boya have their mealn ? 
— ^At home. 

2028. All of them ?— Yes. 

2029. There was no instance of a town boy boarding 
in the house, although be might go home to his parents 
of an evening ? — There was no instance of that. There 
were some instances of town boys, that is to say, of 
the sous of people living in Bugby, who were sent to 
the boarding houses, who were permanently nt the 
boarding houses. 

2030. And who did not go home at night ? — ^Yea. 

2031. Your habit was to go liome for yonr meals ? 
—Yes. 

2032. You had no meals whatever, except at home? 
—No. 

2033. (Mr, TtBtiUton.) Do you consider there 
were some advantages connected with living at home, 
or do you think the plan of coming to the school and 
living wholly in a boarding house was better ? — I 
should say on the whole it was far betler to be in a 
boarding house for most boys. 

2034. (Lord Ltfttellon.) On what account ? — Be- 
cause they would mix better ; they would generally 
mix more with the other boys, and they would not bo 
subject to any home influence at their work, which 
Eoight be deleterious. 

2035. {Mr. Twiileton.) Might not home influences 
on their character be favourable ? — Yes, that is pos- 
sible. 

2036. {Lord Lyttelton.) Do you think the full 
benefit of the public school system would be better 
enjoyed in the boarding houses ? — I think so. 

2037. {Mr. TwiaUlon.) Do you think a studious 
boy would have more opportunity of reading in a 
boarding house than he would at home ? — I should 
say on the average he would. 

2038. I am supposing a studious boy and a boy of 
some character ; I am not supposing an idle hoy, but 
a studious boy ? — Yea, I think perhaps he would on 
an average. 

2039. {Lord Clarendon.') You took your share in 
the games just the same as if yon were in a boarding 
house ? — Yes. 

2040. You were not in the eleven, were you ? — 
No. 

2041. Did the home boai-dera spend their Sunday 
entirely at home, or did they go to the chapel with 
the other boys ? — They went to the chopcl. 

2042. In all other respects your Sunday was passed 
like that of the other boys V — Yes. 

2043. In the afternoons you had a good deal of 



leisure ; did you spend them at home or with the 
other boys ? — Frequently in taking walks with the 
other boys. . 

2044. In fact you were to all intents and purposes *^' 

as if you were at a boarding house aa fai' as mixing ir Dec. iStSh 
with the other boys goes 7 — Except, of course, in the 
evenings. 

2045. {Mr. Thompson.) Do you think you were in 
as good a position to form friendships with boys in the 
boarding houses as if you had been yourself in one 'i 
— Yes, I think so. 

2046. {Sir S. Norlhcote.) Could you judge at all, 
in your position, whether there was much difference 
between the position of the boys in the other houses, 
orhadyouauy means of judging whether the boys 
in the school house were better ott' than the others ? — 
No ; I should not say they were better off. 

2047- {Lord Clarendon.) The .sermons were almost 
entirely preached by the Head Master ? — Yes. 

2048. Do you consider that they were attractive to 
the boys, that the Imys liked them much ? — As far as 
I can judge, I should say they did. 

2049. (Lord Lj/tlelfon.) Were you there in Dr. 
Goulburus time ? — Yes. 

2050. And Dr. Temple's ?— Yes. 

2051. Did Dr. Goulburn preach as regularly as 
Dr. Temple does ? — Yes. 

2052. {Mr. T/wmpson.) As long, or longer ?— As 
long. Perhaps rather longei-. 

2053. {Mr. TwisUton.) Do the sermons of the 
Head Master produce a moral impression on the boys ? 
— I cannot say, I am sure, 

2054. {Lord Clarendon.) Dr. Temple used always 
to have boys collectively first, and then individually, 
did he not, in their preparation for confirmation ? — I 
do not know, because in the course of having the 
boys individually he would only deal with the school- 
house boys ; I cannot say about the school-house 
boys ; ho had all the candidates for confirmation col- 
lectively. 

2055. You would consider that a town boy would 
have the same advantages in his assistance and advice 
in preparing for confirmation as the other boys ?— 
Yes, quite. 

2056. And they of course attended the Sacrament 
the same as the school-house boys ? — Yes. 

2057. {Mr. Thompson.) It has l>eeu given in evi- 
dence that Dr. Temple was in the habit of giving 
Sunday lectures on the Old Testament to the boys in 
his own form j did you over attend any of those ? — 
Yes, always. 

2058. Was that custom introduced by Dr. Temple ? 
— No ; it was before his time. 

2059. Dr. Goulburn gave similar lectures ? — Yes. 

2060. Possibly it was a tradition from Dr. Arnold's 
time ? — Yes, I should think so. 

2061. {Lord Clarendon.) Did you have a private 
tntor when you were there ? — Yes. 

2062. From what period P — During the whole time 
I had a private classical tutor. 

2063. Not when you got to a certain height in the 
school ? — No. 

2064. What did the private tutor do for you, or 
rather, what did you do with him ? — He looked over 
one composition every week, and we had a lesson of 
an hour once every two days, three times a week, 

2065. Did you go to him alone, or with others? — 
With others, 

2066. You considered you derived great odvantage 
thereby ? — Yes, during the time I was in the sixth i 
not much before then, I should say. 

2067. Why not ? — Because it waa frequently not 
more than an ordinary lesson, 

2068. {Mr. Twislelon.) And then, when you were 
in the sixth, what was the difference? — The reason 
is, that the sixth pupils are taken by tliemselves. 
Tiiey were so much fewer j there waa so much per- 
sonal teaching. 

2069. {Mr. Thompson.) You do not mean teria- 
tim? — No; but just those who were in the sixth 
wero taken by their tutor together. 
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2070. Wnw hityt tji#lMt^;tni|; to dtlfiYMl tomu Ukm 
•1 ihii MOM lltDiS it thtj were not ini!m)>en of ihe 
««ih ? — Yw, Mow thf ■inlli. 

SHT?!. Tb^ nvmlMT wait not m nutna^PftMe? — It 
KM M ;rT*^ai u tlmt rif a fonn. 

WI72. H<m many wrailtl (m In » private luit.r 
tnkifix iliir •i»t!i ? — AUfUi five or ^ix gcnt-rjJIy. 

WT3. (Mr. Vnuffban.) Wrre m*tw tnU>r« rpgnnleH 
m» rcry injferlor ttifnrii to otber* 'f — Yen. 

2074, Hnw <ll<! tliB boyn fiwl who were nlmnlwl 
with &n iiift'fiw HH<ir'f — Thpy Ml their miMtortnoe, 

I ll.OO)(l MY. 

3075. Wan ft firlt tft >>(• b tminm ditwlrftninge ? — 
Ye*. ofTtaMy. 

8076. Bui th*/ contii not remMy it ?— No. 

2077- {Mr. Twulnan.) It wdm Rnlftnttlcil to n» in- 
evilAhlo ?— Yc«. 

207«. (^r. Vauf/han.) Wnii it Miiph a diAodvftntagu 
iw would Ih- TiOt in tim i'(iin]i(-tiIi»(iH throu|)i Ihe 
NOliooI, Bnd thfi priifrrftiii" of n tmy in (lie ncliool ? — I 
«h'mli! Mr on, i^orrninlT'. 

2079. Thi-n I KnjipOMi tiiitt thoiic who had Elie m!H- 
railunft to g(-t the ioMt good tutor would hiivB \»vn 
not viirjF norry to liiivu wen th« syntem slten<d ? — 
tin, pi!r)itiji(t not. 

•Hym. Would thpy havp eonHld«t>d it more fiiir, do 
vou lliiiik, that uiidiT Hucli cJrpumHttinoes ih^re should 
M tin tutorlft) Hviit^m tit (ill ? — PerhikpN no. 

'ZOH\. {Mr. Thompton.) Wowld it htive hwn n 
cbotrc of Hvlh, do you think ? — 1 nhonld doy so, be- 
twDon t Itnd tutor tind no tutor. 

2f)«2. (Wr. Vaughmi.) Worn the foiinddlionprH 
nllotti^d to B" good tutor* upon tho whole a« the other 
l>oy* ? — Tlii'v hud their choiet' (if tutors. 

WHA. Ilnd the pnnuit the ehnic-eof 11 tutor? — Yes. 

VOH'I. Wti« (lint iin n1>Mdi)le ehoiee, tind was there 
no jiniitnlioii nf <lii- nunilior of pupils of eiwh tutor 
ihnL would i-\i'liiil.' (Ill' jinreiit often from exereinlng 
thftt clir.lcc ? — YiiK, ilii-re wait u numlwr. I believe. 
I hnve rut iili'ii Hint 11 jjitiit wftH pliitretl iil\er I went 
ther^ Ijur I mn tioI sure, 

S08A, Whs It tuoli a iiumlwr hh would virtunlly 
have tha etliiet of ffivluf; all the masters in n ndiool a 
fall- share of pu|iilH?_Ye«. 

20H6. And llieivfore of foreiii;; the leitat elifrlble on 
the parent" nnd lioyB ? — The least eligible tutors 
would always have wme, l>ut not as munrad the more 
oUftihIu. 

«)87. There would be a sonHJble difference tw- 
«>rdinj( (otb«lr character? — The real qualities whieli 
make one tutor licfler than anoilier are hardly likely 
to Iw Kutiei'Mll^ known to the parttiils when they make 
their choice of a Uoarding hnuso, nnd therefore of a 
tutor, Morenvof, auoh choice is freqiicMtly direeted 
by previeuK acquaiutjinee or other accidental cireum- 

aO«». (LarH Devon.) With rp-fW^l Ui llio«c who 
were not foundutiotiers, how wim the tutor nelected 
thent ?— It WHS either tlie imiBter of the Iwinrding 
houw where the I>oy vras. or he woe selected by the 
itarviit In the eauo of those masterti of Itoarding 
liou!«<i> whii were mntheinalical or nioiiern language 
maaterc. 

STMfl. (Mr. Tkomfiiot.^ Did you. hs a town U>y, 
liUTe your ehoW uf lufora ? — Yes. 

3090. Wb» not that a groat atlvatilagt- ? — Yes. 

S091. But ouunti^TbHlnac^ by d IsmI van i ages ? — 
Yen, I pboHhl say so, 

SOBS, (/.orrf litvom.) How many pupils hud ho in 
number ? — About lU. 

20!U. Did that tulmii of anything like friendly |icr> 
•onal commnnieation with tich Ixir, ur did he onlv 
see ihcm in olaascK ? — Yes ; Ix^cnUHe he nlwayii looked 
nv<*r their eomiHisition one bv one. 

9094. Waa tiierc any intimate ndaiion Wlween the 
tutw and Ihe pupil more than that required by school 
w«rk ?— Th<w might \m\ 

SOftS. IVaclieally was there ?— Yes. practically 
ibeiv n-aa, in a great many caarn. 

5(0!»l>. In some ca^es tlie tutor w»s a frit-nd nf tlie 
pupil > — Yes, 



2097. Do yoa consider that thai \i 
(artory r«<nill of the relation ? — Yea. »«y 
factofy. 

2098. You would say ibat that is an advant 
Ifuceable to the eyslem ? — Ye*, dtstineily. 

2099. (Mr. Thomp$<m.) Do yon ibtnk (bat 
bad choice of a tutor ever within your knowledge 
made a wrions differenre to any Kii?bT boy 
flQcee^H ot the school, snd at iHe Unirersiiy 
wards ? — Well, I think I can say it hw:. 

2100. (Ltrrd Clarendon.) Do you think 
mode in which the tutor would impart hi? inslmctioiy, 
and the encouragement thai he would thereby give tv 
or withhold from the boy, would hare an tnflueneew 
hid character ? — Yes. ^ 

2101. (Mr. Vmtghan.) Were the tutor* paid , 
thing for the foundation boys? — Yes; as modi'^ 
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for the othi 

2102. By the truMtecs 
the boys. 

2103. (Mr. ThompMtm.) Was that the only ftff 
ment that the parents of foundation boys had fit 
tnake ? — They had to pay a certain sum nnleea lhq> 
had resided two years in the neighbourhood of m 
school before the boy was sent there. i 

2104. (!.orti DtvoH.) Do you know what the lol^ 
cost was of » foundationer ? — Before they wire «ii 
the fouudatioD, do you mean ? 

2105. I mean thiwe who were living in the towiit ' 
yourself for instance ; do you know what the Mai 
annual cost was white yon were on the foundation ? 
— It was only the expense of the classical and matb^' 
tnnlicid tutor if there was one. There were aleo some 
Bmatl school fees, scarcely amounting to ]/. per 

210(i. What was that ?— If there were two tnlore 
It would be 20 guineas, if there was one it would \k 
1 guineas. 

2107. (Lord Clarendou.) About how mauy U>wn 
Ijoardera were there ? — There were about 72, I think, 
when I left. 

2108. Did those include the sons of tradrameD ?— 
Yes. 

2109. Did that seem to Ito about a stationary num< 
ber. or was there any notion that they were likely to , 
Increase ? — No, about stationary, I should think. 

21 10. What, so far as you know, was the effect nprni 
these 70 Iwys of home influences \ should you say 
th*t those boys occupied in any respect a diHerent 
position in the school ; that their characters were dif- 
ferent, or that the result of home influence was niani- I 
fested Bfl«rwards ? — No, I should think not. 

2111. And that home influences, as they could onir 
Im> of parents who came there for the purposes of 
education nf their children, would be exercised in I 
favour of their being studious ? — Yes, in some oases, j 
but not in others, 

21 12. I suppose there was mure school liberty to a . 
boy on the foundation, by rea<<on of hie living at I 
home, than to a boy in a boarding house ? — There 
was exemption ft'om the boarding house fagging, thst 
was tlie only diffijreneo, 

21 13. I mean with regard to hours and places. 
Was there not less restraint on the whole on the wsys 
of a boy who was on the fuundatioo than one who 
was in a Iwarding house ? — No, there was no lest 

2114. P'or instaiiee, aAer loekln^-up hours, wm 
Ihey tmiverwJly kept at home ?— Theoretically (hey 

2115. But I meant rather to ask the pmcticBl 
ctlect? — I ihink the laws were broken very fre- 
Uncnlly. 

21 l(i. Do you Ihink they were ever broken for \aA 
purposes. I mean to jbv. did you see any evil that 
resulted from their being broken, besides lliat of dmr 
being actaallv broken ? — Yes, iu some <»sw. 

2117. (.Mr. Tkompiom.) In those casee the fiwil 
would probably lie with the parent or friend of tlio 
boy ? — Yes. 

2ItS. (I.9r4 CUrtmdom.) Ther« was no acbool 
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fiui^erviaion over the boy ? — There was one official 
who was suppoaed to look after them — to walk about 
tlie town. 

2119. A kind of pioctor ?— Yes. 

2120. {Mr. Vaughan,) From their bebg uuder the 
Buperinl«ndence of paronta, did it not nuturaUy occui' 
that there was less disposition to look ni'ter them evea 
by official persons ? — No, I should say not. 

2121. {Lord Clarendon.) Would your tutor ever 
read with you any other than the school work ? — Yes, 
eome times. 

2122. If you wished to read any classieul author 
(hat was not iu use at the school at that moment, he 
would hare read it with you ? — Y^es. 

2123. {Mr. Twisletoa.) Did you in fact have any 
private reading with your tutor ? — Yes. 

2124. Can you give an idea of what it was? — 
Reading wherever he thought your work was deficient ; 
he would supply it by giving you cstra composition, 
or reading a particular Greek play, for example, or 
Anything of that sort. 

2125. Did you read with him any Greek play 
which you did not read in the school ? — Yea. 

2126. And that was not uncommon ?— It was not 
common, I should say ; it was done in a few cases. 

2127. Generally speaking, the work in the school 
was BufGcient to take up a boy's time 'i — Quite, I 
should say. 

2128. {Lord Clarendon.) What do you consider 
were the principal stimulants to work at Rugby ; was 
it the desire to get n higher place in the school P — 
Yos ; I should think competition principally. 

2129. And there was a real spirit of emulation in 
the school ? — Yes. 

2130. The ssuccess and the progress of boys were 
narrowly watched ? — Y'es, 

2131. And interest was taken in their success ? — • 
Yes. 

2132. Aud all the prizes that were awarded were 
known throughout the school ? — Yes. 

2133. {Mr. Twialetan.) Holidays were given for 
the succesH of Rngbcians at either of the Universities ? 
—Yes. 

2134. {Sir S. Northeole.) Do you think tbat alt 
boys are open to the stimulus of emulation, or do you 
think it tells more with some tlian with others ? — It 
tells more with some than witli others. 

2135. Do you think there is a certain class of boys 
in the school, quiet boys well-disposed to work, who 
are not much acted upon by the motive of emulation? 
— Yes, certainly. 

2136. Do you tliiuk the Rugby system is good for 
them f — Well, I do not know uuder what system they 
would be better off. 

2137. {Lord Lyttelton.) Do you thiuk those who 
are likely to obtain the highest places are more under 
the influence of emnlattou, than those who are not 
so ? — Yes, I should say so. 

2138. {Sir S. Northeole.) Do jou djink the effect 
of emulation is to make the tutors pay more attention 
to those boys who are likely to distinguish tliemselves, 
and who are keen to get on ? — No, 1 should not say 
BO, generally. 

2139. {Mr. Vaughan.) Do you thiuk that upon the 
whole the classical education of the foundationers com- 
mences, by reason of their being on the foundation, 
at an earlier period than the classical education of the 
boys not on tlie foundation ? — Do you mean whether 
they went to the school earlier ? 

2140. Whether they received some school instruc- 
*tion earlier ? — No, I should not say so. 

. 2141. You do not think,' for instance, that by 
reason of a boy being near a great school, where he 

('.•eould receive gratuitous education, he began to learn 
Jiis Latin grammar, and to do regular school work 
eai-lier than the others ? — No. 

2142. And next, in point of age, howwas it ; were 
the foundationers, ae they went up the whole school, 
as forward as the □ on -foundationers for their nge ? — 
Yes, quite, 

2143. And did they succeed etiually well in Ihe 



school work. Do ynu thiuk they held tJieir *'wn. in 
point of numbers, against the same number of other. . „.. . , 
boys ? — Yes, I think so, on die whole. Perhope, on ■^ ^w"'«l 
the average,, they were a little below. 

2144. To what should you attribute that? — To U Bee ll^lj 
accident, I think, principally. 

2145. Have they done aa well in the University 
aftenvardsjon the whole, as the non-foundationers? — 
Yes, I ttiiiik so. 

2146. Have there not been recently some scholar- 
ships established towards the top of the school? — 
Yes. I do not know whether recently. 

2147. There are some at present ? — Yes. 
2i-it). Wore those o[>on to tlie comjwtition of 

foundationers ? — Yes. 

2149. Did the foundationers often succeed in 
getting them ? — Yes. 

2150. Were the foundationers a stronger set of 
boys, do you think, at football, and games requiring 
violent exercise, than those in the 1)oarding bouses ? — 
No, I do not think so. 

2151. (Mr. ThompaoH.) Nor weaker? — Perhaps 
rather weaker, as on an average they were rather 
younger. 

2152. {Mr. Twi»leton.) On the whole, do you 
think that their living at home made them read 
harder, or loss hard than other boys ? — Well, on the 
whole, I should say it made no difference. 

2153. You do not think that their being Glightiy 
inferior to the other boys in knowledge, and thoir 
place in the school, had anything to do with that ? — 
No, I do not thiuk so. 

2154. {Mr. Vaughan.) Hod they, do you think, 
caUris jmribut, a preference for the eKhihitions ?— No, 
I believe not. There never occurred a case in which 
I remember that happening. 

2155. {Mr. Thompson.) We have spoken of stimu- 
lants to work. Those stimulants were vary effective 
at Rugby, whatever they were, I think ? — Yes. 

2156. A good deal of work was done in the school ? 
—Yes. 

2157. Comparing it, so far as your knowledge goes,- 
with other sehoole ? — Yes, certiunly. 

2158. Do you think it would contrast favourably 
with some other schools in that respect ? — Yes. 

2159. Do you think that the Rugby boys have read 
as much, for instance, of the classical authors, Greek 
and Latin, when they come up to the University, as 
bays from other schools ? — I should say they had read 
generally more. 

2100, More than is read at most scIjooIs ? — Y'es. 

2161. Should you say than at any other school ? — 
More classics, certainly, I should say. 

2162. Thau at all the schools within your know- 
ledge ? — Yes ; except perhaps the Eton collegers. 

2163. Are you acquainted with any Shrewnbury 
boya ? — Well, except, perhaps, some Shrewsbuiy boys. 

2164. How many plays should you say was a fair 
proportiou for a boy to have read when he came to 
college ; a firsl-rate Rugby boy ? — About 15. 

2165. Including Aristophanes, or not ? — I was not 
including it at (he time. 

2166. He would have read most of Sophooles ? — 
Y'es, certainly. 

2167. The whole of iEsohylua? — No; only two or 
three of ^scbylus. 

2168. The easier plays ? — Yes. This of course can 
be but. a rough estimate, as no two boys would neces- 
sarily have read the same when they leave school. 

2169. {Mr. Thompson.) Do you think that the time 
devoted to composition in the school was sufficient ? 
— Quite sufficient. 

2170. And not in ck cess ? — I think the time devoted 
to original Latin prose composition in the sixth is in 
excess. 

2171. Wos that because the subjects were un- 
attractive, or why ? — Generally there was a dislike to 
write them. 

2172. For want of ideas P—Yes. 
S 1 73. You think it )s a Ijetter BxeMlff, for ^y» ||t 
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college to translate from Knglish into Latin than to 
have to invent both matter and words ? — Yes. 

2174. {Mt. Vaugkan.) Do you think that the en- 
couragement of English verBe writing amongst the 
head boys iu the school was sufficient ? — There is 
Tory little of it at all. 

2175. Is it ft fact within your knowledge, whether 
the value of the prizes for Engliiih verse at the head 
school have been diminished or not ? — You mean the 
actual value of them ? 

2176. Yes ?— No, I think not. 

2177. {Mr. ThompMH.) You huve got several priees 
ftt the University, have you not ? — Two or three. 

2178. {Mr. TwUletoH.) Will you let U8 know what 
they are ? — One for a Latin essay, and two in two 
sncceBsive years for a Greek ode. 

2179. {Mr. Thompson.) You have also got prisica 
in the college ? — Yes. 

2180. What prizes ? — One for Latin elegiacs, and 
one for Latin declamation, and one for an English 

2181. Perhaps you nex-er knew, or do not bear in 
mind, the success of Rugheians during the same years 
at Oxford in the prizes there ? — ^I do not remember 

2182. Any Latin verse, or English verso? — I do 
not think there were any prizes obtained by Rugbeians. 

2183. The last year ?— No. 

2184. {Mr. Vaugkan.) Or within the last three or 
four years, have they carried off any Latin verse 
(iriie ? — No ; not the last three or four years. 

2185. {3It. TipisleloH.) How high were you when 
you left ? — I was head. 

2186. {Mr. Vauff/tan.) Have they carried off any 
Newdegate prizes ? — One about five years ago. 

21 87. No Chancellor's Bachelors' English essay ? — 
Not that I know of. 

2188. {Sir S. Kortkcote.) You had a special maislcr 
for composition, had you not ? — For the si.^lh. 

2189. Only for the sixth ?— Only for the sixth. 

2190. Htid he a form in the working of the school ? 
—Yes. 

2191. Do you think that was an advantageous 
arrangement ? — Very. 

2192. In what way did he assist the boys p — In 
carefully looking over all their exereises with them, 

2193. Did he set the subjects ?— Yes. 

2194. And the exercises were shown up to him as 
Boon as they were done in the first instance ? — Yea. 

2195. Not to any private tutor, or anyone else ? 
—No. 

2196. And tlien did he examine them with the 
boys ? — Yes. 

2197. And give them particnUr instruction in tlio 
ait of composition ? — Yes. 

2198. About how long did that take up in a week 
foreachboy?— About twenty minules or half an hour, 

2199. How ma:iy exercises had he to look at? — 
He had two every week. 

*' 2200, Then he gave about ton minutes or a, quarter 
of an hour to each ?— Yes. 

2201 . He would send for the boys to come to him ? 
—Yes. 

2202. Were those exercises ever shown to anyone 
else afterwards ? — In the case of great excellouee 
they were shown to the Head Master afterwards. 

2203. But not to any of the tutors or others ? — 
Not necessarily. 

2204. {Mr. Vaughan.) Do you think that if there 
were any class at Rugby like that of the Elou and 
Winchester college boys, that that would add still 
further to the celebrity of Rugby os a school, and to 
its successes in the university ? — Ii mijrhl, liy stimu- 
lating the Ijest boys even more than they are stimu- 
lated at Rugby ; but I think it would diminish the 
average. 

2205. Do yon think that the recent opening of the 
scholarships at Winchester, and schools like Winches- 
ter and Eton, has the effect of withdrawing boys from 
Rugby who might otherwise have come there ? — I 
have not known any cases. 



2206. Might it not very often happen that & i 
would be destined lor Rugby by his parents unless b 
succeeded at Eton and Winchester by force of 1 ' 
abilities and attainments ? — Yes, that might be' so, 

2207. And in that way, are not Eton and Winche* 
ter necessarily drawing away some of the best i 
terials Jrom a school like Rugby, while Rugby ia i 
acting upon them iu a similar manner ? — I should ngt | 
thuik that would happen very often. 

2208. {Lord Devon.) It is sometimes stud wUii I 
regard to some public schools that they may ba I 
good for encouraging and bringing forward boya of I 
remarkable natural ability, but that not mocl) ii 
done for those who are deficient in natural ability, 
however much they may possess industry ; du yon 
think that the system at Rugby would be beneficial for 
both these classes of boys, or not ? — Less to the h 
boys, I should think. 

2209. Why ,• in what respects ? — Merely becUM I 
it was more directed generally to all classes of boys. 

2210. Should you say that an insufficient eoooiK 1 
ri^ement was given to boys of remarkable ability, or f 
not ? — Not so much as might have been, pertuqn ; J 
not as much, for example, as is given at Eton to the] 
best collegers. 

2211. What additional encouri^ement would ] 
suggest ; more prizes, more rapid promotion ? — Ncy 
do not think in tho present state of the school w 
additional encouragement could bo introduced. 

2212. But, if practicable, you think it ahonldH 
introduced ? — Yes. 

2213. Could it bo mtroduced vHthout gi' 
thing of disadvantage to the others in the other utass 
to which I referred, namely, the steady boys withoot 
great natural ability ? — I do not know. 

2214. Now, take another class of boys, thoec wlio 
may or may not have natural ability, but who have no 
industry, and are very idle ; is enough done to make 
them work ? — Yes, I think so. 

221.5. And, practically, does it answer ; can a boy 
be idle, iu short, at Rugby ? — Yes. 

2216. Can you suggest any mode by which a boy 
can be prevented from being idle ? — I cannot. 

2217. Do the masters look after ihom as mudb as 
practicable ?-^Quite, I think. 

2218. {Mr. Vaughan.) I believe there are certain 
standing rules at Rugby, that at given ages a boy 
must be in particular parts of the school or lie most 
depart ? — Yes. 

2219. Is thcit rule, shonld you think, acted uptw? 
— I think I have known several eases where it hu 
not been. 

2220. Supposing that rule to be failLfully Mted 
upon, does it not necessarily prevent tite idleness of 
boys going beyond a certain extent ? — Yes. J 

2221. Benelicially so to others ?— Yes,I shonld tsj I 
so to the rest of the school. I 

2222. Would you mention in what points ? — -Hcrdf 1 
by removing those boya. 

2223. Are they generally boys in other points who 
it would be desirable for the interests of the school 
should be removed ? — In most coses. 

2224. (Mr. Thompson.) And iu exceptional c 
tliey would be allowed to stay, perhaps ? — Y^es, 

2225. There may be cases in which boys of excdkJ 
lent character may be of stow understandins ?— 
Yes. 

2226. And those boys, you think, are properly 9 
taincd ? — Yea, 

2227. (Mr. Vaughan.) When you speak of t1 
not being universally applied, should you say it ' 
universally applied wit& the exception of such < 
as have been just pointed out to you ? — Yes. 

2228. (Lord Clarendon.) Did you pay much atle 
tion to foreign languages ? — Not very much ; 
was not much chance of so doing. 

2229. You had to learn either French or Gei 
— Yes ; hut it is not very well managed ; the lea 
especially in the sixth form, are placed at i 
veuient hours, and there is every tendency ti 
one shirk the work. 
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2230. In what way ? — The lesBons in modern lan- 
guages are two in tlie week, and they both come 
immediately after a classical lesson. I tliink it is de- 
sirable that erery li'sBon to which attention is to be 
paid should have at least an hour before it vacnat. 

2231. (^r. Tmflelon.) For preparation ?— Yes. 

2232. {Lord ClnrendoH.) Do the boys pass from 
the classical room to the foreign languages ? — Yes ; 
Bt least the classical master retires and the modem 
language master appears on the scene. 

2233. {Mr. Thompson.) In the same room and the 
same atmosphere ¥ — Yes. 

2234. {Mr. Vaitghan.) Does that act to the disad- 
vantage of both lessons, or to the disadvantage only 
of the modern language lessons ? — Principally to the 
disadvantnge of the modem languages. That arrange- 
ment is only in the sixth. 

2235. {Lord Clarendon.) There is a better arrange- 
ment in the other parts of the school ? — Yes, 

2236. Wlicn you were in the lower parts of the 
school, did you get more modem languages ?— Yes, 
rather more. 

2237. It was not a subject which was taken up 
heartily by the boys ? — No. 

2238. I think it was by the masters, was it not ; 
Dr. Temple gave value to it ? — I think it has been 
iraproved lately. There has been some stimulus 
lately. 

2239. {Lord Lytteltoti.) Do not tiie boys feel the 
importance of it with reference to their future life ? 
—I am afraid not. 

2240. {Mr. Twule/on.) When you left Hugby 
could you read any common French work ? — No, not 
without copious use of the dictionary. 

2241. And could you read any German ? — I kuew 
rather more German, but not much. 

2242. {Lord LytteUon.) You had left off French, 
and taken to German ? — Yes. 

2243. That was the custom ? — That ha« been altered 

2244. {Mr. Vaughnn.) Did yon not know French 
better when yon left the school than you did when 
you left it off ?— No, I do not think bo. 

2245. In fact, you did not keep it up ? — ^No, not 
at all. 

2246. Then you must have fallen off? — Yes. 

2247. {Lord Clarendon.) It was of no value to you 
in your school work ? — None whatever. 

2248. {Sir S. Northcole.) Do you think that was 
more felt by the boys who were working hard for 
classical distinctions than the other boys. Were there 
a certain number who learnt modem languages, and 
paid more attention to them than to classica ?— There 
were one or two who paid atteution to modern lan- 
guages, hut in those cases generally to the exclusion 
of the classics, 

2249. A boy who was aiming to get classical prizes 
would deem it a waste of time to give much attention 
to modern languages ? — Yes, 

2250. (Jiff. Vaughan.} Should you say that the boy 
who worked in classics worked usually also in mo- 
dern languages more than the boy who was idle in 
classics ? — Perhaps so. 

2251. {Mr. Thompson.) Was there no feeling on 
the part of the good scholars that German might be 
of use to them in their own line ? — I think not. 

2252. In classics ?— I do not think so. 

2253. You hold that opinion now, do you not ? — 
Yes. 

2254. Had you sufficient acquaintance with German 
to make any use of it in your classical studies ? — No, 

2253, {Mr. Tvislelon.) Are you keeping up Ger- 
man now ? — No, , . , . 

2256. (Mr. Vattghan.) Do you think that any boys 
in the school use German commentaricF written in 
German ? — No, 

2257. Or German dictionaries written in German ? 
_No. 

2258. {Mr. TvUlelon.) I find of the boys who left 
Rugby during the year, in the last summer 39 only 
went to one or other of the universities, and 101 to 



neither. Now, among this 101 who did not go to any 
university, would there not be some who would have 
desired very strongly to have learnt French or Ger- 
man ? — Yea i I think there might be in that case, 

2259. That class of boys would bo more likely to j 
study those tnnguagee ? — Yes. 

2260. {Lord Lyttelton.) Bearing on what has been 
juat stated as to the large number who do not go 
to the universities, do you think the general sense 
of the boys is tliat the studies at the universities 
determine very much the status of the school ? — 
Y'es, I should think so, with those who think about 
it at all. 

2261. (Mr. Vaugkan.) Do you believe that all those 
boys who do not go to the university know during 
their career that they are not going there ? — Yes, I 
think so. 

3262. Do you think the consciousness of not being 
intended for the universities acts on the majority of 
those boys to withdraw a strong stimulus to work 
generally ? — Yes, 1 should think it did. It is rather 
hard to put oneself in their position, but I should 
rather think it did. 

2363. {Lord Lyttelton.) Do you suppose many go 
with the intention of going to the university, itnd 
whose destinations are changed white at school ?■— 
Yes, I think there are some, certftinly, 

2264. (Mr. Twisleton.) But in the last year they 
would be likely to know whether they were going to 
the university or not ? — Yes. 

2265. Are there many boys who go, intending to 
offer themselves for Woolwich or for competitive ex- 

2266. And have those boys usually considered that 
they can best receive instruction direct from Rugby 
or from some private tutor ? — A good many go to 
some private tutor. 

2267. It would be looked upon as hardly wise in a 
boy to liegin simply froni the Rugby training ? — I 
should think so. 

3268, Do you think the Itugby training could be 
at all modified, so as to enable those boys to get what 
Ihey want ? — It is, in some cases. They are excused 
some of their classical work. 

2269. Do many boys avail themselves of that ?— 
Yes, I think a fair proimrtion. 

2270. Do you think they do so in order to escape 
harder work and to take cosier work, or that they do 
it fairly for the purpose they have in view ? — I think 
they do it bonajSde generally. 

2271. Have yon ever cases of first-rate classical 
scholars not going to the university ? — One or two ; 
hut very rare. 

2272. (Lord Lyttelton.) Do you tliink thew is a 
flifference between common exam iu at ions and the 
Woolwich examinations ; could boys go direct from 
Rugby in many cases prepared for the others, but not 
prepared for Woolwich ? — I do not think they could. 

2273. Not safely ?— No. 

2274. (Mr, Thompson.) You said yourself that you 
left Rugby at Midsummer and came up to Cambridge 
in the following Michaelmas term, that is in October 7 
—Yes. 

2275. Did you spend the intervening time with any 
private tutor ? — No ; doing nothing. 

2276. It is not usual to spend the interval with a 
tutor? — Not that I know of. 

2277. You consider the roalhemnties you get there 
are sufficient to start you at Cambridge? — If one is 
intending to read mathematics at Cambridge, it 
perhaps might be wise to take a private tutor 
between. 

3278. (Lord Lyltetton.) For matriculation ? — No, 
not for matriculation, except in cases of great 
ignorance of or incapacity for mathematics. 

2279. {Mr. Thompson.) For the mathematics that 
a classical man, who wishes to obtaiu a medal, would 
get up ? — 1 should think there is enough taught at 
Rugby for that if continued at Cambridge. 

2280. (Lord Clarendon.) ilow far in mathematics 
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did yoii go ftt Rugby ? — I we-nt hs Inr ae conic 
sectioDS. 

2281. Inclusive ?— Yes. 

2282. {Mr. Thomp*on.) Did you read any pm-L of 
mechnnics ? — No. 

2283. {T.ord Clarendon.') Were the boys in gCBeval 
well grounded iu orithmetic at Bugby ? — I should 
think BO. 

2284. Mathetnaticfl do count in tho places in the 
Hchooi work ? — Yes, they do. 

2283. Was there any natural Ecieace taught while 
you were there ?— Yes. 

2286. How long had tlmt been established? — It 
was there when I went there. 

2287. Did you attend ?— No, I did not. 

2288. Was it voluntary ?— The alternative waa to 
learn modern languages. 

2389, {Mr. Thompson.) Was there any disposition 
to look with, I will not asy contempt, but with in- 
difference, on mathematical reading ? — Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

2^0. The point of honour waa in no way involved 
in a boy's succeeding in mathematics as it was in 
classics ?— No, 

2291. In fact, classical escellence was the point 
aimed at ? — Yes. 

2292. Would you say that was the only thing that 
gave a boy any eelat in the eyes of his follows ? — The 

'main thing. 

2293. If a boy showed any aptitude for mathematics 
would that be appreciated ? — To a certain extent, 

■ 2294. Would he be thought what boys call a 
"swell"' in consequence? — To u certain extent he 
would, but to a miTch less extent than iu classics. 

2295. (Lord Ljfttelfon.) Was there any distincrion 
lictween those who took up physical science and the 
rest. Do you suppose that those took it who had 
real talent for it, or waa it thought an easier thing to 
do? — When I waa thei'e, it was certainly thought 
an easier thing ; but I believe it is changed now. 
There was a change of mnster, and I believe that 
made a change in that respect. 

2296. It ia better taught, you ihink ? — Yes. 

2297. {Mr. Vaughan.) Do you happen to know 
whether, at the present moment, by far (lie greatest 
portion of students in physical science are not in the 
sixth form ? — I do not know. 

2298. {Mr. Twisle/on.) Do you know why the 
boys do not look with the same respect on eminence 
in niathematics aa in classics ? — Because the rising 
in the school, and the obtaining of prises, scholar- 

: ships, and exhibitions, is mainly caused by classics. 

2299. You think that was the only reason. It was 
not from any idea on their port of the ndvimtage of 
one over tlie other ?— No. ._., . 

2300. {Mr. Vaugiham.) Do you think it was the 
case that the Rugby men as a mass went t« Oxford 
rather than to Cambridge, and that this may in port 
account for it ? — No j because I do not think they did 

2301. {Mr. Thompton.) You would i>crhap8 say 
the cause might be that they were able to appreciate 
classical escellence better than mathematical excel- 
lence ? — Perhaps so. 

2302. (iMrd Li/ttelton.) The mathematical prizes 
were substantial prizes, were they not ? — Yes ; but 
there were not many of them. 

2303. Were they all Iwoks, or were there any 
money prizes ? — They were all books. 

2304. They were not valued nearly so much as the 
classical prizes ? — I should think they were valued as 
much, but there were so few of (hem, 

2305. I mean iu the estimation of the school they 
did not confer such distinction ? — No. 

2306. (_Mr. Vaughan.) Did the boys work harder 
at arithmetic and mathematics, who were not going to 
the university, but were going into practical life 
straight ? — I do not think so. 

2307. {Lord Clarendon.} Was there much time 
for privolo reading nt Rugby ? — Not very much. 

2308. Therefore there was not a great deal ? — 
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There was a good deal in this way, that boys ne- 
glected their school work. I mean by the theory tiin^ 
was not much time for private reading. 

2309. {Mr. Thompson.) Boys made the time, i^ 
fact ? — Yes. , 

2310. {Lord Clarendon.) Private reading io gta^ 
ral literature ?— Yes. 

2311. What sort of books; principally novolai'-w 
Principally novels, I should think. 

2312. {Sir S. Northeote.) Much ]>oetry ? — Hialory 
and poetiy also. 

2313. Can you mention any particnlnr Itook of 
history ? — They were the ordinary books, Macaalay'i 
History of England, for example. 

2314. Had a boy read Gibimn, for instaace?— 
Some boys would. 

231.5. There would be several doing that ? — Yes. 

2316. {Mr. Thompton.) Hume and SmolloH ?— 
Some few, perhaps. 

2317. {Lord Lyttelttin.) Prescott, I aupjtoae? — 
Yes. 

2318. Shokapeare? — Yes, a few would. 

2319. (Sir S. Northeote.) Would they bare t^ 
Tennyson ? — Yes, 

2320. Byron ?— Yes. 

2321. Wordsworth at all ?— I do i 
case of Wordsworth. 

2322. Not any of Pojic or Dryik 
but some few might. 

2323. Scott?— Yea. 

2324. {Mr. Thompson.) You some 
to write on literary subjects, had y< 
English essays. 

2326. And those essays required a certain research 
amongst English classical authors ? — Yes. 

2326. {Sir S. Northeote.) Did boys buy many 
books that were wM-th having ? — Not much, I think. 

2327. {Mr. Vaughan.) What was the style nf 
book that was' giten in prizes in your time ? — After 
Dr. Temple came there, every boy had liis choice, and 
the sum was credited to him at the booksellei-s, 

2328. He was compelled to take it out iu books ? — 
Yea. There was a list drawn out for all tliuse below 
the sixth. There were about 250, from which thej 
might choose. 

2329. {Lord Ctahendon.) Could he add any money 
of his own to the sum spent for him, in order to get * 
handsomer edition? — Yes. 

2330. {Sir S. Northeote.) Was that ever done ?— 

2331. What sort of books did they umiolly choose ? 
— They chose standard works, such as Gibbon, and 
Hume, and Macau lay's Essays. 

2332. {Mr. Vaughan.) Ever Greek and Latin 
books ?— Very selifcin ; but sometimes. 

2333. For Greek and Latin prizes ?— Yes. 

2334. {Sir S. Northeote.) There was no system uf 
giving leaving books, was there, among the boys?— 
No. 

233.5. {Lord Clarendon.) Was there a debating w- 
ciety ? — Yes, there were two. It died out, and wu 
started again twice, while I was there. 

2336. Were you a member of it ?— Of the secand 
one I was. 

2337. Were the debates carried on with spirit; 
was it popular ? — Yes, at first ; but it gradually fell 

2338. Whatfrom doyou think ?— From the ictemt 
flagging. 

3339. {Lord Devon.) Boys who took an intereM 
in it at first went away, I suppose ? — Yes. 

2340. {Mr. Thompson.) That is the case in socie- 
ties of the same kind at the universities ? — Y'es. 

2341. {Sir S. Northeote.) Was it a mere debating 
society, or were newspapers taken in, and someihii^ 
of the character of a club given to it ? — It was merely 
n debating society. 

2342. Did boys read many newspapers ? — Yes. 

2343. Where did they get them ?— They were all 
taken in at the boarding houses. 

2344. {Lord Devon.) Did the second debating 
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society thrive better ? — No ; about the some, as the 
first. 

2345. Did tlial die Ura ? — Yes, and there lias been 
one since, whjch has ulao died. 

2346. {Sir S. Nortkeote.) Did boys road up much 
for the debates ? — Tes. I think so. 

2347. {Lord Clarendon.) How many hours a daj 
should you atiy, taking one day with another, was the 
average honra of work at Rugby ? — Do yon mean 
compulsory work or actual work ? 

234B. Say actaal work with a studious boy ? — A 
studious boy would work generally the whole moru- 
ing, and ^generally the whole evening, and ou whole 
school days in tlie afternoon too from about three or 
four to six. 

2349. You would say seven or eight hours a day 
would be taken up by his work ? — Yea. 

2350. {Mr. Vaughan.) Out of school ? — Alto- 
gether ; I am counting in school and out of school. 

23.51. {Sir S. Northeote.) Can you add up the 
number of hours to yourself ; can you say the num- 
ber of hours in the week ? — I should say about 40. 

23o2, {Mr. Vaughan.) Including composition and 
including school times too ? — Yes ; perhaps a studious 
hoy might work more than that. 

2353. {Mr. Thompion.) You exclude Sunday?— 
Yes. 

2354. That would be about six and a iialf hours a 
day ? — Yes. 

2355. {Lord Clarendon.) How much time in gene- 
ral should you say is given to play ? — GJeneraLy the 
whole nnemoon of a half-holiday, I should say. 

2356. How many half-holidays are there iu the 
week ?— There are always three, and in about two 
weeks out of tliree there are four. 

2357. And the whole aft^Tioon, you would call that 
five hours ?— Yes. 

235S. Would you say 20 hours a week were given 
to play f — I should say quite that. 

2359. During the cricket season, how many hours 
was it necessary to play at cricket to keep yourself 
well up ? — I am afraid I cannot say. I was not a 
crickel«r. 

2360. With the exception of what you were al- 
luding to just now, respecting too much original com- 
position, and the change that you think should be 
made in that respect in favour of the translation from 
£nglish into Latin, is there any other change which it 
occurs to you would be for the benefit of the school ? 
— I think more attention might be paid to Greek 
prose composition. 

2361. Do you mean original composition? — No, 
translation, 

2362. (Mr. Tkompgon.) Translation from English 
into Greek prose 'i — Yea. 

2363. {Lard Lyttelton.) Do you think there is 
enough translation from Greek and Latin into En- 
glish ?— I think so. 

2364. Would you have more or less repetition at 
Rugby ? — I do not think it need be altered. 

23G5. In fact these are the only two changes which 
yon think would be advantageous, the translating 
more into both Latin and Greek from English ? — 
— Yes, and altering the modern languages. 

2366. Did that occur to you at the time when you 
were at Rugby, that you were doing too much original 
composition, or have you found since you left Rugby 
a want of facility in translating which you might 
have acquired there ? — It occurred to me at the time. 

2367. That then was some waste of time ?— Yes. 

2368. (Mr. Twiiiltton.) Was your obtaining a prize 
for Latin prose not likely to be the result of your 
composing very much ? — I do not think so. 

2369. You think if you had had the translating 
into Latin prose you would have been just as likely 
to obtain a prize ?— I think so. 

2370. {Sir S. Northcote.) Do yon think boys take 
more interest in original compositions than in trans- 
lations ' — The majority, I should say, certainly not. 

2371. 3fr- Thomptoti.) Not even in verse f— No. 

2372. (jgr- Twislelon.) It is a much better plan 



for learning a language, is it riot, to haVfl frequent 
translations int« the prose of the language ? — Yes, 

2373. (Sir S. Northcote.) Which strikes you as 
the more dilficuU, translating English verse into Latin 
veiee, or writing original Latin verse? — Writing 
original Latin verse. 

2374. {Mr. Twiilefon.) Then iu regard to Lutin 
prose, which is the most dilticult, writing original 
Latin prose, or translating English into X^tiu prose '/ 
— It is much more difficult to write ssii^ifactory Latin 
prase. 

2375. {Mr. Vaugkan.) In the case of original corns 
position, are not two distinct efforts of tlip mind 
necessary : invention, to produce and arrftnge ideas i 
and ofterwards or concurrently the expression of these 
in language ? — Yea. 

2376. Suppose, therefore, that l.he work is properly 
done in both cases, there is an additional effort of mind 
required in original composition, and that makes it 
more difficult ?— Yes, 

2377. {Mr. Twisleton.) And with regard to the 
average, as a matter of fact, and the way in which 
Latin prose is written usually, which is preferred ? 
— I daresay they could do the original quicker, and 
therefore would pi-efer it. 

2378. Do you think that with boys who have not 
much imagination and much original power, the fact " 
of being compelled to learn the language in writing 
original composition prevents their learning it as 
effectually as they would if they simply had tho 
edbrt of translation to overcome ?— I think it is quite 
possible. 

2379. (Sir S. Nortkeote.) Is there not a double 
operation in the translation of English verse into Latin 
verse, that you have first thoroughly to appreciate the 
English author, and then you have to adapt his ideu 
to the style of thinking of a Latin author ? — In most 
cases the appreciation of the English is a very speedy 
operation, 

2380. {Mr. Vaughan.) What was the kind of sub- 
ject, we will say in the upper part^ of the school, 
which you had to write upon at Rugby for an original 
essay ? — Historical, literary, and sometimes meta- 
physical subjects. 

2381. {Sir S. Nortkeote.) Have you any ideas given 
for chat ? — No. 

2382. You would merely have the subject given ? 

2383. (Mr. Vaugkan.) Did it ever strike you that 
the subjects were rather above the boys ? — Yes s I 
thought BO. 

2384. Do you think the boys could have supplied 
ideas, could have combined their ideas, and arranged 
them better, if they had bad humbler topics, and more 
within their experience to write upon ? — I do not 
know, I am sure ; they might have done. 

2385. {Mr. Thompion.) Trite topics do not generally 
excite much enthusiasm in school boys ? — No. 

2386. {Mr. Twitleton.) I do not understand yon 
that you would dispense altogether with the original 
Latin composition ? — No. 

2387. It is merely as a matter of degree you think 
it better there should be more translation from English 
into Latin ? — Yes ; there being one a week regularly 
in the sixth. 

2388. Have you considered what proportion would 
be desirable. Once in three weeks ? — Certainly ; not 
often er than that. 

2389. You think if for two weeks there wei-e trans- 
lations from English into Latin, and in the third week 
original compositions in Latin, the boys would not 
write Latin less well, but they might, perliaps, even 
write it better ? — Yes. 

2390. (Sir S. Northcote.) I have observed that ft 
great many boys from different schools have given the 
same answer with respect to original composition, and 
expressed a wish that there should be more trans- 
lation. Do you think that arises from the fact that 
translations are of more valno in scholarship examina- 
tions at the universities than original compositions, 
or from a sense on the part of the boys that the 
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WBGn. obd b really more raluable than the other ?— I ihfaik 
parilj from the reason that it is more valuable in 
Bcholarshipsy and partly from the recollections of the 

utter miseries of original composition. 

17DIM.1SS9. 2d91. The actual paying yalue of the power of 
•—»—-» translation is very considerable, is it not, at the 
mtiversities ? — ^It is, I should think. 

2d92. (Lord CiarefuUm.) The masters were on 
Tery good terms with each other, and with the boys, 
I believe ? — ^Yes. 

2d9d. There was a friendly relation between them ? 
•—Tes. 

2894. As if the whole thing was a joint stock 
company, and success the object of all ? — ^I should 
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2895. Looking back at the system established at 
Rnghy, from your experience would you think that 
the system was one well calculated to get all that 
could be got into the boys ? — ^I think so. 

2396. {Lard LyUelion.) Did the upper boys com- 
municate constantly and freely with the Head Master 
out of school ? — Whenever they wished. 

2397. Did he go among them out of school in the 
games, or at other times ?-*Ye8. 

2398. Did he ask them to his house in the evening ? 
"■"X es. 

2399. You think that the personal influence of the 
Head Master was perceptible ? — Yes ; when I speak 
of the Head Master I mean Dr. Temple. 
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Ilubeenan AnisUnt Masleral Ruglif since 1841, !1 yenrs, 
■nd iialeaclierofcluaics in the lover FirHi Furm, Iiaiing alw 
Tor one year, at ■ mailer of conTeuiDiice, taught modern 
ivigi»B», botli French and Gennin ; ]16D-n64. Asked 
whether he cnn auggnt any tTHproTemenU bcjronil what hat 
been >1at«l by Di. Temple, a) the mouthpiece of all the 
Mailers, the wiinesa thinki iinprovctnent ii to lie sought leu 
in great changes thnii in details, and hy having more Maaten ; 
the School i> ihonhanded ; eiaatinatioo on this point pimuedi 
I16S-117T. Hai 50 private puiiilii. Foundationers and non- 
Founilalionersj 1180. A Foundationer, u ■ Foundationer, 
would not bethought meanly or by a non-Foutidatianer ', ■ boy 
might be looked down upon from some pcrsooal disquilificalion 
or the station at his fallier, but this reeling prevails more 
between the Foundationers themaetics than between the Foun- 
dationers and non-Foutidationen; the Teeliog between the two 
clasaea which prevailed 20 }ean ago is very mueh altered, owing 
probably to the fact of many Foundationers haiins been at the 
school eminent for ability and in a good social position i IIBI- 
1 189. Thinka it would be better lo perfect ihe present system 
■t Rugby than inlrodncc any radical cbangcs into it; 1184. 
Has stated in a letter that he has seen a good deal of German 
tuition and grcnlly prefers the English { has seen tlie schools al 
Franklbrt and al Heidelberg, and other German wliools are Ihe 
same ; they hnve no games, the boys walk out, they have n 
profoMor nf gymnoslies, tlioy learn to awim, but he has no 
hesilatiou in faying Ihat public school life is far more he.illhy 
and vigorous, anil tends to [he formalion ol' a Tar more manly 
character hero than abroad ; ibe leaching in Germany is ex- 
tremely abstract ; tliere are boys in Germany who, if eiamincd 
about the lubjimetive mood and Creek particles, display an 
OBIuiiodinB amounl of knowledge, hut if put lo oonslrue a 
passage cannot do it wiih half the life an English boy would 
display i their oompusilion is not so good as in English school* 
he never uw any of their Latin icrse ; 1183-lSOO- Opinioai 
as lo tlie age and order of learning Greek, Latin, French, and 
German 1 1201-1208. Pronunciation of the two latter lan- 
guages : boys who learn modem languages in the nunery haie 
a very great advantage ■, doea not know of boys who began lo 
learn French hero and who could pronounce it before lliey lefl; 
but he has known boys who, having learned French and Ger- 
man entirely at Bugby, were able, after a residence of a few 
weeks in France and Germany, to read and apeak the languages 
fluently! 1309-1213. Dr. Arnold introduced Ihe modern 
language deparlraent iulo Rugby i French was taught before 
his lime, bul he made it compulsory, ai part of the form work ; 
1214-l2l(i. Is sail ified with the way in which modern lan- 
guage and modern literaluro ore culti>aled in connexion wilh 
this school ; would not suggest any further improremeot; 1217, 
IS18. In the German schools considerable attention is paid to 
foreign languages, particularly English and French i Ihey are 
quite a part of their mrrirulim i Ial9-I22l. The relation of 
the private tutor lo bis pupil is generally one of a eonfldenliat 
character ; if the boy got into a scrape lie would consult his 
tutor ; the relation is closer if the tutor is also his boarding 
master; 1983-1328. 
ANSTET, BtT. CHARLES ALLEYNE, M.A. The Rtv. 
HENRY JAMES BUCKOLL, M.A.. examined at ibe 
••me time, page ST 3. 

The practice of the Head Master in consulting the AssisUnt 
Masters did not eiist in Dr. Wooll's lime; on occasions of 
disturbance Dr. Wooll would call a meeting of the Maslers 
and lake their opinion, but there were no periodical meeiings ; 
he did not usually consult Ihem relating lo alterations m the 
school lystcm -, 1105-1 1 la Very soon after Dr. Arnold came 
he intited the Masters oceaaionally 10 dinner, when Ihey talked 
oyer Ihe stale of Ihe school i beodea which Ihey had meeiings 
every three weeks, and a quarter of an hour etery morning 
before the second lesson i Dr, Tail and Dr, Goulbum con. 
tinued tlie same system-, Ihey all used lo meet on the "third 
" week half-holiday ; " the meeiings dropped off a good deal in 
Dr. Goulbum's time -. at these meetings everything connected 
wilh the management or alteration of the School wai brought 
forward, ond each master was asked his opinion ; the con- 
sequence was ■ very harmonious working of the school ; 1111- 
1 1 20. Al one of ihete iiweUngs recently, Dr. Temple com- 
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muniealed wiih the other Haulers, and liis letter, now before 
Ihe Commissioners, is in fact a joiiil prodiictioo, Dr. Temple 
being spokesman of all the .Masters i 1121-1128, Approves of 
the position, powen, and reaponsilnliUes of the Siith Form, 
which is r.ither ■ distinctive feature of the School ; of course 
there are evils connected with it, as the power may be abused, 
bul there is an appeal from the authority of Ihe Sixth Form lo 
Ihe Head Master, which keeps it in tolerable check ; has 
known the power to be abused, but not in the present Master's 
time ; Ihe authority of Ihe Sixth Form has been in force ever 
since he first knew llie School, with the modifications which 
tlie different fomu requireil; in Dr. Wooll'a lime the Fifth, 
there being no " twenty " at ihe time, was Ihe only form exempt 
from personal fagging, now Ihe " iwenly " and two FiAhs are 
exempt ; when ilic rebellion broke uut in Dr. Wooll's time, it 
was entirely on a point of discipline connected with the 
SxlhFurm; that rebellion injured ihe School materially ; in 
Dr. Wooll's lime the authority of the Sixth Form was of great 
advanlage in lessening bullying by the big boysi allowing the 
Sixth Form to settle little malten, often at ■ school-boy charac- 
ler, without the interference of the Master, wat reasonable and 
advantogeoua I it is incorrect to say that in Dr. Wooll's lima 
the buys did not say iheir prayers at night ; ihey did so, and 
n-trc proteclcd by the Sx)h Form; in former limes foiil-sleaJiDg 
was a common occurrence, bul the SJilh Form found it out) 
the power of Ihe Kiih Fonn, as it is now, existed about ibe 
time nf Dr. Arnold; he legalised punishment by the Sixth 
whirii had hrforc only been loleraU'd ; ilie authority of Ihe Sixth 
Form is of great importance in keeping up ihc intellectual 
chsraeter of Ilie School) 1184-1 135, and 1149, 1144. A modifi- 
cation has been introduevd into Uie |iower of the Sixth Form, 
lo prevent abuse of it; ihe right of appeal has been in- 
troduced ; when Dr. Tail was ill for a whole half, the matter 
was brought under the consideration of tlw Assislunt Masters ; 
the Sixth Form contended that there was no appeal from their 
power; the Haalers had several meetings, and decided Ihat 
there must be an appeal ; any boy can now appeal to the 
Master before any puniahmenl is inflicted by the Sixth ; he can 
now arrest Ihe Sixth boy's ann in ihe act of punishing, and 
appeal to Ihe Sixth in full number or lo the Head Master; 
113G-1142. The boys breakfast, dine, and sup, in the hall ; 
the Master occasionally dines with lliem; it is a rare thing lo 
beartomplaints as 10 Ihe diet; 1145-1149. Except in s few 
cases, the Foundatiuiieis are not in die houses ; in leaching and 
in the games, not the slightest difference ii recogniied by the 
Maslers between Ihe Foundalioners and the non- Foundationers ; 
all the boys are on a perfect equality ; some of Ihe town boys 
of Immbio pareolage do not join wilh the others, hut It is thdr 
own doing ; when their conduct and habits are good and res- 
pectable they are not avfuded by the rest of the boys ; there have 
been more than a doien tradesmen*ssans ill the school ; more on 
this subject ; 1 150-1 150. The question of erecting a second- 
ary or inferior school nt Rugby has been considered ; but so 
many difficullies were found in the way Ihat the proiect was 
abandoned ; I) j7. Sunday intercourse beiween^ie Masters of 
Ihc boarding houses and the boys; religious leclurei on Sun- 
day evenings, 1158. 
BUCKOLL, the Rev. HENRY JAMES, M.A. (S« 

Evidence of Amsiev, the Rev, C.A., M.A., page 273.) 
EVANS, THt Rfv. CHARLES. M.A.. page 277. 

His answer to the printed questions, to Ilie eflecl thot many 
of the Rugby boys leave school at 17 or IS years of age 
very imperfectly educated in classics, applies to al least half ihe 
boys ; the last year or two at Rugby ii, in their case, inlellee- 
tually unprofitable; thinks Ihe system of "bifurcation," cr 
dislincl departments, might make this period more serviceable 
lo Ihe boys ; in new schools this would be more practicable 
than in old ones, but even at Rugby does not consider Ilie 
difficulties insurmouQtable, and thinks Uie eiperimenl worth 
a trial ; he would begin wilh ihc fbrmutlon of a Woolwich 
class.inlo which no boy should be admitted wbo had not reached 
Ihe Fifth Form, and ihen only at llie desire of the boy and 
sanctioned by the paieola; he would hate the Sixth Form in 
this new class rank exactly on a level wilh the claaaical Sixth 
Fonn ; ihe boys having acquired a solid groundwork in Latin 
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■nd Greek might then be permitted to ilrop B portion of Iheir 
danical *ork, u; teni final ion itid Greek, ind devole the time 
thus gained to mnthemmllcs ptinirip«lly, lo phjaicsl icience, 
hiUOry, and modern lanpusges, core being taltcn, of course, to 
guard ugainst (uperficial Kunsllering ; lhi» would meet what 
uenu lo bellie requirement of Ihc age. and what par«nli de- 
tire but da not kno<r how lo achiete ; he would keep up luffi- 
eicnl Latin to ensure a genilemanlike and familiar acquaintance 
with a feti good Lsiin authors, sa; Horace and Virgil, or 
Horace and parts of Cicero, committing a great portion nf them 
to memory ; beginning hi) icheme dc tuivo, and not grafting it 
on an old insliluiion, lie would gire the same educaiion lo all 
boyi up lo 14 or 1 5, eoniii»ling of clussics, the elenienls of ma- 
themalica, and French ; 1229-1263. A l)oy recommended to 
go into this subsidiary cla» would not feel > senie of shame or 
inferiority, or dt^radation, if the sclietne were well Blurted ; 
witness would ilrop Greek, unlets fur patticulnr Teaaons it 
were deurable for a boy to continue >t, and then lie i^ould 
hate the opportunity i suppose a boy intended to go to Cam- 
bridge, and he bad a decided turn for in at hem a tics, hut none 
for classics, nilncw would try to make the new department so 

theclatitcilhalhe would get there would he auffieienl to qualify 
him for palling the " liille go ;" admitting the difficulties which 
Maud in the way, he still thinks that under * wi<e master they 
might be overcooie; 1964-1272. The boys of whom he had 
spoken get ihrongh Ihe mechanical part of llietr work ei- 
oeedinglf welt, but as won as they were called on to compre- 
hend the finer parts of scholarship they slacken ; lielieres he 
Muld pick out 200 hoys at this moment, wtio would be heller 
Ibrthe new department; 1973-198S. Objecu to suggested 
anbititales for his scheme; 1863-1301. Anslogr between "he 
proponed scheme and [he Cambridge system; 1SC2-190S, 
- With plenty of cniTenicnce, and a master mind in Ihe school, 
his scheme cotild he carried out} 1305. Thinks it would not 
be necessary to divert some of Ihe eihibitions lo a fresh desti- 
nation if hit sclieme were adopted, as be finds bnys willing to 
enter such a department as afTordine n heller training for prac- 
lical life at an earl* age ; i:iOR-13Q9. 

HEPFOED. Ma. GEORGE VALENTINE, page 241. (S« 
Evidence of Dr. Temple, page 241.) 

HAYOH, Ibe Itsv. It. B., a Matliemalical Matter at Rugby 
(JOHN WILSON. Esq., etamined witli him) ; page 3»0. 

{Mr. Jtfuyor .•— Has> been a mathematical Master at Uu^hy 
17 years : 1310,1311. Speaks of the part he lakes in leach- 
ing; 1312- 131 j. Considering tlie number of tuhjtcis taught 
al Rugby, the boys could not rievole longer lime lo maihe- 
maljcs; the time U 3 or 3^ houra a week; I316-i3IH. 
(Jlfr. Witm .'—Is a mathemalical Master as well as teacher 
of physical science; look hrs degrees in 1854; 1S19, 1920. 
SoCDC of (he boy* become well acquainted witli the elemEUlary 
malheimitict ; diey do not get to its application in a difficult 
subject ; lh«y resok elemenlsry hydroalaiio* and popular atlro- 
nomy ; the bigheat matbematital degrei- taken in hii lima by a 
Rugby man wm fourth wrangler, Ihat wu three years ago ; 
1319-1325. CAfr. Afuy-ir -■— ITie oapBcitics of boys vary Tery 
much in malhematict ; the proportion of pupils who are ca- 
pable of underiLanding the differeniiBl calculus Taries much 

three ur four time* as many ; na a rule tlie sirongesi in cloasics 
are the slrongiU in malbeniaijcs ; the Itughy boys do very 
little ID miied malhematicr, but boys who da well in one case 
generally do well in the other ; Iws noticed that a few boys 
who were rather elegant coraposen than sound acholart hod 
been incapable in inathematics, but Ihe boy who sees through 
hard conatructioni generally diMs well io matliematks ; 1S26- 
1330. A boy In the lower part of tlie school is altogether iu 



school details; is not lalisRed with the 
school i there is not time to do it well ; Uw hoys generally 
Mxne to v<l)ool badly prepared{ 1333-1342. An atrrage boy 
leaving i.ie scJOOl at 18 will haye gone through arithmetic. 
algebra to the cod of progrewion, and Ibe first four books 
of Euclid, wilhoul oitra tuition, 134.f, 1344. Extent of 
private niaihematieal tuition ; three houra a week and pre- 
parniion, besides from work ; viih this eilm tuition boys 
cannol get so high as conic sections, and keep up a know- 
ledge of lower subjects, I34S-1348. Latterly the boys who 
go to Oiford from Rugby do not take double hooours ; 
1349. Thinks it quite practicable for boys in Ibe upper parts 
of Ihe School lo be put into a separate kind of school - sees 
no insurmountable obstacle lo Ibis, even in aa old established 
School like Rugby ; there would be difficulties, of course ; 
idle and incap^le boys would wish to enter this modem 
school to get rid of Latin composition and Greek ; to coun- 
teract this, he would make a rigid rule, that the boys in 
thot divisiOD who would not work should leave ; he would 
bepn Ihe new .chool «i|h the highest and most eminent hoys, 
if they showed ■ decided lurn for molhemaljci, or if from some 
^ other reasons classics were of less importance to ihem than 
^L ^''••''^"•'ic or moileru languages; I3i0-1354. (Afr. »t;»OM : 
p "—Has considered this queslion a' great deal, from seeing so 
»«y many boys « Kugby on whom u classical education pro- 
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duced but a very small effect ; it is matier of opinion. aP ' 
course, what amount they have gained ; but he thinks tb»t if a 
modem school were established here, so great is the prnsurc 
for the army, that half the hoy^ would be in the modem 
school in a couple of years ; has at this moment Sfi pupils 
l^n of whom are for Woolwich, and all of Il.em will b« obliged J 
to leave Ilugby, because they csnnat go hence to Woalwidt|9 
with Ibe second school (hey could all remain al Itugby ; 135^1 
1356. 

SIDGWICK, ARTHUR, Esq., page 3Dfi. 

Was sii years at Rugby ; left it in Ihe summer ol ISA] 
and in October term following went to Trinity College, "" 
bridge, wbeie he is itill ; 1978-1975. Tlie dutiea < 
monitors at Rugby are generally to look after the 
the School, 10 prevent oflences, and to keep order in ! 
the monitors prevent, as far as they can, drinking, _ 
■nd bad language; the duties are fairly performed, and, 
authority of ihe monitor is clieerfUUy acknowIed;;e() and t 
supported by public opinion ; 1976-1981. Thinks the mosi- 
turial power inspires the Sitth Form with a sense of rnpoiui- 
bilily.and [hat in most caset they use it properly; by eieiriai^ 
his power a monitor doei not moke himself unpopular ; tSiS. 
1984. Monitorial punishments: impositions and caning oo 
the back ; 19B5-I987. No limit lo Ihe l.nglb of the imposi- 
tions, eicept on appeal to Ihe Master of the boarding house or 
the Head Master ; has known a few instances of apptil j 
appeals are not encouraged ; Ihe Master geneislly uf^ds 
the authority of Ihe monitors ; the ordinary length of an im- 
position ia 300 lines of writing out ; it is sametimes double ia 
case of contumacy ; at olben it is as low as 50 ; 1 9S5-I99T, 
Any kind of writing is Iskeu ; this has a lendcney to deteriotaic 
the bandHriting ; still he does not think it has actually lad 
Ihat eflect at Rugby; 199B-2003. There were a few cntsef 
drinking when lie iras at Rugby; the practice was oppoaed to 
the public opinion of Ihe School ; SII03-2007. There wsi 
little bullying at Rugby in public ; was a town boy, mi 
therefore ignoi^nl of what took place in the boarding houses ; 
soon, 2009. As a town boy, was on pcrfecl equality with ttm 
hoarders : so were all Ihe hiwn boyt, with the cKceptioii ot the 
sons of the Hughy tradesmen, about 20 ta Dumber whcfi b< 
left ; they were clearly at a social disadvantage ; Ibey fonoed 
aselby Ibemsclves; [hey were not bullied. (Afr, 
Were they eul ?) Tliey appeared lo keep to ibemwli 
2020. His family resided at Rugby ; went there on purpw 
that he might tmvc the advantage of the School ; 5021. Z09£ 
The town boys were subject to fagging, as well as the hoardeni 
■ny member of the Si»ih Form had |iower lo f»g ; 2023, 9024. 
Town boys look all their meals at home ; none of (iiem wen 
day boarders ; some of Ihem were permanently in Ihc boanlit^ 
housei, 2095-3032. Home influences may be of a favoui^i 
or a deter iom ling kind, but, on the whole, thinks a boy likelj 
to get more advantage from being permanently in the LoardiiE 
houses than from being merely a day pupil j 2033-90311. 
To«A his shore in the games as if he had been in the boortfir^ 
Imuse ; wa» not one of the "eleven;" 9039. 2040. Hoiu 
boarders went to ehapel on Sundays with Ihe rvM, and paatd 
the day tike the real of the boys, eicept tlial the^ 
in ibe evening; the atUrnoon frequently spent in walking; 
was in as good a position lo form friendships with boyi in it. 
boarding houses as if be lisd been in one himself ; she . 
by the Head Master were allraclive In the boys ; wva 
Dr. Goulbum's time and in Dr. Temple's ; 2041. 
S057~S060. ' Dr. Temple used tu prepare the beys for 
tion, town boys and boarders ; both attended tbe ta 
2054-2056. Private classical tuition, details of it; aome 
very superior, and the boys felt the advantage ; otbrr^ inferioi, 
and Ihe buys unforturalely placed under lliem would prvbaMy 
not be sorry to see the (ntorial system aliered or abolished alle- 
gelher; 20G1-8081 and 3099, 2100. Tutors, how eboscD; 
tlie Foundationer! could have as good tutors as the olhcr bi^s; 
■^ " ' ■' Inii. 



■warders ; the parents had also to pay another sum iuile» tbcj 
had reiided Ivu years in Ihe neighhouihood ; the total rapmi* 
of a Foundationer was 10 guineas lo the classical tulot. 10 
guineas lo the maibematical tutor (if any), and snull fen 
amounting to about 1/. a yeor; 2101-2106. There were aboai 
72 town boya, including the sons uf iradesmeii ; saw litlk 
manifestation of home influences among ihem to diktininii<>t 
them from the test of the boys j S107-2111. Pouiidittianrn 
living ai home were of course eiempl from Ihe house bgoog ; 
after locking-up hours they were supposed to be kepi at bono. 
hut the rule wai frequently broken, and mischief roullcd. ll" 
fault being probably more thol of Ihe parent or friend thwi ihi 
boy ; there was a school official, a kind uf pnictor, to walk 
aboul Ihe town and look after them ; allZ-2120. Tbe luue 
il work ; read Grrck plajt 



9uld ofli 
wiili ills tutor I generally, Ihe school work was suflicieii 
upahoy'iliiDe; 2121-2187, Emulation, interest in the piB 
greta and succesa of the tchplaii, and prises the priodipsl 
stimulanu lo wprk at Eugby; holidays given for the success al 
Rugby boys at the Univetaiiies ; 2128-2138. Does not think 
the Fnundttiiouers begin classics earlier than olber boys ; Ihrj 
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(Mr. Gtorg' Vaialin, Htffard ii Koordiogly ciiinincd i .. 
clerk lo Mr. H«rriJ, Sulicilor to Ihe Tru«ee», *nd km 
ABitUntioilwlBWclrrk r.<rSOyeus; • wntejor is «pi>oimpcl 
to wtwh oier llie Mtates in Hiddlenl, and see thflt li.e 
IraMn di.ly pwfcnn the Eovennnli of their leue* : he ii p«'ii 
b» the Trustees SO/. « ynt, bul hi* fees for Bpeciil invetliM- 
tionsiDd iriKirt, tWawtA. by Iha Tru.lMSi Uie rent, of fhe 
Middlesex ntalea »ro puicl to rewivurs oppoiiiled under 17 
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he joint *nd scleral bond of Iheniwli 
lO rents of the Werwick shire estates arc 
clerk to Mr. Harris, who giiee ■ like 
' Surteyor inspecli all works in progress 
used and that the werk it 
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'ortioii of the Middlesex cslalM, under 
', 191, vere applied, under the lame 

., ., _n of llicSobool chapel, in paynwot of 

911^ Il«, M. owing for the pureiiasB of housi-s adjoining 
tba ScIkwI, and for the building of alin^hauees; none have 
been taken since IB!1 ; H-17. There will be an increaie of 
800/, a year in the annual income of llie Middlesex estates. 
eoosectucnt on the filling in of the leases granted in 1831 ; 
still there will be a depreciation of the property in 1881, and 
the TVuilees have ordered the formation of a reset™ fund to 
icinitate the buildings; Ihe annual income of the property in 
IR53 may be auumcJ at ^.577/., plus that BOO/.; 18-40. 
Application of the reecipls ; partly eiplains the capitation fees, 
payable lo the Head MnsUr* snd .\siiM«nI Masters, under IT 
Ueorge I, c. Tl, and two orders of ihc Court of Chancery 
made in 1S08 and 1823,and promises furllier explanation nest 
day, 41-fiO, In Anivrcrs it is slated that under the 7 George 
IV. c. 28, ibe Trmiecs are empowered lo establish cndow- 
menU or stipends in llie nature of fellowships for life or a less 
period, of from lOO/. lo 300/. each, for ihc benefit of mhets who 
may liaeo served ten ycsis, and Head Master* who may have 
been remofvd or relirwl . and it is also sLileJ that two 
Fellowt receive SOO/; a year each, but the Trustees have passed 
• resolution lliat no appuinlmcnis to fellowships will bo nuile 
in future, except in sorcial eases; ihat re«>lution cannot bind 
tba Tnulces, who,Qniitr the Act of Parliament, have power to 
appoinlanynuinberof Pellowsiheylike. (Dr. Tna/i/t— always 
uuderktood this leKiliiliun a.* a uoiicu by the Truslen of wliat 
Ihey meant to do. not ai binding tbero. Or as aeuliiifc a legal 
Thrill. (.Ur. Heipifrf.— The present fellomliips or* bild by 
Wr. Bonamy P.ice. and the Rev. W. Bird, *Ir« haw 3001. a 
ye«reaeb,and Mr. Hlghlon (Principalof Cheltenham College). 
Rev. P. W. Powlct, and Mr, Anstey (the Second Master), who 
liaee I00(, a year each ; llie Tru.tces appuinlcd to (hts: fellow- 
ships for length of sen ice ; Mr. Anstey'i i* the only instance 
of a bllowUiip being conferred on one in the receipt of an in- 
torn* from tlio achoul : he «a« there as long back as Ihe lime 
of Dr. Wooll : In parsing llui resoluiion. ihe Trustees were of 
opinioa thai tbc rewuns staled in the Act of Pailiamenl (want 
of inducemeol to uibers lo come to the school and remaiu) no 
longer (listed, and tlial Iheeerorc appointments to fellowihipt 



ie fellowship* ar 



lactly 



•bould be limited 10 apecial o 

a aupenuinualion allowance, but in inc event oi an usner. 
in tlte midst of hia vrork. becoming permanently ineapscilaled, 
from illness or other Caii*e«, Ihe Truitees might wish lo make 
tbe appointment: Gl-7S.snd .533. Subjerl re-opentd and table 
pul in ; 503-513. DUiunemeat for income Ui on twoof Ilie 
leUowihipii i\^S■3A. (Br. IVav*f— f»o dulii-s are allached 
lolhefvllo*ihtpsnMheldby«xtsti<>gusl>ei(. (.Ui. lUffotd^ 
The duties now petfanoed by Mr. Anslcy luvc no relation to 
his fellowship. (Mr. IVafifa.— Conudcr^ ihc cuntinuatiee of 
tlieae ftsllowships praetically valuable lO llie intemli of the 
•cbool only in very eltieme cases, such as when a supeimtiniLa- 
■cd allowance became ntctmry i prelers not lliving an opinion 
upou bypothctiol cases: would judge of each caso when it 
arew; ihcsultieet putwed ; T9-9I. (JIA-. /f.;^e<<.— In tbe Act 
of Parliaineat empowering the Trustees to tend eight eihiU- 
lironert foe seven yean no qualification* arc specifiktl ; it is left 
M Uw diMMion of th« Masters ; 9d, ^. Before ilw order of 
tiM Court of Chancery, mpoweriiig tlw Trustees lo pay 
at. ISa. M lor tlie ioalruetioii of ibe FauiuiatloDcri >a ma- 
thcOMtka a«d Budva languages, Ibe Trualee* paid, the Ices 
Ibr 90 jeart without •ulboriiy ; the pay isent began in Dr. 
Arnold** liMtv W-IOT. A French Master wa* appoinledin 
1180^ • U. Matber, and ■ Plroch Uaitcr wai appointed 
fsaaa lirae lo line aflerwtrds, but initnielion in modem 
lautBLfe* wa* not givco bebre Dr. Artivlil's lime; it was 
Ml hia time. Mid concunmily with tb* piatUiun far niatlie- 
niMlcs, (hat a lir* vat Gnt paid for ibe FoundaiJoncri ibr 
•MKlem lanituages : the (uundaiioDm had prciiously recnted 
gtmlHiious itulructioa in Fnocli, bul Dr. Arnold added tbe 
bntructiaa in modem Unguafn as piil i>f ihe general «ch«>l 
work ; ll \t espreisly tiaicd in the .In of Geuigv HI. what 
htanrbe* of learning the FouiHlalioDCfs shall be iusiructed in 
graltiilOBsly. and neiUwf moileni Unguaj-e* ner usllwoalin is 
tmmt^ Ibcui lOS-lia By tbe lame order of the Court of 
ChoKtey, a eabty ft MK *as paonded for the dnwing 
MiiarTi Ikia waa lor the ini tww tM Wi fif (be Foundatiotien ; 
bul llw Ileal Maaler w««M aMlel Ibis mlary by leesfcr 
' of Ifc* Ma-F»Mitiiiniitn ; liUISt. By an 
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order of the Charity Commitrioners, dated 1B59, the Maatm 

. are empowered to erect ■ Natural Science School, to p*y 
3/. I3i. 6rf. for Ihe instrudion of each foundationer in lUMhe. 
maiics, modem languages, and the natural, sciences, in Ueu 
of the SL 13i. 5d. previously allowed for mathematics and 
modern languages only ; before Ihat time there was a Natural 
Science Master, and he was paid by fees from all Ihe boys 
alike ; but at this time a change was made, and the instmction 
was provided for ihe Faundatlonen gratuitously ; at the same 
time provision was made for incrensed instruction in cnatbe- 
macics in the appoiotment of a maihematiral Matter on Ihe 
Foundational TJOayear; I9i--133. (Dr.TcmiJe. — The Goran- 
ment of the School it vested in IS Trustees; bul the Head Mas. 
ter,wiihlheirsannion,eiercises power overthewhole School; the 
working of llie lyMlem depends wholly on a thoroughly good 
undersUnding between the Truslees and Ihe Head Master; 
believe* tlie Trunee* did not enter into a written undemanding 
with Dr. Arnold as to the diwrction lie wai to have ; 133-lSi. 
An answer siau'ng, however, Ihat the TVusiees oeeasionaUy, but 
chiefly on Ibe Master's reeommendaliun, make lulei, ttc, iril> 
Titm is aiked lo explain the " chiefly ;" they never in hi* l>nM 
t his recommendation. (Afr. Hrffard: 
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: of solitary confinement ^lOuld 
leo as a punisumem, and the Trustee* did not approte 
icli nilet were generally reduced to writing, but tiiere 
few of them thai he did not know where lo pul hi) 
any ; there was ouc altering the number of tubjecti 
imined from at the eihibiiiunt ; ihui was inaik ou llie 
of llw Head Matter, and it appeared >a the 
form ofaminuleofamceiing; 136-140, and 18S, IB9. {Dr. 
Trntple .-—Would not make any important change in itie ScImoI 
without communicating wiih the Trustees ; upon his reeom. 
mendation Ibe Tiustces would probably adopt llie diangc and , 
record it in writing ; practically his discretion in tbc ma* 
nngement of Ihe School has never been interfered arilli; 141- 
145. Hi* power in removing Masters ; tile practices t4fi~lSi. 
The Head Mailer has tbe school-haute, cotilainiDg an iiipmi 
dation for 70 boarders, and a targe garden and close, Aea tt 
rent, raid, tales, and repair* ; ilie value is not staled ia IM 
returns of income. (.Vr. «v/bn/.-—Tl.e bouse and lantl » " 
lie between 4ai/. And SOO/L a year : 153-15-?. (Dr l^mpki-^^ 
' I devote liimwir cadF* 
y Ihe Head Master, •■ 
is responilble lo him Tor llie discipline and good behaviour ■ 
his form ; ilic Head Master rclieaon the reports of tbc Undi 
Masters, but it is his practice occaiioiially lo ciainine fl 
forms of Uie Under Masters ; 154, 155. No diScnsce in ih 
status of a mathema^cal oud a claiucal Master ; the aaM 
deference is shown lo the btier ; be has Ibe tunc power i 
discipline ; has boarding-house ; 156-159. Drawing Uaita 
160, 161. Writing Master teache* writing and aHthmetic) 1i 
and bisaaaistant Inch 13T boys; this they can do cfficiMM 
according to the time allotled lo the subject ; the pi^M 
Master is an eireedingly good man ; he ha been th« TlflM 
46 or 47 yean, mid never failed in bit duly ; in the event of 
change wuulil ,■ i i LTiiiverHiy man, and so make II«; *ti(i|| 
Matter an addiiiuual maibemaiical Slaslei ; Ihe preseBI 11^ 
is engaged in leacbint; »li>>'il sii hours a day; I6S-IT1 
Writing Matter receives il. St. as librarian ; I73-17T, 11i 
Chaplain, wiib a salary at SOL m year, ii the Head MmMT 
the salary handed over lo Ihe chapel ; tbe history of thia tUt 
of thing* is this : Dr. Arnold, on becoming Head Hatter, wl 
dctironi of pnaching to the boys, and to avoid ineuning ifc 
poatible impulalinn that lie undertook the office of CbapUl 
on account of tlie salary, lie asked Ibe Tmsleet lo be allowed Mi 
act a* Chaplain, giviog the Sot. to Uie cbapel for wl 
pOKi he thought best, and it i* slill paid over lo tbe cinrf 
impraventenl fund; 178-166. Tbe Trustees ncTCT, (0^2 
knowledge, wishe.] to interfere wiib the appoinUncM af ' 
Cuder Masters, 1S7. (.Wr. O/onf.— Tie T< 
appoint three EshitHiiooers every year loc aev 
by an arrangement of the Cliariiy Conimiiaiooen 
can now appoint fire for four yean, toaking a 
iweeo W exhibitions and SI ; by the 59 Geo. III. > 
Trustee* are tefjuirei] to send eighi EibilnliMtera. 
ibal is permiiaiK oii|y ; otder of the Charity Cant 
on tbe tubject ; 190-195. Nu power exists of al 
atDending orders, except by going to tbe Charity 
aiuoen. and. with their sanction, to Ih* Court of C _ 
19S-I98. (£)r. TiwipJr.'—'nie School has no Visiter; 
doty of Visitor ia efficiently performed by Ihe Tnitli 
Bulwp of ihe diDcese hsi no visiiorial power over Ibe 
199-SOa, (.«r. flrfdfl/.- — When a second M 
pointed, bu salary was SoL ; Mr. Chanres was a 

Dr. James came from EUti and introduced the 

MB. (Z>r. Twplc.— Dr.ArDold'sscfaeme.baving 
and modem languages uugbl as part of the 
■oik by Ihc dauieal Masters ia their form*, 
dified by Dr. Tail, who^ iiKxtificaiioa ~ 
ooly; SIH-307. (Afr. .fi^arW.— A sum of 15) 
Bon-FouiuUiianen. Eied by Ibe Trustees in IBL_ 
lime at tb* 3) guioeu Ibr the Foundriuicn* 
:_ I ■_ ... ._ ■ languages. 
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(i>r.7V)Hpb> — Thinks Dr. Arnold's syitem atwd one, because 
]L DiUchieToiuljr rc«[ricled the clioisc of Miileri if ■ man «» 
obliged to teuh cliuics, miihemBtio, anil French and Ger- 
man 1 hit opinion vouitt be Ihc same, tuppoung Ihe clasEJcal 

limes deprire Ihc ichDal 'if the best man in classics i 215-920. 
The subject pursued ; 3St-334. Duliei of senior eompoii- 
tlon Master; >nd junior ; 9S9-S3I, 339, S40, and 25*. Re- 
aem fiind explained ; 343-944. A clauiicnl private tutor, tit 
■ fee of 10 guineas, is pmcticatly neeetatry in all tile forms 
between the Lower School and [he Sixth; ihe private tuition 
elteels the promotion from form to farm, and where a boy 
has reached the highest (he aisiManee brcomes practically 
unneoesiary J most of them, however, probnlily nine-tenlhs.eor- 
" " " would not be (he 






I 



ster, if Ihc boarding Master were 
language Master; n Poundiitioner who applied for 
wouia nan a pritatc tutor gmlis) the subject pursued at 
great length ; 345-983. The senior and tho three maihe- 
matical Masters are limited to 50 mathematical pupils each i 
that ii not too large a number ; ihe Master has to give each 
set two hours" iustruelioii a week, and this is as much as Ihey 
uught to undertake, over and abote their school work ; Ihe 
regular instruction the boys get in school is included in tlic 
ordinary school charges ; this is eilra work for special Uoyi, 
whose parents wish Ihem to leani more of malhemalici ; S83~ 
9HG. Foreign langtiage Masters : botb teach French and 
German ; one an Engliihtnan, the other a Prussian ; ihey find 
no difficulty in maintaining order and discipline : are on 
precisely the same footing as the mathemsticsl Masleri, both 
iu and out of the School, and one of them has a boarding 
house ) the pronunciation in French and German of both 
Maaleta is good ; 987-310. Every non- Found aiioner pays 
S0(, to the writing Master ; if he duet not require Instruction 
in vriling or arithmetic, be gels extra lessons in mathematics ; 
small deduction for the reserve fund : 311,913. ProfiUoflhc 
boanling houses; averages tliem at HI. a boy, or 111. lOt. at 
the Head Master's, where no rent is paid; 313-315. Tlie 
ineotne* of the 19 Lower Masters average 70o£ a year, ei- 
clusive of the proHt of the boarding houses ; probably Ihe (olal 
income of the seven senior Masten^ is about 1,600/. s year 
each : S13-.?3I. The preumt Mn^Icrs are enough to leSch tlie 
Si-tiool reasonably well, hut Ihere cun be no doubt Ibat a tvw 
more wonld be a great improvement ; it is, however, question- 
able wbeiher the salaries should be futihvr lowered, as Ihou^li 
flnl-rale men can be obtained, they cannot be lud so easily ns 
they could three years ago : and it would be a great mistake to 
lower the standard of Assistant Masters, in order lo make the 
avenge size of n form 99, instead of 33 ; three years ago he 
asked a man to come, and he came ; this year be asked four 
men lo come, and iliey declined on the ground that the monty 
was not enough ; has not been able lo hold out to a man a 
prospect of his coming in time inlo 1,6IKW. a year, becousc he 
cannot tell that when the turn should come, Ihe Si-boDl would 
be full ; all lie has been able lo say has been, " You will gel so 
" much a year, and there ace so many boarding houses, lo one 
" of which you can look forward ; " .132-395. As there is not 
room for more boys in Ihe School, if boarding bouses were to 
ba increased Uie number of boarders in each house mtiit be 
diminished, and this would lake away one of the gicol induce- 
ments to able men lo accept Masterslilps ; cannot give an 
average of Ihe number of jeais a man would have to wail for a 
boarding house ; has known a man wail 10 year* without 
gelling one, and lias known another gel one in two years i the 
subject of Blasters' income pursued ; the mathematical and 
modern language Mailers gel houses just as ll>e daasical ; 
326-338. Number of boys in form and as private pupils ; 
339-341. No appeal to the Tiuslees againsl Ihu Head 
Matter in his time; one in Dr. Goulburn's; 343,349. Ai- 
sislant Masters are all from our own Univcrsiiies, except one 
modern language Mnsler, who is a foreigner ; in selecting 
Masters, no prefercnct is given to a Hugby man : 344-34C. 
The Foundationers wear no particular dress; 347, 348. 
Itecjuiring a two years' residence has somewhat checked Ihe 
influx of strangers, but ihose who do come slay longer ; Ihey 
now frequently come before their boys are old enough fur 
arliool, so that when ihey are old enough ihey become Fouildn- 
tioners tl once ; 349-351. (Afr. ffcjfard.—The pOHlion of the 
Foundationers Is much more advantageous than it was origi- 
nally 1 the educBtion is in6ailely superior, and more varied ; 
352, 353. Has known Rugby aS years, during whicli it has 
increased fiom a population of under 4.000, lo 7,818 ; in 1831, 
it was 3,500 only ; Ihe increase has arisen by ihe immigration 
of new inbabilanls, in some measure owing lo the railways, but 
mainly lathe popularity of Itugbyasa place of education : the 
town it so altered, Ihal a person set down in it without being 
told where he was, would not rccogniie Ihc place ; the value of 
the property in il, during the lost 30 years, lias probably 
IncreaM^d 25 per cent. ; 354-368. Tho population that 
supplies the Foundationers is chiefly a fluctuating population ; 
people come to the place to get Ihe benefit of the education fur 
their diildren, and then leave ; if a person 300 years ago left a 
ichool for the benefit of the inhabitants of the town in which 
be li\vd, those inhabilaniG did not bear the same relation lo Ihe 
locality that the present inhabitants of Rugby do ; there are 
HI lesident boys in the School who are not Foundatiotwn ; 
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Ihey are in the course of qualification lo become Foundationers, 
every one of them ; Ihey become qualified ijua facta by tiring 
there Iwo years ; does not know the pioportion between the 
btma fide renidenis, and those who come for the purpose of Ihe 
education ; 3G9-3S0. Any tradesman of Rugby can send his 
son to the School -. 381. (Z>r. Trnip/e:— Foundationers ad- 
mitted by Ihe Head Master m'thoul application to Ihe Trualeei ; 
385. Has three times as many applications for the admiition 
of non- Foundationers as ho can lahe into the School ; 391, 392, 
The 14,000/. raited under the 51 Ceo. IIL was spent in tlie 
erection of a chapel, and increasing Ihe number and stipcnda 
of tlie Exhibitioners; 9S6.-390. School billsare aeni in lo the 
parents twice a year ; GSt. is Ihe half-yearly average ; hat 
known the yearly bills amount to lest than 100/. ; 393-401. 
Dancing, drawing, drill, riSe corps, menlioued; 403-407. 
Assignment of " tludiet " and bedrooms depends solely on Ihe 
discretion of Ihe Masters of the boarding houses ; il it rare lo 
have as ftw as two boys in a bedroom ; btotliers are generally 
placed logether; 411-415. Prefers Ihc Rugby tyslein of 
studying in the studies, lo the Eton plan of studying in Ihe 
separate bedrooms ; also prefers large bedrooms, by which be 
means rooms conltinitig more than Iwo ; private prayers 
arc tald In the studies i or in Uie bedrooms, before going 
lo bed ; 438-443. Diet ; the food is good, tufficieni, and 
well eookcd ; hit own boys eat nearly I lb. of meal a day ; 
eomploinlt rare ; when made, inquiry was at once instituted, 
and remedy applied, if any required ; reioil lo pastrycooks 
neither customary nor recogniied : 416MS1. Watbing and 
bilhiog, sponge baths, bathing in the Avon ; 444-450. 

Further examined, with Mr. Hefl'oid, page 3S4. 

(Afr. i/t^uni—ei plains the eapiution fee paid to the Head 
Mosier fur a Foundationer by the Trustees ; 
17 Geo. lit., Si. hy the 1808 oriter of Ilie Coui 
and 1 /. 6m. by the 1 823 order of Chancery, and another fee of lika 
amount, namely, Gl. Gi., divided among the Asqslanl Masleri; 
451-46S. By an Order of the Trustees, in 1S38, private luilliHI 
is made optional, and the price Hied at 10 guineas for Ihe Upper 
School and til for tho lAver ; aiich order has not becu altered, 
but 10 guineas Is now paid foi tlie Lower School as well as lh« 
higher; 465-)77. (.Dr. 3'niip/< ;— Does not know when 10 
guineas were first taken insteod of sii ; it was btfoie be be- 
came Head Mailer; llieni are very few In the I^wer School 
who have private lutora; 478-480. (ifr. Hefford :--Vniet 17 ■ 
Geo. HI. c. 71. the Writing Mnsler'i remiineraiion it Iff. ; 
but in 1S26 the TruslL'cs increased it to 50/, ; 4S1-4S3, Tlie 
witness is eatmined with regard to the exhibitions cIuTged in 
Ihe Kcoounl put in at 960^, and explains Ihe change which has 
been made wiib regard lolhem; 4B4-4S8. At the lime of the 
Founder's death, Ihe value of the Warwickshire properly was 
more than Iwiee that at London; now the London u 46 times 
that of Worwickihire ; 4H9-499. At present there is not ■ 
Brownsover boy in ilie School ; all Ihe Foundalionenare from 
Bugby ; 49.3-190. Hands in a table showing Ihe population 
of Rugby at different periods from 1563 lo IBGI ; 497-500. 
The rateable value oF the properly has trebled In 30 years; SOS, 
Rugby was origiiuilly a chantry aiuched lo Clidon, but that 
was anterior to Ihe time of Ihe Founder ; 501. Portions of 
the Head Master's land liave been added in recent years lo Ihe 
School close; perhaps other ground in the neighbourhood might 
be obtained fbr the Master's use, but thai is doubtful, and at all 
events Ihc price would be high ; 524-543. 

Dr. TtufLi further examined alone, page 2S7. 

Tlie arrangement not to lake boarders under 12, but lo admit 
resident boys earlier, if competent to commence learning Latin, 
does not affect tlie prosperity of the School; 513. Would have 
no olijeetion to make final and compulsory the rnolulion of the 
Trutlrct la disconiinue appcnnling to fellowships, except in 
tpecitl caset; 544-547. The accounts contain all ihe school- 
payments made by the Head Mailer, except a few prises wliiib 
areenlered In the School lists : 548-555. If a boy is so back- 
ward thai he cannol rise abote the Lower School by the lime he 
is 16, or reach Ihe Sixth Form by Ihe time he is 18, it is pre- 
sumed that the Uugby system i> not adapted for his educailun, 
and thai it is better Ilial he should be lenl where he on get 
more individual inslruclion and special preparation ; hence tlie 
rule thai a boy cannol remain [n Ibe Lower School alter 16, nor 
below the Siilh Form after 18; S56-53B. The rule ia not 
siricily adhered to, but il is never broken without special per- 
mission ; 559-562. A few boys are placed in the Fifth Form 
on ihelr arrival ; none in the Sixth; 563-567. A boy is re- 
quired lo lea veal Ibe end of the half year following bis nineteentli 
birth-day; 566-568. Tlie Trusieei are always consulted by 
the Head Master befbre the introduction ofany new study into 
Ihc School ; 5SS-S73. Every AssisUni Master hat a large 
discretion In determining «hat books he would use in leaching 
his form ; he cannol, however, use any grammar be likes ; at 
the beginning of the half year he sends a report to Ihe Head 
Mutirr of what ho ia going to do in bis form, and then tha 
Head Master interferes, if he thinks proper ; tha Head Master 
is responsible for everything, but he consults the other Maslert 
onto a month ; 574-5S6. Dr. Temple explains by rcferenca 
to a table the constitution and working of ttie ■' parallel divi- 
"sions;" 587-608. The classical .Masttrs teach divinity and 
history ; in these subjects they are bound by a cycle which ei- 
lendi over Ihreo years, and which it to arraltged thai the great 

Qq3 
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bulk of the School a working at the same periods at once ; 
cipl«n« lhi«; G09-619, 634-687, «nd 638-639. Holidiy 
usks ; 630-623. Dctermlnadon of the number of leia in 
nutheinatiOT by the malhemstical nnil modern \aagaagL- 
Mastcrsi 62B-637. ITiysiml arience-, modem langmges, hoiv 
far compuliory; French learned firit, (hun Cermani under Ihe 
prrHiit irraniieinenl a boy may go through Rugby without 
learniii); Fnnch or Gelrnan at all ; there are »ery few who 
do not (tudy modern language! 1 modern liingiuge coaieraaUon 
claaiea iinl computiory ; ichool details and entrance exa- 
tninalioil 10 determine the boy's posilioti in claasiis, modern 
langungei, and mathematicii fi40-6T5. Mode of reeulaling 
prr?motians ; the supremacy oT the claasici mainwined hy 
the greater number of leuoni given in claasiosj tlie same 
number of marks given for each lesHm ; the proportion 
of marks may he staled at TB in clatiiicB, including divi- 
nity and history, 13 for mathematics, and 10 for modern 
languages; more School details ; 676-709. The cinmlnalions 
ar« searching i the vliols School have the same papera In 
Iba Juno examination, not in the December; the two eaami- 
ncrs fram Oifurd and Camhridge arc informed before-hand 

Vice Clianoellort who appoint these eiimineia ; ihesameei- 

aminen examine in malliemaiict, moilern languages, and nalu- 

Ul tcicnce, getting aaustance in any division if Ihey rei]uire it ; 

'7y>-797. Further details as lo the eiami nations j T3B-7S0. 

^.^irai, details conserning ihem ; iu classical eilras the boy 

* Wvayi ba* Ihe assislanee of his pritatc tutor, in mathemalical 

ir he obooaea; 7SI-S0S. Eihibitioiih ; 8US-B13. Work of 

private tutor. Private tutor repjris to the parent? moBlhly 

concerning his pupil; when the pupil docs not board with 

the lutor, Ihe boarding houM Muster reporta as well, adding 

lo the tutor's report what iie thinks of the boy's general 

etnduct; SK-tHSS. The boy cboosm his boarding bouse, and 

' ibe head of the house is hii laior ; the hoy cannot change ; 

lulon; if he lodged in the house of a mathemaUcal Master 
lie might go 10 thai Master, hut as a rule he goes to hii lutor; 
thinks tire lutorial system necesury, and lliat it is bIh) bene- 
ficial bolli intellectually and morally; had he to go Iu a new 
acho<J lo orgaoiie it he would iuiroduru the tutorial syitem, 
but not in ■ very small school, because ihere every Maalcr 
knows every hoy, whereas in a large school Ibis is quite im ■ 
posailile, and with tile tutorial ajBtem every boy is attached 
to some one; Ihe subject pursued i aa9-857. The average 
number of boys under a Master is now 33, the average 
number of pupils under a clasHical tutor 45; dues not con- 
sider Ilia nuoihen too great for eilher Masler or boys; 653- 
aS4. When boys, under cireumstanccs, are allowed lo drop 

lall off in their clanucs and Iok llielr interest in scholarship i 
855-8i6. llie librariet in the boarding houiea are much 
used; the buys lubicribe lev. a year j tliey select theit own 
books but have to tike th.m to the Masler of the house for 
appraval ; SS9-9S5. Trliet given fur drawing, wiih marka 
enough to mate the difference of a place or two at the end of 
tlie lialf year ; Ihia works ver>' furlv ; gives the marks himself 
with the drawing Moaler; B66, S6T. Fains have been taken by 
successite generations of Masters to foster, in tbe public opinion 
of till.- School, a strong sense of truth, and a strong cense of 
the duly of keeping up the good name of the School; the 
Siith Form boys are considered by their schoDl-fellows as the 
natural guordiana of the good name of the Scliool ; BG8, 8SS, 
All the boys attend service in the chapel on Sundays, Good 
Friday, Ascension Day, All Saints, the SOtb October, which 
is I.awn;nce Sheriff the Founder's day, and Passion week ; 
on other occosioiu there are prayers in the great School; 
prayers in the houses every night ; also on Sundny mornings, 
unless Ihert is early service in the chapel; on week day morn- 
ings there an prayers in the great school ; on tlie queation of 
having the morning pisyers in the chapel has consulted 
many old Rugbeiaas, and the rctult is thai all who arc sons 
of clergymen are in favour of using tbe chapel, all tbe rest 
■f^ainit it; for himself he .would not make the change 
without being sure of its utility, for it would be a mistake 
to outrun the religious feelings of the hoys thcmtelvea ; ihe 
prayers arc read in the chajwl by the MB^Ie^s in rulaiiun, 
minus the Litany; 870-883, ami 884. PrTwrulion for con- 
firmation devolves on ihu tutors and Ihe boording house Mas- 
ters, if clergymen ; 883, and 892-895. The attendance at 
Holy Communion ia large immediately after confirmation, sub- 

untial feeling among ihc boy» ; 385-891. Sunday lessons ; 
898, 899. Punishnrcnts : solitary confinement fur an hour or 
two, and caning on the hand (not exceeding half a doaen 
blows), wiiu'ng oul Latin and Greek, learning by heart, flog- 
giugi writing oul may tend lo damage the handwriting a 
llHle : flog^ng very rarely inflicted ; the Sixlh Form exempt 
from flogging, it is not used even iu Ihe Fifth, a big boy 
is nol Bogged ; the average of floggings might be four a 
year i it viuuld be inflicted fbr telling u lie, common swearing, 
or obscene langu^e ; it sometimes happens ihat parents are 
requested lo remove iheir ions ; perhaps once a rear a boy is 
eipelled ; htlle lioys would be flogged privulely, but boys who 
nrg flogged for gr.ivc moral offences are generally jjunished in 
. UicpreacnceorrourortheBiMh Form; the lubjeci pursued; 
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900-940. The Sintb Form also report olTencc* to tJ 
MasUr, if such as they cannot correcl Iberaselyei^ of thin* 
better to leave to the Head Master ; this happens three or fbait 
limes a year ; an offence committed in a boating house wooll' 
he reported lo Ihe basriling house Master i if commilteil in A* 
school close, to the Head Masler i 941-945. A .Sixth Fom,^ 
lioy may set lines loan oHfendcr not in tne Siilh. Form 
him over the shoulders, but not kick him, or strike 1 
IheSst; 946-951. The real check to an excess^ of m 
is the power of appeal, either tu the whole Sixth Form u 
tlie Head Masler ; an appeal is made every now and Ihea ; 
Sislh Form may inflict punishment on the spot, if aot ib^, , , 
by appeal ; if Ihe appeal is claimed, he holds his hand ; tf in 
possible lliat a Sjith Form boy of 18, mighl cane a boy of IT 
953-959. In Ihc word "csne," witness mcludef an astiplal., 
or a small slick ; iha Sixth Form carry canes habilualljr «n%, 
when Ihey are prspastors. and are " calling uv^" ; SfiO-Wb- 
The Sixth Form ha>e bounds, but the* arc man ext«kM 
Ihan 4he bounds of Ihe other boys ; they have Ifkewiie ajtlMr 
IriBing exemptions ; 964-9SS. Tbe m.inagement of tbeaAll 
close is in the hands of " the big tide levee," eonoisting oTlii 
the boys in the Upper School ; they make regulations (or At 
games, aud have n right to tsi the whole School, a ' " " - 
approval of Ihe Head Master, and subject also Iu I 
Ihal Ihey themselves pay Iwice as much taxation as the n 
the boys ; 969. Fagging, as it exists at Rugby, is on 
whole healtlirul; the Sixth Form fog Ihc boys below Ihc' 
Upper School, to Ihat the " Twenty," the Fifth, and Ihe !«*« . 
Fifth cSn neither fag nor he fagged ; Ihe fogs do not wail M' 
Iheir fag master:! at meals ; at sujiper, they fetch their mailcA 
bread and cheese, and toast the bread. {Lord Dnua: — I 
presume from this that tliey do not do what used lo be dooa , 
in my lime at school, clean shoes? (Dr. Timpk:~So; 970- 
976. The Sixth Form have also the power to eornpel all bljt 
to lake part in ihc games who are not exempted by autbonlf ■ 
what is called fagging al cricket has tery much disappMiefs 
but a Siiih Form has pi>wer to call to a boy under his juris- > 
diction, " Come and tag oul," and keep tliem fagging an booc 
and a half; but this is rarely exeicised ; the 'e is no faifffngtS' 
rackels ; the Sixth Form can compel the attendance of ta 
smaller boys at foot-ball ; 977-999. Inilances of groi* abi 
of the power of fagging would be suie lo come to the kno 
ledge of the Masters if Ihey were frequent. Eiptaias bows 
if a Sxth Form boy saw another Sixlh Form abuse his powi 
he would bring the case before tbe Sixth Form generally ; ll 
Sixdi Form is too small a body to hold its power by torn 
993-999. Very little bullying at Rugby ; public opiaH 
would resist bullying, and resist it indignantly ; 1000-1001 
A strong feeling exists in tbe School of the absolute dutj 4 
telling the truth, not only among themselves, hi 
Masters; 1001-1003. There are only two Terms i 
although at otlier Schools, such as Eton and Harrow, there ar^ 
three ; prefers the Rugby practice, and does nol Ihinfc I] 
lengthened School periods are attended with any impropar, 
strain on either Masters or boys ; 1004-1013. Time fbrwtf*^ 
and lime for play at Rugby; 1013-1018. The School a< 
close contain 13 acres; 1019, lOSa The voluDteen ■ 
under rules made by themselves; opinions on tliis and M 
literal subjecb ; 1031-1036. It more frequently OCCB 
than the world imagines that boys remarkable fbr htft 
leclual power are also remarkable for athletic superloHlr |l 
1037. Rugby, at present, has M Maaters to 463 bo)t,pTtaf, 
33 boys to a form ; thinks 33 rather too miuy, because, wi4 
iversgeofSS, Ihere must inevitably he in someofttie fsma. 
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e of 26 would b< 
ofrai'^ing the School fees from 15^ guineas lo 90; belianlt 
this would not be complained of by pareiils, and the gain !■' 
leaching would be great ; mora boys are refused every JMr< 
than admilled; that extra charge would give ' ' ' ' 

Masters ; 1031-1036. States and explains his opinion aa tl 
the value of matbeinatics and physical science as inatnuiMal] . 
of mental culture, and as compared with literature, lahieb bt 
considers superior In this respect; the subject amplified; JQ$7-t 
1043. Suppoung the School fees raised lo 30 guineks, he' 
recommend ttiat money should be hoirowed in order to CI ^ . 
the School ; and in llie event of the Fruslees agreeing to bll 
suggestion, has no doiiht that means could he found of bujrioc ' 
cither land or houses for llie enlargemenl ; moreover, a pan Si 
Ihe School properly down behind the Cfaupel might be usad fo'l 
new schools; 1U49-I051. Cannot su^'grat any improTcBM "' 
in the existing system of education at Rugby, bul thidka ^ 
system may be improved in its ojieratioii ; 1053-tQ51t ■ . 
IO56-I06a. Opinion as lo the lulvantage of Ihe public sdloal' 
system, both lo the diligent and lo the idle hoy ; 1055. Tbongfe 
tbe present teachers of French and German at Rugby can at- 
Ihc same time form ihe minds of Iheir pupils, be regards Ac' 
modern language masterships as the moM diSieult to Bll 
1061, lOeS. Expresses an opinion adverse lo a further ei 
sion Rt Rugby of what in its development is drnomit 
" bifurcation ; " on coming to Hugby his incliiiatiod 
Btronglv the other way ; " bifnrcalion " is 1>eing tried at C 
lenham'and Marlboreugh; IOGS-I068. " ' ■ • - 
or five jears ii great many soholarsliip* 
the Universities for clauieat and maibcmaEical aitainmenti 
good scholars of Rugby ar« beginning lo derive givat b 
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Tciir;.!, tliir Rev. FacMiicn— nmt. 

frum llielr (ucceu in the comprtiilutit ; IL ii in Pieir]]t!on for a 
boy tu leave Ru^bjf with ■» Etiiibilion anil not ubtain an Open 
schtjlartbip Hi omjif the Uaivcniliea ; Rugti;r garc »ii Ki- 
liil>itions lost yi'ar, varying Irani 4<V. to KQI., uid Hin of tiic 
uiiiavK Dblaiaed sclialanhi|i) alio; io Umi way iiOLie of tlie 
five havB less iliaii 1«/.ayrar, and some liave 1501; 1069- 
1070. Enplaiiii ■omc apparent. dlscrepuiuies in the returns of 
ichool wort, cspceUlly irilji regard to lh« absence, in Ihe 
higher forms, of Enfjlisli cuiDpoulion, ftc, ; and given nniweii 
VU various jioinU of uhool detail; 1071-1104. 

VECQUERAY,G.,E«o. (TlnR«». P. BOWDEN SMITH 
riamined with him), page 893. 

When ^e (i(«l nent tu Rugby, the quality of the meaU wai 
not good; Ihc food did not seem to be nieely Tnoked after; Dr. 
Txinpltf refannMi Ihnl. and then- U nothing of thai kind Id bv 
complained of now ; the beer ws« very good indeeil ; the die! 
waft bread and bulti^r for breakfast and tea, with eilhcr tea or 
coffci^, meal tor dinner, wjtb pudding eicfy other day, and 
bread and cttf etc and beer for *upp«r i meal only oncv a dny, 
nnleis Ihe boys luid been out for a very long run, and then meal 
would be sent in for tei ; Ihe boya used to proeurc meat for 
brcakfart ; 1648-1653. Mode of spending Sunday j chapel 
three limes, Bible lectures and religious initmclion, meals 
mu>;b walking, and preparation on Sunday of Greek TeaUment 
for Monday morning; (Greek Testament also on Tliursday) 
■■ermon in ihe afternoon by Dr. Temple or one of the Maiters ; 
Dr, Temple's sermons popular ; boys also wrote lellers borne 
on Sunday; 1654-161'3. The hoys were very carefully pre- 
pared for Confirmation by Dr. Temple by means of lecture* 
and privBic eiaminatiuns; there seemed to be s proper feeling 
on the tuhjeel among the boys ; one frequently heard the 
nrmark, " So and to is doing what one would not expect from 
■' a fellow goint' lobe conflrmed;" lSg4-]693. The Sunday 
after Confirmatiou ihe boys take llie Saervment, liul there i> no 
cotupulition ; 1694-1703. Thinks private prayer more likely 
la bu offereil in durmitoriea tliu in lingle rooms ; a fellow 
would not like 10 lie noticed u noC uyinK Ids prayeri ; lileuce 
is required for prayer ; 1709-1705. Prefers dormllorin lo 
kmall sleeping rooms because there would always be a Sixth 
Form boy in suth dormilnry j 1706-1709. Effect of this 
on Ihe Siith Form boy III hii private reading ; 1710-171S. 
Thinks there waa no bedroom bullying at Itugby ; 1TI9~ 
1T9J. Private tuition necessary aa soon as a boy hai 
reached ihc middle of the School, if he wanu lo hate any 
potitinn in the form al all ; the boarder has a private tutor 
from his entrance ; Ibe fee ij 10 guineas, pud aa an extra by 
le piireuti ; Ihe subject pursued In detail I I7S6-I75'1. From 
is (Xpcrivucv al Cambiidge think* that ihv heiul bo)a of 
Rugby have read marc vhcn they come lu the University than 
the hca.1 boja of Eton and Harrow, hnt not more than llie 
liead buys of Slircwsbury ; 1755. Di-taits of Hie elassies 
generally read by a boy g<nng to Trinity or Balliol from 
the front ranks of Kugby ; I756-1TS5. Thinks there is 
too much original compoaition in Latin and Greek at Rugby ; 
and too little of translation into Latin and Greek ; details 
on thia lubjed; 178S-I806. Assisting eaeh other in oom- 
poiition is not thought ill of in school ; preparation of leasona; 
1807-1817. The principal stimulants to work at Rugby 
^k are a de>ire to rise in tbe aehool, the hope of a prise, 
^^ and Ihe fear of punishment; 1818. The home inliuence 
^K o|wialea well ; Ilie parenia take interest In Ibe progress 
^> of their sons i the school lakes great interest in the public 
^P eompi-tiiimu and piixes g IB1<>-ISS9. Thinks tbe boys 
V are not overworked ; 1 823. They work more than 30 hours ■ 
^t week I l«35'ie39. Operation of the parallel forms ; 1891- 
H 10.14. Consideralile intercourse belwi^en Ihe Head Master 
^H and iIk oilier maslcrs and Ihe boys ; Ihe Head Mailer and other 
^B masters would see the games, and four or flue of ibe miutcra 
^K join j one of Ihi; masters was the best hand al fool-ball in the 
^B School ) IB10-I850. About two luurs a week given to modern 
^H languages in fichuol, besides cxerciaea and preparing lessons ; 
^K much attention paid to the lessona, which moreover couni in 
Ibu mirks ; rme of the leaeher* is a German, but be has no 
dilHculiy in keeping order ; did no Frendi at Rugby, he knew 
it vhen he went ; hut learned German ; knew nothing of the 
language before, bul wben he left could read Schiller pretty 

»well 1 learned it grammalically, wiib a aorrect pronunciation, 
but could not speak it ; detaiU as to the learning of mudern 
Unguages nt Rugby, and opinion* on various points of the sub- 
. jeet; I851-18S4. The classical fbllnwi at Rugby thought 
Inoilern Unguages iafia dig^ and a bore -, 1874 and 1889. 
Tliiiiks it would be unpopular among the boys lo give modern 
langunge* a more tolid place in icliool teaching than they now 
occupy ; 1890. Pbytucal science as an aliernsiive of modern 
languages; 188S-188S, and 1902-1905. History and geo- 
graphy not enough attended to at Itupby ; thinks an hour 
■ mlKht be spared lo those subjects from classic* ; 1891- 
d 1910-1913. Private reading of modern literature : 
Carlyle, Shakesprare, TennyMn, Macaulay were read, also (he 
novels of Sco It. KiiiKsley.aod Dickens not those of Thackeray ; 
1314-1927. There was a debating society at Rugby, to which 
iiembers were elected by ballot ; Ihe members diseusaed I 
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I&49. Boys 

; 1 954-1 937. 



doMQ miles i most ul ibe tuns at pteseol 

miles; 1958-196S. Looking back to liia lime at Harrow, 
ibinki il was emphiyed educaiionally a* well as it could have 
been i cannot imiagine any better Dunufactory for turning Ibe 
raw malerial lo tiie best account; with the ciccption of bis 
snggeslions as to Iranslalions and history and geography, he 
do« not wish lo see the Rugby system malerUlly altered; he 
finds the position of Ihe Rugby boy generally as good a* any 
other at the Universiiy ; thinks the Rugby system a* good as u 
public scliool lyUem can be made ; and look* to llie educuioD 
he received there with saliafacliou and gratitude, JII6S-1971. 
WARNER, HENRY LEE, Esa., page SBS. 

Wi-iit to Riigby School in 1854 and left in 1860.*inee which 
has been al Si. John'* College, Cambridge; 1502, 1503. 
There arc a number of residents of Rugby and within a radiut 
of five mile* whose lontare at Ihe School, as many as 90 boyst 
Ibey are upon a footing of peifect cqualiiy wiih Ihc oiher boys 
■when Ihey get into ihe Middle or Upper School ; some are ilie 
sons of Iradeamen of the town ; no difference i« observed with 
regani to them when Ihey ri.e ; but wry few do rise, for they 
enier the School knoiving no Latin or Greek, and are either 
taken away very suuii or elae n ' ' 
1504-1511. Dutie* and power 
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silence for about five minuiea between' 10 and a ouarTe'r Mst'for 
private prayers, also lo say public prayers in hall at lialfpast 
nine should ihe Master not come duwn, and besides tliis, they 
have lo prevent any eicessive noise in the house ; then, oul of 
the house they have lo interfere on seeing any hoyi enter ■ 
public-house oi do anything else thai is wrong, in prenU 
smoking, bullying, or anything of ihe kind, and generally ftt 
look after ihc fellows ; ihey could lend the boys up, s« Uwin 
lines lo learn or write, or gite Ihem a licking witliacane, 
subject lo appMl; 1512-1520, 1530, and 1538-1541. Tlw 
caning is a terious puniahmenl; in School it is generally in- 
flicted on tile spur of the moment, bul a hlastcr is presnil; 
on other ocea»ons tbey would have the offender up to ihaCr 
study, or before Ibe Siilli of ibe house, or before ibe Siilb of iIm 
School if it were a very public offvnee, aitd even in some eases 
before the wtiule house; Ibis would be in a very grave caie 
indctd, where aU tbe house was interested in seeing the punish- 
ment, e^., in anaggnvated case of bullying; tS3l-IS!9and 
l5rlI-lS35. Tliero was very liillc bullying at Ruj-by in hi* 
lime; personal violence would be ^gravaled bullying; 152*- 
1526. Silence i* iiol kept at dinner ; Ihe boy* are allowed lo 
Ulk during ilinner, in their bed room* alio after they are all in 
bed ; 15S7. The monitorial sysleiii lu establi'Jicd al Rtigby 
workiialisEictorily and has theiuppori of public opinion; very 
fea- &g* object lo il ; 1 J2B, 1529. More details of Hie moni- 
torial system ; think* that discipline i« (ar better in tlie hand* 
of ihe Slsth Form than it would be in the hands of Ihe Mastcn 
tlu-mselvcs; remember* no flagrant instance of monitorial abuie ; 
1549-1572. There was liule drinking at Rugby in bis time ; 
when he went, public opinion was nailbrr against nor in Ikvour 
of Ihe praciice of drinking; when he left it wa* ralber against 
it; public-houies were liiile used, visiting ihem waa rather di»- 
counlenanced, and a monitor Mould Mop it; ]S;s-IS79. Afler 
a great match of fool-ball or eiicket, a player would get beer at 
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[580-1589. l-'Bnl* not allowed al Itugby;" in his second' 
half »omc fellows were discovcral playing; there iras liule 
gambling; 1.190-1592. Ihe Sixth Form would consider Ihem- 
selves bound lo inWrftre in case of any gross immorality; the 
tone of Ihe Sihool high; Ihero wa* a very strong fi-eling 
a^fainsi lying, even to the Matters; "cribbing" was Ihe only 
thing that seemed lo Tcquire rectifying; 1593-1597. The 
Sixlli Form punished fur smoking; Ihe School generally did 
not regard smoking a* an offence, tbey thought it silly; if a 
Siilb Form wcrB discovered smoking by aoolhcr Kaih, a 
" Siith Ivvy " would be called, and the offending Sixth inighl 
be obliged lo leave; 1593-1604. Dormitoriia; not Ibe 
practice al Rugliy to have single room* far Ihe boys ; IG05- 
1611. Tbe boys In the Siaih Form.aboDI 40 in number, alone 
have Ihe power of lagging ; due* not ttiink tlie power I* often 
abused; fagi would soineiimes have to fi-Ich hoi water in tbe 
morning, aud to make the lo«l for brcakfaat and tea daily ; 
16I2-1GI6. There was olso what was called " night fagging," 
in which the fxgs had to wait half an hour, while Ibe Sxlh and 
Fifth were t.upping togetlicr. lo frU'b bread or beer, or anything 
of that sort; 161(>-16ia, Tlie "study" fag had lo dust the 
room, and put ihe b<K^i On the tlielves ; rather liked tbe 
fagging. Iiecause it gave him an upportuniiy of talking In the 
'; kindly relations generally established 
r prelects hi* &g, 



between the Mailer aiid hi* bg ; 
snd somelime* looks over hii lessons ; nev 
of ijiiicful fagging; 1619-1629. The fag 
with keeping ihe cricket ground in order 
liable to be fagged out at cricket, but Ihxl i' 
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were compelled to play at foot-ball ; 1 630-1 636. I n the cricket 
leaiion fifteen hours a week would be devoted to cricket; 1637- 
1641. 

WILSON, J. M., Esq., page 280. {See evidence of the Rev. 
R. B. Matoe, page 280.) 

Further examined. 

Came to Rugbj three years ago as mathematical Master; 
had studied no physical science experimentally till six 
months before; 1357-1361. Stays in his school about 
four hours a day, three days in the week, working with 
his mathematical pupils; during a portion of that time the 
chemical pupils are in the laboratory acyoining, working at 
the analyses which he gives them, he being at hand to answer 
questions in case tliey find a difficulty; 1362, 1363. FacU 
and opinions with regard to the character of his pupils ; 1364- 
1371. Some of them are of the highest ability; and on the 
whole they are above tlie average of the School ; 1372, 1373. 
Only one physical science set in the Sixth Form, consequently 
some of his pupils are just entered, and some have been 
studying two or three years ; meets the difficulty by sending 
the advanced pupils into the laboratory while he delivers lec- 
tures to the new comers; 1374-1384. Prises for proficiency 
in physical science; fellowships and scholarships at Universi- 
ties, some at Christchurch and Magdalen, Oxford, and 



WlLM>M, J. M., Esd.— COII^ 
possibly some at Caius at Cambridge ; they do not act aa an 
efficient encouragement to the study ; 1385-1402. The study 
of natural science is not prosecuted at Rugby as he would 
wish to see it, but he does not think it can be combined to a 
much greater extent than at present with a classical cduca* 
tion ; if all are to study classics, be does not think much more 
can be done in natural science ; classics would probably suffer 
if he took his classes three times a week instead of twice ; 
1403, 1404. Thinks the alternative between modern languages 
and physical science ridiculous ; the boys who wish for a 
modern education wish to do both ; what he would suggest is 
that classics should be left as free and open as possible ; there 
are boys who gain nothing whatever from the classics, and 
when they have reached the Fifth Form they might, with the 
sanction of their tutors, drop some of their classical wodc, others 
might drop modern languages, but it should be left very free 
if natural science is to be much studied ; there is one other 
method of teaching natural science ; there might be periodical 
lectures, say once in three weeks, and the chemistry class 
should be purely optional, not an alternative at all ; a good 
lecturer might make the subject very attractive; 1405-1412. 
Altogether, however, he thinks the state of instruction and 
proficiency in physical science at Rugby is as satisfactory 
as anything else in the School, as satisfactory perhaps as the 
study of classics ; 1413, 1414, 
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Eabl op Clarendon. I 

Lord Lvttelton. | 

Tub earl OF CLARENDON in the Chaiu. / 

1 
Tho Rev. Benj. H. Kennedy, D.D., Heud Master of Shrewsbury School ; the Rev. JonN Tardi.ev, Vicar of 
St Chad's, Shrewsbury, tlie Rev. E. C. L. Wiqiitman, Vicar of St. Alkmund's ; the Rev. Thomas B. J 
LtorD, Perpetual Curate of St. Mary's ;T. W. Trocncek, Esq., Mayor of Shrewsbury ; und J. J. Peele, 



Esq., Town Clerk and Bailiff of the Free Gvni 

1. {Lord Clarendon to Dr. Kennedy.) Wo have 
received a memorial signed by four out of five 
of the Trustees of Dr. Millington'fl cliarity, and 
also by the Mtiyor of Shrewsbury and the Town 
Clerk aod Bailittl Do you speak for the Trustees on 
this occasion ?^Dr. Kennedy.) Tlie Trustees are 
kind enough to desii'e that I should do so. 

2. (Lord Clarendon.) The Commissioners are 
glftd to see you and these gentlemen to consult 
with you aa to the memorial you have Hubmittcd t« 
us, and to receive any information from you as to the 
conversion of these four Millington scholarships. 
Perhaps in the first place I had better ask you 
whether there has been any communication with 
Magdalen College on the subject. Are they aware 
of your wish ? — (_i?/-, Kennedy.) Certainly, they 
are aware. I mentioned to Mr. Bright, the tutor, for 
tho information of tho college, that it was our inten- 
tion to lay such a memorial before the Commis- 
Bioners, and they are quite aware of our general 
feeling on tho subject. We think tho school has an 
equitable claim to the benefit of a moiety of the estate, 
one half having been alienated entirely from the 
school for the sole benefit of Magdalen College. 
We contend that it was tho intention of the 
testator. Dr. Millington, who was born in the town, 
and was educated at the school as well as at Mag- 
dalen College, that the school and tho college should 
equally share tho benefit of the estate. We con- 
tend that there is a peculiar hardship in this case, 
because the benefaction was for scholarships or exhi- 
bitions for the school ; and the conversion of those into 
fellowships, or rather the creation of fellowships in- 
stead of new scholarsbips or cshibitions, was an after- 
thought, and only decreed by the Court of Chancery, 
at the instance of the Trustees, in the latter part of 
the last century. One of the two fellowships was 
founded so late as 1817, and tho other only a few 
years ago, in 18o6, and we aro certain that the four 
Shrewsbury Trustees would never have concurred in 
the petition to Chancery to create fellowships instead 

L^of uholarsbipa ov exhibitions, if they had J|elieved 



School, called in. 
that those fellowships would be alienated to the sole 
benefit of Magdalen College, while the school was to 
be left with only a moiety of the bcnclit arising from 
the half-share. At present tho estate which was 
intended for the equal benefit of two public in- 
stitutions has throe-fourths of it appropriated to the 
benefit of one of those public institutions. 

3. In what manner did Magdalen College receive 
tho information of your intention ? — They did not 
answer the letter, nor perhaps was it necessary 
that they should do so. 1 mentioned it in a letter I 
was writing to Mr. Bright in answer to one from 
him. I have intimated to the master and tho tutor 
of the college all along that it was the intention of 
Dr. Millington's four Trustees in Shrewsbury to moot 
tho question whenever they had an opportunity of 
doing so. They have been made quite aware of it. 

4. You considor you have given them sufficient 
notice of your intention ? — 1 think so; I am sure I 
have substantially given them notice. 

5. How long ago was that? — I communicated our 
intention to them a few days before the memorial was 
transmitted to the Commissioners. 

e. That is some weeks ago ?— Yes. 

7. Tbey had time to prepare any counter-statement? 
— Yes. 

8. Do you conceive there will bo any opposi- 
tion on tho part of the college ? — I conceive there 
will, from tiie answer wo received tho year before 
last, when they stated that they had, under a pressure 
they could not resist, yielded to tho arrangement 
when it was proposed by the Cambridge Commission. 
Our reply was that wo should bo willing to acquiesce 
in the surrender of the fellowships to Magdalen 
College, if the college would acquiesce in the sui'- 
render of the scholarships to Shrewsbury school 
independently of tho college. But that was officially 
declined. 

0. {Lord L>/lleUon.\ Tho mastt-r of Magdalei 
College is the other 'Iriistee, i- ' 
fifth Trustee. 
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10. He is ID no wny concurring or joining in the 
itiemoriiil ? — No ; we did not apply to him for that 
purpose. 

11. The other four Trusteos have done so ? — Tea. 

12. (Lord Clarendon.') Tou are aware that we 
have no power to give effect to your wishes? — We 
are quite aware that at present the Commissioners 
have no auch power. 

1 3. In what way would you suggest that we should 
assist you in giving ciFeet to this proposal ; in 
what way da you consider that we should prcK^ed ? 
— We had uo delinite notion of the way in which the 
CoinmiE^ioiicr^ would be able to assist us ; but wo 
thougiit that the recommendations of the Conimis- 
sionera of Public Schools might result in an Act of 
Parliament similar to that which was passed with 
reference to the two Universities, giving power to 
the Commissioners to carry out what they should 
recommend. 

i4. Or to some similar body ? — Yes. 

15. That in our report we should give our opinion 
upon this subject ? — Yes. 

16. Did the Cambridge University Coinmissionei's 
express any opinion in reply to your application ?^ 

. They said they hod not the power to give effect to it. 

17. But did they express any opinion aa to the 
equity of your claim ? — No, they did not oxpresa any 
opinion. 

18. Are you clear of the accuracy of that state- 
ment that the Cambridge CommiBsioners said they 
had no power to open the scholarships ? — Mr. Bun- 
bnry, the secretary, stated so in his correspondence 
with me. He said they had no power to open 
the scholarships, and they did not give any opiniou 
upon the equity of our case. They said the disappro- 
priation of the fellowships was in accordance with the 
general principles they had laid down ; they had power 
to do that, and not power to do tlic other, and bo on, 

19. {Lord Li/Uellon.) The four old scholarships 
are still existing, are they not ? — Yes, they are. The 
state of the case is this — the MilJitigton estate is let 
on lease at 250^. a year, aud therefore we may assume 
it to be let not at rack rent ; there is also an accu- 
mulated fund of 10,300/. consols. Thus the estala 
la very nearly divisible into two parts ; and the 
claim we venture to lay before the Commiasionei's to- 
day is this : let the college take the estate and give 
us the money for the benefit of Shrewsbury school 
in such a way as the Commissioners may think 
proper to recommend Purliament to siinction. The 
equity of the caee would thus be satisfied and a great 
public good conferred. 

20. I see by this paper there are four scholarships 
existing of the value of 63/. each per annum ? — Yes. 

21. Thosi! are four scholarships for the benefit of 
this school ?— They are. 

■22. Scholarships to Magdalen College ? — Yea. 

23. And the important question relates to the 
aurplus fund beyond that? — No, I think not. We 
claim first that those four scholarships should be 
open ; that is we suggest as a matter of equity that 
hereafter, those seholaiships inslcad of being appro- 
priated to Magdalen College, should, for the benefit 
of Shrewsbury school, become exhibitions open to uny 
college in either University, i.e. that they should 
be open as widely as possible. 

24. In consequence of those two fellowships being 
now alienated from the school ? — They have alien- 
ated the two fellowships and consolidaied them 
into one, and they require of us now (and it lias not 
been resisted on our part) to pay the entire sum of 
252/. per annum into the hands of the bursar of 
the college, that is, of the master, and that has been 
done. We did not think it wise to attempt any 
resistance J we preferred making the equity of our 
claim, as it appeared to ua, as widely known as 
possible, especially making it known to the Commis- 
sioners of Public Schools, in the hope that tiie caae 
would recommend itself to tliem. 

25. Then there would be one open fellowship on 
the one hand, and four open scholarships on the 



other? — That ia so ; one open fellowship, which * 
two appropriated fellowships, and equivalent to four: 
Bcholarshipa in point of value, 

26. {Mr. Vaaghan.) Is the only destination prs^ 
scribed for the scholarships that for the benefit oc 
Shrewsbury school ? — Shrewsbury school and Mai 
dalcD College. 

27. I see in the table, page 21, " The relationsuf till 
" said Dr. Millington "? — That, I think, must be Sfi 
James Milling ton's. Tliat is another foundation. 

28. What I am alluding to are the scholanhipi 
of 63/. each per annum ? — We have never heard o| 
any relations of Dr. Millington in reference to tl 

29. According to this table, those scholusfaipj: 
of 63'. each per annum are to be given in die BiBt 
instance lo the relations of Dr. Millington, w||» 
shall have been educated at Shrewsbury school ?-~l 
think that ia not correct. 

30. This table then is not absolutely to b« 
depended upon except with reference to the exliibi< 
tioDs for the school, the funds for which you ban' 
in your own hands ? — I tliink there must be ao e 
as to the relations of Dr. John Millington. 

31. (To Me Rev. T. B. Lloyd.) You feel < 
fident the scholarships are not given for the benefit' 
of Dr. Millington's relations who shall have 1 
educated at Shrewsbury ? — I am very confident of that' 

{Dr. Kennedy.) There is about 300/. in 
er's hands ; in consols 10,300/., so that there shon^J 
be 10,600/. in money existing now, 

32. {Lord LytteUon.) The will of Dr. Millingti»J 
has no relation to the fellowships at all ? — No rel*^^ 
tion to the fellowships at all. The fellowships wereti. 
after-thought entirely, established through the applies 
tion to Chancery. It was thought four scholarships 
were as many as were desinible, and as the numbr 
of fellowships in Magdalen College wns small, it w 
towards the end of the last century, suggested i 
acted upon that a petition should lib presented t 
Chancery to have fellowships instead of scholarship 

33. {Lord Clarendon.) I suppose it is considere 
as a disadvantage that the hoys should be bound "i 
go to Magdalen College ? — I wish to say with i 
to Magdalen College, that you cannot have a i 
respectable, well-con<l acted college. We have I 
greatest possible respect for the master and for I 
members of the college ; but it is one of the smal 
colleges in the University, and of course it mnat ,1 
for the benefit of Shrewsbury school to have tlMr 
choice as open as possible. \ 

34. {Mr. Vaughan.) Upon what principle do tti^ 
electors make their election ? — The scholars luj 
elected at Magdalen College ; I believe the colb^ 
has that right. We have always wished that thn 
should elect immediately from the school. 

35. Then it has been necessary they should t 
lo Magdalen College, in the first instance, in order t 
qualify themselves as candidates ? — That has been « 

36. In making their election what has been it. 
standard by which they have made the selection j- 
That I am unable to state ; I should say they li 
dealt fairly by the school. 

37. They have done it by examination?— Yes, the 
have done it by examination. 1 do not think th 
have rejected a candidate ; indeed, if I thought a b 
from Slirewsbury was not likely to pass a fi ' 
nation I should strongly recommend him not togou] 

38. {Lord Clarendon.) They have always been fllU 
up V — They have always Icen filled up since I hav 
been Head Master. ' 

39. {Mr. Vaughan.) Yon have no detailed infoT 
mation as to how the examinations have ' 
ducted ?— No. 

40. Have you had any means of forming ajndg 
ment whether the boys elected were the best of thoi 
you sent up ? — Yes, I think so. 

41. (jtorrf CUirendon.) The boys are sent in Ui 
hope of their giving satisfaction ? — Yes ; the coUeg 
have made no complaints; they have been well sBti&fld 
with those we have sent, and they have filled up ( 
scholarships to their satisfaction. 
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42. They linve always been filled up ? — Yea. 

43. Did ft greater number than foar ever go up ? — 
Hnrdly ever, the number in tUe school being so small. 

44. (Afr. Vaughan.) But on whom does that 
depend ; does it depend on the option of the haya 
themselvoa whether they will go to Magtlalen College, 
or arc they recommended to offer themselves by the 
authorities here ? — It depends on the option of the 
lioys ; they or their parents sometimes ask my ativice, 
luid if they think proper to consult with me and I have 
an opinion I give it to thom. 

45. Aa (o their fitness ? — Tea ; I think no boy 
has ever proposed himself who was not fit. 

46. {Lord Li/ttelton.) In fact you send only four ? 
—Yes. 

47. (Hfr. Tknmp$oH.) There are a few exhibitions, 
tenable at any college, at Shrewsbury ? — No, except 
a Rmall exhibition of Dr. Taylor's, we have none. 

48. Do yon think if you had some exhibitions 
tenable at any college it would be a benefit to the 
school ? — I think it would be b beaelit to the school 
if we had four scholarships of 68/. per annum each, 
open to any college. 

The Trustees and 



49. {Mr. riTu^Aon.) May I ask whether the benefit s 
you contemplat« would consist in having iho choice 
of the place of their education at either nniversily ? 
—Giving us the choice of the place of further ] 
education. Of course every parent who wished to 
send his son to a public school, with a view to i 
scholarships or exhibitions, would be more likely to 
send Ilia son to the school where the further place of i 
education was open to his choice. 

50. {Lard Lt/ltellon.) I believe there are iome j 
exhibitions in this list which are open to either uni- 
versity ? — There are some. 

51. Are they open to all the hoys? — In default 
of certain preferential candidates. In point of fact 
1 believe that five out of the six present exhibitioners 
were not preferential candidates. But it might happen 
otherwise : it might happen there would come up n 
number of boys claiming the exhibition as a matter of 
preference t all this is a matter of chance. In the 
scheme I have sent in I have suggested that it would 
be a great benefit to the school if the .scholarships 
and exhibitions were all open. 

Mr. Peele withdrew 



The Eev. Benjamin Hall 

52. (Lord Clarendon.) You are Head Hast«r of 
Shrewsbury school ? — 1 am, 

53. How many years have you been bo ? — Twenty- 
six yeara at Midsummer. 

.54. " The property held by or in trust for that 
" school consists of the school buildings, master's 
'* houses, and tithes, a freehold house at Grinshill, 
" two chief rents, and money invested in the public 
" funds." As to the money invested in the public 
funds, from whence waa that deri ved ? — The Trustees 
have 9,000/. in the public funds which forms part of 
th,e school estate, 3,0001. of which is now set apart by 
them for the purchase of those houses which consti- 
tute my junior house, the garden attached to it, and 
the house which the Conuaissioners have seen, appro- 
priated to studies. 

'55. {Lord Lj/Uellon.) How long has that part 
of the property been in that form as money in the 
funds? — I am unable to state, hnt longer than my 
head- master ship. 

56. {Lord Clarendon.) "Shrewsbury school was 
" founded by letters patent of King Edward VI. 
" A.Ti. 1551, addressed to the bailifi^s and burgesses 
" of Shrewsbury, giving them certain tithes to found 
" a Bohool, entitled ' Libera Schola Grammatinalis 
" Regis Edwardi Sexti,' empowering them to elect 
" masters and to makt statutes, with the advice fcum 
■• iidvisamento) of the Bishop of Coventry and Lich- 
" field." How far is that acted upon as to taking the 
advice of the bishop ; is he always consulted, or does 
he merely give his approval ? — I think there has 
been no new statute made. There was a scheme 
sanctioned by Chancery ten years ago, and the bishop 
appeared by counsel, and gave his consent ofScially 
to that scheme. I know of no instance in which the 
bishop has been called in to advise. 

57. " The sole relation in which this school stands 
** to any other corporate* body is comprised in the 
"two provisions of the Act 38 Geo. 3."? — The 
Camiaissioncrs will find as they go on, there has been 

change in the constitution of the Trustees ; the 
bailiffs and burgesses have ceased to hare any share 
in the government of the schooL 

58. "(I.) That the mayor of Shrewsbury for the 
time being is chairman of the Governors and 
Trustees. (2.) That when a vacancy occurs in that 
body the other Governors and Trustees nominate 
three qualified persons to fill it, of whom the cor- 
poration electa one." How does the corporation 

proceed in making that election; is it by vole ? — 
there was an election l.tat week : I understand 
one member of the corporation was desirous of send- 
ing the list hack to the Trustees to nominate otT'fr 
persons. but Mr. Peelc, tlie town clerk, informed thi m 
I. that il'theydidso, tlie Trnsiees would havcihe power 
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Kennedt, D.D., examined. 
of selection in their own hands ; whereupon they jj. H"Kmt 
elected Mr. Salt. After the Municipal Corporation Act — — 
it was considered that the corporation of Shrewsbury 
retained its power, otherwise I beUcve at that time 
the control over schools was taken out of corporation). 
It is a little inconvenient to have the affaire of tha 
school made the subject of debate in a corporate 
body- I am not aware that any benefit arises from 
the power remaining in the corporation to elect one 
of three persons. 

59. {Mr. Thompson.) llie Governors and True- 
tees should be a distinct body ? — I do not mean to 
advance any opinion on this case, but merely to 
speak generally of a corporate body. 

60. They should be a resident body ? — The 
locality should be recognized ; but it would be un- 
desirable that such a body should be the sole or the 
dominant power. 

61. {Lord Clarendon.) You are alluding to the 
nature of a corporate body, not to the present corpo- 
ration ? — 1 am alluding to corporate bodies generally, 
not to the present corporation. 

62. {Lord Lyttelton.) "Kespecting the title, 
" Libera Schola, I append an argument which has 
" appeared in several public prints, tending to show 
" that Libera means exempt by royal grant from 
" other superiority." Has that argument ever been 
controverted in any public or practical way 
since it appeared ? — There was aa attempt made (« 
controvert it by a barrister of the name of Grady, 
but I think it waa rather an inefiicicnt one. 

63. That was merely in the way of controversy ; 
nothing practical turned upon it P — - No ; oor was 
it intended to have any practical effect, except so 
far as it takes away the power of raising a grievance 
which some people are fond of exercising, 

64. {Mr. Thompton.) There is no contest going 
on in any Court relating to that question ? — No ; it 
was purely as an antiquarian question I brought it 
forward. 

65. It has not been raised in any practical 
shape ? — No. 

66. {lAtrd Clarendon.) There is one question I 
wish to ask you upon this paragraph 2, (Fart II.} 
" On the one hand the bailiffs and burgessea having 
" the vantage ground of King Edward's charter, but 
" also templed by the rich offer of Chirbury, con- 
" sented to surrender their right of electing the mas- 
" ters to St. John's College, Cambridge, of which 
" Aehton was a member ; but they stipulated with 
" success for the condition that the college should be 
" bound to elect burgesses of the town." Was that 
an arrangement come to at that time 'i — I take 
for granted it was so. On the face of that proceed- 
ing it bears such evident marks of being n compro- 

Er 2 
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IPRY. mise> like tUe Act of tho Wt century, tliat I rather 
asaunie that eucli must have been the case. I wisli 
rather (o draw att«ntiou to this fact, that there lias 
certainly been, from that time to this, a little unecmy 
feeling among some persons at Shrewsbury, who take 
a strong interest in the school, and at the saine time 
have local nttaehmente, with regard to their con- 
nexion with St. John's College. They endeavoured in 
the course of the last century to overthrow that com- 
prumiso, but were not able to do so. The Court 
of Chnncery first, and the House of Lords after- 
wards, set aside an election made hero under 
the old charter, which lins no doubt left some little 
Qneasloess of feeling, even at this distance of time. 

fi7. (Lord Lyttelton.) You say : " At the close 
'■ of that century, the evil of the burgesses' claim to 
" the masterships being patent and ucknowledged, a 
" now compromise was made, resulting in the Act of 
« 38 Geo. 3." The main features of this Act, you 
divide nnder throe heads, and tho third is, " Tho gift 
" rf the right of gratuitous instruction to all sons of 
" burgesses." There are two points upon that, one 
with regard to what immediately follows ; what is 
to become of that class, the old burgesses : will 
Ihey become ultimately extinct : You sny, " The 
" effect of this last provision has been greatly modi- 
" fied by the Municipsl Reform Act of 1835, which 
" has produced, and must yet produce, a perpetunl 
" diminution of the old burgesses y — ■ 1 have not 
efefficient data to say at what rate that class is dimi- 
Bishing. It can only be continued in a towu like ours, 
by descentor by servitude, i.e. by serving an appren- 
ticeship under certain conditions. There is a power, 
I am told, of becoming n burgess otherwise tlmn by 
descent or servitude, but I am given to understand 
that practically it is hardly ever achieved. 

68. Do you know what llie actual number of 
existing burgesses, who have the right of gratuilous 
instmction to their sons, is? — I do not know; Mr. 
Peele could probably nns^ver that question, 

G9. Tou know the numljcr is diminishing ? — Yes, 
no doubt it ia i I have myself known many families 
who have left the town, and others who have died out. 

70. Apart from any particular circumstances which 
might render a compromise desirable or otherwise, 
do yon conceive that ihe burgess right which at 
present exists, is conducive to tho interests of the 
iichool, i.f. the right of the burgesses to the grstuitons 
instruction of their sons ? — My own Impression is 
that it would be impolitic to disturb it. 

71. I mean supposing, apart from parliculnr cir- 
cumstances, you had to constitute a quatt found- 
ation of this kind, would you do it in that form ? — 
If the qncation be put in that form, of course I should 
not wish that such a constitution slionld be made. 

72. {Mr. Vaughan.) But is not the number very 
considerable at the present moment of boys who have 
gratuitous instruction in Ihe school upon their right as 
tho sons of burgesses ? — In the school or in the town ? 

73. Of boys who have a gratuitous education in 
the school as tiie sons of bnrgesses ? — At present 
the number is ebont 2o, 

74. About a third of tlie whole number of tho 
school ?— The whole number is 131. 

75. That is about a sixth part? — Somewhere 
thereabouts. 

76. {Lord Clarendon.) There are 25 boys who 
have the right of gratuitous instruction ? — Yes ; the 
number was 65 when I became Head Master. It has 
been less ; it has been 13 or 14 ; of late it has rather 
increased, but not from an increase in the number of 

77. Do you attribute the diminution to the falling 
off in the number of burgesses ? — Yes. 

78. {Mr. Vaughan.) I wish to ask a question as 
to the "Hchome." What is the relation of the 
" scheme " to the Act of Parliament ? — I presume as 
far as the new scheme differs from the Act of Parlia- 
ment it supersedes the latter. 

79. IIow ia it that a scheme framed by the Court 
of Chancery oan supersede an Act of Parliament ? — 
T --,|y j,^y jjjji^ jjjg j^^^ Chancellor (Lord 
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Cottcnham) gave that power to tlie Trustees ; it n 
a proceeding under Sir Samuel tlomiUy's Act. 

80. Are there not provisions in the now f 
which override provisions in the Act oF Parlir 
— There arc provisions in the scheme which 
provisions in the Act of Parliament, certainly. 

81. Was there any intervening Act of Pari! 
which gave a power to tho Court of Chancery ia; 
that way to override a particular statute ? — Xo i Lai4, 
Cottcnham in that respect differed from Ihe y 
chancellor (Sir Lancelot Shadwell) who rcfnsed tO' 
sanction the scheme in the first instance, and dismissed 
the petition of tlio Trustees, I hud to act w)()(. 
St. John's College. I felt it, after con8ideraitio&. 
to be my duty to act with the college in that, J 
followed their lead in resisting tho petition. In T 
first instance we were successful ; Vice-cbuiodi 
Shadwell dismissed the petition. Then the Tnist< 
appcfded, and Lord Cottenhnm set aside the Th 
chancellor's decision, and sent the case to the isu| 
in Chancery to frame a new scheme. 

82. Then in fact the Lord Chancellor dccid 
that the Court of Chancery had the power to frame ^ 
scheme, some provisions of which should override tk' 
Act of Parliament ? — He did. My counsel 
occasion (the present Vice-ehancellor Sir W. Vg 
Wood), told me, " I think you will Iw unsuccessfiU CK 
" the appeal, for Lord Cottenham's feeling ia to nD 

" tend the power of the Court of Chancery as &p^^ 
" possible." It was, in one sense, unfortunate for i 
that he took that view ; I had to pay the costA of nn 
unsuccessful opposition. 

83. Do you know yourself tho particular poinht 
in which the scheme has overridden tho Act rf 
Purliament ? — I do not think I could lay my fing^ 
upon them without looking it through. * 

84. Could you if I point them out ? — Yes ; tlwi 
exhibitions for instance. 

85. Do you happen to know whether there 
any conflict between the scheme and the Act 
Parliament as to the surplus revenues of the Ech< 
estate ? — The pten on which the petition was bronj 
forward was that of an existing surplus, and i^ 
Trustees asked the advice of the Court o£ Cbanc^^ 
how they should dispose of that suiplns. 

86. I find the Act of Parliament provides thi 
the surplus (after tho application of the revenues i. 
certain purposes which are mentioned) shall be ex- 
pended in the creation of new exhibitions ?-~-Thit' 
was urged on the part of the college ; they content 
that the Act of Parliament safficiently provided 
the disposal of tho surplus, and ao Sir " 
Shadwell held. 

87. Do you know, as a matter of fact, whel 
between tho passing of the Act of ParliameDt __ 
the framing of the scheme any such surplus h«d bat 
so applied p — Certainly. 

88. It had been so applied ? — Yes. 
Sy. Do yon know how many exhibitions bw 

been created in that way ? — I cannot say ; probaU 
Mr, Peele can. He would, no doubt, by reference 1 
able to inform you. I know of one that was i 
exhibition created in honour of Dr. Butler at the ion 
he left, it was lOOf. a year, more valuable than tlie 
and that, by the scheme, was cut down to a level 
the other exhibitions. That was altogether originat 
in honour of Dr. Butler's name, and was higher ' 
the others on that account, 

90. {Mr. Thompson.) Was that confined to &% 
John's College ? — Ko, it was open to any college 
either university. Those that were created after t] 
Act were not to be limited, and that was one. 

91. They have not done so of late vears ?- 
There are two out of the six not so limited. One 
called the Butler exhibition, which was 100/. p. 
annum, and that has been reduced to 50/. per annu 
as well as the others. One object of tho scheme wi 
to improve the livings, a very desirable object, cej 
tainly J but it has sometimes occurred in the achw 
that boys of very great merit have left the schoc^ 
without anexhibitionof any kind. It has not occurret 

so much of late years, since the scheme was es1» 
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blUhecl. It often occurred before thiit time because 
ihey could not be given. 

92. {Mr. Vaughaii.) Waa it not the case before 
the scheme wbs framed, that, under the Act of Par- 
liament, supposing there was in fact no one fulfilling 
the conditions which limited the exhibition to par- 
ticular persons, no other boy in the school would 
be elected to euch an exhibition ? — Supposing there 
tfus DO one coming within any of the different 
categories an election could not be made. 

f)3. But it would have gone towards forming a fund 
for the creation of new cihibitiona ? — It would. 

94. But would those new exhibitions have been 
in the discretion of the Trustees applicable to the 
scholars of the school gcnerallj? — No. 

9o. They would not have been ? — No. 

96. They would have been sulycct to the same 
conditions as the old exhibitions ? — Yes. 

97, Then under the Act of Parliament there 
would have been no strictly open exhibition in the 
school ? — None on the foundation. Since that time the 
Careswell Trustees have opened their exhibitions, and 
the good effects of that have already been shown. 
Lord Powis is one of those Trustees. 

98. What are they Trustees of ^ — An estalo left 
by Mr. Careswell for certain Shropshire BchooU. 

99. Is the scheme acted upon in all particulars 
now ? — Yes, generally. 

100. For instance, the scheme prescribes that tlie 
scholars of the school shall be examined ? — There 
have been no such examinations. 

101. That examination lias not been held? — It 
has not. 

102. May I aek the rca^ton why it has not been 
held? — It has not been called I'or by the Trustees and 
I have not called for it, 

103. You have not thought it expedient to call 
for it ?— I linvo been f.ntiafied without it. 

104. (/-ord Lyttelton.) The bishop has not called 
for it ? — The bishop has not called for it ; no one haa 
called for it. It did not lie on me as n duty to call for it. 

10r5. (Mr. Vaughan.) Supiwsing that examiuiition 
had taken ])l;ico would it not have had this ultjitis 
that candidates out of Shrewsbury school wlio were 
not the sons of burgesses might have been elected in 
the order of merit? — If there were no son of a 
burgess competent to go to college, in the opinion of 
the examiner, others would be chosen. 

106. Candidates not being the sons of burgesses 
might have been elected in default of those who 
were ? — And in default of those coming within the 
other categories, i.e., there being none from Chirbury 
and BO on. I have never known an instance of a 
clumant born in Chirbury parish. Boys born in tho 
county often appear. 

107. In default of candidates coming within thoso 
three conditions, boys would have been elected to 
exhibitions in the order of merit ? — I presume so ; it 
would have rested with the Trustees which of the 
boys should bo elected, if it were so. 

!08. As a matter of fact, has there been com- 
monly a default of persons who have fulfilled those 
conditions ? — There lias been commonly a default. 

109. May I ask what has been the number of 
exhibitions which have been vacant each year, and 
vould have been vacant if there had been such an 
examination V — They vary very much ; I should 
think that since the scheme in nil probability there 
has been an average of two exhibitions every year, 
which have been given to boys according to merit 
determined by the school examination. 

110. Which, Buppoaing the examination prescribed 
by the scheme had taken place, would have been given 
According to their merit in that examination ? — Yes. 

111. On what principle are they now given?^ 
Entirely on my responsibility ; hut the boys perfectly 
well know that they are open to challenge. 

112. The scheme prescribes that an examination 
shall be held, and the order of merit stated, and that 
the boys ahall be elected according to that order of 
merit ; how ia it possible to do that if there be no 
examination: boir would it be possible for those 



boys elected to prove to the college that they are 
tho most meritorious candidates that could have been 
sent up ?— There is an accurate examination of the 
sixth form, and the boys are placed in the order of 
merit in that examination. 

113. Supposing another boy were to say, "I feci 
" myself entitled to tho exhibition as being the 
" superior Bcholsr," may I ask what course you 
would pursue ?— I should at once request tho Trustees 
to institute an examination. 

114. But as it is, the practical decision rests with 
you ? — It has been done in this way : tho boys have 
come to ask my advice, or have agreed among them- 
selves, and I have staled to the Trustees, "Such and 
•' such boys are candidates." I have given the names 
when the time for tho election came, and said, " Such 
" and such boys arc candidates ; they alone have 
" presented themselves for tho exhibition, and in my 
" opinion they are qualified." 

115. Tho boys consult with you in fact before 
they offer themselves as eandidalea ? — They may do 
so or they may not. They may offer themselves 
without any consultation at nil. They may simply 
tell mo they mean to be candidates. 

] 16. And in that case you would, say whether 
you considered them qualified or not ? — Any boy who 
offered himself for anything he had a right to claim 
would be accepted by me as a candidate, 

117. And supposing several boys were to offer 
themselves more in number than tho exhibitions to 
be filled up, how would the selection be made ? — Cer* 
lainly, in that case an examination would necessarily 
be made. I would not in that case take upon myself 
to decide upon the merits of the candidates. 

118. (Lord Lyltellon.) Referring to answer 18, 
Part III,, I should wish to know what it was tlial 
took place in 1840. You say, "Only onco so far 
" back ns 1840 has any contest for nn exhibition 
" taken place at tho school"? — It was the second 
election for the Butler exhibition, and aa far as I 
recollect two boys presented ihemselvcB as candi- 
dales ; one was a few places below the other in tho 
lower sixth I'onn, and I declined to adjudicate npon 
their merits, and begged that (here might be an 
examination, and an examiner was accordingly 
appointed, and an examination was held. 

119. How was the examiner appointed ?-Irathor 
think I appointed him myself; he was a Camltridge 
man I know. 

1 20. Apart from the intention of the scheme you say 
the ordinary course is that no more than a suSictent 
nnmber of boys to All the exhibitions offer themselves 
as candidates for theso exhibitions ; do you select 
these boys according to the order of merit in the 
school examination ? — I can hardly use the terra 
" select." The boys know each other's strength. 
Take, for instance, the boy who got the exhibiiion 
last October twelvemonth. There was no boy in (he 
school who would have thought of offering himself to 
compete with that boy. 

121. But the scheme waa framed, I presume, with 
reference to these very exhibitions ; the scheme, 
therefore, intended that they should go by examin- 
ation ? — Certainly, and virtually it is so now ; indeed, 
actually, becaueo it is by looking to tho school 
examinations that they test each other's strength and 
know each others strength. 

122. {Lord Clarendon.) Has any boy offered 
hirosolf whose strength was proved to be superior to 
the one who was appointed to the exhibition ? — It 
may have happened. A few years ago there were, I 
thought, four candidates for three exhibitions, and I 
intended to request the Trustees to appoint an exam- 
iner ; but before the time came the boys talked the 
matter over among themselves, and one of them with- 
drew his name. Three candidates alone presented 
themselves, and in that case all I had to do waa to 
notify to tho Tmaleea that there were three candi- 
dates for their three exhibitions. 

123. {Lord L^Ueilon.) Are you aware of an 
exactly simitar system being in force in any other 
achool F — It is not at all enforced in this school. 
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124. I mean adopted? — It hue been a matter of 
H(r. surprise to me, and tht onlj pleasurable light in which 

B. H. xituudy. I have regarded it is that it seems to show the ronfi- 

dence which tho boja place in the result of the school 

aslUy 1S62. ejaminstion. 

125. (Lord Clarendon.) The fact is that the 
(icbool examination ie an examination for the exhi- 
bitions as well ?— Tf, brings out lliose boys who aie 
fittest to taku tho exhibitions. 

126. {Hr. Faugfian.) Is the result of the school 
examination known in the school always ? — Certainly. 

127. And is it an invariable rule in fact that tho 
boy who stands highest in the school examination is 
ttlected for an exhibition ? — They offer ihemselves ; 
they are nut in any way selected by me. 

128. Has it ever happened that a boy has proved 
himself superior Ui all in an examination at the school 
and not offered himself as a candidate for the ex- 
hibitions of which wo are speaking ? — It may very 
well happen that the boy so supposed does not go up 
that year. 

129. Does it happen that the boys offering them- 
selves as candidates for exhibitions have not been the 
first set in the school examination? — Certainly, if 
they happen to wish to go up at that time, and others 
not to wish it, 

130. (Lord Lylielton.) I think you referred to 
half-yearly examinutions ? — Yea. 

131. {Mr. Thompion.) Is there any difficulty 
in adjudicating upon the claims of tlie difierent 
classes of boys preferentially ? — is between a bur- 
gess's eon and any other Shrewsbury boy, the claim of 
tiie former would beconaidered preferential. Of course 
if there were a burgess's son a candidate for an exhi- 
bition he must be qualified. That happened within 
tho last few weeks with regard to a Careswell exhi- 
bition. The boy was examined by an examiner sent 
by the Dean of Christ Church, and he proved himseli' 
competent, and he took it by his preferential claim. 

132. (Mr. Vaughaa.) Am 1 to understand that tlie 
scheme provides not for awarding any other exhibi- 
tions than those six which stand first in the list 'i — 
It provides for those only. 

133. The others are not provided for ? — They are 

134. {Mr. Thompson.) Supposing it happened that 
a Shropshire boy was superior in the school oxami- 
uatioa to a burgess's son, would tho burgess's son in 
all cases have the preference ? — In all cases if he 
were competent. In some cases I have refused to 
certify competency. It is rather an invidious thing 
to do. I did so soon after I came here in a case in 
which one of the present Trustees, who highly dia- 
tingui^lied himself at the University, obtained the 
exhibition. He was a burgess's son, but he had not 
the burgess claim because he was not born within the 
liberties of tho borougli, and therefore could only 
claim as a Shropehire-t>orn boy. Another boy was 
put forward as a candidate who would have had a 
preferential claim ; I think he was in the lower fifth 
form ; and 1 refused to certify competency in his 
case. I believe the course I took was generally 
approved ; of course there were some who did not 
take the same view. 

135. {Lord Li/ttellon.) There is no provision in 
the scheme that they must bo in the sixth form ? — I 
am not sure whether in tho Act of Parliament 
there is not a condition of having been two years in 
the " head form.". It is a vague term. T am not 
sure whether that is not so. 

136. {Mr. Vaughan.) Isee there is a provision in 
the scheme for the opening of all exhibitions other 
than those six which have been mentioned, to all 
colleges and halts in Oxford and Cambridge ? — That 
is, all that shall hereafter be founded by the Trust«es. 

137. It says, " That all exhibitions other than the 
" two that wore founded in the year 16.56, and the 
" four which wore founded afterwards, but before 

\v pas^in;; of the Act of Parliament for the better 

■nmi'iil and regulation of the said school, 

slu^litio[l^ respectively have been hereto- 

'■■■ >^i. -li.'lin's College, Cambridge, shall 



" be opened to any college or hall in eitlier < 
" Universities of Oxford or Cambridge"?— 
only refers to the funds at the disposal of the Gon 
nors and Trustees, not to any of tliese funds wlii 
like I It, Millington's, are under trust. 

13S. Has that clause in the scheme bad the c 
of opening any ? — They have not founded way a 
exliibltione, nor apparently arc likely to do so» T" 
have cut down the exhibitions and schularehipa t< 
at 50/. per annum eich. The Trustees i 
create a building fund, I do not think they had ■ 
idea of founding new exhibitions. 

139. In fact there are at present no extiibilii 
so far as you arc aware, upon which that pi 
clause can operate ? — No exhibitions at 
there are two which are open to any college ii 
university. 

140. {Mr. ThoMpton.) Of small value ? — K 
they are all equalised. 

141. (Mr. Vaughan.) Do you happen to knovl 
where they come in this list ? — They are the t«%JI 
held by Moseley and Batten. They are at BalUokl 
Oswald Smyth s is ako open. CaresweU'e SiJlI 
Millington's are quite distinct from the others. 

142. Is Taylor's exhibition open ? — That i 
either university. Unfortunately that is in a 
liar position, the fund is lost but the interest cont 
to be paid. 

143. Does your eye fall upon any in !hia list that 1 
have been liberated by that clause ? — None that have 
been liberated by that particular clause. 

144. Then tho clause has been inoperative ?.^X a 
rather think it only agrees with the Act in that 1 
spect ; that is my impression. 

145. {Lord Clarendon.) What is the exhibitfl... 
of which the fund is lost and the interest remains V-j 
It is Dr. Taylor's exhibition. There was a def^^ 
cation for which, I believe the late Canon Newliagiil 
Lichfield was responaiblf" — I think he was surety f " 
the party, or that he was responsible for it ; and f 
widow has been allowed ever since to pay tbe ii 
of the money without being called upon toreplw 
principal. 

146. What will become of that when tbe i 
dicsr — That is a question. I fonod it had I 
case in Dr. BuUer's time. The Mayor of ShrewabJ 
and the Head Master of the school arc the truate 
the fund, and I do not know what we ought to d 
the matter. 

147. Is Mrs. Newling the widow alive still ?^ 
The widow is alivo and still pays the interest. 

14«. After her death no one will be responeiUa ' 
for that interest, I suppose ? — I fear not ; Mr. Pode 

149. What does the interest amount to? Oidj 

23/. a year. 

150. {Mr. Vaughan.) I suppose in conaequenoe 
of an examination not having taken place the earn of 
15 guineas which is provided for the ex am in ors bf 
the scheme has never been paid ? — It has not. 

151. Has the provision in the scheme with regaid 

to the playground and tbe library been acted upon ? 

I have continued to pay the rent of the playground. 

152. How do you interpret that clause. Is it not 
compulsory on the Trustees? —I do not know whether 
it is compulsory or not. Nothing has been done with 
regard to the playground. As to the library, there 
has been some little money laid out in cleaning the 
pictures and washing the room, but nothingwith regaid 
to providing books or instruments. Wiih regard U 
prizes the Trustees have it in their power to give gQfc j 
a year in [irizes i they have given 25/. I have no* beut, 1 
dissatisfied, it is as much, 1 believe, as they can afSarHl | 

153. {Mr. Thompson.) Do you pay the atipend|T 
of tho assistant uiasterii ? — Of the new master 

1 have appointed, I do; but I do not compUi] 
in the least of that ; I have been here 26 year^ 
am not so strong as I was, and if I appoint 
masters to give me a little relief, it is a mailer for 
oiviiconsidcraliuii. IJui ifthatbe consiilcrod, oerl 
the fee of 15 guineas each boy would be tota^Ji 
sorbed in tbe salaries paid. .u , ' 
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154. (Lord C/arendon.) Each boy not u 
burgess boy pays 15 guiiieaa ? — Yes. 

155. And a tree burgess boy p&yij uotliiug '!■ 
In certain c&ees I make it a question witL the 
wlietlier tKey will think it proper to remit the IticB, and 
they are always very happy to do so. I would never, if 
I could help it, permit a boy to leave the school under 
those circumstances. I ihiuk it right to sny that 
because it is not my solo act ; I should be taking the 
credit which belongs to others, if I did not say it is 
the joint ftct of all the masters. 

150. To remit the fees for a non-burgess boy ? — 
Yes ; such oases will ot.-cur. Take tor instance the 
case of a clergyman who has died here and left a 
widow, whose entire income since the husband's 
death is not more than 100/. a year. When the 
husband wae alive his living enabled him to pay lor 
his son, since his deatli the widow has had only that 
small annuity and we have been happy to remit the 
fees. Those are circumstances which will occur. 
We talk it over among ourselves and Sigree to do it, 
it is the act of all, not the act of one. 

157. (jVr. Vaug/ian.) Am 1 right in supposing 
that the sources of income of the under master 
would not make his salary more than about 500/. or 
600/. a year ? — I shoujd think that is about correct, 

158. I have made 'it out 562/.?— I should think 
it was very nearly about thai j lie has 21. 12». 6d. 
capitation fee upon about a hundred boys. 

159. And he has boarders ? — I think he has six. 

160. With regard to the Senior Assistant Master, 
his income would be a capitation fee of 1/. 5«., and 
a salary of 100/. per annum, about 225/.? — About 
that, I think, 

161. The mathematical mastor, his income would 
altogether be 3-10/.? — Yes, because he has been 
disposed to give occasional lessons. 

162. May I ask to whom those lessons are given : 
Xa it to hoys in the school or in the town ? — If any 
pureut haa wished his sim to take extra private lessons 
cither in mathematics or classics, or composition, or 
anything of tliat sort, I have not objected. It has 
been an innovation upon me by parents ; they 
have pressed me to do so. 

163. That is lessons given to boys of the school ? 
— Yes ! but it is essential, and it is carried out, that 
no assistance bo given to them in preparing their 
lessons for the school. 

164. The same thing, you say, applies to one or 
IVi" masters ?— Yes ; I think Mr. Fisher, the mathe- 
matical master, has had the lion's share of private 
teaching ; and Mr. Calvert, who is henceforth to act as 
tutor in the school, has had a fair share of private les- 
sons ; Mr. Carr has been in the school too short a time. 

165. (.-1 Commissioner.) The first asaiataot master's 
income is not more than 225/,? — The Rev. Henry 
Greenwood is the first assistant master, and he has 
a salary from the Trustees. 

166. The second assistant master, I make out 
that his income is about 200/. per annum, i.e. 100/. 
capitation fees and 100/. salary? — Yes, it would be 
about that. 

167. The third assistant master, called here the 
malhematical master, I make out that his income is 
about 340/. f — In consequence of taking private pupils. 

168. {Mr. Vaughaa.) The French master, I find, 
takes bowsers also ? — Yes, Mr, Bontley, not being a 
foreigner, but having been educated abi-oad chiefly, and 
having a great aptitude for languages — a very able, 
tictiveman indeed — came to us at the agoof twenty- one 
tttid lias always been incorporated with us in the school. 

169. And his income is about 340/. per annum ? 
— I daresay it is | he is a married man. 

170. A layman? — Yes. 

171. And the income of the writing master is l25/.( 
— Yea, probably, but he supplies the school with 
stationery, upon whicli he has a profit, 

172. At what point of academical standing and 
attainments are you able to procure masters at these 
salaries ? — It depends upon circumstances, sometimes 
there are plenty to be had, and sometimes it is vary 
difficult to get a good master. 



173. Do you take them very yi)ung, immediately SHBBWSBI 

after their degree ? — Yes ; there is Mr. Cut of 

Christ's College who was in the classical tripoa of g H.Kn» 
this year ; he has just joined us. ' 

174. Are you able to work the school satisfactorily as Hay lei 
with the means those solai-ies put at your disposal ? 
— Yes, I think I am, certainly t I should of course be 
very glad to increase them. We have been very 
difletently constituteil, and consequently have not 
been able to obtain men of such first-rate university 
distinction, ( and. theref bre, 1 presume, of such first-rnte 
ability,) as Harrow and Rugby, where they can offer 
houses and the profits of houses ; we have not been 
able to do that, but we have been at no loss for good 
masters. To lake the case of Mr. Calvert, (or instance, 
a most able person ; he did not take the place in 
mathematics, which would enable him to go out in 
honours, otherwiso he would probably have come out 
very high in classics, and have obtained a felbwehip 
at Cambridge. He missed that, and in consequence 
came to us. He haa gained the position of an 
excellent scholar and an efficient master. 

175. Do you think you have been as efficiently co- 
operated with in procuring distinctions for Shrews- 
bury school by the masters you liave been able to pro- 
cure as you might otherwise have been ? — Yes ; the 
gentlemen who come here do not look upon it as any- 
thing more than a fellowship nt the university ; they 
have about the emoluments of a moderate feUowship 
at the university ; they have their rooms and dinner 
commons, and are looked upon by me as Iriends. 

176. Has that ted to a very frequent change of 
masters ? — It has not j not of late years, 

177. {Lord Clarendon.) Upon the whole you have 
no serious difficulty in procuring masters ?— -No. 

178. (Mr. Tliompson.) Ai-e the greater number 
of masters married ? — No ; they take a mastership 
as a bachelor appointment, with a bachelor income, 
exactly as they would take a fellowship at the uni- 
versity. Mr. Calvert's is a curious instance, Hehad 
A wish to marry, and a college friend of mine wrote 
to ask if I had any man I could recommend for a 
colonial school in Trinidad ; I offered it to 
Mr. Calvert, he took it and went to Trinidad, but 
his wife died in a year; ho came back, and the 
gentleman (an old pupil of my own) who had filled 
his place was going to take a tutoribip in his college, 
and he said, " I know you would like to have Mr. 
" Calvert back : I shall not stop longer than tbia 
" half-year, I will vacate my mastership now ;" and 
Mr. Calvert came hack and resumed his place. 

179. (Lord Lffitellon.) I understood you to say 
Mr. Bentley was a married man ? — Yes. 

1 80. From what you said I inferred that the 
French mastership and the second mastership are the 
most valuable ones here, those Masters being able to 
be married men ? — Yes, that is so certainly. 

181. Mr.Bentley makes nearly 400/. ayear? — Yea. 

182. (Mr. Thoiapaon.) Is it not a rule that i 
fellows of a college are appointed to a first or second 
mastership they vacate their fellowship ? — At St. 
John's College it vacates a fellowship, 

183. Only at St. John':! ?— If St. John's were to 
elect a fellow of 'I'rinity College to be Head Master 
I should fancy he would not vacate his fellowship. 

184. Is it not so in the Act : " That every person 
" so admitted in manner and form aforesaid to the 
" place of head master or second master of the said 
" school, shall, within 12 calendar months after his 
" being so admitted to such place, vacate any fellow- 
" ship which he or they may bold or possess in either 
" of the said universities"? — There it is so. They 
wished to have married men. 

1 85. Mr. Rigg, the second master, has lost hia 
fellowship by the operation of the Act ? — Yes. 

186. (I-^rd Clarendon.) The position of the 
French master, hfs ttalii» in the school, is quite the 
same as that of the other masters ? — Yes, we have so 
valued him from the lime he came. I saw his value 
veiy soon, and we have always treated him as one of 
ourselves. 
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187. Does he wc&r the sume dr^ss ? — No hd is 
not a Qiiiversity man and therefore ho does not do 
that. The Bishop of Lichfield offered to ordain him 
if he wished it, but he himeelf did not wish it. 

188. And in manifestations of respect ho is in 
the same position ? — Tes, certainly. 

189. And lio takes the same position ? — Yes, he 
acts as secretary for the school discipline ; he has 50/. 
a year more for taking that duty. 

190. Does he teach anything else than French ? — 
French is the only modern language publicly taught 
in school, but he teaches German lo private pupils. 

191. Is he an Enghshman ? — Yea. 

192. Where was he educated ? — He was educated 
at Paris, and at Baden-Baden. 

193. He speaks good French ? — I do not pretend 
to be a judge of French pronunciation, but 1 should 
say he is a very good French scholar I'or an English- 
man, and a still better German scholar. 

194. {Lord Lytlellon.) The payments made to the 
Head Master and the under masters are all stated, are 
they not ? — They are all stated. 

195. Have all tlie assistant masters, to find their 
own houses i do they do the best they can for 
themselves as to that ? — Mr. Bentley finda his own 
house. The new master, Mr. Carr, has lodgings ; 
the others have rooms provided for them. The reason 
I did not distinguish these cases before, is that all 
these things are matters of arrangement. 

19G. Do the others lodge within the school 
premises ? — The Commissioners have seen those 
apartments. Mr. Greenwood, the first assistant master, 
is in one, and Mr, Fisher, the mathematical master, 
in the other ; Mr. Calvert lives in my junior house, 
and takes the discipline of that, Mr. Bentley has 
a house of bis own. Mr. Carr is the only one who is 
obliged to take lodgings. 

197. Do the four senior masters dine in your house? 
—Mr, Greenwood and Mr. Fisher dine in my senior 
Mr. Carr comes to dine with Mr. Calvert in my 



junii 



r hall. 



198. (A Commiisioner.) What are the salaries paid 
by the Governors and Trustees; I sec "Capitation 
" fees and grants marked " are paid by the Head 
" Mastec ; the other salaries by the Governors and 
" Trustees"? — Certain salaries are paid by the 
Governors and Trustees, not all the salaries. 

199. (LorU LyOellon.) Those are paid by the Go- 
Ternors and Trustees because they ehoosc to do so ? 
—They are required to do so by the scheme. 

200. Do they pay any more than they are required 
to pay by the scheme ? — No. 

201. (Lord Clarendon.) "One (master) is now 
" appointed as tutor for all boys below the sixth 
" form, and to direct the studies of the non-collcgiate 
" boys," What are the duties of the tutor 'i — It is a 
newly constituted office, and we have really all this 
under consideration at the present momenl. It will 
hardly be brought into operation until next half-year. 

202. What do you contemplate ?— What is con- 
templated is, that he should communicate with the 
other masters, and be fully aware from them of the 
character and powers of the diflbrent boys in each 
form, so that whenever any master thinks it desirable 
to recommend that any boy in his form should be 
overlooked out of school, to see he does his own 
exercises ; or that, being deficient in a particular de- 
partment, he ought to be made to work more; ho should 
be put upon a list to be instructed out of school by 
Mr, Calvert, who will in that way act with the master, 
who should be required to attend at certain times for 
that purpose. It will be in fact, the complement of 
the school work. It will stand in the place of the 
private tutorial system of other schools. 

203. Does it bring the boys more under mr- 
veiUance ? — To a certain extent. We have never 
found at Shrewsbury that a boy who is able and 
desires to do himself justice in the school needs any 
asBiBtance out of it, but we quite admit there will 
be boys in this as weU as in all other schools to 
whom such aasistanee may b© desirable. 



204. (Mr. Vavg/ian.) You had eonsiderable ex- 
perience in another school before you came to Shiewi- 
bury ? — Yes ; at Harrow. 

205. And in that school the tutorial Bjstem pte> 
vails ? — Yes. 

206. But from your experience at Harrow, yoo 
were not disposed, when you came here, to intPoduM 
it at Shrewsbury ? — No, I should not introduce ii 
hero ; there were many reasons which would have 
prevented me. What I found at Harrow was thu 
the I'eal active work done was done b^ the priviie 
tutor rather than by the master in the school ; and it 
was inevitable such should bo the case, st least below 
the sixth form. The active work was done by tb( 
private tutor; and as private tutor I could not get my 
pupils to read for their private lessons, except Bom« 
of the higher ones, who were reading for scholar- 
ships, or other examinations. I'he boys, in geni-nl, 
did not want their private tutors to do anything ebe 
than construe their lessons and correct their exerciMi 
for them. That was the general rule in those dars, 

207. (Lord Clarendon.) You are speaking of Har- | 
row ? — Of my six years' experience of Harrow. 

208. (jVr. Vavghan.) Apart from the qneslion of 
expense, from your experience of the working of the 
system at Harrow, should you have been disposed to 
introduce here the system l^> which you refer of tlu 
private tutor assisting the boy in preparing his leSMHU 
for school ? — No, certainly not. 

209. With regard to exercises? — The system 
wliich existed there was for the private tutor to look ' 
over the boys exercise, which was afterwards lo be 
sent in to the master in school, and (unless indeed, it 
liad more than minor faults), to correct it hinwelf. i 

210. Will you point out the ill eflectB which pre- ' 

vnilcd in the tutor's correcting the exercises 't I i 

think it made the form master feel ho was a mere 
cypher; at least I felt so ; that I was looking at the i 
exercises of other masters and not at the exerrisn 
of the boys. I also felt great delicacy in dealing 

■ with a boy's exercise, because if I saw blunders in it 
I knew I was correcting the blunders of a coltes^e 
and not of a boy. 

211. Suppoamg another provision to be made by 
which the master should see both the original and 
the corrected exercise, do you think anything wonbl 
be gained by that ? — 1 have understood that that list 
been done of late years at Eton. I should say thai 
that certainly is an improvement. 

212. But do you think it gains anything poii- 
tively ? — I should still think it was a cumbrous mode. 

213. {Lord Ctair:i.!i„i.) You say the same gca- 
tieman is to "direct the studies of the non-collegiate 
" boys " ? — That is au attempt I have made of lau 
years to satisfy that sort of call which exists and not 
unnaturally exists, among the community, for in 
education which shall meet the wants of those claoH 
who do not intend to send their sons to the univenn- 
ties. I call it a " non-collegiate " class because I 
have never allowed the word "commercial " to enl«r 
in among us. 

214. Those boys you have reason to know do 
not intend to go to the universities ? — We have ; 
their parents are the persons who decide. 

215. {Lord LytteUm.) Will you describe whit 
that non-collegiate class is ? — The arrangements 
I consider to bo very incomplete, certainly. If we 
had a sufiicient number of boys, i.e. of paying boye, 
of course we ought to have a master named specially 
for that class. That we have not been able U 
achieve; the number is only 18 or 20. Tbey an 
incorporated with the school generally ; they take 
their status in tiie school according to Latin ; they 
stand in the fonn and do all the Latin lessons of the 
form in which they are placed ; but when the Greek 
comes an arrangement has been made between thu 
different masters so to order their lessons as that th£se 
boya when their own form is doing Greek shall go lo 
the master of another form to do something else which 
is diflerent, i.e. not Greek. So their exercises are no 
longer Greek or Latin verses, or any clasaical oein> 
position whatever. 
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216. Do they omit Greek altogether ?— They omit 
Greek altogether. 

217. And all kinila of Latio compoMilion ? — All 
kinds of original Latin composition. 

218. At what ago aro tlicy allowed to begin; 
would you take a boy upon those terms from hia first 
admission to the adiool ? — Yes. 

219. On his first admiasioo, iF his paroot.t wished 
it, and said he was not intended for the university, 
you would take him on those terms, i.e., that he 
should do, all the ordinary work except Greek and 
classical compOBition ? — Yes. 

220. And in place of that you subatilute modern 
languages ? — Yes; also history, Knglish composition, 
and some little more of inn t hematics. Of course if wo 
hnil it completely in the curriculum of work we might 
use a more sounding term and call it a "physical 
science" class, but it would be mere quackery to use 
that term now. 

221. {Lord Clnrendon.) You say there are about 
18 or 20 n on- collegiate boya now in the school ? — Yea. 

222. Aro all the rest intended for the university ? 
— No ; but their parents are willing oi- prefer they 
abould follow the usual eourse. 

223. Although they aro not going to the univer- 
sity ?— Yes. 

224. How long has tiic nou-coUegiatc system been 
in existence ? — About five years. 

225. Long enough for you to be able to judge of the 
result? — I think it works tolerably well ; I have no 
ground for dissatisfaction with it except that the 
numbers have not been large cnongh to give it a fair 
trial. I think wo can hardly say there has been a 
great success, but on the other hand I cannot say it 
has been a great failure. I think the boys have a 

226. And the boys in the pi-orcssions which they 
devote themselves to will be tolerably prepared ? — Yes. 

227. {Lard Lyttelion.) Do the boys share the pri- 
vileges of the other boys ? — Yes. There is one boy, 
the son of asolieitor in the town. Iltsfather senthira 
with a view to his going into his own office, as anon- 
collegiate boy, but he showed so much talent that ho 
rose to the top of that class, and also got so good a 
place in Latin, that at the end of last half-year he 
came and said, very wisely, " Fam sorry I became a 
" non -collegiate boy ; I should like to learn Greek ;" 
and he is now learning Greek to be able to come into 
the sixth form. 

228. In what part of the school is he ? — He is 
now at the bead of the fifth form ; he is reading 
Homer (the Odyssey) with Mr. Calvert, and I have 
no doubt that after Christmas, all being well, I shall 
be able to take bim into the sixth form. 

229. {Mr. Vaughan.) Had tie learnt Greek before ? 
— ^No, be knew no Greek at all. I have not seen tlio 
boy lately, but I am sure Mr. Calvert could give yon 
some valuable information about him, 

230. {Lord T.yttdton.) Then I understand that a 
non-collcgiato boy would be able, if his parents 
wished it, to join the other classes in the school? — 
Yes, he would if his wish plainly appeared ; but it is 
easier to transfer a boy from a collegiate to the non- 
collegiato class than the reverse. But this is quite an 
exceptional case. 

231. Have you had any reason to suppose that 
boys of the non-collegiate class aro looked upon by 
their school -fellow 8 in any different way from the 
rest ? — Certainly not ; there are one or two of.them 
■who are remarkably intelligent boys. I think a few 
put themselves on merely from idleness. They aro 
the idle boys of the school. 

232. {Mr. Thompion.) Are any in the sixth form ? 
— No, they cannot be in the sixth form. 

233. They cannot exercise any monitorial autho- 
rity ? — No ; but such boys have the chance of cKcr- 
eiaing other authority, as captain of the cricket 
or foot ball. 

234. They cannot be proepostora ?— No. 

235. {Lord Lytulton.) You say it has worked 
tolerably well upon the whole, in what respect has it 



not worked quite well ? — I do not know that it has SHitEWSBun 
not ; I do not know that we have anything to com- "Z 

plain of. It is, perhaps, ratlier an inconvenient way g ^ ^' 

of conducting things to hand boya over from master ' ' 

to mjister. It is something like the Scotch class aaMaylSSItfl 
system. 

236. You do not think it has injured the school in 
any way? — No, certainly not; a class of boys will 
always exist in every public school, viz., the active 
boys, wiib whom play is the great end and object, but 
who, nevertheless, do not wish to flyinthe face of the 
master, and therefoi'e wish to give him general satis- 
faction. They are a very valuable class of boys 
when their principles axa good, i.e. if they have a good 
moral character and aro respectful to their masters, 
and wish to set an esaniple to the other boys. They 
are a very peculiar and a very good element in a 
public school. 

237. {Mr. Vavghan.) How do you find teaching 
Latin without Latin composition act upon the power 
of acquiring Latin, i.e., the power of understanding 
authors ; do you find it retards them ? — I have not 
been in the habit of teaching those boys ; I am not 
able to answer that ; Mr. Calvert I have no doubt , 
would tell. 

238. {Lord LyIleUon.) The tutor gives special 
assistance to boys below the sixth form if they re- 
quire it ? — It is so intended ; I cannot aay it has 
come into action. It is quite recent ; Mr. Carr coul^ 
only join us after the classical tripos of this year. 

239. It is a thing which has not been tried ? — 1% 
is being tried only this quarter. 

240. {Lord Clarendon.) A few years ago there 
was uo special master for mathematics, was there ? — ■ 
No ; there was no special master for mathematics 
until about three years after I came. 

241. Were mathematics not taught ? — Yes j they 
were always taught, but there was no special muster 
for Iheni, and they were not essential. 

242. Did not they stand a boy in good atead in 
his examinations ? — Yea ; they always formed a part 
of the Head Master's examination, but I think they 
did not form a part of the examination of the other 
classes, I rather think not; I think a boy learnt mathe- 
matics only as he learnt any other accomplishment. 

243. It was not part of the curriculum ?— No. 

244. {Sir, Tkompaott.) Now it is strictly so? — 
Yes ; 60 is French. 

245. It does not seem to trench upon the boy's 
progress in the school? — No. 

246. There ia a different organization of the 
French department ? — Yes ; so far it is not part of 
the curriculum ; it is simply that every boy must 
learn French; it does not enter into our examinations 
for rising in the school, because If it did, we should 
be frittering away our power. 

247. {Lord Lffflelton.) You incorporated French 
on your coming into the office of Head Maat«r, before 
the new scheme required it ? — Yes ; I did it volun- 
tarily. 

248. Is French compulsory upon every boy in the 
school ? — All but the praspostors. I wish them to 
concentrate tbenflaelvcs upon their class work, and 
therefore I do not require it. 

249. What number of praipostors is there ? — 
Twelve ia the nominal number. We never deprive 
a prrepoalor of that rank even when he is beaten in 
examination. Weroquire a difference of 20 marks to 
change the place of a pitepostor, 50 marks, that of 
the head boy. 

250. Is there any minimum age for a prspostor ? 
— No ; none at all. 

251. Does it often happen that a boy may be a 
pricpostor for twelve months before leaving school ? 
— Sometimes much longer. Holmes, of St. John's, 
was a pwepostor, I should think, for three or four 
years. I myself was a pnepostor for three years. 

252. With rcipect to French not being compul- 
sory on the priepostors, do you not find that to be 
prejudicial to their keeping up their knowledge of 
French ?— I suppose it would be to a cert^n extent. It 
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tWSBOKT. is very rarely auch a case occurs. Il iniglit very well 
happen to a boy who rises rapiiUy in the acbool ; but. 
I fhoulii recommend a boy who was so circumaUineed 
P*' *""°y' (I think there is one such boy) to keep uphia Freneh. 
a May lens. 253. (Mr. Thompson.) 1 thiTik you sny other boys 
read German with you ¥— They liavc done so occa- 
Bionally, when tho aixih form wna very strong. 

254. Have you introduced any books in staodard 
French literature ? — I do not think so ; I should think 
we h.ive nothing to boast of at all, with regard to 
French literature. Mr. Benttcy will be able to 
answer the question. I have no ground to say so. 1 
have had boys sometimes who have made a little start 
with me in German, and they have been very glad to 
have a few lessons and have afterwards carried it on. 
Some have become very good German scholars. 

2.1.). [fjtrtl Lr/ltellon.) Yoli have not found that 
attention to French, in tlie other forms, has inter- 
fered with their daasical studies? — No ;, they have 
only two lesRone a week of about an hour each. 

256. iUrd Clarendon.) Tt is said in the same 
answer, " the number of classical masters has neces- 
" sarily varied with that of boys ; there has been on 
" the average one such master for 30 boys." You 
consider a, claasicnl master is quite able to teach 
30 boys ? — Yes, I think a classical master who does 
his duty is quite able to do so. 

257. Supposing there were funds to appoint a 
larger number of maatera. should you like to reduce 
the number of boys ? — I should like to do it if it be 
Boasible. I can teach 20 myself. Sometimes one 
puds the exertion a lit tie oppressive, especially aa one 
geta older. I think from 20 to 25 is a bettei' average. 

258. (Lord Lf/tlelton.) In your sclieme, which is 
a sort of model for a school, you allow eight masters 
for 230 boys, which would he about 30 to each 
master 'f — Yes. Different modes of leaching must be 
adopted in different forms. 

259. Have you any observation to make as to 
tho government of tlie school? — With reference to 
the government ef tho school, St. John's College 
has the appointment of the Head Mnaler, and is not 
represented in the Hoard of Trustees; and I would 
suggest that it would be very advantageoun lo the 
school if it were bo represented, i.e., if the college 
had the right of ajipointing two or three of the 
Trustees. 

260. As part of the governing body? — Yesj 
if the governing body, instead of being entirely self- 
elected, were partly self-electeil and partly nominated, 
so that the college and the town should both )>c repre- 
sented. It is a feeling I have long entertained, and 
one which, I think, may reasonably be entertained, 
that a representation of those two bodies, St. John's 
College and the town, would be a very valuable cle- 
ment in the governing body. 

261. Do yon conceive the governing body to be 
virtually self-elected? — They are certainly self- 
elected. I have no doubt they elect most ecmsoi- 
entiously. 

262. You would have three of the body nominated 
by the corporation ? — Yes, but in the nomination of 
thoBe throe 1 take it for granted they would select 
them from the chief members of their own body, tho 
aldermen for instance. I merely throw that out, I 
think if there were three Trustees to represent the 
college and three to represent the town, it would 
conduce to a belter feeling between the several bodies. 
At present the college has great patronage liero with- 
out any representation. 

263. With regard to the direction of the studies of 
the school, it is quite clear, that hy the Act^ it is 
absolutely in the Head Waster ? — Yes, except ao far 
as the scheme has modified that. 

264. Aslo the under masters, have you any definite 
system with regurd to consulting ihem as to tJie 
sludicB of the school ? — No i they sup with me every 
Saturday evening, and we talk over the tdfairs of the 
Bohool. 

26.5. {Lord CUirendon.) To go back to the pre- 
vious question, in what manner would yon propose 



thai St. John's College should be represented ; woulii 
you alter the mode by which the Trualeea are oan 
elected ? — 1 was merely supposing a t^ertaiii state of 
things. Supposing the Trustees to be 12 or 13 is 
number as now, that St. John's College h:id ihe 
nomination of tliree, that the town hud the nomin*. 
tion of a certain number (I will not say how many] 
and that tho rest were to be elected by the ijj 
body, i.e., self-elected ; 1 think that that eiemeni 
of the college trustees and the town trustt«s giving 
their votes equally with the rest would be a valnabl* 
clement in the governing body. 

266. {Mr. Thompson.) Do you think llin?e woolJ 
be a sufiicicnt representation for St. John'ri Cclli;;^ ? 
— I merely suggest that number. It woubl ii>>) ^'itv 
them a domination, audi should think that iinJe^lrriMi'. 
in fact it would be opposed with such biitern.ia iliii 
it would be impracticable. 

267. It would not be a very popular iDeBBUre to 
the town ? — No, probably not, 

268. (Lord Clarendon.) Would it not bo bettt? 
for the Master of St. John's lo be a member of tlu> 
body himself than to be represented ? — He could ou 
very well attend their meetings; it is merely upon 
that ground I say "No," upon any other ground I 
should certainly say '■ Yes," 

269. (Mr. Thompton.) Have they several regular 
meetings ? — They have four quarterly meetiii|rs, the 
otherB are at discretion. 

270. (Mr. Vaughati.) You as Head Mnstor. I 
suppose, are cognizant of all the books which an 
used in all the forms, and the kinds of compositioa 
that are done, so that you know what books are used, 
what authors are read, and what compositions llu 
hoys are doing ? — Yes, 1 must have that knowledgs 
because the boys come regularly under my supervisiQa 
from time to time. 

271. Do you consider that tho organization of 
work in such a manner as to help the progress of Ihn 
boys is assisted by the fact that it dues not det 
upon each master of a form what booka he sha-U 
but upon some authority superintending the whole?- 
should think the latter was u|ion the whole desiml^^l 

that the work of education should be guid^ by 

mind mainly, but that it would be a very unwlaei 
that did not take Uie advice of the other masters. 

272. I do not ask you in tho first instance iri 
it should be who should settle it ; whether it aht 
be the Head Master alone or consulting with the' 
of masters. 1 ask should it be somewhere ae,y__. 
how the work of each form should be arranged, mj 
what the books should be ; so that ii may not be leA 
to each master, teaching his own form, in deterraine 
what kind of work should bo done or what kind of 
exercises should be used ? — I think you state iho view 
I should take. 

273. (Lard Clarendon.) You say the maaten 
have generally been university men ?— Allof Ibsn 
except the modern language masters ; general IrjlDa 
they have been clergymen. . /J 

274. In looking out for a new master do Jtf 
endeavour to get a elerpyraan ? — ^I hardly ever do 
get a clergyman lo begin with, but the Bislujp of 
Lichfield is good enough to take the mastersliip a«a 
title for orders. They are very glad to take orden 
generally. 

275. (f.ord Lyftdton.) Has the bishop ulwayi 
done that ? — He haa always taken the mastership an 
a title. 

276. (Lord Clarendon.) Is there any reasou. wlu 
you prefer a clergyman ; or why tlie Tny ta 
should go into orders, as regards tho school ?V-r*1 
have, as you are awure, the whole of the eervid 
in ehajwl every Sunday afternoon, and a patttoa'd 
the prayers in chapel every morning (except a 
Sundays, when the early morning service is iq f^ 
great Bchool), and therefore it is, to, say the lei 
very convenient to have more ttian one cWgjiw 
it may hapiK^n that one is not quite well, an ' 
may take it for him ; possibly otlier reaeona j 
exist. 
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377. You aa/ that the Itead or second maater 
could be removed ; should that be hy the bigliop or 
the Trustees ? — No j it is a freehold office, from which 
tlifl Trustees cannot remove without cause shown, an/ 
more than from any other office ; it is so provided by 
the Act of Farliamenl. 

278. {Lord l.t/tteUon.) You say, "I suppose that 
■' tho head or liccoiid master could lio removed for 
" good cause with tho approbation of tho Bishop of 
" Licblield " ? — 1 was not at that time referring to 
ehe teims of [he Act of Parliament. 

279. There is no doubt about it ?— No. 

- 280. The bishop ia boand to liear the cause 
Alleged aud decide upon it in a judicial way? — 
Hois. 

281. {Lord Clarendon.) You aay, "Pensions are 
" mentioned in the Act but not in the scheme." What 
pensions are these : are they for superannuated 
tnasters ? — For retiring masters on the foundation. 

282. (jVr. Thomjisort.) You say they have never 
been given 1 — Yes, there was one given at my in- 
stance : twclTO years ago one of our masters had tho 
misfortune very suddenly to lo^o his reason, he had 
beea an assistant master a considerable number of 
years, his circumstances were found to be not flourish- 
ing, he had to be rout to an asylum, some friends of his 
bad interested themselves and concurred with me in 
doing everything to arrange his affiiirs, and in getting 
everybody obe to do something ; we asked the 
Trustees for aid, and they voted a pension of 50/. 
a year ; he did not live long, he died from congestion 
of tho brain shortly afwrwarda. I think pensions are 
mentioned in the Act. 

283. You say, " Sons of burgesses, whether 
" boarders or day scholars, would be exempt from 
" tuition ffee, all others sre liable to pay it j but the 
" masters occasionally remit it voluntarily, especially 
" in favour of the sons of local clergy with small 
" means." That is just such a case as you have 
alluded to ? — Yes ; the gentleman in question was 
not a local clergyman, but a clergyman who, I have 
beard, was allowed to be absent from his living ; but 
in general it would be so, no doubt. 

284. {f-ord Lyttellon.) It was the act of yourself and 
the other masters ? — Yes, and I wish it to be under- 
stood that it is not my sole act and deed, every 
master foregoes something, and therefore every master 
has a right to be consulted in the matter. 

285. (/-orrf Clarendon.^ No. 18 relates to the 
school bills ? — Tliat relates to the bills which are 
afterwards given. 

28y. You say, "Additional tuition is sometimes 
" allowed, when much needed, but the instances nro 
" few." That about the additional tuition I suppose 
you consider you have already answered ?— Yes, tho 
case is where the parent expresses a wish to me that 
the BOH may be allowed to have private lessons in 
this or tliat, ehicSy in mathematics, sometimes in 
composition. 

287. {l-^rd Lt/ttelton.) For which they pay at 
tho rate of foui- guineas a quarter? — Yes , provided it 
is not an excessive charge, I do not consider the 
charge is a school matter ; it is a private arrange- 

288. {Lord Clarendon,) No. 2Q, as to the play- 
grounds and games ; you say, " My own wish and 
" endeavour has always been to promote the best 
" feeling between boarders and day scholars." There 
is considerable class feeling here, is there not, between 
boarders aud day scholars ?— Such a feeling I am 
afraid must always exist where two classes do mix 
in a Bchool, but I do not think tbero is any more 
existing here than in other places. 

289. The fact is such a feeling docs exist ?— I 
think dilferont people would give different answers 
to that Cjueation. It is not easy to give an accurate 
answer. 

290. Ilavo you among the day scholars the sons 
of tradesmen in the town ? — Yes, there are some 
tradesmen's sons. - : 



291. Are thm- what yon call small tradesmen ?— s 
No. 

292. {Mr. Vauf/han.) Can you distinguish j 
whether that class are more or loss apt to become 
of tho n on -collegiate class ? — They ai'e more apt. 

293. {Lord Li/llelton.) With ngard to the games, 
do the day scholars play freely at cricket with the 
boarders ? — Nu, I do not mean to say that that is the 
ca!>o. I think I have said as much in the primed 
answers, in these words, " To the playgrounds at the 
" school they have an equal right .vith the boarders ; 
*' bat they do not use them equally, nor do they use 
'' them much. The/ naturally come at lesson bouis, 
" and go home after lessons." 

294. (Mr. Vaug/ian.) Do you think that Iheir 
homes being near is the reason, rather than belong- 
ing to a different class'' — I think there is a mixture 
of the two reasons. 

295. (Lord Clarendon,) You say, "To the cricket 
'* ground, perhaps, they have not an equal right in the 
" abstract" ? — I do not wish that to be at all noticed j 
I give them an equal right. 

296. But there is that feeling among the boys ? — 
I do not suppose they think of it. or ask about it ; but 
as the question was asked I gave that answer. It is 
merely that as I pay the rent for the cricket ground 
they have not, perhaps, an equal right in (he abstract. 
It does not weigh with me at all. 

297. There are about 40, of these boys at present? 
— I think more ; I think tho numbers are about equal 
at present. 

298. Have a good number of the day scholars 
joined the rifle corps? — I cannot say how many ; the 
number has fallen off lately. 

299. To some extent there is a feeling of a dif- 
ference of class between the two classes ? — I cannot 
deny that there is to some extent. I cannot quite see 
how it is possible to get rid of it. Thei'o are two 
classes, and wherever there are two clasaes there 
will be some esprit de corps. 

3U0, You say " Some gentlemen of the town send 
'' their sons here as boarders, for the purpose of giv- 
" ing them the full advantage of English public 
'' school life, others deem it wise lo send thejr 
■' children to a greater distance from home." Is that 
because they do not think their boys would get the 
same advantages of public school life when day 
scholars aa they would away from home? — That 
would be my own fouling. 

301. You educate, your own son at a distant 
school y — Yes ; I am Head Master here, and I do not 
think I ahould be giving my son (being the only son 
I have) a fair chance, if I were not to sind bim awuy. 

302. {Mr. Vaugkan.) You say the boys are 
removed from one boarding-house to another, as they 
ailvnnce in ago ; if that is the case bow do you pre- 
serve discipline in the junior house by moans of the 
more advanced boys over the lesser boys ? — There is 
a monitorial system carried on in the junior hall, and a 
certain number of boys who are higher than the rest 
are made monitors as a check upon the others, and 
they are responsible. 

303. Is it that you give the lesser boys monitorial 
power in the ball for the particular purpose of pre- 
serving discipline, although they have •lot arrived 
at that part of the school in which they would 
generally have it? — In general thoy are in the upper 
fifth form. 

304. {Lord Lffttetlon.) Arc ihey boys who, if they 
were not monitors, would be in tho sixth form ? — No ; 
they are not kept back. I may sometimes have said, 
" I wish you would slay another half in the junior 
house." It has hapiwncd ; but I do not keep them 
back for that purpoiie. 

305. (Lord Clarendon.) No. 23, " Diet is uniform: 
." breakfast 9 A.M., tea, sugar, milk, broad, and butter 
'" are supplied ; dinner 2 p.m., two meats, vegetables, 

" bread, table beer, puddiugortart four days a week; 
" tea at a time varying from ti| to 7i according to 
■' season, supply as at breakfast. That is the same 
for the whole school ' — Yes. 
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306. i^fr. Thompson.) Do you consider moat more 
Ihiui once tt day is not desirable for boys ? — I do not 
go 90 lar na to snvllial. 1 shonld be very glad, indeed, 
if they had it. It is a subject which baa often been 
entertained by me as to how far it wiw or not [jossible 
to give them meat at a later hour in the day ; but I 
certainly do not see my way to doing so without tlie 
terms being proportionably raised. 

307. {Mr. Vaughati.) But independent of ex- 
pensB do you think it would be desirable ?— It never 
has been the custom here, and when wo consider how 
many generations of boys have gone on without it, 
I cannot say it can be considered abaolutoly necessary. 

308. If they had it, do you think they would 
work at their books better or worse ? — I dn not 
think the want of it operates as a drawback upon 
study. 

309. Do you think a second meat meal at supper 
would interfere with their reading ?— We must have 
in that case an additional meal altogether, because 
you could not supersede tea ; they would uot like to 
go without lea ; unless indeed they had meat at 
their tea, according to tlio modern fashion. 

310. I believe the health of tlie school has 
generally been pretty good ? — It has been remarkably 
good. Wo have not in either house a boy in the 
sick room ; we have not had one this half-year ; and 
we are nearly at the close of it. In my school days 
■we had nothing but bread and cheese for the evening 
meal. 

31 1. No tea ?— No, wo hod only milk. 

312. \Lord Clarendon.) Wilh lespect to the adop- 
tion of the college cap. I believe that was intro- 
duced by you ? — Yes. 

313. About how long ago? — About three years 
after I became Head Master. 

314. What led to ils adoption ; was there any 
particular reason for it ? — I consider it to have had 
» most important moral tendency. I considered that 
persons ui any part of tlie town could no longer have 
any excuse whatever for supplying a boy with, or 
abetting a hoy in, anything that was contrary to 
morality and discipline; I al8o considered it would 
be a great check on the boys themselves ; that they 
would have more self-respect .when tliey wero sure 
they should be known us members of the school. 

315. (iMr. Tkonjison.) A police regulation, in fact? 
—A police regulation. 

316. {Lord Clarendon.) Are you able to say 
there is good resulting from it ? — Most decidedly so ; 
there is no point upon which I can speak with more 
certainly. 

317. {Mr. Vauphan.') You speak of organized school 
games, in what way are tliey organized ? — By the 
captain of the games ; there is a captain of the cricket 
game, and a captain of the ibolCall game. At all 
events football is considered a school game, and every 
boy is espected to attend that game uuless excused. 

318. {Lord Clarendon.) No. 29, "A lew boys live 
" in the towu with respectable persons, lo whom their 
" parents have chosen to confide them, and attend tlio 
" school as day scholars. The masters assunia no 
" responsibility for them out of school hours, and the 
" parents know this." Is there any supervision what- 
ever upon t^ose boys ? — No, we cannot take that re- 
sponsibility; wo cannot have any supervision of them. 
They are desired not to wear the school cap, except in 
coming to and going from the aehool. I would not 
assume such a responsibility, it would be impossible 
for me to do it. 

319. Do not the day boys wear the cap? — They 
wear the cap, but are not allowed to wear it when 
not under discipline. I say, " Whenever you wear 
" the school cap remember yoii are under our dis- 
" cipline ; if you were doing anything contrary to 
" the disuipline of the school, I should consider you 
" liable to punishment." 

320. {Mr. Vaughan.) Does any distinction as lo 
this question depend on whether they live with their 
parents or with otiiers ? — I do not consider that that 
makes any difference. 



321. {Lord Clarendon.) Suppose in those hoi 
when you take no responsibility for him (which 
now quite understand) you hear of a boy groing inl» 
a public-house or smoking ? — If I had good infoma- 
tion that such was the case, or it could be proved 
against him, I should write a letter of warning and 
remonstrance to his parents. The course I should 
take then would be to write to his parent and say 
I thought it would be better for the boy not to con* 
tinue at the school, unless it was quite certain that 
that was the last occasion on which he would act in 
such a manner. 

322. {Mr. Vaughan.) With regavd to a sixth- 
form boy, would a sixth-form boy's authority extend 
lo such a case, i.e., when a boy is in the town with the 
college cap ? — Yes ; I tbiuk a prmpostor has a sort of 
semi-mugisterial authority ; whatever a master coqM 
do a pnepostor could do. 

323. (Lord Lytlelton.) Must a sixtli-form boy 
nece:'aarily be a boarder ? — No. 

324. Tliey may bo town hoys ?— Yes. 

325. They may be prtepostors ? — Yea ; day scliolan 
may be and are so frequently. 

326. {Lord Clarendon.) No. 30. The Trustees, I 
presume, have absolute power to make bye-laws ; and 
subject to the general powers of the Head Master, 
to make rules for the regulation of the school V — The 
Trustees have never interfered with my disciplino in 
any such way as to lead me to ascertain what oor 
relative powers arc. 

327. The scheme gixcs absolute power to the Henl 
Master ?■ — -Yes. 

328. Including, I presume, the making of wrlltco 
rules if he thought proper ? — 1 presume so. 

329. {Mr. Vaughan.) Where do boys coming fur > 
finish for the sake of a public school education conw 
from? — We have found that that has been iIm 

to boys of two classes, e.g., a 
1uies comes; some- 



case sometimes as 
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rather at an advanced age ?— 
Rather at an advanced age. 

331. When they can get into the sixth form ? — N<\ 
I do not think they care much alioul that ; they we 
satisfied if Ihey can get lo the fifth form. 

332. {Lord Clarendon.) No. 32, as to tlic number 
of boys in the school; you consider it ia about 
stationary now ? — We got up last year to IUiW« 
have rather fallen nfi^ this year, but ihere is no rdy- 
ing upon those things. 

333. You think the falling off in (he numbers his 
been caused by the foundation of so many proprielwr 
schools ? — I should have no doubt of if, 

334. Do you not think the state of tUe building) 
aud the want of proper accommodation may We 
been one cause, that boys are not quite in tlic por- 
tion, in those old buildings, which their parent* 
would wish when they send them lo a public school? 
— I think that may have aomolhing todo with it, ui 
eome think it has a great deal. Mr. Balhec. oatt of 
the Trustees (himself au old Shrewsbury man) is of 
that opinion ; perhaps he is right. All jiareuU 
cannot know how healthy WB have l>ecn \n spile cf 
these old buildings. 

335. Is it true that old Shrewsbury men in 
general do not send their sons to the school ?— I 
think that has been so; I think, as a general ruk, 
they have not. 

336. Considering how very distinguishctd lh« 
school has been in scliolarship, would you not rathrr 
attribute their not sending their sons to the schod to 
a painful realization of the discomforta tlipy bad 
themselves endured ? — It may lo some exivnt be 
that. I am hardly able to answer tliat question with 
confidence. There may be many causes in operation. 
Shrewsbury men become in various ways connected 
with other schools. There is also a great deal in 
fashion, and men are very apt to act upon thai priin, 
eiple. ' 

337. Do the boys ever complain of those dl 
comforts j do they seem unhappy in consequ^^ncc ?- 
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So much the rover§e that the regret which the boya 
generally express at leaving school, during the last 
six or BCTcn years in particular, has been something 
most striking ; and also the pleasure with which they 
have eome back to visit the school ; many boya I huvo 
known shed tears at leaving. 

338. {Mr. Thompson.) Did not some publie 
acliools make a great ^itart about tho time you took 
Shrewsbury? — Yes; Rugby in the lime of Dr. Arnold> 
and Harrow bood after. If Rugby ami Harrow had 
been all we should not have cared so much, but 



Marlborough, Eossall, and Cheltenham havo interfered shbewsbdM 
with us more, especially Cheltenham, and one feels 
the more aggrieved because it has been a money- 
making eoncero for the proprietors, which seems hard, 
339. {Lord Lytteltan.) Tou give a "half-year's 
" bill of a boy of ample fortune •" ia that an ex- 
eeptional case ? — I mean he is a boy of good fortune : 
ho is an only son, his parents are not living, his 
guardian placed him with mo and begged thai 
pecuniary considerations might not in any way in- 
fluence me. 
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Shrewsbury, Friday, 23rd May 1862. 



Earl of Clarendon. 
Earl of Devon. 

LoBD Ltttelton, 



The Bev. W. H. Tbomfsok. 
11. Halfokd Vacghan, Ebq. 



The earl OF CLARENDON in toe Chath. 

The following Members of the Corporation of Shrewsbury were called in j — 

T. W. Tkounckk, Esq., Mayor, Aldermen IIuqhes and HArcocK ; Counciliors Bratne, Edwards, 
SouTHAM, Bloxam, Noktun, and Parbv j and Mr. J. J. Peele, Town Clerk. 
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{The Mat/or.) On the part of the Corporation I 
wish to lay before the Commissioners a paper con- 
taining a few suggestions respecting the school, 
which wc submit to their consideration. 

{Lord Clarendon.') Perhaps the Town Clerk will 
be kind enough to read it. 

Tlic same was read aa fallows : 
■ " Shrewsbuiy Free Grammar School. 

"The Council of the borough of Shi-ewabnry 
desire to submit for the consideration of Her Majesty's 
Commissioners the following points, viz.:^ — 

" Ist. That in the opinion of this Council it would 
be for the genera! advantage of this Royal Founda- 
tion, and particularly of the inhubilanls of this 
borough and neighbourhood, that the benefits of the 
school should be so extended as to include not only a 
classical education and one suited for scholars intended 
for the university or one of the learned professions, 
but also an education of a liberal character adapted 
for and suitable to the requli-ements of the middle 
classes." 

" 2ud, That if (without entrenching on the rights 
and privileges of the burgesses of the borough) nn 
education free of charge, or at a reduced rate of pay- 
ment, were provided for residents within the borough 
for a certain period, it would be of great benefit to 
the inhabitants, and increase the general usefulness 
of the school. 

3, "That in case the subject of the exhibitions, 
fellowships, and scholarships attached to this founda- 
tion should become the subject of consideration by 
Her Majesty's Commissioners, the Council will he 
obliged, by an opportunity being afforded them of 
oftering any suggestion that may appear to them so 
expedient before any decision is come to, 

"Guildhall, Shrewsbury, 
22nd May 1862." 

{The Mayor.') I heg to say there are one or two 
geutlemen present who would illustrate the point as 
to extending tlie benefits of the school to others than 
the sons of burgesses, by reference to their own 
cases, and that of other residents, if the Commis- 
Biouera would wish to heai' any further statements. 

{Lord Clarendon.') We shall be glad to receive 
any information. 

{Mr. T. Southam.) I would wish to state that 
I have resided in Shrewsbury nearly all my life, 
and have a very large family, yet jiosscss none 
of the facilities for education which I think the 



school should aSbrd, I have no means of sending 
my sons to the school without paying the saine 
fee that a stranger would pay, and considering 
that I am one of the largest ratepayers in the t^im 
I think I should have the privilege of sending my 
children to the school, either free or at all events at a 
very low fee to bo deteiTnined upon for such cases. 
There is also this disadvantage which we labour 
under, viz., that the free school is the cause of keep- 
ing away other schools from Shrewsbury, which 
might be accessible to us as a means of education, 
which we really do not now possess. The impression 
that we have a largo free school operates against 
parties starting a new scIicjI of a liberal character 
for the middle classes, conseciuently we have only the 
option of sending our sons to this school and paying 
a fee, or sending them to a distance, 

.340, {Lord Cliirendon.) Are you one of the 
burgesses ? — I um not. 

341. Tour desire would be that residents in 
Shrewsbury, who are not burgeesea, should have the 
same school privileges as those who are burgesses? 
— Nearly so. I am not quite sure, perhaps, with 
regard to the whole of the exhibitions (hat we should 
be entitled quite to the same privileges, 

3-12. {Lord LytteUon.) Entitled t<j participate lo 
the same cKlent ?— To participate to the same extent. 
The burgesses are not a vety largo class, and I think 
that if parties resident in the town, say for a year or 
more, were allowed to send their children free, it 
would 1>o a great benefit to them, and a great boon 
lo the town of Shrewsbury. 

343. {Lord Devon.) Do you know what the 
number of burgesses is ? — I do not. 

344. I presume they are a diminishing body ? — 
Yes, they have been so considered. 

{Mr. Peele.) I should like to add this ob- 
servation. Before the passing of the Municipal 
Corporation Act, the Corporation had the power to 
make any burgesses they thought proper on petition, 
and they were in the habit of admitting any respect- 
able inhabitant who petitioned on payment of a aum 
of 10 or 15 guineas, or something like that. They 
made him a burgess and gave him all the privileges 
of the school. That they consider they have no 
longer the right to do, and consequently tlie number 
of the privileged class must necessarily diminish. 

345. {Mr. Vaughan.) Is the education you desire 
to havo that which is now given at Shrewsbnry 
school ? — {Mr. Southam.) No, 
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sBBIiWBlHj'BY. 346. ]§ the ednration ytm desire nuiied to tlie 

mMdte cl«ss ? — I wish an edupation whkli mav be 

SS-^" called claMical, but I do not want a college educa- 

aj' Shrmiaiy. tlOtl, 

347. Such no education on is not now given at all 

M M^y 11*62. in the school ?— ^Yea ; Shrewsbarj- is looked upon na 
a cbkBsical school. 

' 34tt I wish to aj*k whether jou deeire lo have 
the ediKvatlon of the school altered to meet the 
watitaof that particular cIbm, or whether you would 
be content with any kind of education now given ? 
— I do not consider the education now given is suited 
to the son of a person in trade, unless be wishes to 
Bend him to college. 

349. (Lord Clarendon.) Has there not been 
establiahed at Shiewabury a class of noii-collegiates 
who do not carry classical education so far as you 
have alluded to, and which wae creati>d for the 
purpose of meeting that want, and which I believe 
has met it to a certain extent ? — I do not know tbat 

I it quite carries out the view I have on the subject ; 
' I believe it is only to a limited extent. 

350. (Mr. Vai^/ian.) Do you think there ia a 
'large class already existing here desirous of taking 

advantage of such gratuitous education? — I have 
no doubt of it. 

351. You believe it would bring. a great numljer 
to the town and would be a Iteliofit to Shrewsbury ? 
J— I believe nothing would tend go much to the im- 
provement of the town. 

^52. Has it ever occurred to you to consider what 
wpuld be the effect of that upon (lie funds of the 
achool ? — My own impression has been that if a 
UlBiKd fee wero fixed it would be bencltcial to the 
wbool. 

353. You thiuk it might bo done in such a manner 
as to pny itself ? — Sol altogether, but still the in- 
oreowd jiumber would not affect the funds of the 
dobo^ to the same extent as might otherwise bo the 
case. 

354. iAtr. Thomjison.) Have you tliought of any 
Hgurc, any poaitive sum F — My own idea waa the 
sunt of four or Jivo guincaa a year, or something of 
tliat sort as an untranee fee. 

355. (Lord Clareudon.) The fee now paid is lo 
guineas f— 15 guineas. 

356. {Mr. Vaughan.) Has it occurred to ynu to 
dofine at all the kind of education, i.e., the things 
you would desire to have taught for that fee ? — My 
own impression has been that the difficulty which I, 
BB a tradesman, experience is this, — the upper classes 
are amply providf^ for at the large schools, ihe 
lower classes are provided for at other schools, but 
9ot the middle classes there is no adequate provision. 

357. (Lord LytUlton.) Do you tiiink that is the 
oase throughout tlie country ? — I think it is the case 
throughout the uounti-y ; I think at tJie schools which 
are established now in almost every village a good 
education is givi!n, and a more liberal one than u 
middle class tradesman or farmer can get for his own 
son. 

358. {Mr. Vaughan.) Whatever the education 
you require, it ties in your view tbat it should be 
given you as a gratuitous benefit, and you say the Gum 
you would bo content to pay would not be a earn 
covering the exjicDsc of the education your sons 
ought to receive ? — Certainly not, because I consider 
the scliool affords privileges we ought to enjoy the 
benefit of. 

359. (Lord Clarendon.) You say that the con- 
tinuance of the grammar school here keeps away 
other schools ? — I am of opinion it does ; there are 
pood schools of this kind as Shifnall, Newport, and 
Oswestry, but scarcely anything nearer, 

360. Suppose there was siich a school ns you 
contemplate at Shrewsbury, do you think you could 
get your son educated there at four guineas a year ? 
— Ke, that is the very . thing I am anxious this school 
should afford to me, because 1 have resided hero uU 
aiy life i I am a largo ratcjiayer and have a large 
family, and those are juat the cases which 1 think 
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ought to come under the ad' 
to afford. 

361. {Mr. ThompioH.) Yoa think those are tl 
objects contemplated by the I'onnder of tjiu Bcbool ?- 
That I am not competent to say ; ihe slats of ihii^ 
at the present day is so entirely dilllerent from wh 
it wae at the time of the fouudation of the ficbtst 
that I hardly see how it is possible to make tJ 
founder's inleniinn apply to it. - 

31)2. (l^rd Devon.) Are yan aware, in any o(1m 
town, of the existence of an indepeodew 
carried on by an independent mofiiei', taking ( 
boys? — I waa merely anxious to know wliat 
charge at such a school would be. I am not aw 
of an independent school taking duy boys; there 
such schools, 1 believe. 

363. {To Mr. Peek.) You know nothing erf 
numbers of the present burgesses ? — No, 1 ha«-e 
the number. 

364. Does the privilege of a burgess pass to hi 
son or sons ? — It does, down to any generation. I 
man can trace his descent -and show he is 
legitimate son or descendant of a burgess we 
always bring him in by payang a certain awm- Parti* 
who would be admitted burgesses would be of 
characters: — I. The son or descendant of a bui_ 
traced through his father, grandfather, or other 
eestor; 3. A claimant fWtm servitiide of eeven yea»< 
an incorporated trade of the town ; 3. Having be 
born within the town, i.e. within the ancient libertii 
Those persons have still the right to claim to 
burgesses. Tliough they may not tLemselves ba 
the right of education at the u'hool, because they.* 
born within the town, they may take up their biir|^ 
ship, and the sons of those jiersons would have l" 
right as coming wilhin the condition of hei 
burgesses' sons. 

365. So that the eons of any one of these ^enllo 
men might have the burgess right? — Yes; but paro'et 
to acquire tbu right of birth must have been bor 
within the ancient liberties. The ancient liberties 
are those encompassed by the Severn, not iucluding 
the suburbs in which these gentlemen have the di»- 
udvonti^e of living. 

(Mr. Southam.) Of course the towu is inon^asiiig 
in every direction, except within the ancient libiTtics. 
People are getting to live out of the towu, and haw 
their business premises in the town, and couewiuently 
that has an iufluencc on the non-increase of tbu rigUl* 
of burgess-shiji. 

{Mr. J'eele.) A clergyman, the incumbcut of 
of the parishes, enme here with several boob, 
was suggested to bim, that his ancestor^ 
generations before, had lieeu sworn bui^guaaes. 
lookci] it out for him ; the pedigree was proved; lif 
was sworu a burgcsi, and his sons were admitted si 
the school. 

366. (Lord Devon.) Then any descendant of a 
burgess may, if he pleases, take up his burgess-ship? 
— (Mr. Ptelc.) Yes, we consider bim as a burgess oa 
long as he is bom within the town. At twenty-oun 
he may be sworn. Still if he is not sworu, iho right 
being in him it descends. 

367. The ^loiut for which I have asked ihcM 
questions is this, whether you think the burgea-iea, aa 
a Ijody, are likely to dimiatsh in point of Dumber at 
not ? — I should think they would, because of (uiuim- 
at one time the corporation made a good many 
burgesses, and there being no power now to do it tu 
that extent, it is decreasing. There are no doubl a 
great many burgesses by descent. Most of the 
families in tho noighlmurhood have a right to the 
burgess-ship and may if they choose take it up. 

368. Take ten years l>eforc the Municipal Corpo- 
ration Act, did the number of burgesses iuirreinso 
from year to year ? — Just before an elocliou. 1 may 
mention, in answer to one of the questtous n&kcd, 
that I have had live sons educated here, and t' 
of llieni had tlie advantage of a non-collcgiuto 
tion. lie was auxions not to go to college, Uii 
he took advantage of the education chalked 
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Dr. Kenoedy, to irlucli your atWntiou has been 

369. Ydii were satielied with it ? — Quite !io. 

370. {Mr. Vaughan to Mr. Southam.) Is that ihe 
educatiott jou desire ? — To a certain extent, Ijut not 

' altogetlier, because Mr. Peele's boh was edueateil aa a 
solicitor, i.e., for » profcssiou. What I would rather 
advocate would be tbat a superior education of a 
liberal character should be given to a tradesman's son 
as a tradesman. 

371. May I ask have you ever made up your 
mind wliat you would wish to have taught your son 
under thatdescription of educattou ?- — rYes ; lemming 
Latim French, and German are caseiitial now to a 
tradesman in many branches of trade. I am in the 
wine trade ; German is a language which a son of 
mine ought to learn for the G*^rman hasinesa ; it has 
liecome eaacntial within the last two or three years. 

372. Of course arithmetic and maiberoatics ? — I 
am not aware tliat Dr. Kennedy's non-collegiate 
syatem at present includes ai'itUmetic and the ordinary 
commercial education for a tradesman's son, Not at 
present certainly. 

373. Then you would wish to suit the education 
given at the school to that class ? — Yes. 

374. You enj jou think it might be made to 
answer to the school in a pecuniary point of view, 
imd at the same lime that it is an edueatiou which 
you could not get from a competing school seeking to 
remunerate itself. How would you reconcile those 
expecWtions ? — My view of it in that there would be 
a lai-ge increase iu the number pf boys, and the 
relative outlay for those boys would not bo so much 
Ltrger. TIlc preeeut masters would, to acertain extent, 
be sut&cieut ; aud ilie fees received from them, though 
not entirely defraying, would help very considerably 
lo defray the extra expenses, I look upou it the 
expenses would not bo so much greater. 

375. (^A Commiaaion^.) In tact, such an education 
might be given so much cheaper by a school established 
on the spot than by a school to be established else- 
where for the purpose, tJiat it would answer for one 
school and not for ihe oljier ? — Certainly, because the 
Bcliool exists with the machinery that would carry out 
the object, which, iu tiie other case, you would have to 
supply entirely. It is suggested to me tbat the school 
being endowed the school houses arc free ; tliere is no 
tux upon the masters for the school hnnees. 

376. {Mr. Vaughan.) Uo you think the presetit 
school buildings, suoli as they arc, would admit of the 
reception of many more students? — As far as the 
school for day ecUolara is concerued, it would not be 
BO very bad. 1 do not think it is fit for a veiy large 
iucrease of boys, 

377. As far as concerns the school in which the 
boys are heard their lessons, you think it irould 
.admit of some increase ? — Within my recollection the 
boys numbered 400 ; now they are not more than 120. 

378. Do you thinle the schoolhouees would be suffi- 
cient for the hcnitbor comfort of many more boys ? — 
No J I think they ought to be enlarged, whether the 
Hchool ia increased or not. I think lbey are very bad 
even for the limited number of boys there now, and 
Iheyhave doae aserious injury to the School from the 
wretched slate of accommodation they afford, 

379. {Mr. Thompson.) Would you prefer that your 
sons should be partially educated with the boys who 
ore receiving what is termed a college education, or 
would yon prefer that the two schools, the coUegiaies 
and tlie non-collegiates, should bo entirely separate ? 
— They should be entirely separate, under the rule of 
the same master. Dr. Kennedy. 

380. But you would not expect Dr. Kennedy to 
take a very active part in the teaching ? — Not in the 
teaching, only in the iiupcriutendence. 

381. {Lord LtitlvUon.) Do you think it is practi- 
cable that under one master there should be two 
entirely separate scltools ? — I do not think they 
would be so entirely separate : it is simply leaving 
out the college part of the education. It would beal- 
most like a difiereut class lather than a different school. 
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: 382. {Mr. Thompson.) Tw 
one roof? — Yea. 

383. {Mr. Vaughan.) Do you think many of the ^^' %, 
boys who now receive a n on -collegiate education in 0/'^^'^ 

preference to the coUegiate education, woiild still 

prefer the sort of education to which you are 1 
aUuding, viz., a non-classical education i — I am not 
able to answer the question. 

384. Do yon think many parents whose aoi^a are 
now receiving a non-coUegiate education in prefer- 
ence to the collegiate education of the bcIlooI, would 
still, if they liod the option of such an education as 
that you propose, prefer that to either ? — 1 think the 
majority would. There may be cases in which the 
pnrtiei! would prefer the present nQn.*oliegiate sys- 
tem, but I think it does not go fur enough for a largo 
class in the town. 

385. I do not mean that class of persons ; I mean the 
parents of those who are now receiving a non-coUegiato 
education ? — I think the parents of those who are re- 
ceiving a uon- coUegiate education would prefer a little 
difference in the extent. I know many people who, 
would. Even with that 15 guineas tee there aro 
many parties who would scud their boys fnot to board 
in the school), but that a clasBical education is not 
quite the education liiey desire, li'you are going to 
bring them up t« a protesaiop it is just the education, 
possibly, you might choose, but if you are going lo 
bring them up to your own business, it is not quite 
the education you desire. For that reason I believe 
there are many parties who do not send their son* 
who would pay the fee if the education was of thft 
class they thought desirable. ., 

386. {Mr. Thompson,) You have already stated, 
you have no sons at the school ? — No, I have £to 
sons, alive, and (though I do not send them for other 
reasons) I should be obliged, if I did Fcud them, lo 
pay the fees. 

367. At the same fees, do you find it is easy to 
obtain such an education as you desire, including 
French, German, Latin, and commercial arithmetic 
well taught ?— It is exceedingly expensive ; schools 
are much more exjiensive than they awed lo be, , 

338. Are thei-e such schools? — Plenty. There 
are schools tiiat give that claj^s of education at some- 
thing like 60 guineas to 80 guineas per annum ; but 
where you have five or six sons to send it is a heavy 
charge upon a tradesman. 

38y. [Lord Lt/aelton.) Are those schools in thia 
county ? — There are several schools in this county ^ 
one is of high standing. 

390. {Mr. Thompson.) Are they able to obtain 
the services of eminent German teocheri at thoae 
schools ? — Yes. 

391. You think German is efGciently tunght 7 — 
It is not efficiently taught ; a Geitaan comes only 
once a week, which is not sufficient to teach German ; 
and French in the same way. 

392. la there not some difficulty in obtaining 
intelligent persona capable of giving sound general 
insiruction in French and German? — Notsomuchaa 
existed a few years ago ; there are more teachers now 
in England, 

393. Are they able to enforce authority over the 
boys, because that is a great difficulty with foreigners ? 
—A very great difficulty. 

394. {Lord Clarendon.) Do you conaider you aro 
sending your i«ons to some dislunt schools at less ex.- 
peuse tfaui you could now send them to school here ? 
— I believe they coat me more now, but I find tho' 
syatem here i» not suitable for me, and the hours are 
not suitable. Though a resident in ihe town I live 
a mile and a half fi'oni Ilie school, imd the first cbapal 
coiaaiences at 7 ur 7.30, and in the winter it is im- 
po^pililc 1(1 pond a boy there at that hour. 

39.5. (Lord Devon.) At achoolB wliere French 
and German are not taught, can you not get a good 
commercial education taogbt. et lees than 60 guineas 
a yeai' ? — Yes ; whore Flinch and German are not 
taught there are schools giving 11 good education at 
alwut 40 guineas aye»r. For the last fire.'Of st)t years. 
Sb 4 
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hwBBOaT. the rnte of paymeut to acLools lias been very greatly 
increaBing. You get a suporior ciasa of teachpre, hut 



pay 



higher. 



396. (_Lord Clarnidon.) Thoii do we understand 
that if the education given here were of a descnptiou 
which suited you for your sous, you would send them 
here, e\i.'n though at the 15 guineas a year? — I 
should, if the education were suitable, and the Lours, 
. — I DiGOu the morning bourn. 

[jtfr. EdtDard Hughts.) I Ijeg to sny I have two 
BOOS at the school now, one in the classical achool and 
one in the non-collegiate scliool. I agree with Mr. 
Southam. I think the non-collegiate school might be 
extended in some points and made better than it is. 
At the same time 1 am very well satisfied, so far as 
my second boy is coucemed (they are both going to 
be brought up to trade in all probability) hut there are 
some things which might be improved. I may say 
on the part of the burgesses that no one would object 
to the school being extended so long as the bui^esaes' 
rights are preserved, i.f., extended by capitation fee 
or otherwise to oil who claim tlie benefit. Some time 
I ago I took the trouble to ascertain (he number of 
burgesses whose sous ore eligible to the school, there 
were about 400 ; I think about 380 was the number. 
Many of the lower class do not go. 

397. 380 who would have tlie right of gratuitous 
' education ? — Yes, 

^ {Mr. SoulAnm to Mr. Hugke$.) But how many 
were in a position to nvail themselves of it ? — {Mr. 
Sugheg.) That I cannot say ; many were mechanics' 
Bons. In tJio county I should think there must be 
iKBiie thousands. I imagine so, if they chcBC to avail 
Uiemselves of it, — the sous of county families. 

398. {Lord Devon.) In point of fact do none of 
Hbb Bona of burgesses, quite of the lowest class, go to 
the school ? — Very few, but I have seen in ray lime 
BOme of them there. 

399. There is nothing to prevent them ? — No. 

400. (Jl/r. Thompson.) Were you there yourself? 
— I was, and my father before me. 

401. Under Dr. Duller. I presume? — Under Ur. 
Butler. 

402. At that time classical education was the 
only one ? — There was nothing else. 

403. Do you look back with regret on the lime you 
epent there ? — No, on the contrary, I owe my position 
in the town to it. Still a valuable part of my education 
was neglected. I diil not know tlmt 2 and 2 made 4 
when I left the school. That is very considerably im- 
proved now, as I can prove by my own children. 

404. {Lord Lyttelloii.) You are satisfied with the 
education given now ? — Yes ; but I think there might 
he some impi-overaent, I think they do nut eiwr}' 
arithmetical mattei's quite so far as I could wish. I 
think a little more would he beneficial to meet the 
wishes nf scholars of that class. 

405. Children of the commercial elass ? — Yes. 
{Mr. J, If, Edwards.) I would offer one or two 

observations. First of all I would observe that the 
education which is now given is merely optional on 
the pai'l of the master. Whatever the educalion 
may be, I think it should be settled by authority, 
and should be eompulsoiy on whoever holds the office, 

406. {Mr. Vaiighan.) You mean optional on the 
part of the master to give or withhold that non- 
collegiate education? — Yes, it is quite optional wiih 
the master. It was done by Dr. Kennedy, and he is 
entitled to groat credit for it, because it is entirely 
his own ; but ho may do it or not. 

407. You are aware that by the scheme of the school 
there are certain things which must be communicated 
freely to burgesses' sons ? — As I understand he is not 
hound to give the education which he is now giving, 
i.e., a middle-class education. 

408. Is he not bound by the scheme to give that 
and mure if they insist upon it? — I had that from 
himself: I believe that is his view of it. 

409. That the Head Master is not hound to teach 
the son of a burgess ceitain things, now taught iu the 
non-collegiate class, and those things only ? — Yes. 



(Mr. Pcele.) The fact is what the Head M&stfl 
does is tu exempt those hoys from certain things. 

410, {Mr. VaugAan.) He cannot compel nor 
compelled to exemption, because by the scheme Ihet 
things which they now learn in the noii-collegi* 
class, he is hound to give, free from nny charge, i 
burgtsaea' sous, and is also bound to give tl " 
That may be insisted on either by master or parent 
— {Mr. Peele.) In order that they may perfect theB 
selves bettor in the no^ -collegiate class of atodiM, I 
exempts them from Greek. 

Was not that done at the request of i 






-In 



412. {Lord Clurcndon.) He thought it desirably 
—Yes. ^ 

{Mr. J. H. Edwards.) I wisli to answc 
which was put to Mr. Southam with regurd to I 
being within the views of the founder that otfa 
parties in the town should come in. It appears 
me it is only carrying out the views of the founds 
because, at that time, giving the right to the burgeaa 
was giving it to every inhabitant of Shrewabuiy 
and I merely want to have the intentions of l' 
founder carried out in the pi'cscnt day. livery n 
who was born within the liberties of the wwn n 
entitled to take up bis freedom and l>c a burgen 
that is not so now, conseiiuently the burgess cla 
must decrease. You will find from the numbers hO 
many burgesses' sons are at the school. 

413. Is it a clear point about the burgesses or 
it only a point of antiquarian law ? — It ia perfec£ 
clear. I was born in one of the town parishes, t] 
parish of St. Alkmund's, within the old Ubextiea ( 
the borough, and have lived in the borough ikU i 
life i I have 6ve sons, and I cannot avail myself 
the school. 

414. {Lord Li/tteltoH.) Not freely ?— Not freely 
I should be very glad to do so. 

413. {Lord Clarendon.) You are a burgess ? 
No ; and I have no means of becoming a liurga 
Formerly, as Mr. Peele would tell you, ihe coruor 
tion would have admitted me as an iuhabitant of d 
town, and I could have taken, up my ireedom on ^ 
meut of a fee of 10 guineas or 15 guineas, ondshoiJ 
have become a burgess, and entitled to the rights 
the school. That privilege is now taken away, t 
I do not consider yon would be conlraTeaing 1 
intentions of the founder by extending those i' ' 
to the inhabitants of Ihe town. 

416. Although you are not a burgess do yon s< 
your sons to the school ? — I do not. 

417. Is that on account of the expense, orhootni 
the system of education there does not meet yi 
wishes ? — Both. I am not prepaied to say wheii 
the two educations could be carried on dietincUr 
not, but the class of education I should like to M" 
a liberal one, comprehending Latiu, in fact ew 
thing but Greek and the other ports ol 
education toflt a man for college ; everything but tl 

418. Giving Latin and French ? — Yea. 

419. That is pretty much Dr. Kennedy's n 
collegiate education ? — Pretty much. 

420. {Mr. Vaughan.) Do you see your ira^ i 
the eonclu.<<ion we have heard, that the preeeaea t 
the present school in Shrewsbury prevents in 
way the establishment of such schools as might a 
wise be established fur the benefit of the inhabiti 
— I think it is very likely it would ; I think it ■» 
be a great obstacle to a man coming here. 

421. In what way? — He would think it y 
be a hopeless thiug to set up a first-class school i 
Shrewsbury. 

422. Would it prevent the ostublishment, not d 
a iii'st-class school, but of sucha school ns yon d 
desire to have your son educated hy ? — I want 
first-class school, but not a merely classical one. 

423. {L-ord Lyttellon.) You are not aware of t) 
existence of such a school now ? — No. 

424. {Mr. Vaiigltan.) Does the presence of tl 
classical school you have in Shrewsbury, id yoi 
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opinion, prevent the eatabliBhrnent of such schools as 
you desire to see ostabtislied ? — I cannot say it does ; 
I should think it would have thnt tendency. 

425. Can you explain how that can possibly act 
to prevent the establishment of a school of another 
description ? — The prestige of a large school at 
Shrewsbury (which it has always possessed, and I 
hope always will,) I think would naturally prevent 
parties who are looking out for somewhere to go, 
from coming to Shrewsbury. 

426. You think, although there ia a recognized 
want ill the place which the school does not meet 
by the description of education given in that school, 
and is perfectly well known not to meet, yet the 
existence of that school would prevent the estab- 
li.shment of one that could meet it? — Our popu- 
1-Atioii is not such as to require two. We have not a 
population large enough to support another school. 

427. {Mr. Thompson.) I presume that if there 
were no free school here the town would Ite rich 
enough to get up a proprietary school ? — I think we 
might, but not in the teetb of this foundation here. 

428. What do you think would be a remunerative 
fee for boys attending a proprietary school in a place 
like Shrewsbury?—! really do not know; I have 
never considered that question. 

429. A fee of 20 guineas I believe is paid at some 
proprietary schools ? — I do not know at all ; I have 
not considered that question. My object was merely 
that the school should be extended by providing 
another class of education, and also that it should be 
extended to the iohabitants, persons living within the 

I 430. {Lord Li/Uehon.) Nearly the same education 
I u described by the first witness ? — Yea. 

431. {Lonl Devon.) Would you have some period 
before the qualiRcatioii should accrue ; 3'ou would not 
let a man in who hail resided only one week in 
Shrewsbury? — I think there should be some limit. 
(Mr, Norton.) I wish to add one remark ; the 
town ia very limited in residences, we we obliged to 
seek them elsewhere. I live in one of the town 
parishes, St. Chad, but nearly a mile and three 



quarteirs from the school. Indeed if I wanted a house 
now I should he compelled to go into the country ; I 
do not think there is a house in the Irorough I could 
go into. The boys are obliged to be down in chapel 
at 7.30, summer and wmter. In winter I need hardly 
say they are obliged to get up in the dark. I think it 
would be very desirable if it could be made an hour 
later. There is a large tract of land which will 
probably be built upon, and the gentlemen who reside 
there when it is built over will probably wish to send 
their sons to the school. We have a very great 
objection indeed to these early hours, in winter time 
particularly, for it is a serious inconveuiencei as I 
have experienced myself. 

(Mr. Hughci.) I may perhaps be allowed to say 
that I have heard that much complained of. It is 
very desirable tiiat there should be an alteration if 
only for the six winter months. It is a great incon- 
venience lo families. 

(Mr. Soutkam.) I may say that I quite agree in 
the remarks as to the inconvenience of sending boys 
to the school at so early an hour in the winter months. 
To those who are residing at the outskirts of the 
town it would be a great boon to make it an hour 
after .breakfast, say 9, just for the winter months, 
from November to April. 

432. (Lord Clarendon.) You say "In case the 
" subject of the exhibitions, fellowships, and scholar- 
" ships attache<l lo this foundation should become tha 
" subject of consideration," 8tc., would the Town 
Council wish to put in anything iu writing upon thftt, 
or are there any observations you would wish to mftke 
now ? — We did not know that it was the Conunie- 
sioners' intention to take that into consideration. 

(Mr. Peele.) I think when that paper was prepared 
one of the council (whom I do not see here) was deeiroaa 
of ofleriiig some observations upon that subject, but 
the other members of the council did not think they 
had sufficient information, and therefore it was 
thought more desirable not to offer their observations 
in writing, not knowing the points as to each of the 
sevci'al exhibitions. I have some knowledge of them 
myself in another character. 




1 



The witnesses withdrew. 
The Hev, Benjamin Hall Kennedy, D.D., further examined. 



433. (Lord Clarendon.) Will you have the good- 
ness to explain what is the meaning of " merit 
money"? — Four times in the half-year (monthly) 
the marks are considered ; all the marks which have 
been given to a hoy for his different work, whether 
that is classical or mathematical, or what we call 
merit marks, for punctuality at chapel, fcir good 
exercises, and various tilings for which merit marks 
arc given, — these ore all considered, and when any 
merit money is deserved, a sum is awai'dcd in pro- 
portion to the boy's place in the school. Thus the 
head boy has merit money for surpassing auy other 
boy in the school ; half a guinea being the amount 
of his merit money, 

434. Is half a guinea the maximum ? —It is the 
maximum, and that is oidy given to the head boy. 
As to the pricpostors, the highest merit money they 
can obtain is 611. ; the lower sixth, and upper divi- 
sion of the fif^h, 5». ; the lower division of the fifth, 
4<. ; then it goes down to Zs. 6d., and the little boys 
vould only get half a crown at most ; they would 
sot get the maximum unless tbey had all V.'s, i.e., 
all the highest marks ; otherwise the merit money 
diminishes down to one shilling, that is the minimum. 
If it is a very little boy ho may be pleated with the 
smaller coin of sixpence, but that is very seldom put 

, 435. (Mr. Thompson.) Was that system of marks 
introduced by Dr. Butler ?— Yes. 

436. Does it exist now pretty much as it did 
when first you knew the school ?— Pretty much ; the 
difference is not worth adverting to. 

437, "Is there any limit to the age at which d 
" boy can be placed on admission into the school " ? 



You say "There is no rulo on this hoad. It is a 
' matter of discretion, always regarded as important. 
" A new boy is never made a pnepostor. With this 
" exception he may he placed in any remove for 
" which he is deemed fit," That I suppose is 
according to his proficiency ? — According to his 
proficiency. Sometimes a boy's age and size might 
oblige me to remove him to a higher place, though 
I might not think him quite fit for it. It ia 
ex]>edient for the good of the school, and his own 
good, perhaps. 

438. I suppose a boy is never made a priepostor 
until he is in the sixth form ? — No. 

439. Is n new boy ever placed in the sixth 
form ? — I do not object, if 1 have a vacancy, to 
ploce a new boy who is obviously fit for it in the 
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440. Have you many such hoys come here ? — I 
have perhaps upon an average one a year. 

441. There are some new boys adapted for so 
high B form ? — There are a very few. 

442. (Mr. Vanghan.) Could you say at all as a 
general rule where tliey come from ; I mean do they 
come from homo education or private school education? 
— They very often come from small grammar schools. 

443. In that advanced state ?— Iu a well-advanced 

444. So that they iu faet require only the last 
flnisbing ? — They require a good deal, hut they are 
well prepared to gain that. 

445. (Lord Lgtlellon.) Your practice is peculiar 
in that respect, placing a new boy so high as that ? — 
Yes, and 1 thiuk the unreserved promotion of merit 
is perhaps one causo of our success, 

Tt 
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446. {Lord Lyttellon.) In Oth«r schoolfl it is quite 
Ru exception, placing a boy ia sucb a higt form &t 
once ? — I aupposo it is, and with us it ia not eotnnion. 

447. (Mr. Vaughan.) Have any ol' those boys, 
who have come into your liaiids a* ouce on filtering 
scliooi, turneil oat tirst-rate scholars ? — Yes ; Giftbrd 
of St. Johii'fi was placed in the eixtU form at first, 
and he soon rose to be n priE]»Htor. He was at the 
age of sixteen, and wa& but two years and a half at 
the school, and at Cambridge he was lotli wrangler, 
bracketed penioi' classic with a BchuolfGllow, and 
senior medalliat. 

448. Did he cume to you fi'oin a grammar school ? 

I forget where lie came from j I believe he had 

been at some grammar school on the coattt of Devon. 
He came from Plymouth ; 1 think ho had been 
at Plymouth school. 

449. {Lord C'iarendon.) " Has the Head Master 
" any power to modify the system and course of 
" study, or to change from time to time the liooltB or 
■' editions of books used in the echool"? You say 

' He has such power, anbject to the general provi- 
' sions of the scheme " ? — Yes. 

450. Does tliu Head Master olien use that power 
I of changing the books ; do you oi^eti And it uecf nsary 
I to change the liooks or editiontt of hooks ? — It is 

very seldom I do change ; I always consider the 
expense to the boys as an important matter, especially 
with regard to day scholars. Of course I should do 
at) with regard to all, but I have them in my mind 
puticularly. 

,451. Can the under masters change the books or 
the course oi' studies in any respect without tlie Head 
Master's concui'rence ? — No, not strictly ; nor probably 
mwld they do so in any important cose without con- 
Baiting me. 

452. What Latin and Greek books have you 
drawn u[i ':* — I should state with regard to my own 
Latin grammai\ I hail early in life wished to take up 
that subject, and I dicw up a Latin grammar vciy 
soon after I came here, and published it- I think 
almost everything I have published of that kind has 
arisen out of that Latin grammar, and was almost a 
necessary and inevitable conaequence of it,— contrary 
to my original intention, 1 may say to my wish. I 
found the grammar required to bo complemented by 
other books in Latin suitable to it. Again the syntax 
being on a peculii^ system I found it very desirable 
to huvo the Greek syntax on the same principle, 
that the imalogy of the two languages might be 
very distinctly brought out. It was upon that ground 
I drew up my Greek grammar. To show that that 
was my sole intention, iho accidence of the gram- 
mar, i.e. the etymology of the gi-ammur, is merely 
taken irom the Eton book, mutalU mulandu, with 
the small ehauges which were necessary. The syntax 
is the only part which is originai in the Gi-eek gram- 
mar, or rather which ia worked through by me. To 
illustrate the effect of our course of study I would point 
to Mr. Arthur Holmes, of St. John's, as a scholar who 
had the thoiough training of Shrewsbury school. 
From ]iis infancy his father resided in the town; he 
had been a professor in India and came to reside 
here, and ho consulted me alwut his son from his 
earlieat years. He learnt my books at home, and 
came to school at the early ^e of eight or nine when 
ho was fit U> receive the instruction of the school. 
He went from us to Cambridge, and his career at 
the university was very brilliant. He gained the 
university scholarship in his first year, three Porson 

'prizes, and numerous other distinctions. In almost 
all respects his career was as brilliant as any Cam- 
bridge man's ever was, and his scholarship was as 
^i-aceful and as facile as we have ever had in this 
sdiool, and it was gained entii-ely under our system, 
and with the use of our books. 

453. " Have the assistant masters any voice, con- 
" sultafive orothcrwise,in the direction of the studies 

' of the school"? You suy "They have no voice 
" by right, but the Head Master would act most 
" unwisely if he did not often consult them." Have 



you any regular mootinge with the masters, or Ao. yw 
only consult them occasionally? — Wemeetonceawoefct 
but if there be any occasion to consult Ihem I do oq^ 
We see each other in point of fact every morxuog t 
we go into a common room before we go in|^ 
uhapel, and if we have anything to say to one aa otitic 

454. {ilr. Vaughan.) But for the purpose t 
consulting ? — We meet for the purpose of com 
once a week. We consider tliat eveuing e. n 
for consultation. We have a little time for s 
the ladies leave, and we have an horn' atterwarda. 

455. {Lord Lpttelton.) 9. "A boy rises allogellii 
" by proficiency." Is that always so ? — When 
wi'Ote that I was thinking of boys who are stric.^ 
to be considered as meritorious ; the others caimpt hi 
considered very meritorious in any way, and w* 
they rise it is not to the disadvantage of any u 
boy. If I see a Itoy in the upper fourth form « 
from his age oi' size or other reasons one would w 
shoold be in the fifth form rather than the fotuil^ 
ho is put into the iiftb. That does not stand in l' 
way of another lioy being put over him, 

456. I^Mt. Vaughan.) But is there not a ay«li 
of promotion at two periods of the year which is u 
determined by proficiency at oIL Is there iM* ( 
system of promotion at Lady-day and Micha^MI 
when there is no general examination ? — They ocefU 
promoted then by examination, but their places ia' it 
form have been determined by previo 

457. They are promoted from a knowledge ^rf w 
their proficiency is ? — Yes, their places have berai d 
terminedonly two months before at the 

458. Those examinations occur in the begin 
of the half year ? — Yes. 

45if. How are the vacancies made ; are any boy 
in the habit of leaving in the middle of the I 
year ? — Yes, in the October term especially, 
school is largely thinned. It is diflereut with nesfi 
to Eton and Harrow, for the position of the holidays 
in the summer prevents that quarter fiom being; us^ 
but our boys come back till October and then leuEi 
school for college. 

460. How many promotions arc there in the yc> 
by examination ? — Two iu the year, in Februa' 
August, but the others are the result of these. 

461. {Lord Clarendon.^ You say, "Goodelu^ca 
" scholars have suffered loss in their university e 
" aminalionshy want of power or grace in their natr 
" tongue, I have always kept this view both in teoeki 
" ing and examining." In what mnnuer do jd 
consider you have exercised them in the Bngui 
language ? — I think I have already said that en 
translation lesson is more or less an exercise in I 
English language, because after reading the ] 
and Greek separately they speak it off in English. 

462. A free translation ? — I am in the habit I 
giving this rule, — " Make your translation as elegu 
" as is consistent with a perfect adhcreocs to lb 
" meaning of the author ; and, conversely, adh0T%'l 
" the literal words of the author as nearly as is b' 
" sistent with elegonce of expression." 

463. (Air. Vaughan.) I suppose you consider tl 
tiie translation of il Greek author into English, if'it J 
properly done, is exactly the same exercise ia£nglifl 
composition as the translation of an English aatbg 
into Greek would be an exercise in Greek ? — I do. . 

464. (Lord Ltfttrlton.) I presume that in the sooleil 
marks in this answer you consider the two first head 
to be very nearly if not quite on an equality j 
marks for 4 papers is nearly the same as 700 m 
for 5 papers ? — I do not divide them equally. 

465. Is it the intention to show a preference ba 
tween the two, or does it appeal' to you that the t 
branches of attainments should be on an equitlitfJ 
viz., translations into English and translatioiM Inli 
Greek and Latin ? — I have not had before my miud 
any such purpose. 

4(iG. (jUr. Vaughan.) May I nsk Avhat you i 
by English philology as distinct from English ?— I 
am veiy fond indeed of dwelling upon EngUsb 
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ifaology. I do not confine myself to Greek and Latin 
dciivBtions, but often diverge to etymologies of the 
middle ages. 

467. Do you perceive no inferiority among tlie 
boyn in English composition ; do you think, on 
the whole, that English comjHiBition (the writing 
of English) thrives as 'well in the school as Greek 
and Latin conipoBitiou ? — I have no reason to think 
otherwise ; the English composition is much less 
in quantity, consisting of occasional themes, and 
translations from Cicero's Offices ; but I think it vpry 
seldom happens that in the sixth form wy have a boy 
who is & clumsy writer. They generally wrilfl like 
gr;ntleroen. Now and then I get mis-spelling, e.g., 
'• principle " for " principal." 

468. What is your reason for having no English 
rerse throughout the school ? — I think mauily because 
vre have not time for everything ; there nre so many 
things we arc obliged to do, and wish to do ns well as 

469. {Mr. Vaughan.) Have you any repetition in 
English poetry ? — No, but I have somecimes given 
half a book of Milton at the end of the half year to 
fill up n pap, 

470. {Mr, 'J'Aompson.) Are you satisfied with the 
knowledge po^tsessod by the boys of the best English 
litOTHture ? — 1 am sorry to say I have not time to test 
this much. If I were to make it prominent I am afraid 
wc should fritter away our power. That is my feeling. 
I have never seen my way. But I know perfectly well 
there always have been, and I trust still are, boys who 
are availing themselves of the opportunities they have 
for private reading. 

471. {]Ur. Vauffhan.) Do you know whetherthere 
has ever been any English verse writing at Shrews- 
bui-y before or since your election to the school ? — 
Very little, except voluntarily. 

472. No EnglUh verse prize ?— No English verse 
prize ; it used to lie the custom some twenty years 
ago (ill has rather fallen off of lato yeai's) for boys 
occasionally to send in a voluntary exercise, taken 
from a subject of the university, and expecting to 
get a holiday for the school here. 

473. f ou do not exclude it because you find it is 
an exercise which boys arc not capable of doing ? — 
No, there have been boys who have been in the habit 
of writing English poeliy, and who have taken a 
great pleasure in it. and I have sometimes seen their 
compositions nnd taken a pleasure in reading them. 

474. You do not think that by reason of age or 
any other cause it is a kind of composition in which 
they are unable to excel ? — Opinions will differ upon 
that. 

475. (Lord Devon.) I understood that the system 
of oral translation is in use in this school for the first 
three or four upper forms, — I mean sentence by sen- 
tence or word by word, — that the boy reads a Greek 
sentence and then reiuJs it off in English? — It is 
entirely sentence by sentence in the sixth form, unless, 
ns it very often happens, a boy gets confused, or has 
been vn^mg, find then 1 say " take it word by word." 
But if not necessary I never do so. In the fifth form 
there is a difference, the moslei' of the fifYh form 
generally thinks it necessary to confine the boys to 
the words, but he often has recourse to the same 
method as myself. In the lower forms it is word 
by word. 

476. Did yon introduce the system of rendering 
passage by passage ? — I introduced it. 

477. And do you consider npon the whole that it 
is a system which works well ? — I do. 

478. But one which requires the cai-eful watching 
probably of the teacher of the class ?— Eminently bo. 

479. {^fr. ThtimpioH.) Do you ever practise hoys 
in the converse system of translating English rdond 
into Latin ? — 1 have done so frequently. Wo have 
looked over the copies first. 

480. They are prepared previously ? — Yes. 

481. Do you think that a salutary exercise? — 
Tes ; I think it a sal a tary exercise. I have used 

Iteokfl for that purpose. 'Amoid's books are well 



known and much used, and there is a book of my S 
own in use. 

482. Would B sixth-form boy have much diffi- j. 
culty in translating, say a page of Gibbon viva voce ? 
—I should think that would be one of the- hardest 
things you could give a boy to do. 

483. But with preparation ? — Yes, with prepara- 
tion ho could do it. 

484. {Lord Devon.) Will you be kind enough to 
place before us for information and record the advan- 
tages you suppoae to result from your system 
of translation, vivi voce ; what led you to intro- 
duce that system here? — My reasons were two-fold ; 
one was the advantage which I conceived the boy 
gained in mastering the English language itself; aud 
the other was the realization by himself of the mean- 
ing and mutter of his author. 

485. Which is frittered away when you translate 
word by word ? — Yes, to a great extent. The inter- 
pretation of an author, pructicuUy speaking, seems to 
me to depend in two purts out of three upon an appre- 
ciation of the logical bearing aud connexion of the 
differefit parts of the sentence witli each other, and 
of the whole with the context. The grammar conies in 
for one-third, the other for two-thirds, I should think, 

486. {Mr. Thompson.) It would lead to a better 
exercise in English ? — Yes, I mentioned that as one 
advantage, and an appreciation of the matter and 
context as a second. 

487. {Mr. Veaigkan.) Do you consider the J-epe- 
tition of Latin prose is essential to the formation of 
a good Latin style ? — I think it is very desirable; 
and I use it ; I do not know whetlier I should 
venture to say it is esxential. 

488. {Mr. Thompson.) Do you consider the 
repetitious very long and numerous in your echoot in 
proportion to others ? — No, I tJiink probably the 
reverse. We repeat 50 lines of Virgil at a time. Of 
Horace's Odes we should repeat more probably, 

489. It must be a boy of good memory to do 
that well ? — They differ vei-y much in thaL Boys of 
good abilities in other respects are sometimes very 
deficient in the power of repeating. 

490. Is it insisted upon? — I make a show of 
insisting upon it, but I let snch boys down easily. 

491. {Mr. Vaugltan.) I think you do not adopt 
the system of repetition of Greek prose, though you 
do of Latin ?— No. 

492. What is the reason for that ; is it the same, 
i.e. that you have not time for every thing ? — Nothing 

493. Is it not your practice in teaching Greek 
composition to teach Greek prose before you teach 
Greek verse ? — Amoid's book on Greek prose has 
been the ordinary work of the sixth as well as other 
forms ; I do not think we have taken harder hooks 
for Greek prose. 

494. I wish to know whether you do not teach 
Greek prose before you teach Greek verso ; as walk- 
ing comes before running? — So far as short sentence* 
in Greek prose, but not so far as ti-anslating longer 
sentences. Fortranslaling English into Greek at any 
length verso has come before prose. 

495. {Mr. Thompson.) You think it is easier to 
write tolerably good Greek verse than tolerably good 
Greek prose ? — I should think so. 

496. {Mr. Vaughan.) Is it the case that all the 
Latin composition has been coustmed before it is 
repeated ? — No, it ui^ed to be so in ray Iwyish days ; 
I think I have gained an advantage in making it an 
additional lesson. 

497. Do you look to the mode iu which i( is 
repeated as a sign wheilier the boy understands it ? 
— Yes ; nnd if there is any mistake on his part I 
attribute it to bis not having mastered the sense. 

498. {A Commissioner.) If I understand the tables 
there is a good deal of work which appears to be re- 
puted without ever having been construed? — No 
great quantity. 

499. {Lord Clarendon.) French is not coneid dred 
in tho general eJtanuuaiions. 1 suppose il 
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I. because you do not atlucb imporlauco lo it, but that 
there hne not been time to nttaiu proficieuoy ? — Partly 

p on that ground iwid pnrtly for reasons undorstood at 
tUo university ; they desire to have thuse bnys who 

. are very Btroog in some one subject, as clasaies or mo- 
thematics, rather than those who have attained n 
moderate proficii^ucy in several subjects. 

500. "Hut classes in it alone are imbliahed, and 
" pn'zeB given at midsumioer." After examination, 
I suppose ? — Yes, Mr. Bentley rcjwrta to me the 
classes, and I am satisfied with his rt'purL I believe 
he often institutes an examination, at least he is 
perfectly conversant witli tlio merits of the boys. I 
believe the prizes are founded upon the marks of 
progress, i.e., the mnrks of the lialf-year. 

i501. {Lord Lfftlellon.) Are those prizes upon a 
level with the other prizes of the school ? — Yes, they 
■re quite equal. For instjince, the works of Molieio, 
well bound, in two octavo volumes. 

fi03. {Mr. KauffAan.) In teaching history, is it 
not the case that you prefer the systematic use of 
compendious histories to original and larger woi'ks ? 
— I always tell them " Do not confine yourself to this 
" compendium ; you are getting a mere flkeleton of 
" history from this ; you should give flesh and blood 
" to that skeleton by longer and more extensive 
" reading." 

503. Is it not the case that you leach by outlines 
and compendious works, for instance, Scripture his- 
tory, rather than by i-eoding the works of the 
original authors ? — We used for a very long time a 
book called the "Bible Narrative," which contains 
the words of the Scriptures themselves, and that is 
Still used in some parts of the school. The biwk 
I have used for a long time in ancient history is 
BStticher's Uistoria Antiqua. 

504. And is it not also a part of your system 
to prefer to give" the boys a sketch of history through 
outlines and compendiunis rather than to give them 
fragmentary portions of history in larger original 
works? — -Yes, but I give them the larger works 
also, and they get such high marks for the sub- 
ject that there is considerable inducement to moke 
use of those works. 

505. {Mr. Thnmpson.) I presume the sixth form 
would read snch a history as Thirlwall's or Grole's ? 
— I cannot say that is generally the case j it depends 
upon themselves. Some boys have such a passion 
for history they read everything that comes in their 

506. The opinion you have expressed (o them as 
to skeletons of history would necessitate the reading 
of the original, or some large work ? — Yea. I ftnd 
some boys mucli Ijetter prepared than others. It is 
singular that the Welsh boys who have such a 
difficult language of their own lo deal with should lie 
our worst French scholars. We generally find their 
names towards (he end of the third elnsH. 

507. {Lord I.ijtteUon.) Do you find it usual that 
boys come up who are well acquainted with French 
aod pronounce it fairly well ?~ Some few do; 
particularly those boys who have been at a French 
Bchool. 

508. The majority do not prouounce it well ? — No. 

509. Yon attach great importance to their being 
well grounded in French before they come to sucli a 
school as this ? — Certainly, 

510. {Mr. Vavghan.) Have you any access to a 
list of your prizes ; there are 25 or something like 
that ? — There would lie 20 or more prizes given. In 
the sixth form I give two prizes lo the two beat classi- 
cal scholars, depending upon the last previous exami- 
nation J I give a Greek verso and Latin vei-so prize, 
and sometimes (not always) a Latin essay prize. Very 
often it is given. Last year there was one. The 
best mathematician in the sixth form has a prize. 
The best mathematician in every form has a prize. 
Tlie best French scholai- in every form has a prize. 
The best classical scholar in every form has a prize. 
I have meutioned the classical, mathematical, and 
Fr«iich prizes in each form. Then there it a very 



important prize in the forms below the sixth, whit 
I call " the ^gregate merit prize." It is giv^i 
that boy, or sometimes, in case of near equality, W 
several boys, wlio have done best generally, in ' " 
as wcl^ns work. 

511. To boys in each of those forma? — 
in the sixth form, in each of the other 
I look to everything ; I sec how many first el 
a lioy has, viz., classical, mathematical, i 
Our classes are arranged: — 1, classical; 
matical ; 3, French ; and a boy's namo being in At' 
three first classes would go very far in respeoi ta 
merit ; but 1 look to see what penal marks hehu 
had ; if ho has had very few or none, that tells. In 
short it is a summing up of his liter.try qualificatiom, 
his industry, and his moral character. Those who 
stand the highest in those aggregate respects receivt 
that prize which is called " the aggregate merit 
prize." 

512. Do divinity, history, and geography enter 
into the examination for which the classical prize ia 
given in each of the forms, or is on examiaation 
taken separately for these ? — In the sixth form 
the examination decides pretty nearly the clai^ 
sical prize, unless indeed the classical merit of the 
second boy should surpass that of the first. Id 
that case (which is verj rare) I should give the clas- 
sical prize to the second insteml of the first, bi?cau» 
of his superior classical merit, and the first would get 
the mathematical prize. 

513. I want to know whether divinity and history 
form part of the classical examinations ? — Y'es. ia 
the forms helow the sixth I take the places from llie 
reports of the masters, and I believe in every fonn 
they examine in divinity and history. I am preitjr 
sure they would consider those subjects as lielonging 
to classical literature. 

514. {Lord LyUelton.) With regard to keeping 
up a knowledge of French, wliat is the average time 
a boy remains a priepostor ? — I think the avernge 
time a boy remains a pneposlor would be ahont 
two years. 

515. {Mr.Vauff/iaH.) When the boys ore examined 
in different forms, do you have the same exnminaCiaii 
for all the forms, or a different examination for eacli 
form in its own work, or work adapted to it ? — An 
examination of each form in work adapted to it. 

516. In none of the examinations do you give the 
same form of questions to all the school ? — Thni 
has been done sometimes in one subject only, vit, 

517. But not in classics? — No; we should hwo 
no motive for it at all. 

518. There is a different set of questionn ? — Tcs. 

519. {Lord Clarendon.) The Dean of Cbriet 
Church sends an examiner for the Careswell exhibi- 
tion, is he paid ? — Not by me ; that is a matter for 
the Careswell trustees, Mr. Harding, a clergymim of 
this town, is the receiver of the Careswell property 
and manages all those things for the Careswell 
tnialees, of whom Lord Powis is the princijval. 

520. {Mr. Vaughan.) Is it the Denu of Christ 
Church who always has the choice of the exaniiniS 
who comes down, oi- do you detei-mine that ? — Tlie 
Dean of Christ Church chooses the examiner. 1 
have no doubt to the Dean of Ctirist Church it hv 
become now a matter of very considerable inlcre»t, 
since the Cai'eawell trustees adopted the wise measiuv 
of throwing open the scholarships. They were kind 
enough to accept our i-ecommendation exactly as w» 
made it ; they referred it to the masters of lljc 
schools, who met and considered the mutter and made 
a recommendation, which the Careswell trusted 
were good enough to carry out precisely. They bad 
a surplus and did not know what to do with it. and 
they established a prize of 100/. open to the eii 
schools without limitation of county, 

521. {Lord Devon.) Then with regard to the 
general administration of the trust, so far as coneeros 
the school, you, probably, would be of opinion that it 
is administered now in the way best calculated to pro* 
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mote its efficiency? — Certainly, with due regard tn 
tlie cl»ima of parties. 

523. (Mr. Vaughan.) Do you think the same 
principle at all applies to the CareswcU exhibitions 
which applies to that prize of 100/.? — It would ho 
better for us if there were no preference to Shropshire 
at all. There is slill a preference tfl Shropabire in 
the ejcliibitions. Ail such preferences ara laore or 
less disadvautageoufi lo the school ilsetf. lu so other 
point of view would the observation apply. 

523. It says in the list of exhibitions there are 
" 14 exhibitions appropriated to five other Shropshire 
" schools," do those schools compete with Shrews- 
bury for these exhibitions? — They may do so. Alt 
those schools have their own quo/a in the appro- 
prialioR of the exhibitions ; one has four, some have 
three, aud some two ; and if they con find a compe- 
tent candidate for an exhibition they hare a rieht 
to it. He is still subject to examination, aud if ho 
should be found incompetent the exhibition is then 
Open to all the schools. 

524. Has that often happened ? — There ore two 
schools which never do send candidates, Shiffiiall and 
Donnington. There are few from Bridgenorth now- 
a-days, though it used not Ki be so. Newport and 
Wem generally have candidates. They have a few 
boys, aud they have miiaters who prepare them for 
the exhibitions. 

525. (Lord Devon.) Those 14 exhibitions would 
come to Shrewsbury supposing the five other schools 
had no candidates ? — Tes, provided the other five 
schools had no candidate. II' the particular school 
has no candidate who is competent, it is ihi-own open 
to the other five schools. 

526. {Mr. Vaughan.) Has it ever happened that 
when one school has not had a candidate tbe other 
four schools have competed for it ? — No, it has rarely 
happened that any competition liua arisen between 
ourselves and any other school. These two last 
years, which are the first since the prize has been 
instituted, it so happens we have gained a minor 
studentship at Chrialchurch in the Feliruary of each 
year, and the other schools have not sent a candidate 
into the field to compete with us for the Cai'eswell 
prize. 

527. Does it practiciiily come to this, that 
Shrewsbury generally takes the exhibitions that any 
other school cannot send a competent candidate for ? 
—That has been the general rule, hut not without 
exception. 

528. (Lord Devon.) There are five Shropshire 
Bchoola to which the exhibitions ore appropriated ; 
suppose one of those five schools, to which say two 
exhabitions are appropriated, hos no boys competent 
to pass such aa examination as qualifies them to receive 
Buch exhibitions ; ai'e those two exhibitions open to 
the students of the other four st^hools with Shrews- 
bury or without Shrewsbury ? — They are open to 
Shrewshui'y and the other schools. 

529. Shrewsbury is then let into competition with 
the other four schools ? — Yes. 

530. (Mr, Vaughan.) Are the four put down 
here the quota of Shrowaljury out of the 1 4 ? — Yes, 

531. They always fall to bbrewabm-y ? — Yes. 

532. Have you it in your power to state the 
average number which, with tlinse four and the 
others that came to It by default, actually fell to 
Shrewsbury in each of the Inst few years ? — If that 
question had been asked before I could easily have 
answered it ; I will make a note and answer it 
hereafter. 

633. (Lord Lytlelton.) With regard to the latter 
part of the answer to question 13, are all composition 
prizes given upon open competition ? — Yes. 

534. And there are no other prizes giren on a 
special examination ? — There ore no prizes of the 
some kind. 

535. "The school prizes for composition are 
" given and withheld ou the some principles as at 
" the universities j the other prizes ai-e the result 

, " of school exomlnalions, general work, conduct, &c., 



" not specially examined for"? — I meiint the words SHEEWSBUW 

" not specially examined for," to refer to the general 

work, I believe those other prizes, a list of which jj_ ji"^'/ai4 

I have already given, are not specially examined for ; 

they oi-e the result of (he general work of the hall' - 

year, as reiwrted by tlie masters. 

536. (Lord Devon.) Will you be kind enough 
just to look to page 21, There apjiear to be Ihree 
Careswell exhibitions at 60/., 21/., and 27/.?— There 
are four Careawell exhibitions at (in/, 

537. Do those sums represent tlie annual value of 
one? — Those snms represent the changing value of 
a single exhibition. Numbers 15, 16, 17, 18, each 
represents a Careswell exhibition of 60/. 

538. (Mr. Vaughan.) Am I right in my under- 
standing of one of your observations on this subjoci, 
viz., that you do not consider the restriction of any 
other exhibitions which are limited to pwticnlur 
colleges in the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
aa prejudicial to the interests of the school, except 
those which ai-e limited to Magdalen College, Cam- 
briilKe ? — I consider our having scholarehips limited 
to Magdalen College is better than not having ihem 
at all, and there is no disrespect whatever intended 
to Magdaleu College ; but of course, for the interests 
of the school, I say they would he better open. 

539. But would you ext«ud that principle to St. 
John's College at Cambridge and Christ Chui-eh at 
Oxford, and the other colleges the scholarships are 
limited to ; would you think it better they should he 
open ? — It is impossible for me as Head Master of a 
public school to answer that question otherwise than 
In the affirmative. There is no doubt it would he 
lietter for the school if they were unlimited. The 
Dean of Christ Church wished to throw open the 
exhibitions to that college to the competition of 
Shrewsbury school aud the Otlier five schools. I and 
the masters of the other schools were consulted about 
it J we had a meeting and ihe thing was talked over, 
and we were severally asked our opinions upon it. 
The other masters said they must oppose auy such 
proposition. When it was put to me I said I did 
not feel myself at liberty to support it. It would 
have been toy obvious interest that it ehould be the 
cHae, but I did not consider I should bo doing a kind or 
generous thing to the other masters in supporting it, 
whatever my opinion might lie of the benefits con- 
ferred on public educntion generally, 

540. It would have been a loss to those five 
schools of so many exhibitions ? — Such at least 
might have been the result. 

541. They were to be open to the competition 
of all the six schools? — Yes; you will see in 
what a position I was placed, and upon what con- 
ditions I answered that question. If asked " Would 
" it be for the interest of Shiewsbory ?" I eonld 
but answer " Yea " j but if asked " Do you re- 
" commend it ?" I would prefer to remain neuli'al. 

542. (Lord Clarendon.) "A master is now ap- 
" i)oInted to superintend the private tuition of all 
" boys below the sixth form," That was spoken of 
yesterday ? — That has been considered by me for 
tome time ; it is an extra expense to which I am going 
because I consider it is ibr the good of the school. I 
wish to make an efibrt ; tt is admitted that the prin- 
ciple of private luilioii has lis advantages ; that the 
oversight of hoys out of school is a useful thing. 
That hits only just been instituted, since the qnnr- 
ter, and we now ore considering the best means of 
bringing it to bear. 

543. That would not apply to boys in the sixth 
form ? — No, nor would it apply to boys who ni-o able 
to work by themselves. 

544. It refers to work but not to Ihe superin- 
tendence of the boys ? — Of course we are all privote 
tutors of the boys, more or less, as regards their 
conduct out of school, and we all talk matters over. 

545. " Extra private reading when allowed at 
" Shrewsbury," permission is obliged to bo asked for 
that ?— Yes. 

546. By the parent ?~Yes. 
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547. (Lord Li/ttettnn.) lu the note l>eIow Mr. 
Calvert soys. "Any Iwy requiring extm tuition re- 
" ceivcs it ou terms arranged privately with the 
" eeveral masters ; in my own ciiue n sijigle pupil 
" charged at the rale vi lour guiueaa a quarter, 
■' receives instruction in my own rooms for an hour 
" every day, precisely as a student reading with a 
" private tutor at Cambridge ; our only restriction 
" is that subjects forming part of the school fvork 
" fihftll not he read privately." But subject to that 
contlition is it always allowed in the caae of a parent 
who wishes for it ? — If the parent has couBulted me 
as to whether it was necessary, and I had any idea 
the parent's means were limited and it would be 
oppressive to him, I have said tlie boy could do very 
well without it, but if tliere lias been no objection of 
that kind I had no wish to sUnd between the parent 
and the master. 

548. Supposing there were time for it ? — That I 
leave with confidence to the conaeiences of my col- 
logues. I do not think they would take any pupil 
they could not do justice to. 

549. {Lord Clarendon,) 18, " It is practicable 
" to Home extent and not unusual to pay attention 
" to individual character, fie,, thus, if a boy has 
" decided powers aud taste for matbematicB, with 
" industry and conduct, and no such taste for classics, 
" I excuse him from verse composition in order to 
" do mathematical exercises instead." Is your ob- 
«erration of the boy's character only with reference to 
verse composition, or would you look to thai, iu put- 
ting him into the non-coliegiate class;' — No, I am 
speaking chiefly of the boys who come up to the sixth 
form ; it dues happen occasionally in the fifth. 

550. (Lord LyUeiton.) It is pro lanto a sort of 
approximation to the non-collegiate system ? — No, 
they have the Greek lessons, it is only ihc verse com- 
position they omit. 

551. {Lord Clarendon.) It is adapting the system 
as well as you can to the individual character of the 
hoy ?— It is. 

552. {Mr. Vaughan.) How do you manage in 
that caae with regai-d to apportioning the marks to 
the dilTerent subjects ; for instance, liow do you 
manage with regu^ to apportioning the mathematical 
marks ; you tell us mathematics have the value of 600 
iu the 2,000 ; I suppose when the apportionment is 
made with reference to those boys, mathematics (or 
whatever is tlie peculiar subject) have a greater value ? 
— The mathematical papers are given in the sixth 
form, and I imagine in the others, so as to include the 
highest subjects they are i-eading in the form ; there 
may he boys in the form who are not able to touch 
those subjects. 

553. When a boy is allowed to do mathematics 
instead of composition, is nut the value attached to 
mathematics in the papci's, with reference to that 
boy, greater than with the other boya ? — He is able 
to do more, and so to get more marks. 

5.54. He is allowi^d an extra number of marks for 
that ? — He gains Ihcm by superior knowledge. 

555. So that his marks may exceed 600 ?— They 
could not exceed 600, that is the limit. Wliatever 
the work may }>e the lolal number of marks is 600. 
The mathematical master apportions those marks. 

556. Ko that his marks could never 'exceed 600 for 
mathematics ? — They could never exceed GOO ; they 
would proijably exceed those of other boys. 

557. {Lord Clarendon.) 19, " I have no doubt, in- 
" deed my experience proves, that the ordinary school 
" work in classics and mathematics is sufficient to 
" ensure success in Competitive examinations to an 
" able and attentive Iray." Has any boy gone straight 
from Shrewsbury to a com|>etilive examination and 
competed successfully ? — I cannot say that that has 
been precisely the cose, but I think 1 may draw that 
inference IVom the five who have gained the Indian 
appointmenr« in the late examinations. They cer- 
tainly went to college first, hut I am quite sure they 
gnlned in cverj- cnur bv their clashics. I Jiauc rrncon 
to boli.-vc tlu-y giiiiicd'l.y their oliwsics, and I ll.ink I 



may venture to say, witli almost full assurance, tJ 
they gained hy tlie classics they took to cotle^. 

558. {Lord LyHdton.) Shrewsbury lioys liavfl noi 
succeeded in tlic Woolwich or Civil Service exa" ' 
niil.iiins ? — I think almost all the Iwys who have g 
to Woolwich have succeeded. The Civil Sen 
appointments they have not tried for. Of iJiose « 
have gained the Woolwich and other military appoint" 
ments the number has been limited. We have b 
few who did not pass. 

559. {Lord ClareMlon.) Wliat length of i 
were those five young men you alluded to at college] 
— I think they got it in their second year ; tliey b 
been at college one year, I think one got it at t 
end of his first year. They gained it by cI«m 
and history. I do not think in any ca«e niatl 
maticB carried the point. 

560,-21, "The school has a library. The b 
" have not access to it ? " — They have access to 
for the school work ; they have not access to ti 
iHXiku, They have not tlie use of the books in ll 
library. 

561. {Lord Lj/tlellon.) Who have the use of tJ 
books ? — The masters. 

562. Has it not occnrred to you under any T 
Btrictions to give the boys the use of the booke i— 
never occurred to me t« be worth while Hi att«Dlpl 
with regard to this libraiy, because the liead 3 
have a vpry good library of their own, and 1 
Kennedy has formed a library for the use of sick b 
from which we lend books whenever they desire it 

563. {Mr. Thompson.) They are very old 1 
in the library, are they not ? — They are chiefly o 
books, not Iwoks the boys would read. 

564. There are no new editions of the ctaseica ^ 
No. 

565. {Lord Clareudan.) It struck we yesterda; 
that you were veiy badly off for accommodatioi 
and also that the library is a very haDd»>mc i 
As the books appear to be old books, and prolntbl 
are not much used at the present time (the b«j 
not having access to them either) would there be. « 
means of providing another place for the booka m 
turning that large room to useful school purposes ?■.■ 
Indeed I think it would be a most valuable chuigl 
but it would involve I should say the necessity i 
another building for the reception of the books. JT 
doubt they could be accommodated iu a very nM 
smaller room, those that are worth keeping. I hM 
no doubt there are a greot inimber of hooks whit 
have no other claim to be kept except that they m 
ex dono. My own house is a very cramped one. 

566. (Mr. Thompson.) Do you recollect the nun 
her of hooks in the library f — I do not recollect. 

567. {Mr. Vanghan.) 22. "I tried choral taui 
" for two half-years, and it was taken Up with aUa 
" zeal at first." Why was that given up ? — Teei, ll 
boys sometimes take up a thing with great zealnl 
then let it drop. As regards myself, I do not 1 
anything of music. 

568. Were they taught music Bcientifieally I 
on principle ? — I had a music master, and ho ca 
once a week into the school. 

569. Do you know what his qualifications w«i 
— Some said he taught pretty well. I beliove 
taught on the Hullah system. 

5'70. {Lord Clarendon.) You say "Fifteen bi _ 
*' have attended the school of design," Is ibere 
school of design at Shrewsbury ? — It has not jn 
connected itself with the Gtovernment schools, j 
will do HO directly, 

571. Some of the boys have attended that sdod 
—Yes. 

572. {Mr. Vaughan.) Let me osk whether yi 
do or do not consider the power of drawing is a va 
useful power to a student of classical authcwa f- 
Eminently so. 

573. Do you not think there is a very great dM 
particularly in the poets. Homer for iustsnoev OW 
to the objective nnlnreof Greek poetry, and idno Id 
historians, a Ijoy's undersluiiding of which 



testud a great doal better by his drawing ti sketch 
than by any anmber of quefltioni yon could lay l>efore 
him ? — I have no doubt of it. 

574. Wouid it not then be a very uaeful [irepara- 
tion for coming to a public aciiool, a knowledge of 
the art of drawing ? — I thtok 80. 

o75, {Lord Clarendon.) How do the hnya find 
time to attend that school? — The/ are chiefly non- 
col legi ate boys. 

576. (Mr. VauffAan.) With regard to music, 
w^uld it not also, perhaps in & le^ degree, be of cou- 
Kiderable advaritago to it boy to b&ve a knowledge of 
the elements of music in anderstanding the classics ? 
—I hare no doubt of it in that point of view, or in 
any other point of view, certainty. I speak from my 
impression, being quite ignorant of the science of 
music. I have uo doubt it must be of the highest 
value ; I feel the want of it, and can guess what its 
value must be. 

577. Do you think music is implicated a good 
deal in the works of the ancients, both in their poetry 
and their philosophy ? — Certainly it is j especially in 
(rreek literature. 

378. Is there not a good deal of musical illustra- 
tion in the philosophy of Plato for instance ? — Yes, 

579. And a knowledge of the prinuiples of music, 
as taught even now, as based upon a knowledge of 
the principles of antiquity, would give assistance ? — 
Yes, I presume so, but I speak without any authority 
whatever on the subject. 

580. {Lord Clarendon.) "Boys who have no 
" penal marks during the half-year, and in the 
" summer those who are in the three first classes, are 
" allowed to go home several days before the rest." 
I do not think that is a system in use in any other 
BT.hool, is it ? — I desire to eneoumge good conduct 
during the half-year as welt as the industty of the 
half-year as much as I can ; and I know there is 
nothing boys valne mora than going home a few 
days earlier. It has itu efiect. I think. 

I 581. (r.ord Lyitellon.) How many days are they 
allowed to go home before the rest ? — The t^cliool at 
large going home on the Wednesday, those Ijoys who 
have had no penal marks in the haif-yeai", would he 
allowed to go home ou the Saturday preceding. 

582, {Lord Clarendon.) Aie you able to allow 
that to many boys on the average ? — I think we 
have had ew many as 20 who have been so allowed, 
Tliis half-yewr, probably, the number is not so great. 
I think the number will be about H or 15. 

588. (Lord Lyttellon.) Do you not think making 
tliem write out a largo number of lines as a punish- 
Ricnt has a bad effect on the handwriting of boys ? — 
No boy in this school except a boy in the sixth form 
is liahle to write out a large number of lines, unless 
he has accumulated upon his head a number of other 
punishments. We are driven to that as a dernier 
Ttisort. 

584. (f.nrd Clarendon.) Do you consider that 
punishment objectionable ? — Yes ; I do not know 
any puuishment which is not, Millon is subjected 
to this desecration ; I bad an aversion to giving Vii^il 
fts a punishment ; I thought Milton would bear it 
belter. 

,585. (Mr. Vatiffhan.) Do boys obtain many half 

"=- holidays for themselves in the course of the half- 
year who have merit murks ? — Yes ; many boys 
obtain a half holiday at diflerent times in the course 
of the half-year. 

586. You think that is a motive to them to do 
well ?— Yes ; I think it is, certainly. 

587. (Lord Devon.) Passing from rewards to 
pnnishments, I understand from your answer that 

L flogging is not applied to any ofiences except ihoso of 

»a m oval character, or serious breaches of discipline ? 
— That is so. 

588. No literary faults are so punished? — Not 

fanlesK they assume an aspect of moral guilt., which 
is just possible. 
589. (Lard Li/tlelfon.) No merely stupid boy is 
in danger of flogging ? — No. 



(f^rd J)emm.) Do the under masters flog 
or is it reserved for yourself ?— The second master 
has a right to dog. and ought to flog in the lower 
school. When Mr, Gifford came he Biud if I would 
flog the boya in the lower school he should feel him- 
self' very much obliged. I said, " It is not adding 
" much to ray duties, if you, as a young man, dislike 
" it," so I took it upon myself, and it has remained 
with me since, 

591. Where is the flogging administered? — In 
the school library. 

593. In the presence of whom ? — Of the monitor 
of the form. 

593. Not hi the presence of the whole school ? — 
That is a punishment I havb sometijnes resorted to, 
but very rarelv, when I wished to make a signal 
example. 

594. (Lord Lyttellon.) Is there any limit as to 
age ? — There is no nominal limitation ; but I a:n 
always loth to flog a boy of advanced age. I some- 
times have flogged a boy in compassion to him or his 
father, to save his being sent away. 

595. How many cases of flogging have you in the 
half year ? — On an average perhaps there would he 
half a dozeu. 

596. Out of the whole school?— Yes; I have 
passed through a half-year without a single flogging. 

597. Practically it is confined to the younger lioys ? 
— Yes i sometimes a fifth-form boy is flogged, but 
chiefly the lower boys. 

598. (Lord Clarendon.) Bullying you would 
consider a grave oflence ? — Yes. 

599. Is there very little of it here? — Ihave every 
reason to think so ; the feeling of the upi>er Imys is 
strongly against it. 

600. (Lord Devon.) What is the punishment for 
going out of bounds, which sometimes may be com- 
plicated with going into a public house? — Such a 
case has not arisen of late ycitrs as going into a public 
house. I punish for going out of bounds by pulling 
the boy on the idle list for one or more weeks, accord- 
ing to the ease. If it were repeated within a certain 
time, it probably would be visited with flogging. 
That has not occurred this half-yeai'. 

601. (Lard Clarendon.) I sec you class smoking 
and falsehood together ? — Smoking is an ofl^nce which 
I am obliged to meet with a sharp punishment. I do 
not class them together morally. 

602. I only meant you put them together here ? — 
I only, put them together as liable to flogging. 

603. (Mr. Vaughan.) Do you not think it has a 
bad effect, giving the same punishment for two such 
different offences ; do you think the boys underslond 
the ground sufiictently to prevent any bad effects iu 
confusing their ideas between a mere impi'oper habit 
and a gross vice ?— I endeavour to make it as dear as 
possible. If there were more gradations of punish- 
ment I should be very willing to resort to them. Smok- 
ing is a habit which if not repressed would grow very 
much in a school. The prtepoators always distinctly 
promise Ihey will prevent it in the houses and studies, 
but boys do smoke ; there are always some few who 
do more or less. I think it is in the country chiefly. 
They go out and take their cigars into the country. 

604. (Mr. Thompion.) You would not take 
secondary evidence of smoking, f,ff,, the smell of a 
hoy's hair ? — I would not flog him upon thac. Once 
in the case of a little boy I took that as evidence to 
obtain fhrlher proof; and (the hoy being one to whom 
I could do it,) I said, "Come with me to your liH-ker." 
I made him open his locker, and there I found his 
store of cigars; then I flogged him. 

605. (Lord Clarendon.) 27 to 30, "The prie- 
" postors, twelve in number, have obtained theii- 
" rank by Hlerary merit only ;" I thought we under- 
stood the prffipostors were the first twelve in the sixth 

606. Then those below might have superior 
literary merit to thoss first twelve ? — Tbo othei-s 
gain their position by superior literary merit, and I 
do not think it expedient, when a hoy has been made 
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(i07. But they Btill keep the pnepoelornhip 
60S. (Lord Li/ttellnn.) When ai-e they allowed to 
wfni- a hat? — Alwivyn, it is a proof of confideime. 

609. And a privilege of that sort ia valued, I 
presume ; they always do wear it ? — Yes. 

610. Are the bounds not discriminated ? — There is 
no limit to priepontorB. Of eourse it will he easily 
undi'i*tood if I sow a hoy going into any ohjection- 
nbh' place, I should say "You must not go there, ' 
but that is a thing whidi 1 may almost auy nuver 
happens. 

till. {AM Viiitghan.) You find that your couhdencc 
IS rarely abused ? — I have known inKtances where 
it has been abused, but as a geuoral rule it ia not 
abused. 

eia. (I^rd Lgttelton.) And they go homo a day 
earlier than the others ? — Yea, if tbey choosu- 

6J3. Do they often carry aticks ?~They have not 
done it of late ; they may do ao. 

614. {Lord Ctarmdon.) What is that regulation 
by which " they engage by signature, on the part of 
" the flohool, to do and prevent many things"? — 
There are some thiug.", I must say, I uoiisiiler to 
hnvo been in iho nature of a compromise, to a certain 
dxrent. I have proposed on my part to waive cerudn 
things, and lo allow certain things on condition that 
they, on thou- part, did not do cerlaiu tilings, nnd would 
prevent those things. One of ti'oae ia giving a bieak- 
fa»( at Hu inn, which used to be a cuslom on leaving. 
I have confined that lo the hoiisii uf a confectioner 
they u.-ctmlly )fu to, and make it a oondilion that they 
do not have wine or ivie on that oecasioii, wliiuh they 
hIsu promise. Witli regard lo (he game of " hounds," 
tliey promiwi it' (hat is allowed, it shall be con- 
fined to the apaci! witliin ihe river, and they will 
not cross the river by either bridge. Oiio or two other 
things of that kind llioy have engaged by contract lo 
do, and by signatin'e to do ; eacli pnepostw aigna hia 
name lu what he knows he hoa to do; and it is under- 
stood that on my jiart certain things have been per- 
mit teil on those condition a. 

615. (Mr. Tkompton.) Would they inform you 
if there was any syaleniatic attempt lo violate those 
conditions ? — I aliouM presume so. 

616. You would expect to be informed? — Yes, 
certainly. 

617. (Lord LyllcHon.') You say " Sometimes a 
" compromise has been admitted ; but if tlie Head 
*' Muster considers a certain ouurse esaentiul, he insists 
*' upon it, giving his reason, and the praapoetors, 
"' after consideration, have always yielded the point." 
It ia not meant that they would have any option ? 
— They have no option, but if they had stood ucutral, 
t could not have exacted a promise, and tliat would 
have left it an open question. I meant to say ihey 
have yielded so as to lunke a promise. I never 
should attempt to force a boy to make a promise. 

618. {Lord Devon.) Can you give ns an example of 
your meaning from the last trauaaelion you had with 
the priBpostorM ? — There was a question some few 
years ago about what they used to call the " hounds " 
dinner. It was a custom to have a dinner before the 
Chriatniaa holidayi^, at which I understood ihey had 
beverages of one sort or another, and there being 
many boys from ditlerent jiarta of the school, (I sup- 
pose most of the school would 1« thei'o,] I considered 
it very objectionable tUey should have aucb things. 
It was an old custom; they ai-e vei7 tenacioua indeed 
upon lliat point ; they do not like breaking through 
old customs, I said 1 ahould positively put a slop to 
the game of "hounds" by a Ibrcible measure, viz., 
multiplying " callings over " if that was not agreed to. 
Some of them, who were obviously willing to yield, 
did not feel themselves authorized to do so without 
the eoneent of the rest uf the schcKil, and it ^^'as a 
matter of doubt ibr several days. I said for many 



reasons it wooU be very pwnful and disagree*! 
me to feel myself in a state of war with ttie ^ 
school, bat I could not allow ^v-ine, strong ale, aj 
or anything but bitter beer to be introduced i 
which conditions, and thoiie alone, I would alio 
dinuer to lake place at the usual housei. AIL 
things were at last agreed to. 

619. {Mr. Thompson.) Ia "the usual hoiuc 
inn? — ^No, a confectioner's shop. 

620. They have a room large enough ? — Tbei] 
a room large enough ; I do not suppose for 
school. Of course lam not invited on those 
They did finally consent to it after several dayi 
sideration— to see whether I would hold out, I tr 

621. {Lord Devon.) Uave you had interview 
the prtcpoators na a body ? — Yea. 

622. {Lord Clarendon.) The "monitory B] 
vesta in the prtcpostors. Do you cooaider tli 
carried out by them ? — I call tlieir 
monitory system. 

623. {Lord Lytlelton) It is confined to 
jwstors ? — Yes. 

G24. It does not belong (o the rest of ihq 
fonn ? — No. 

625. What is the number ? — The nnmber is 
at this moment. 

626. {Mr. Vaugkan.) You say " they are i 
to set punialimenis to the extent of ID C. P." E 
ever exercise this power ? — I do not think the] 

627. Suppose a prteposlor sees an act dos 
serving of punishment, does he not then set I 
I do not think they arc in the habit of actingi 
terially. I think they do it by their owo pi 
influence, acting aa boy and boy, but the p«B| 
stand on their own privileges ncverthelesa. 

638. If a |)i'ffipostor e«es a boy doing ft, 
should not do, the prajpostor would not set hia 
punishment, as the masU'r would ? — No. 

629. {Lord Lt/ttellon.) Would they report 
am afraid not. Not in cases of smoking, for it 
unless it were done in the studies or the hou 
that case I Ihink it ia as likely as not, a pra 
would take the law into his own hands. 

630. {Mr, Vatigkan.) In cose of seeing a 
lied, what course would a prspostijr pursue to 
cate the discipline of the school and proto 
lower boys ? — I am hardly tbc ((erson to oiuw 
question ; X think thei'e is a great chance be, 
deal uH l)oy with boy, and say " I will give 
" good licking if yon do that." 

631. He would deal simply as a big boy 
little boy ? — I think the chanc-es are that bs ' 
I think if he could not, i. c, if he had. not { 
power, he would leave it alone ; or perhaps hi 
confer with the other prtepostora, one or a 
wliom would do it. By that answer I meant 
they have no official power to cane or aesA ■ 
the head room lo be caned. 

632. And he would not set 
not ihink it is the custom. 

633. What is the principle 
desirable that nil boys abould atl^-nd nt foot-t 
It is not a regulation of my own, it ia r . 
of iho boya themBelvca. I have, never 
reason to forbid it. 

634. It is compulsory ? — Yes, I think 
oertain days on which boys are expected to 

635. {Mr. Thonipion.) Not day boya ? — Jti 

636. {Lord Clarendon.) I do not 
" individual fagging" ? — I think it is expl 
by stating what the amount of fitgging 
allowed. The jiraijiostors aie allowed to I 
certain services of the heiul room, four fiwa 1 
They are put on by rotation, come to the om 
at a certain hour, a little before meals, and 
messages they have to carry, and po on. 

637. No boy has a fag of his own ?— No, 

638. {Mr. Vaugkan.) Do they not aeml 
by them, and make them do those services wri 
" individual fag" doea ? — If llie boya were 
and a prsapoator wished it, he would do — 
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639. If a pnr.poetor sees n boy standing about, 
and wislieH liJe coat or hat fetched, liaa lie authority 
over liim ? — It is by no means a customary thing to 
do ; I think this is the genei-al rule, that four boys 
are by rotntion fags of the head room ; but I think 
the aervices they hav« to perform are pretty definite. 

640. (Lord Devon.) Of what cluiracler ? — I think 
going to fetch them something from a shop. 

641. Not of a menial character at all, Ruch a9 
cleaning shoes ? — No, never certainly, they have no 
limit in that way ; they have a.s many boots and 
shoes cleaned as they want. 

642. {^fr, Vaughan.) Do tliey keep the goal at 
foot-ball, the leaser boya ? — Yes. 

643. They keep the goal and do not join ? — They 
always choose two lioys at a time to keep the goal. 

614. {Lord Lylteltott.) Do the leaser boya join 
on the same terms as the others ? — Yes. 

645. (j1/r. Vaughan.) Have they a separate game 
of their owii, tlio lesser hoys? — Not at football ; at 
cricket they have. 

646. (Lord Devon.) la it your opinion that the 
system of two holidays in the year works better than 
havitig the same as other schoola ? — I think perhaps 
rather so ; I have not n tttrong opinion upon it. 

647. You found tho syHtem existing ? — I fottud it 
existing and did not alter it. 

648. [Mr. Vaughan.) Il.ive you holiday tasks 
hero ? — As the examination takes place partly at the 
end of one lialf-yoar, partly at tho beginning of the 
nest, two paijers arc left over, and perhaps one or 
two others, so that the boys have work on hand to 
prepare. 

649. And tho stubjects for prizes, are they given 
out before the holidays ? — Yes. 

6o0. And sent in soon after ? I mean the prices 
for composition ? — The prizes for composition will bo 
I adjudged no-w, almost immediately. 

651. They are not given out so that the boys can 
do them in the holidays ? — They are very often given 
out before the Christmas vacation, though (he papers 
are not to he sent in before May. 

652. (Lord Lgltelton.) At the end of 32 you 
Kay " Some modification may hereafter be made ;" 
would you state to what that alludes ? — I think 
many parents raay consider that sixteen weeks 
aiB too much holiday, and it is only on account of 
having abolished those few days (which had grown 
into a week) in the middle of the half-year that I 
have allowed bo much. It would have been a very 
disagreeable thing to tho hoys to he deprived of 
those days witiiout any compcnsatiou ; I tlierefore 
acted, as I generally have done, on the principle of 
compensation and of keeping them in good humour, 
BO far as I could do so consistently with princi[)le, 
(Uid have allowed tlie addition at present; bat feeling 
at tho same timo that a time might come when it 
might lie proper to make some modification. 

653. {Lord Clarendon.) You say the boys are re- 
quired to be in chapel at 7.30 ? — Yes, they meet at 
7.30 ; the masters afterwards meet, and then we 
go in. 

654. I will take this opportunity of mentioning a 
complaint which was made to us this morning by 
some members of Town Council, viz., that the hour of 
7.30 during the six winter months is exceedingly in- 
convenient to those who are eoropeiled by want of 
accommodation in the town to live at some distance 
with their families ? — That is very easily met by 
letting them miss their morning chapel, as I haic 
oft«n done when health has been made the plea. I 
have always said, " If you can in any way slate that 
" your son's health is unfavourably affected by his 
" getting up nt that hour ; if you con get a medical 
" certificate, or without a medical certificate, can 
" say his health is likely to suffer, he shall be 
" exempted," 

655. The principal difficulty appears to be the 
distance at which the parents are residir.g, a mile and 
three-quarters from the school, and consequently the 
getting up so very early, the boys having that distance 



to perform ? — 7.30 is about as late an hour for the bhbewsbi 
first lesson as any school in England has. — 

656. (Lord Li/ttellon.) Considering the amount of „ „^- 
work to be done, you could not begin later ? — Hardly. ' ' ™' 
I know at the school whore my son is tliey rise at 
6.30. 

657. {Lord Devon.) The commencement of the 
school at 7.30 iu the case of a boy who lives a mile 
and three-quarters off implies getting up at 6 ? — 
Probably bo ; at all events, it is not a ground of com- 
plaint ; it is only a thing they would like to have 
altered. It has always been the practice. 

658. {Mr. Thompton.) Have you thought of any 
niodificntiou ? — I do not know of any modification, 
unless it were made optional to the puent to say 
whether his son should or should not attend the first 
lesson, in which case he would bo placed at a consi- 
derable disadvantage with reference to the other boys. 

659. {Mt. Vaughan.) Would it not be difficult to 
know where to stop, because if one boy lives a mile 
and a qnnrter off, another may live a mile and three- 
qnarters or two miles, so that you would find yourself 
in a difhoulty in apportioning the time to those 
different boys ? — Certainly, I have endeavoured to 
put it on the only tenable footing, as it seemed to me, 
by putting it on the ground of health, 

(360. {Lord Lyttelton.) Do the day-boys breakfast 
before they come ? — I am not aware how that is. 

661. {Mr, 7'Aon)^ion.) Do they usually return after 
the first school ? — I believe so. 

662. And come back after breakfast to the 10 
o'clock school ? — I believe so. 

663. {Lord Devon.) What interval have you for 
breakfast? — The boys may perhaps !« out of school 
from 8.30 to 8.45 ; nine is the breakfast hour. We 
are out genernlly at 8.45. It may lie a long lesson will 
keep them till the breakfast boui-, or a sJiort lesson 
may let them out sooner. 

664. When do you go into school again ? — At 10. 

665. (Lard Lyttelton.) There ore at least three 
hours of ploy time every day ? — Yes, certainly ; at 
least three hours, and more than that ; there is a 
good deal in the summer time. 

666. {Lord Clarendon.) Do the three quorteri 
of an acre of playground include tlio fives court? 
— Yes, I think I have under-stated that rather s 
the Commissioners have seen it ; I do not know what 
you would consider the measurement of the fives 
court, perhaps it is altogether more than three quar- 
ters of an acre. 1 have said the cricket ground, also 
used for football, is about four acres, I think it is more. 

667. How far is that off ?_About half a mile. 

668. (Lord Lyttelton.) Do they complain of tho 
playground as too small ? — I think it is a little loo 
small ; the ball will occasionally go off. 

669. (Mr. Vaughan.) I suppose you have to pay 
a good deal for it, being so near Shrewsbury ? — I 
have to pay at the rate of 51. an acre. 

670. is thei-e not any ground which tho Gover- 
nors of the Echool could hire permanently at a regular 
annual rent, for the school ? — That ground might l>o 
hitd ; of course I need hardly say I have never sought 
or asked them to do so. 

671. Could not the Trustees buy that ? — Yes, but 
if they did so it would open that question, which 
might bo a very vexed one on the part of any who 
wished to find a grievance, and were disposed to make 
the most of it, viz.; — the question of boarders and 
day scholars. If the day scliolars did not practically 
make use of the ground it would be asked why the 
Governors paid for it. 

672. In other schools there are boys living in the 
towii who have access to the playground, subject to 
the Trustees ? — Yes, they have access to it here, and 
I know several of the day scholars do join in cricket, 
and others might if they would. To a certain extent 
there is a degree of favouritism on the part of the 
boarders, who may like some day boy*, and not par- 
ticulfli'ty like others. 

673. (Lord Clarendon.) Would the day boys bo 
looked down upon by the other boys if thoy Gsm« 
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r. to piftj cricket? — I think there ia a tittle favour- 
itism. It depends upon iocial reUtione in some 
meosure. 

* 674. (Lord Lyttellon.) As to swimming; have you 
any system of ascertaining how & boy can swim ? 
— Yes, we have the report of the bathing man. 

675. Yoii have a batliiii;; man ? — Tee, we havu a 
bathing maii, whoso duty it in lo ut.tend. 

676. {Lord Clarendon.) Who \s ihti drilling mas- 
ter ? He is HH old oergennt. I am not speaking 

of the drilling of hoyn who want to attend Ihe rifle 
rorps, hut the ordinaty drill of the sergeant. 

677. They are drilled in the common exercise ? — 
Yes. 

678. With regard to the rifle corps, the number is 
not BO large as it waa 7 — No, I am afraid the spirit of 
the original movement is hardly sustainable. I have 
not interfered with it myself, and I am afraid 
Mr. Calvert will have a poor accojint to give of the 
ntiendiiuce this half-year. 

679. But you do not douht it will go on? — It 
ought to go on, bocauec we have had assistance given 
us ; hut this being a voluntary thing, each boy con- 
siders himsfilf indo|»endenl, 

680. Are thoy allowed to shoot ? — There has been 
no opportunity j Mr, Calvert resigned the captainship 
six wcekn ngo, because tliey did not attend Ihe drill. 

681. (Lord Lytulton.) You think the school 
gomes Bi'e rather overdone for a school of this siee ? 
— The average of pareutB here are not rich. There 
are some who cau afford a good deal, and some who 
can afford very little, and when they want to keep 
up the boats and the regatta, there is a great deal of 
pressure used by the captain of the boats ; and I fear 
that lempta boys lo teaze their parents for money, 
and may make the school itself rather more expensive 
thau it ought to be. To keep up the gymnastic exer- 
eises well, a good deal of expense is required for 
a BUkall school. 

682. {Mr. Vanghan.) I leferred just now to whal 
that organization is for the games? — It is just the 
dame kind of thing as the stewardship of races would 
be. 

683. For every amusement of that sort there is 
an acknowledged head who manages it for the ecbool ? 
— ^There is by election. 

654. {Mr, Thompson.) I suppose betting would 
not take place ? — ^I would not say such a thing might 
not take place. 

655. (Jfr. Vavghan.) Subscriptions are opened ? 
—Yes. 

686. A tax is imposed, I suppose ? — Yes, it comes 
to that. 

687. Have they any constitutional mode of im- 
posing the tax, or is it done by the head of the sixth 
ibrui. or a committee ? — It is done by (he head boy ; 
hut if he did not do it upon some recognized principle 
he would lie resisted ; some school Hanipdcu would 

688. { Lord Clarendon.) You say, " 1 took the 
" first occasion of addresaing the school in chapel on 
" the duty :jf attending holy eoramunion, at the same 
" time explaining the principle on which I should 
" rigidly act, of severing this question from school 
" discipline altogether, even to the extent of not 
'' allowing attendance nr uon -attendance tn modify 
" my reports of character and conduct." I sujiposu 
that has had a much better efiect thau making it 
compulsory ? — I have not a doubt about it. 

689. {Lord Lyttelton.) It has never occurred to 
you to make it compulsory ? — No. 

690. {Lord Clarendon.) The boys responded?— 
Yes i the first communion that tooii place after that 
■was attended by 28 boys, and the numbers have con- 
tinued to be satisfactory ever since ; but as 1 say 
there, 1 never talk individually with a boy on this 
subject unless he seeks il. It has happened that he 
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{Lord Li/ttelton.) Are you quite dear 
lint vou mention here, that in this ra 
value 
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mention here, that in this country 
1 a tmiversity education 



and classical training is steadily diminishing 
It would be presumptuous in me to give an opinion 
I only speak from the slight importance in which it 
now is held in this country by the commercial claeees, 
the growing power and influence of those classes, aud 
the little value which, as a body, they are iactined to 
set on those things. 

G92. Do you apprehend the middle cli 
country at any time set much value on : 
education ? — I do not know that they ever did, b«f-l 
they have become now so much more important and 
influential (owing to the power of sieamboais, rail- 
ways, and the like) that I think that which makn 
money is more considered than anything else. Tliey 
ask what bearing classics have on money malttrs. 

693. {Lord Clarendon.) You consider clostin 
and mathematics to 1>e the elements of liberal inslme- 
tion ?— I do. 

694. And that any further development shoaldtH 
in the direction of English, French, and, irpra4>ticiH^ 
German, grammatically taught ? — The latter is v4tf 
I should call a liberal non collegiate education ; th 
other is what we call our ordinary classical course. 

695. {Mr. Fnu^Aan.) Do I rightly understand ft«H 
your answers that you would consider that Latin II 
the proper basis of a public school liberal educatiotiF 
— Ido. 

696. And that its further development ia ntltB 
in the way of Greek or in the direction of the tnodtn 
languages ? — I do, so far as language is concerned. 

697. And the proper complement to it is a iMlte- 
malical training? — I mean to put both ele-meiiUn 
an equal footing. 

698. On an equal footing as educating in tWD 
different lines ? — Yes, 

699. Has it ever occurred to you to consider bow 
far the teaching of physical science, i. p. the natunl 
sciences as distinct from mathematics, would oIm 
furnish a basis of a liberal education ? — I should 
think they would not furnish a basis for education U 
all ! I should consider them as an assemblage of facte, 
not as supplying principles. 

700. Do you mean that the natural laws, which 
are taught in the science of chemistry, teat, electri- 
city, and such matters, do not supply principlei or 
general laws which furnish a basis for education!— 
I should think they would not furnish a basis ftr 
education. Of course I attach the greatest powiMt 
value to them, but I should think they do not tumiah 
a basis for education. They are not synthetital 
enough for elementary instruction. 

701. Do you not think that altogether they fiir- 
nish a particular discipline for tlie mind, which is 
peculiar to themselves, and is different from th*l 
eitlier of mathematics or languages ? — 1 should ihiitl 
they would be better as adjuncts to a course of cdi^ 
cation than as a part of elementary t^'uclting. 

702. Do you not thhik they luniiah a paoicDir 
discipline both to the senses and understandiui 
l)eBides giving most valuable information applicsW 
to all purposes? — As a disoiplino of the seases 
I should mlmit their value. I am speaking now of 
an abstract menial discipline, not of the diBcipliDtor 
the senses. 

703. Do you not think a certain discipline of ibe 
senses is of itself valuable ? — Certaiuly. 

704. So far as they cultivate the habit of ohsem- 
tion through the senses, the ])hy9ical seifncf* art 
valuable instruments of education ? — A» adjnnrls. 

705. Do you not think that the action of tkp 
senses is so combined in the prosecution of the phy- 
sieal sciences, with the action of the intellect, tint 
it furnishes a valuable discipline to ibe intellect 
also ? — It has never occurred tome to think that k 
an elementary discipline it was Bufiicient. 

706. I do not mean to ask if it would be aufficleul 
by itself, but supposing it could be I'omtiiiied wilt 
the classics, as malliematios can be combined with ihe 

classics, wonld it furnish a valuable discipline? I must 

repeat my answer ; as adjuncts, the physical sciences 
are valuable iuBtruments of education. 
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)7. {Lord Devon.) Tou say, nt (ho end (p. 20) : 
"1 nm i^aying nothing Ihnt interferes with the 
" exiatiug right of burgesees to gratiiUouHinstmction. 
" but merely suggesting a principle on which their 
" deciiying numbers may be wisely enpplieil in the 
" future arrangement of the schnol," I do not quite 
understand wh«t the principle you «ro snggeBting Ls ? 
— We receive salaricH for whieh we are BUpposed to 
perform diiticH, and I quite agree with all those who 
holtl ihst the benefit of those poor who are capable 
of liberal iraining, and for whom it is desirable, 
WHS intended to be one of the importanl; ends of nn 
institution of this kind ; and therefore I think it is 
jiropor that a certain fixed number of poor boys, 
who are not capable of paying school fees, shonld 
be admitted to the school. At what point that 
number should be fixed is a difHcult question. I do 
not mean to give an opinion upon it ; it is nn open 
question ; but suppose the number were fixed, we 
will say, at 40. Burgesses already have that right, 
— though many of them cerliutily do not need it, 
but still they have the right. Suppose they did not 
come up to the number of 40, if it were thought that 
were the proper number which we should teach gra- 
tuitously for our salaries, then the deficiency in the 
number of burges ses'sons short of 40, might, I imngiiie, 
he wisely filled np by a suitable number of needy 
boys, fitted, by their ability and conduct, to be pre- 
pared for a learned profession. 

708. To be chosen by whom ? — That I do not 

709. You have not formed any opinion ? — I have 
not formed any opinion, I desire to leave that 
question open, 

710. {Lord Clarendon.) In conformity with the 
statutes, could you limit the number ? — No ; I am nut 
suggesting that the burgesses' sons should be limited, 
but they have not for many years reached the number 
I am asanming. Of course there are those who 
would wish no interference, but upon that I differ 
from them, I assume as a principle, that this being a 
school founded partly for the purpose of giving aliberal 
education to poor boys, (not a commercial education, 
not such as may be obtained at a national school, but 
a liberal education of a different character,) there 
is among the humbler classes of society a certain 
numlier of boyB eveiy where to be found who 
would do credit to such an education, and who would 
here receive such an education as would be bene- 
ficial to themselves and the community. If it was 
thought fit that the school should have a minimum 
number of boys taught gratuitously, and the bur- 
gesses, who have the right of gratuitous education, 
did not supply that minimum number, then it might 
be complemented by the election of certain poor boys 
upon the principle of merit. 

711. {Mr. Vaughan.) Do you consider it at all 
remarkable that with so many classical distinctions 
as the school has achieved at Cambridge, it should 
have achieved so few comparatively at Oxford, hav- 
ing as it has, some very lucrative exhibitions at 
Clirist Church ? — In the first place those exhibitions 
at Christ Church being limited to Shi-opshire i>oys, 
have been taken by Shropshire boys who have been 
only just capable of taking them ; and in the second 
place CJM-ist Church itself has hitherto held out tittle 



712. As far as T understand the 



those Christ Chnrch exhibitions is 

120/. a year?— No : it is 60/. for six years. It is q 

never more than 60/. 

713. With regard to those exhibitioners of 60/. ! 
they are liable to the same conditions as those at St, 
John's college, Cambridge, are, viz., birth within the 
county of Salop ? — That is the only limitation of thu 
Careawell Bcholarhips, but not of cxhiHitionH at St. 
John's. 

714. Whatever disadvantage the scholarships at 
Oxford tie under, the scholarsliips at Cambridge lie 
under the same? — They lie under a greater. 

715. That being the case, does it at all strike you 
the list of honours at Oxford is unsatisfactory com- 
pared with the magnificent list at Cambridge? — I 
think it is to a certain extent an Hccident that a greater 
number of boys have been disposed from lime to time 
to go to Cambridge than to Oxford, As a Cambridge 
man. I may perhaps, understand the Cambridge 
system of awarding honours bettor than that of 
Oxford, and like it better j and some Ijoys tnay 
acquire the same feeling. I do not, however, seek M 
influence them, 

716. Notwithstanding those inducements to go to 
Oxford, your beat men go to Cambridge ? — They have 
gone in greater number j I do not say the best men, 
when we have had such men at Oxford as Scott, 
Cradock, Riddell, and others ; still the greater num- 
ber have gone to Cambridge. 

717. {LordLytulton.) Ueferring to the table on the 
last poge, I should wish to understand the full number 
of hours' work which those hoys do. Is it so that the 
hours of school work ou a Monday in the sixth form 
are five hours ? — This table was one of the most diffi- 
cult things to compile, because we do not measure our 
work by time, but by quantity. There is that difficulty. 
In this table we have been obliged to make a certa'n 
amount of compromise with facts to get at an ap- 
proximate statement, A boy may be in school till 
1.46, or if the first lesson be long, up to 9, or only up 
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718. Monday appears to be school from 7.45 lo 
0.45 ; that is one hour ; then from 10 to 12, and from 
3 to 5, which make five hours ; that is about five 
hours' school-work that day. In the case of a 
studious, ambitious Ixiy in the sixth form, how much 
time besides these five hours will he work ? — A hard 
reading bpy will work three hours more ; a boy who 
takes things easier will do less. At difl''erent periods 
of the year they will do more or less. 

719. Tou believe a hard working boy will work 
eight hours a day ? — He may j I have no doubt some 
boys would, 

720. {Mr. Vwgkan.) If he has something like 
five hours in school, would not more than tlirue 
hours be required forgetting up those lessons, two 
Latin and Greek lessonS; and composition ? — That 
would depend upon circumstances. 

721. I mean with a good working boy of the 
average proficiency ? — It is very difficult to say. I 
recollect myself at school the lessons gave nie little 
trouble, the exercises a little more ; and I used to 
read privately 1 tried lo get them over, and went to 
reading by myself. 

722. Eight hours would leave him three hour:) 
3 inducement to boys to go to that college with for the games. It would not encroach loo much on 

a view to establishing their position in life. The the hours for recreation ? — Some boys do not join in 
studentships have, till lately, been given by interest the games ; others join in all of them, perhaps too 
merely, and are very poor. much. 

The witness withdrew. 

The Mayor of SeRaffsBURV, John Bather, Esq., The Rev. Edward Wahtek, JoHi* Loxdai.k, Esq., 
W. Bdtler Lloyd, Esq., T. H, Hopr Edwardes, Esq., Robert Bcrtok, Esq., The Rev. R. L. 
Burton, Governors and Trustees of the Free Gi-ammar School, and J, J, Peele, Esq., Bailiff and 
Treasurer, called in. 



Tin Umitntrt, 



723. {Lord Clarendon.) I do not know whether 
there is any gentleman we may address ourselves to, 
AS the spokesman of the trustees. We wish particu- 
larly to B^l; for any information the trustees will li:ivc 



he kindness to give us respecting the possibility of 
mproving the accommodation of the school buildings, 
Ve went over them yestei'day, and I dai'eeay the 
ruHlees will not be surprised to hear that we did not 
Uu 2 
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TV Ga—rnari, 
Tmnni, and 

~ Sclu-al. 



IWUVRT. tdmiro them veiy much ; bo far from it, il b inipos- 

sible not to TecUhnt thoBtationRry state of the school, 

not to Bay the rotrogradc state of the school, eo far as 
thf nuinW of boj-8 in concerns!, must Iw in a great 
di-fti-co fttliibutftUo lo tho etato of tin* buildings. I 
think tlicre is no father wli<) comes lo look at the 
school befoi-c placing his sons hero but would hositato 
to send tliom to a place whei-o tliey would bo so iU nc- 
commodftled ; the accommodatiuu being so utUirly unfit 
for the preaent usages of Mcietj among those classes 
from wiiidi you would desire the boys to oorao to 
a school like tliis. We have ao doubt that somcihing 
mosr have occuiTed lo tho trustees, and they probably 
have- oitlier alivady done, or are intending to do> some- 
thing townrdij imprOTiiig the accommodation. It is 
upon that subject we should be glad lo have some infor- 
mation ?— {.Vr. tl'artrr.) I ueed hardly say we cannot 
express too strongly the feeling wo have, iis to the 
state of these buildiagt. 

724. (.Vr. Thompson.) Perhnps I may ask die 
trustees whether they are of rhe same opinion with 
Lord Clari'ndon, tliat the state of the buildings is the 
^ratiro cause of tlie decline of the school ? — {Mr. 
ifarter.) Entirely; I tliink no two persons can be of 
a difibreut opinion. 

( Tif Mayor,) 1 think that is the general opinion 
of Uie irusteeo. 

{Mr. BatAer,) I have found, as a general role, that 
burgvsscis who have boys to send to the school do 
not send them ; however attached they may be to the 
sehoul, fh>m certain reminiscences, there are certain 
Other rvminisceuees which prevent thcni sending tliem ; 
so that there is very rarely an hereditary connexion 
kept up. 

(2.i, (f^rd ClamuloH.) Yuu consider the fuliier's 
remUeclion of the discomforts aud suftenng^ of his 
•chool days neutralises his r<>collec(iau of the edu- 
cational advautage« of lite school ? — (.Vr. Stalker.) 
Yes, cufibrin^s arising (ram the wont of aecoumoda- 
tion for a boarding establishment -. that is my own 
indi^dnal opinion. 

736. (iMrd LyttrUoH.) TIte trustees must have had 
this in mind very long, and rer/ clear and ihey must 
bar* some distinct views of what should be done ? — 
(Mr. fWtr.) I may explain that the trtistce^ har« 
wade a rrptvemtotion, putting it in very strong 
taaguapi askini; Ifae Charity Commissioaers to 
apprbfriate mcfa a ponion «>f lite money !■ tlw 
(md* as mav enable tbcm to purchase the property, 
a^accnt to thai belonging u> the school, of the Rev. 
Mr. BMler, which he has agreed to i«ll at a very 
W to na b le rale, not being more than sevcuieen years' 
Minthase on the rentaL They have al.^ consulted 
Sir. Ouistian, the arrhitecl. as to how ihe property 
UkU aeqirired can, with the nte* of the present head 
Md aM«*d BMster's hmun be nude nMkst coaveaicfit 
aa flitBr* ra n i dt BC us tot the bead and woond masters, 
with pwf M T attoKUKoitliim for a limited number of 
boaiwra. Tbe Cfcarilj Conausaianers have examined 
iato tteqncstioo thiMqtli tbeir inspector. Ur. Uartin, 
aadoRpcvparvd locooMJcrthe applicatkm lavoonUr. 
la ikt Meanthne tbe Vrttstecis hare abstained Iron 
pTMsu^ ftr any deeisiT« ohIh- pending tbe pnsent 

' ' ^ tWy woald be elad to trecivc the saae- 

' ■ rs of Pablic Schools to tke 
(JVr.Ar/«ckra, 
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7X7. (£«rrf CTiiiiiJia) TWa whatl^ ihr exact 
■Blai* of tbe proporitfaa wluck is wnr brlbn tW 
Oariy CWi»iTliMiwa lw;o»d tbe |«rehaae of iSat 
^apLity ? — Tb kaoar la what extent tky tUak it 
KXftibml for Ike tnal nu to apply the faa4(d jn- 
perty » pareluse aa4 boHiJag. 

73S^ TWt b (tfgra tke Charit* CaMuaMowns? 

— T«8. 

Taa. (£««rf Dmm^\ WhM is the extent rf the 
ftatAol pfwpmr ?— Betwwa ftCUK. aad ia.OODt 

l-lfr. Wimt it, ) TVoefecaMaatetbe. 
aftka tT M H i Li at preaaM b oaly to t«H a m« 
<Hr tolif an » Cauiail ve 



could not take into consideration the Head Mast«T'!l J 
house OS well. We considered the second m 
house was in the worse state and required the |_ 
rejiairs ; aud it was the iotenUon of the trastecs b 
rebuild tlie second master's house, and when the b> 
master's house was built, if funds could be proouv|^ 
to pull dowu the Head Master's house and rerbtuldt| 
The second master's houso was considered : 
urgent. The rebuilding of both houses wa^ conai 
iu Mr. Christian's esiimatc of i),000/. With the p 
chase of land we should have to .'^pend 12,000/. 

730. (iVr. Vaughan.) Does that armngeDMJ 
comprehend the dealing wiih the building nftor il 
erects, i.e., the mode in which it shall be deall vit 
so as to be made into a boardiug bouse ; I nMani 
to whether it should be given to the under mi 
a boarding house rent-free, or whether it eht 
given at n rent. Have those arrangements I 
all considered ? — They have not been coDsidere4J 
all 

731. Would not the pecuniary prospects of (_ 
arraugemont a good deal depend upon that ?— 1 
gave iustructious to Mr. Chri^tiau, the architect, 
provide a house in which lil'ty boy.j can b< 
dated for the Head Master, aud a house in wUdf 
tweuly-6ve or thirty can be aceonunodaied tar iT 
second master ; and it was with reference to |. 
viding accommodation fur those numbers that i 
struct ions were given. 

732. Was it intended that the house ehonlc 
given gratuitously to the Head blaster or the m 
master ? — It was contemplated being given ia 
of the present accommodation. 

733. So as not to interfere with the pn . 
arrangements ? — Xo( at all ; merely replacing I 
prcseat IK^ad Master's bon.«e and »«coud i^uN " 
house, so that they nii^'ht be bn>ugh( into tbe i 
rliey ought to be in. 

734. i'hat would coniunic the whole of tba man 



{Mr. Uogd.) We thought il woold be 
throw both houses iuto one : to have Uw Hea4 
second ntosier's bouses not upon ibc granod we 
purchased of Mr. Butler, but nn the otb^r smU^ 
to have them bailt iu that war. i. * " ' 

Xow they have both divided booses 

73o. {I.Mr.1 'lurfrntioM.) Mar I ask wbelliv: 
have ever consii^irrd the ^nbjen of bonwtag ^ 
for ibe puqiosc of pl.tt.-i,i^ the school in tba pMi 
it ought lo occupy, cuo^idering its mrnraa mtt 
rank it has oiuined in edacotioB ? — {Mr. A 
I do not think we have gone *o far as that. Wm li 
been waiting for the judgneat of the Chwilj O 
mKUoners. They sent down Mr. Mania to mi' 
tialries, and we have been waitii^ {or ib^ 
fonning onj vety definite idea. 

73& (L^rJ /.fUdbm.) It does not 
that any coGsideraUe nm cooM be laiwd'lf 
ro*iag? — (Jfr./tWe.) Upon what secwnqr ? 

737. That is what I wisb to know ; voQ know ; 
reMurces belter tbaa we d& Do Toa'tbiak amd-, 
coritTConld be provided ; — I do not fecaaj w^aa 
OarfttadscoA^M of tithe i«atcbarBe«,whiebrf«r~ 
>y &iHjba4 



ab-a BM*«erf •■« and 
•/'Mr fn i M f ti. wtt 



ore not likely to improve ; tbcy 
sidcred at ibe aatoant of ibeooHn 

■itb tbe charges wbie^ nadcr tba 




pat (eta tbe repair of tbe old 1 
I.JHr, tTmiftr.) We bair aam 

tbe A^a of great tiib«» wfaer 
^aisttf, tber preaa ^on as. 
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738. {Lord Lt/ttelton.) Some of those appear to 
De not over-paid ? — (Mr. Peele.') It is impossible moi-e 
could bo done than hss been doue for tliem, 

739. At present it does not appear to you it could 
be done even with the aid of Parliament. You do 
not see any further means of boiTOwing ? — I am 
afraid not, because we have this additional liiibitlty ; 
besides the mainlonaneo of the sclioo), we have tlie 
ra^ntenauce of the chancel of St. Maiy's, which 
lias already cost us 400/. or oOO/., so that since this 
scheme was last in the Court of Chancery we have 
not been able to make any further savings than to 
meet the expense of doing that. Of course we could 
save nothing towards providing houses. 

740. Aa I understand, you estimate the cost of the 
improvements at 9,000/. ?~Yea. 

741. Then you must lose the interest of that sum ? 
—Tea. 

742. How do you look for that to be replaced ? 
{Mr. IVarter.) We propose to make tho purchase, 

and then to aee how far we can go in the erection of 
buildings. 

{Mr. Bather.) It was suggested we should make 
Bu appeal to old Shrewsbuiy men to contribute to- 
wai-ds these expenses, and it was calculated that a 
large sum might be raised by that means. That 
9,000/. is part of our capital ; after paying our ex- 
penses we have a very small surplus; and if we spend 
that 9,000/. we shall lose the interest and consequently 
part of our income. There is another point upon 
which certainly I, and I think some of tho other 
trustees, have doubts ; viz., how far wo should be 
jualilied in spending money in building boarding 
houses in the way proposed. In our plan for rebuild- 
ing the masters' houses we have confined our architect 
to providing fiiir accommodation for the same number 
that can be accommodated in the present school build- 
ings. That opena up the whole question of boarders. 
My own opinion is, that at present the Head Master 
has a monopoly in the taking of boarders, and that 
it is very desirable it should be thrown open. In 
that I am only expressing my own opinion. I think 
it ought not to rest with the trustees as a body to 
build boarding houses, which ought to pay their own 
way. At all eventa, if we are to build now houses 
for the masters, we are bound injustice toatfordboth 
the same accommodation they have at present, so that 
the second master shall not be in a worse condilioii 
than he is in now. If his hall will hold 25 boys now 
in a very inefHcient way, we ought to build him a 
house which will hold 25 boys in an cfltcient way. 

743. {Mr. Vaughan.) Have you considered whether 
the Head Master, notwithstanding his monopoly of n 
boarding house, has a stipend upon the whole greater 
than be ought to have as Head Master ; and if not, 

1 how far you will think it consistent to fritter it away ? 
— (Afr. Bather.) I do not consider it would be 
frittering it away, because if boarding houses were 
established he would have more boys in the school. 
I should like to separate the commercial part of the 
subject of boarders from tho Head Master. 

744. {Lord Lyltellon.) You consider it would be 
necessary, in case the Head Master were deprived of 
any profits by the loss of what you would cou si der his 
monopoly, that these should be made up to him by 
some other arrangement, so that he should not lose a 
part of his income ? — {Mr. Bather.) I think it would 
be made up to him by the fees that would eome in. 
For instance, if the fees were to come in for 50 boys 
he would get oO times 16 guineas. It would make a 
competition in the way iu which the boya were treated. 
It is now in the hands of one person; it ia a monopoly. 
If otJier boarding houses were established there would 
be a competition in boarding bouses ; each would try 
to get as many boys as he could. Tlie Head Master 
would be a competitor with tho others, and have a 
boarding house. 

745. {Mr. Vaughan.) And find au element of 
compensation in tho incn-aEed numU^r of the scholars 
who would pay tlio capitation fee ? — {Mr. Bather.) 
Yes. 



746. (Mr. Thompson.) Are there any houses in the SH&BWliBDI 
leighbouriiood that would bo available with a little _, 



.ttle , 
eigh- 



neighbour! I ood 
alteration ? 

(^r. IVarler.) Yes, there are houses in 
bourbood ; not, I think, any large houses. 

{Mr. Bather.) When I was at Shrewsbury school 
there were 301 boys, and then Dr. Iliff had a house 
immediately above the entrance gates, which had 
been a brewery. He furnished it, lived in it, and 
took boarders, Alter Dr. Butler had built hia bouse. 
The second master bad twenty-five boys. The assistant 
master also took boarders. They had three boarding 
houses, forming tho opposite side to these buildings. 
Dr. Butler bought the property, and built that house 
tumaelf. 

747. {Lord Lyltellon.) That was when the num- 
ber was 301 ?— (Jtfr. Bather.) Yes. 

748. What ia the highest number the scliool has 
reached of late ? — About 140. 

{Mr, iVarier.) In those days there was no compe- 
tition, because Dr. IlifT did not have the boys from the 
Head Master's hall. I should wish that the Head Mas- 
ter, the second master, and any other master with the 
consent of the Head Master, should keep a boarding 
house, but keeping the supply in the hands of tho 
Head Master, except the second. master, or one of the 
masters of the school, eo that any independent person 
should not come to keep a boarding house. 

749. If there was any great increase in the number 
of boys, the Head Master could allow boarding houses 
to be set up ? — {Mr. Bather.) Tho Head Master might 
think he could keep three boarding houses himself. 

750. What is the largest numbi.'r of boarders who 
have been here within the last twenty or twenty-five 
years?— (J/r. J. Lloi/d.) About 300 hoys altogether j 
235 boarders, I believe. 

751. Then were tiiey accommodated by the Head 
Master alone ? — No, aa Mi'. Bather has told you, Dr. 
Butler bought that house which Mr. Bather has al- 
luded 10, and put Dr. IlilTin and allowed him to take 
boarders. 

{Mr. Bather.) He did not aUow Dr. Ilift" to take 
boarders unless his own houses were full. , 

752. {Lord Clarendon to Mr. Bather.) We see 
exactly what you wish ; that anyone should come and 
take boarders ?—(Wr. Bather.) With some kind of 
sanction ; a licence from the trustees or the Bishop 
of Lichfield, and that with that licence he should be 
encouraged to take boarders. There should be three 
boarding houses. 

753. But he might take away boarders from the 
Head Master or the under master ? — {Mr. Bather.) 
That would be one of the advantages of competition. 
That is what I should like to see. 

{Mr. fVarter.) I do not think that would be the 
opinion of the trustees generally. I do not think 
it would be a courteous proceeding. 

754. {Mr. f'aughan.) Are you aware whether 
other public schools are open to that competition ? — 
{Mr. Bather.) 1 have heard that in other public 
schools it ia a matter of competition, i. e. the way 
in which the boys are treated ; and they make one 
house more desirable than another to increase the 
number. I think the Head Master's position would 
always give him an advantage over anybody else, if 
the treatment were the same. I think any person 
would prefer sending hia son to him. 

755. {Lord Devon.) I suppose now if any 
stranger choae to rent a liouse and take boarders, 
those boys boarding in the house could be sent as day 
scholars ? — {Mr. Bather.) I think that ia a question. 
Tiiey may be in a way smuggled in under one of 
those rules, but they can only be admitted under that 
rule, if it be not inconsistent with the sciieme ; and 
as there is a clause which talks of boarders, I think 
it would be rather inconsistent with the scheme to 
allow it. 

756. I find there ai-e 60 boys day scholars, 22 are 
sons of burgesses, and 38 are not sons of burgesses, 
and might come from auy part of the world ? — They 
live with their parents ; they come in under tha 
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fouitheluuseof Ihe seliPiiio, "subject to siiili -illicr 
" I'egulfitionB not inconsistent with this scheme, as 
'■ slinil fi'om time to time 1je made by tlie said gover- 
" iiors and trnatees, with the consent and nppro- 
" Uaiion of the said Lord Bifhop of Lichfield." 

757. {/.ord Cinrcndon.) Have complaints reached 
\\\e lirusteee with respect to the boarding of the boys ; 
\\w food ?- {Mr. Bather.) No, I think not. 

(Mr. Peele.) Ab a body, eertniiily not, 
■ 7j8. (Lord Clarfndon.) I will read a few lines 
in Dr. Kennedy's atfttement, in which he says, " The 
" present trustees have within ihc last tew years 
" taken a wise step towards remedying the wants of 
" tlio echool. They have purchased certain pre- 
" niises hitherto rented by me, and esnentlal to future 
" expansion. They may, perhaps, be deterred from 
" iloing more at present by consideration for me, 
" being aware that it is now too late for me to derive 
" nny personal advantage fi-om new promises." I 
»]i|ireliend it is want of funds quite as much as any 
OttHr cause ? — (.Vr. Bathnr.) Quite so. 

{Mr. iVnrter.') I am of opinion a very large sub- 
scription might be raised. I have talked to a good 
many old Shrewsbury men, who arc still connected 
with Oxford and Cambridge, in London, and they 
nr.) atl of the same -opinion. I do not know Dr. 
Kennedy's reason. We asked him to come and confer 
with us at one of our meetings of trustees, and I 
have consulted liirn, and ho said he thought it nei-er 
would do. He did not give nny reason. He seamed 
to ihink It was a means of which we should not avail 
ourtfelves. I think we could raise many thousand 
pounds. I know large suras would be given by 
ID Any. 

7.59. {Lord Liftlelton.) It seems that, so far as 
whiit the scliool profcHscs to do in teaching, it 
could hardly be improved ; but supposing the ac- 
coHimodatioQ were to be greatly improved, the 
consequence of which would be to raise (lie fees, 
wuuld that enable a fund to be raised ? — {Mr. ffitr- 
ler.) Wlien we have improved the accommodation I 
think it mighL We must first do that. 

{yir. Bather.) Do you make a distinction between 
tlio fees paid by the boarders and the fees paid 
by the non-boaniera ? Because you could raise the 
fees by the boarders in consequence of the im- 
pit>ved accommodation, but if you were to raise the 
fees paid by the boarders, you must raise (fiose paid 
by the n on -boarders, unless you have two distinct 
cla^ees of fees. 

{Mr. fVarler.) The charge to the boarders might 
be raised. 

760. {Lord Lyllelton.) Then you think if the 
accommodation of the school were improved, the pay- 
ments to the masters might to be increased ?—{Mr. 
ft'arter.) Certainly. 

761. (Mr. Kou^Adn.) Might not ihe boarders reply 
to that, that at this moment they ore paying for the 
e<tucation of the non-boarders under the present sys- 
tem »f accommodation, inasmnch as some portion of 
what they pay goes eventually to pay the stipends 
iif the assistant masters ? — (Mr. fVarter. ) I do 
not think they would look at it In that wtiy. Anything 
that increased the jealousy between the town boys 
And the boarders would certainly be very injurious. 

762. I suppose there is no doabt that the Head 
Master's salary, as Head Master, teacher, and manager 
of the discipline, is not paid under the name of 
salary, but what he is really paid for nnder the name 
of board is the administration of the school, and in- 
struction of the scholars ? 

(Mr. Warier.) He could not live on the present 

{Mr. Bather.) Not in the present state of the school, 
but if the numbers were increased, he could. 

76.1. (Mr. Thompson.) Have the fees been in- 
creased at all since Dr. Kennedy's time? — (Mr. 
Bather.) No. 

{Mr. Petle.) They linve been decressed since Dr. 
Butler's lime. I Ibink Dr. Kennedy has noted very 



disinterestedly. He has suggested thai the fees undet 
the scheme should be lowered. 

764, {Lord Clarendon.) Perhaps we ought 1o » 
the opinion of the trustees upon a matter respeotiog 
which we had the opinion of the Corporatioi "' " 
morning, as I suppose you are aware, — the will: 
there should be a non-collegtnle eitucation of the v 
first class givoi, at a rate of expense that is of tli 
most moderate amount. I do not know how Utr tl 
trustees agree with that request. The reqnest wi 
not made to us, but a statement was marie upon whidf 
I think it was proposed a recommendation of o 
should be founded. 

{Mr. Warter.) I think when the trustees hsve d 
(heir duly to the present trust, they would be gUd ti 
extend the Ijenelits of it. 

(Mr. Bather.) I should be glad to make an obe 
vatiou upon a class which exists in the school, etiSa 
the non-coll^iate class. As a trustee, I feel intU 
vidually, that I ought to oliject to it ; indeed, 1 
the present scheme, there is no aathoritv to cSTTy 
out, and it cannot regularly be carried i ~~ 

scheme states what shall be taught in ti 
Wo do not 860 that the master has the right to n 
an exception as to one part of it. He might jart I 
well leave out the Church Catechism or the Litnfj 
as Greek and Latin composition. It is not optiott 
with the master. There are certain things coiDingi 
as the ftrts and sciences, which may be taught or mtt 
but those things stated in the first part of the wehwi . 
are compulsory on the masters to tench, and they haVtfl 
no right to omit anything. Their duty is to t«acli \ 
Greek and Latin to every boy who comes to llie 
school. ' 

765. {Lord Clarendon.) But it may bo optional 
with the boy or his parent whether he is to leani • 
those things? — (Mr. Bather.) The schemo »&y» I 
boy shall be taught such and such things, wkicfa, I 
my opinion, givi^ h certain character to the sdboq 
which may be destroyed by taking out any of tkn 
Suppose the master, insteaid of saying " I will n 
" teach Greek," were to say, "I will not tench IJ 
" Church Cntecliism," or the Liturgy, so that iiubod 
shall bo obliged to pray ? * 

766, {Mr. Vauffkan.) Would you conslrue Ihf 
scheme in this way : " Shall teach the boys so a 
" 80. whether they wish to be taught or not " ? 
{Mr. Bather.) Tes, I think so ; they might not wiA' 
to learn the Church Catechism. The character tt 
the school should be kept up. 

767. {Mr. Thompion.) Do you think 
bear the construction that the master might be calk 
upon to teach Greek ? — I think not ; it would destMff 
the character of the school. * 

769. (Lord Lytlehon.) The whole school mid* 
eome under that exception ?— Yes ; th^y might all to 
exceptions, and you would have no liberal eduoallff^ 
at all. -*^ 

(The Mai/or.) I think Dr. Kennedy's aiterMi»l 
a great improvement. 

769. {Lord Lytlellon.) The question i4, 
it is a legal one ? 

{Mr. Bather.) It is in existence now, and it id elfll 
legal or not legal. * -i 

{Mr. fVarter.) It is only fair to Dr, Kennedy I 
state what occurred upon that point. He started fll 
non-collegiate clnss. and it afterwards struck hha, M 
looking at that clause, that ho had not authority, ad 
he iiippliod to the trustees, and a committee was n 
pointed. We had a great deal of discussion on lU 
point i wo ourselves did not agree upon the const 
tion of the very clause which has been read ; _ 
I think it resulted in our saying we would not gift 
Dr. Kennedy authority for doing what he requesM^ 
but we did not take any proceedings (o prevent fat 
doing it or continuing what he had done. 
_ (Mr. Bather.) I can only say, for myself, I do ut— 
sit easy in not taking proceedings to put a slop to it 

770. {Mr. Thompson.) Do you conr«tve ikm 
Dr. Kennedy is under an obligation to te&ch Greok M 
every boy in the school ?— (.17)-. B.ithir. \ Yt-s ■ bail 
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to go through n certnin course. There may, of course, 
be some lower class not taught Greek; but it' they a taj- 

_ . in the school they should proceed up to tbe Greek 

w"elass. Grei'k should be »n essenlinl purt of the 

K^ course. 

W^" 771. (Mr, Vaughan.) Is i( part of your objection 
that there ia the least t«uideucy in the present aystem 
to eucroiich upon the option of the pureut to have the 
whole of thill education ; is it simply lo preserve 
tlie character of the school, or do you think there is 
no other mode of eosuring the whole of that educa- 
tion to those who nitty wish for it than to object tc 
tho existence of anything leas than that? — (J/r, 
Bather.) I think it ia the thin end of ihe wedge: 
to got a school for liberal education converted into « 
commercial school. I think that ia the tendency of 
it, and Z think that would be an extreme disadvau- 

_ tage to the whole school. I think it would be im- 

^ -politic as well ns illcgul. 

m • {Mr, ff'arter.) I think the body of trnstees would 

P go with Mr. Bather if they thought that waa so. If 
they thought it was tho thin end of the wedge, they 
would be very aorry to see it. 

772. (Lord Clarendon.) What is the number of 
the trnatees ? — (Mr. JV/e.) Twelve elected, one 
ex officio. 

T73. (jVr. Thompson.) Are you aware there has 
been introduced, with some measure of success, a 
no n -collegiate element in other public schools? — 
(3{r. Batnrr.) Ido not like it myself. I have looked 
at this cloas as a trustee of tbe school. 

774. (Lord Lyttelton.) Of course the trustees are 
bound to act upon this scheme, and it appears, witli 
one exception, the trustees have acted upon it. 
The exception is this : it is distinctly required " that 
'' the Bcholare of tbe school shall be examined yearly 
" at such times and by such person or persons as the 
" Lord Bishop of Lichfield shall appoint, and that 

' tho said examiners or examiner ehall ascertain the 
" proliciency of sticb scholars in learning," and so on. 
I need not go through it, bnt it is very specifically 
provided in what manner the examination shall lie 
eoiiducted ; and the next clauae \% " that of the can- 
" didates so classed, the said governors and iruatees 
*' shall forthwith, after receiving such rejiort, elect so 
" many as shall be necessary to fill the exhibitions 
" then to be filled up." We undorstand those two 
sections have been wholly set aside. I wish lo know 
what the view of the trustees is, — whether the 
trustees conaider that that regulation has been sub- 
Bt*ntially complied wilh ? 

(Mr. Bather.) It baa been a neglect of the trustees. 
Tbe clauae direct an examination, and the election 
is to depend upon that, but it han not been called into 
Hctivily ; I suppose, because there have been no com- 
petitors for tbe exhibitions. 

(Mr. ff'arter.) Tho subject ban b<'en diacussed 
among us as trustees. Dr. Kennedy said the onua 
rested rather upon us to enforce it. 1 have great 
doubtti about it, and rather agree with Mr. Bather 
that it is a thing which ought to be carried out. 

775. (Lord Lffttedon.) But do you adopt Dr. 
Kennedy's view, that substantially the election does 
result from the examination ; ho has rather a peculiar 
system of marks according to which it practically 
depends on the school examinations, and each boy 
knows it ?~(Mr. ffarter.) Yee, I believe that is so. 

776. 8o far ai you give any opinion, you adopt 

Tbe Ti'usteos 



that ? — Yes, I do not believe that any bad resuUi 1 
have followed from it. 

777. (Mr. Fauffhan.) How do you regard tbe 
neglect as a precedent ? — (Mr. Bather.) It is as bad 
as it can be. 

778. Dr. Kennedy has been Head Master for 20 
years ; when your next Head Master comea, what 
will bo the position of that next master towards 
trustees who have allowed the Act of Parliament 
to be suspended for so many years ? — (Mr. War- 
ter.) Probably the result of what has taken place 
to-day will bo a declaration at the next trustees' 
meeting at what time tbe exumiiialion shall lake 
place. There is one thing with respect to the facta ; 
i.e., that advertisements have been inserted for can- 
didates, and the result has been, that the boys, mea- 
suring theii' own strength in the eehool, have agreed 
among themselves. There has usually been only one 
candidate. 

779. He walks over the course ? — Yes, otherwise 
we should have bad our attention drawn to the subject. 

780. That does not take place often I believe at 
otbt\r schools ? — They have continual examinations 
and means of measuring their strength, and notwith- 
standing that, it remains so far undetermined that 
they run the risk of an examiaution. 

781. (Lard Clarendon.) Have you any list, or are 
you able to tell us how many sons of burgesses born 
in the town have been educated here, and have you 
any means of distinguishing those boys ? — (Mt. 

Warier.) I think I might get it done t I know (he 
boys who have been educated by Dr. Kennedy, andl 
have no doubt I can have them ckssified. 

782. Can you tell us whether the burgesses attach 
much importance to those preferential claims tbey 
have to ibe exhibitions ? — Very great importance. 

(Mr, Peelc.) It was with great jealousy they at all 
admitted even its being intended, in default of the 
preferential candidates, for the school generally. So 
jealous were they of tbal^ that acting in tlio two 
capacitiea, for tbe trustees on tho one hand, and the 
Corporation on the other, it was not very easy for mo 
tu reconcile both. 

783. (Lord Devon lo Mr. Peele.) I observe a very 
large increase of arrears ; the arrears at Chiislnias 
1860 very much exceed the arrears in any other 
year, newly double ; can you account for that Y — 
(Mr. Peek.) There was no loss to tho fund j it 
was from one or two of the principal tithcpayera not 
having paid exactly within time, I believe there has 
not been B. single loss. 

(Mr. iVarter.) I can say I recollect it was some 
lai^ tithepayer who was in arrear. 

784. (Mr. Vnughna.) Under the part of the 
suhemc which dii'ects what the scholars ai-e to be 
taugbl, have the trustees considered the propriety 
of leaching the physical sciences at all, as part of the 
education provided ? — [Mr. Warier.) No. I do not 
think it baa ever been before the trustees. The 
trustees have never considered tho point. 

785. Does it occur to you, it is a point which ihe 
trustees would entertain ? — Subject to the question of 
funds. 1 believe that would bo the answer. I should 
think the majority of the trustees would be in favour 
of it. 

(Mr. Bather.) My opinion is it would be desirable 
if it did not encroach upon the ordinary course of 
education in the school. I should be sorry to sec the 
boys taught anything than that course, as a rule. 

ithdrew. *^ 



.ToEHCA John Piele, £aq., examined. 

_ 786, (Lord Clarendon.) I believe you are bailiff money been derived from ? — It arises from savings 

L janA treasurer of the school ? — I am, from time to lime, i.e., surplus income. There have 

By ^ 787. In the first part of your answer you alluded been savings from time to time, from which additional 

p*||6 the property of tbe school, which you say, consists exhibitions have been founded, and an additional 

^ of the school buildings, master's houses, and tithes, a provision for clerical duties. 

freehold house at Grinshill, two chief rents, and 788. And that amounts lo how much ? — To 

money invested in the public funds j where has that 9,000^. 
Du 4 
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nmvnUttT. 781>, Ib tlicrc uRually a surpliii' every year? — 

J J nlT K ^'"' ""^ PXcoplion of onp yciir, wlu-n wi; Imd to poy 

* ! flip PXpciiMS of this now lehcmc, which wfts contpeted 

19 May 1*03. hy sovprul poreons, which cnst iis 1,000/. In that 

_^^^_ contest the Oorporntion took n imrt, St. Jolin's 

CoUcgp took a purl, nnd the Ilrna Master took a 

part ; ihey vmra nil reprosuntcd by sopatnto counsel, 

nnil w8 had to appeal m)m tho Vice -Chancellor, who 

thought there was not jiir! edict ion to hear Iho ewe 

on petition at nil. Tlio eonsefiuenec was, that in that 

your we had no mirplus at all. In otlior years wo had 

a small snrplns. I inny say, ui>ou an average, it would 

Ik- (Vem 200/. to ;JOO/. 

790. Wlrnt was tlio subject of the contest ? — The 
protinionsi of the new scheme. 

791. Who were the promoters of the scheme ? — 
Tlio Irnstcc.*. The object was this ; tlioy wanted to 
fnc^(>nsl^ Uio stipends of iho clergy, and to make 
nItentliiMis witli respect to the exhibitions, both as to 
ncriud ntid anioiinl, and to provide residences for tho 
incHintH'nU of the school livings. 

792. Fur what powers did you apply to attain that 
object?— We Hpplied to tho Conit of Chancery to 
fhime a new scheme. 

7y3. (Wr. rn«rj/«nit.) Did you consider that Sir 
Samuel Itvmilly's Act gtivo ymi i>owcr to put aside 
Iho provi.MOns of any Act of Parliament which ex- 
isted ?— The present Master of tho Rolls, who was 
Solicitor -General Hi tlint time, advised llio course 
which was adopted. The Vicc-Chanwilor (Sir L. 
ShadwcU) decided ihen* wiw no juriMliction, upon 
which an aMicat was inadi' to the I^rd Chan- 
cffllnr (I^rd (Vttpnhain), who overruled that decision, 
and tho prayer of th« petition wa.s granted, and a 
rffiir*nec made to the Master, a new scbeine framed, 
and approved by tbi^ Court. 

794. ^^'aa it [tart uf tlie scheme originally abso- 
Inlely in overrulo the Act of Parliament, or w«re its 
ob^ti irrMpectiv« of thf Act of Parliameut, and 
dtstincl from the Act of INrlianient ? — The trustees 
w^re ibc relators, ami their object was to p-t a 
aeheme friuue\l for the mnnagemenl of the school, and 
w* askrd for leave to projH>s« a scheme, ihe obi^' ^f 
which yn» lo cxicDd, and in some respects to »-ary, 
the pcoviaioiu of the Statute. 

792. What was the ground upon which the Tlce- 
CtwuiMllor coiisidemi he bad no jurisdiction to fraow 
a scheme ?— I think bo fancic^l we were uoi within 
the fcvpc of Sir Saamtel Romilty'a Act. there b«uig a 
special Act for the purpose. 

79& .Vro ii'-u awaro whether the »ch«ine was 

tt to be in any partkuUr contradiciory of the 

iif I'artianwut, or contrsrv lo it ?— The obiect 

,„^. h* exiv*d the provKMuns ot the Act. and lo deal 

'%ift the Mtrptvs mnd. 

797. tV> TOM happro to kMow now whether it is 
in sMiM R«iMets eontrarr to the Ae« ? — I bcfiere it 
t% as ti> the apolkMioa of the Mirphj» AbmI. 

796. (Lmr^ ljfl^rl•m,^ Wiihoat kw>wia« aaiythng 



e coMlnuT la an Act of Par- 
&nM*ir— Th«CiaiKt«r Ch«K«T7 4e«Mcd than 



the Act of Parliament, or as betua; impoliti 
visioo><, I could not now charge my memory. I 
cnso the parties were represented by counac 
therefore it did not fall so mnch within my pr 
to discuss them. 

802. Was tho application made to the Cc 
Chancery under the idea that the Court woal 
the power to set aside any Act of Parliament < 
subject ? — On the part of the trustees there i 
intention of applying to the Court of Chaju 
ovor-ride the Act of Parliament. 

803. There is a provision in the Act of 1 
ment (p. H), "that when any vacancy of an t 
" tion shall happen, or in case tho person n 
" himself as a candidate shall, in the judgment 
" trustees, be unfit and ineligible to have orer^ 
" «xhibition, then the money which would baf 
" applied to the use of the exhibitioner shall 
'• propriated towards increasing the fund for 
" ing a new exhibition, and also towards inci 
" the stipends or salaries of the clergy j" but 
scheme it is said, " for default of such candidi 
" born, and deemed eligible as aforesaid, tbenti 
" governors and trustees shall elect so many a 
" candidates as shall be necessary as aforesuj 
" out reference to the place of their birth, bnt i 
" ing to the order in which they shall bav 
" cliuved by the said examiners or examiner wt 
" said." Arc not those two provisions contrajj 
I.e., does not one provide that the money ivhict 
otherwise have gone lo the exhibitioner had 1 
a competent candidate, shall go to form new i 
tions. and the other that it shall be traR^ferred 
benellt of other persons in spile of that ? — Tl 
the result of much argument, in which St. 
College took a very active part. The tmstq 
sidercd there were already snfficient exbibhiai 
that founding more would not be for the ht^ 
the school, there not being scholars to compel 
present exhibitions when vacant 

fHH. I think we heard from Dr. Keoae^l 
the meantttoe other exhibitions had beeo hat 
— The trustees founded two exhibilioiu Wiwj 
passing of the Act of Parliameni and ehtrfid 
scheme. f 

90S, Are thow mmlioned in the Est ' 
— Yes, and they are just on 
the scheme as the ancient exhibilto 
and period of holding. There were 
founded before the Act passed. 

806. In fact, two oat of the six 
which boys are now seat to Si. Johs'b Oi 
exhibilioas which wwe founded _ _ 

cfauHe of the Act of Partiame&l ? — Twv %m 
fovaded sinew the passing of the Act ef 
exhihilia*s wne floondcd bdbre the pm 
Act o/ 1798, two since- The 
fo —deJ ol 70L each for «eren jearo^ 
WW oMs wv called the Batfer '"rhihiiri] 
eC Dr. Batler. of 1001. ibr fb«r j«bs^ W 

' them aO an theaaHBfaoti^crf'SaLiK 



79S^ (JVr, r ^1 1 1.) Oa jaa think ihb 
fawH Iat* t«M tnmtd wUhwM a raatrinwi 
thiw VMV m«UaJi»,luij fwridaM ?— -The 
piwri4n ftr lh« MB&mm «• Aa iMnwa af Ae 
tktfj^ !■< At Ib— ttn vtmon wdiiiriiM w^ m* 
dMaatdMcai " . - .. 




I at vafVM« with th» iravisian in the StaftMa. 

90a irthatchtM don iai 
aidk the Act af 

— I aat aot awe of 
r t» caasnmM the Act t£ 
*la«iqrwar. 
801. Tas A«« My ilfgotiwi ■■#» at th» ^m 
^ — *-— <-^ WidBT oawMMsliaK •» aKT pmisaMa 
ware i iilwtf tlwy af Ae Ik afPte-- 



r Ac Act la eilhK UniTvcaste. 
ahwbeea mm aawy. uiftc%) 



SQSL ilsrd fjBll ) TVre ha. 
sraikUe Sw the paapne. haa there ?— X ^ 
saylhat. We han M a avflM. Md ■« | 



hitMMi ^* warrcaaC 
riBiiiii>-OU^yaflfca 



SU. (Jfr. r jl ) bsMyef ^ , 
liiedhaabaMi ' i i ii i m br &• mK 
w« havv paii Ik-. VijmLJj a mfaK ^^ 



t ■% SU. Xar far ■ 
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I no plajgrouad provided under that clause t>t tlie 

13. Tou mean none paid for by the trustees ? — 

14. {Lord Dei'oii,) Dots it appear wliat tlie 
lias has been for (he last five years ? — I will 
litih an account of tfao iucuine and cxpontlituie. 

impression is, that the surplus lias been from 
I. to 3001., except when wb have bad unavoidable 
ensea ; for instance, the chancel window of St. 
•y'a has cost ua nearly 500/. in one year ; and I 

afraid there will ho a further expense for the 
lework of the chancel. 

15. Have you anything to do with tlic rcpaire of 
; church ? — Only the cliancel j we are the owners 

, great portion of the great tithes of the parish, 
Qt five-sixths, and pay in that proportion to the 
lira of the chancel. 

16. {Mr. Vaughan.) lliis that iiroviaioii of the 
3mo about opening exhibitions in the Univer- 

been asted upon ? — No. 

17. {Lord Clarendon.) With respect to the pro- 
ty, after giving the annual value, you say, "The 
icrcaso has arisen from the successful close of 
uestione as to tithe, which were in liligalion, and 
rom increased amounts obtained on the comrau- 
ition, and from the tithe rentcharges being now 
Bccived from the occupiers, instead of the tithes 
eing let by auction or under leases." Can you 
r upon ihe present receipts as a permanent in- 
le ? — Yes, I think we may ; because the tithes are 
■geJ in a charge under the Tithe Commutation 
., therefore, of course it is fixed, subject to the 
tuationa and the averages of the seven years. 

18. Otherwise you do not expect cither increase 
diminution ? — I think the commuted rentcharges 
Y be taken a^ the probable average amount. This 
r it is about eight per cent, more than the comrau- 
on, but looking back since the passing of the Act, 
re has been no great variation. The commutation 
atly benelilcd the trust in preventing litigation ; the 
iCH of one district had btcn in litigation 1 50 years. 
119, Can you give us any historical account of 

right enjoyed by llie burgesses to gratuitous 
;ruction at the school and preference claims to the 
libitions ? — So far as my impression goes, it is this ; 
h regard to tho exclusive and freo education of 

burgesses. I do not find tliat either in the ori- 
al "rant of Edward the Sixth or of Elizabeth there 
my recognition of a gratuitous education to the 
geases' sons. In the ordinances made by Asliton, 
chief schoolmaster (wlio was authorized to make 
inances under the grant of Queen Elizabeth), he 
:s not apeak of the "free" education of burgesses' 
B, but he puts Ihem at half the admission fee 
ich others are to pay, via., fourpenco, 
(20. Perhaps you will read that part of the or- 
ance ? — It is as follows: — "Item, every scholar 
ihall pay for his admission, viz, : — 
' A lord's son - - ten shilllngB. 

, , r six shillings and eight- 

A knights son - -^ pence. 

' A son and heir appa-l three shillings and four- 
rent to a gentleman - / pence. 
' And for every other of 1 two shillings and six 
;heir sons - - - J pence. 
' And any under those T 

^two shillings. 



legrecs 






without the county ) 
)f Salop - - -J 

' And any under thoseT 
Jegrees above-said ""ntwelvcpenee. 
lorn m tho county ot f '■ 

Salop - - - "J 
■' Every burgess's son in-T 
iiabiting within the town, 
)r the liberties thereof, or v fourpence, 
jf the Abbey Foregate, if 
lie be of ability - -J 
■ Tta •»» «f. evorj other 1 „, ,„ . 

jerson there inhabiting - J " "^ 




821. That is the earliest record you have ? — I do sHRBWSBUftT, 

not know of any earlier. I find that the preferential 

rights to the exhibitions are recognized in the ancient JJPeck.Etn. 
documents ; but 1 find nothing of the free oduuatiou „ ,7 Jag, 
of the burgesses' sons uutii the Act of Parliament. - May 63 - 

822. {Lord LutleUon.) Dr. Kennedy, in hia printed 
answer (2, pan K.) says : " By reference to tho in- 
" dentures then made, and the schedules of ordinances 
" attached, it will bo seen that the constitution then 
" framed for the school was in the nature of a com- 
■' promise, having the advantages aud disadvantages 
" of arrangements so made. On the one hand, tho 
" baililis and burgesses, having the vantage ground 
" of King Edward's charter, but also tempted by tlio 
" rich offer of Chirbury, consented to surrender their 
" right of electing the masters to St. John's College, 
" Cambridge, of which Ashton was a member j but 
" they stipulated with success for the condition 
" that the college aliould be bound to elect burgesses 
" of the town. Again they consented to accept Mr. 
" Ashtou's ordinances for tho regulation of the school, 
" and to place the chief government in the joint trust 
" of tho bnilifFs and Head Master ; but they obtained 
" (what still exists) a first claim for burgesses to all 
" beneliccs and founders' eshibitions" ? — {Mr. Peeh.} 
The Coi'poration of the borough, who were all bur- 
gesses, gave np tho trusteeship. Burgesses alone 
could be members of the old corporation ; and when 
they gave up the trusteeship to parties who might not 
be burgesses, they no doubt stipulated for a free edu- 
cation for all burgesses' sons ; it was doubtless part of 
a compromise. 

823. That the Head Master should be elected from 
the burgesses of Shrewsbury ; that ihoy gave up ? — 

824- And transferred the government of the school 
to the governors and trustees ? — I rather think when 
they gave up the right of being trustees and having 
the sole management of tho school, they acquired th« 
right of gratuitous education for their sons. I do not 
think until tlio Act of Parliament of 179S there is any 
document exactly to show that the burgesses were to 
pay nothing. 

825. However, ihuy have got it now ? — Yes. 

826. They originally elected tho Head Master ? — 
Yes. 

827. " They obtained (what still exists) a first 
" claim for burgesses to all benefices and founders' 
" exhibitions." What is that ? — They havo now, 
under the Act of Pai'liament, a eaterU paribus claim 
to tho incumbencies of four livings. 

828. Do they still have them?— Yes. The elec- 
tion was cndc.ivourcd to be opened in some degi'ce on 
the ground that the term " ceteris paribus " involved 
the question of tho parties proposed being in all 
things equal ; but Vice- Chancellor Wood held, that 
if the burgess's son is fit and proper, though other 
candidates may, in the opinion of the trustees, 
havo superior qualifications, he is entitled under 
the term ciEltrix paribus to tho preference, 

829. Was that at the time of the scheme ?— No ; 
it was a judgment with reference to St. Mary's living 
in the year 1853. 

830. {Lord Clarendon.) There is a small trust 
fund, of which we understaud the principal has dis- 
appeared, and tho interest continues to bo p:iid j T 
ttiiuk it was said to liave been through some defalca- 
tion ; and the widow of the testator pays the interest, 
but there la no security for the continuance of that 
payment after her death. Do you know anything 
of that ? — That is, I apprehend, Mr. Noueley's exhi- 
bition. I knew the testator, who was an eccentric 
person, and he left his propei'ty to his widow, with 
a direction that sho should pay so much a year as an 
exhibition, witliout putting the principal, as Ihare 
heai'd, into the hands of trustees. 

831. Then it was never a complete endowment? 
— The trustees have no proof that it ever was, 

832. The thing which strikes us aa being the most 
pressing here, (to which your attention has probably 
been very much called,) is the meana which may 
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ftKmX- exist of providtng for tbe enloi^emenl wiii improve- 
_ — ment of the echool. Does any way occur to you in which 

YJ.J.yrrhiEv). [hat can be effected. Perhapa I mij as well meDtion 
■ne of the plans which has been suggpstcd to as : 
' The gOTcrnore and Inislcesf have 6,000/. in hand, 
" besideiS.OOO/.approprJatedlothe purchase of houses 
" and land from the R«v, T. Botler, as per ngreement ; 
" let a further sum of 2.5,000/. be borrowed in debeu- it m 
" tores of 500/. each, thus constituting s capital of the 
" 31,000/. ; let interest on debentnrea to tbe extent of 
" three per cent, per annam be guaranleeil by school 
'■ rerenaes" ? — I do not see how so large n sum could 
he borrowed; The trustees ought not to Iwrrow any 
greater sum than they can safely provide the interest 
of, and the fands of the trust, unless aided bj con- 
tributors or from other sources, are not sufficient to 






justify the borrowing of any Inrgi 

nut aware of parties who would lend to such 

on such security as is suggested. 

833. Therv are one or two plans before us : tins is 
■ lie moft practical ; but wo do not pee in what Tiianner 
tliat money could be raised or what security could be 
given for it. The school revenues arc far loo uncer- 
tain to offer any available security ? — The school 
funds are not sufficient, as the accounts will show, 
lo jnstify a considerable bon-owing. 

934. (Lord Li/tteUoH.) It depends upon a ccrlain 
ri«e in the school revenues in consequence of the 
increased accommodation afforded; but that would 
hardly, in the eyes of a mere man of bnginezie, be of 
any value at all, becauiie it is entirely speeulaiirc 
and prospective ? — You would not borrow money 
without charging the tithes as any gentleman would 
charge his estate, and I think ihat would be taking 
loo large a sum out of tbe fixed payments to justiiy 
a large expenditure, untcs.^, as lias been the ca^v in 
nthcr jtlaces, aid can be obtained from other ciuni'lcrs 
and Independent of a charge upon the school revenues. 

835. A considerable increase in the niiuiber of 
pupils, and a consequent increase in the fund, would 
jrtiy the interest ? — Yes ; but as such increased 
i-evenue would depend on the reputation of the Head 
Alasler and on go many roniingcncies, no pradent 
man wonid lend a large sum upon such security. So 
far as the means of the trustees are concerned, T do 
not see how more could bir done than appropriate 
either the whole of those consols, or such portion 
as may be considend advisable after communication 
with the Charhy CommisMoners, and with the con- 
cnrrence flnd adricc of your Lordships. A reasonable 
portion of the inrthcv sum required might, it is 
hoped, be met by money raised by an ajtpeal to old 



Shrewsbury men. Unless we are to Aa th*t, I dM 
see my way to the means of so large an expen£~ 
as the question suggests. CertMnly, so far aa th« pro- 
perty to be purchased from Mr. Butler is coDCeniel 
it is very desirable to complete that immediauly, 
under any circumstances. 

836. (Lord Clarendon.) That has been donff^ 1 

" —We have not yet completed it, not hail 

ition of the Charity Commiasioaer?. 

{Lord LylttUom.) Tbe money contribt 

from old Shrewsbury men would be to meets 

]»05siblc deficiency in revenue ? — It wotdd t 

assist in raising a sufficient sum to erect j 

efficient dweltiogs for tlie masters and boarden.*' 

838. {Lord Clarendon.) Do you not thlid 
would be more attractive to the old Shrewebaty tf 



I am (many of whom may not be men of mnch capita 
it were pruprised lo tliem to make their contribt 
mllier donations or advances of money o 
90 that tliey might have some chance 
back ? — I do not see that wo have a right I0J5 
debentures, unless we see our way 1 
interest and repayment of principal ; 
binding ourselves (o pay an interest which w#" 
not the means of doing.il' 20.000/. or 30,000f. ■ 
borroweii. 

839. Would you consider it prudent fof 
governors and iruslees lo apply the 6,000/. 
have To these improvements? — I should think 
might be done. 

8-10. {Lord Lffflrlfem.) And the deficieney «1 
be met by donations ? — Ves ; I see no other 
safely rtusing such Airthcr sum as may be reqi 

8-11. fZ-orrf Clarendon.) Would it attract 
tions to say, "We want 20,000/., and ha\- 
" 9,000/."?— I hope 20,000/. might not be reqnl 
bnt whatever is absolutely necc-isiiry, I do not 
how it can be properly or priidenily stated that we 
more than the 9,000/. applicable for that puri 
11' new houses were erected, we, no doubt, sli 
save annnuijy from the amount we now expend' 
repairs, for which wo have nothing to show, 
which is a very unsatisfactory item of cxpendtta 

842. Are you hound to give houses to the maaun 
rent free ? — Yes, we are obliged under the Act t« 
provide the masters' with houses. 

843. {Mr. Vavghan,) Are you obliged to fial 
them boarding houses ? — There was wo abaulnli^ r»- 
cognition of boarders and boarding houses until Qst 
scheme. It is certainly for the benefit of thr tnwn 
and the Foundation that the masters sliould havci 
recognized right lo take boai-ders. 



The witness urithdre 



Mr. EnivAnp Calvert 
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844. {Lord Cliiwcndon.) You arc an assisttvnt mas- 
ter at Shrewsbury '!- 1 am. 

845. How long have you been so ?;— I came first 
as iissistant in August 1852. I had been her« pre- 
viously in Februiii7. but only as a kind of private 
secretary to Dr. Kennedy. In August 1852, I came 
and took the fiflh form regularly ; then, in February 
1859. I lelY for a year and a half, and did not come 
hack again until August 1860. 

846. You took a school in the colonies ? — Yea. 
I have been here now since August 1860. 

847. We understand you have lately taken the 
superintendence of the non-coUeglatc class ? — Yes, I 

848. Will you have the goodness to tell us what 
that non-eoltcgiale class consists of, and what 4s the 
System of instruction ? — The non-Cfjllcgiate class was 
formed about fouc years Kinee to meet a kind of 
deuiuud, which appeared pressing at that lime, for n 
more commercial style of education, I imagine. 

849. From the people of the town ?— I think the 
prcseiim eaihe from the people of the town originally; 
but as lhat wan not hi all, in our opinion, the object 
af the aeboul, «e tlioaglit it might be met by esta- 



blisbing tt class which shouhl piep.irc tlie pupil fn 
such employment as did not require a classical, •.*„ a 
schotar-like classical education. Accordingly cvrlain 
boys, whose patents declared ihcy wifthifd tlam um 
to go to college, were allowed to give up G(wk, 
i.e., not to learn Greek at uU ; and in lieu of that, 
lo "^ivc more time to mathematics, modern liuignagr^ 
and English composition. 

80O. Ilow many boys did thi^ apply 10? Tbe 

number has varied within very narrow liiitJu;! 
should think from 18 to 24 would cover all. 

851. {Lord Li/Uelton.) They give up ao[uetinn| 
else besides (jrcek, do they not ? — Latin compoiiiliaii 
except of iho very elementary kind ; all claafical 
composition. 

852. {Lord Clarfjidon.) How m a boy put iow 
this non -collegiate class? — By the desire of hit 
parent. 

853. He is excluded in fact IVom the sixth form ? 
— He is excluded from the sixth form. One case ht* 
occurred of late ; that of u boy who is a good Latin 
acholsr, whose futhcr.ii sidiciior in llie lowu.inteadfd 
him for Mia own profi-sslon. ilis progress in Latin 
was so good that by that alond, witlioul any (Jrwpk. 
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from iiJB general good conduce aud tlie aniouut of 
work ^c did. 'fae got to the top of the lifth form. I 
BAw liis father and said, " Tliis must not go on ; you 
" must let liijn lenrn Greek." 

854, {Mr. Vavghtm.) How long ago ia i(. that he 
began to loarn Greek? — Ocloher ISGl. He never 
saw a Greek book before OL-tobor wiili a view lo 
learning it. 

853. {Lord Clarendon.') He was about liow old 
tbea ?— Sixteeji. 

< 656. Wiiat has he learned since '! — Sluc« ttkcn liia 
father lias entered hiia as a private pupil with me, 
(that i* a matter of arrangement between thp fallu^r 
knd myself, so far as the payment goes,), and tlia boy 
bas Icamt Greek since last October, so thoroughly 
that with a little preparation he ean construe Homer's 
Ody.ssey very fairly now, 

t*57. (Mr, Vaughan.) If you were to put any 
chance passage, not very difficult, of the Odyssey 
before him, say thirty linoH, with grammar and dic- 
tionary, how long would he be in bringing it up to 
yon ? — He would he full nn hour. 

858. Not more ? — Not more : generally he brings 
his work U> me in less. He would have u full know- 
ledge of it in aa hour. 

859. Aud would he par^e it tolerably well ? — He 
would parse it tolerably well- His great diificulty is 
with the inflections. He understands Latin so well 
that he understands the principles of Greek construc- 
tion so far as they are in common with Latin, ilis 
success is not due to quickness ; it is his cstreme 
perseveranee which lias brought hira to it, 

860. {A CouimiaaionerJ) Is he competent to join 
Uie sixth form in Greek? — Not at present; the amount 
of work required in the form would beat him. 

^861. It is his intention lo go into the sixth form ? 
—It is his intention to remain at the school two years 
more, so that ho must go lo the sixth form sooner or 
later. He is now at the head of the fifth form, and 
very deservedly at the head. 

862. {Mr. Vaaff/ian.) So far as you have been able 
tolearn, has that n on -collegiate clnse given satisfaction 
to the (wrcnta? — I am unable to answer thatqucstion. 
I could only give my own opinion, wliieh I would 
rather not do. I confess I do not like the class 

H63. In what respect do you not like it ? — I think 
it tends to encourage indolence to a certain extent, 

864. What effect do you think it has had on their 
advani^ in those studies, for the sake of which they 
abandoned Greek ? — The results Iiave not been nearly 
enough for mo to form a judgment. We have not 
been able to trace the course of those who have left us 
in sufficient numbers to obtain any slalislicnl return. 

(865. Wlial is the impression left on your mind 
as to the comparative advance of boys iu those sub- 
jects, when compared with those who have the burden 
of the whole school work upon them ? — My opinion 
is ihey may moke an equal advance in those subjects 
with a slight amount of private tuition, with the 
whole work upon tliem. 

866. Without the sacriaoe of anything ?— Yes. 

867. In those subjects tike Latin, what has been 
the effect of leaving off Latin composition vpon 
learning to translate Latin into English ; have you 
been able to watch that at all ? — No, it has not made 
any impression upon me. It depends so much on the 
class of boy who is put into the form. If he is an 
intelligent boy it makes very little difference to him 
whether he leaves off composition or not. Again if 
he were to learn Greek without coompsition he would 
get his lessons in construing from other boys, probably; 
uot taking much pains himself. 

868. Are boya willing to give each other con- 
strues '—Perfectly, 

869. Notwithstanding iheir places in the school 
may depend upon it ? — For ihc daily lessons, 1 should 
never dream of a boy offering any objection to give n 
construe ; it was so when I was at school myself. 

870. Was there the same system of marks and 
■mprit rtioncy nt that time ? — Yes ; I think the emula- 



tion of boys will not quench iheir philanthropy, so to snRRnsBiri 

871. {Lord Clarendou.) You say it has not quite 
met the views of those parents who desire a more 
commercial education for their sons? — I cannot speak 
of the parents; I have never askod anyone's opinions ; 
I have no information whatever to offer as to tlio 
views of the parents. 

872. One of the objecU of establishing that non- 
collegiate class W8S modern languages? — Yes. 

873. Call you say whether those boye who are in 
the non -collegiate olaas have made any more progress 
in modcra lauguagis tiian if they had remained in 
the regular school ? — I would prefer that Mr. Bentle\' 
should answer thai question ; he can answer It cer- 
tainly more satisfactorily than I can. My answ«r, I 
am afraid, would not bo so favourable, altogether, as 
Mr. Bentley'it, Still he has much better opportunity 
of judging : he ezamines the school iu modern 
languages, and those non-collegiale boys are a distinct 
class by themselvca.. 

874. Modern history is one of the subjects ? — 
Tea : I have that in my own hands now- 

875. What do you consider lo be the result in 
that. Do you think they make more progress there 
in modern history than they would in thu regular 
school ? — Yes, they do, certainly. 

876. We have seen in the answers of Dr. Kennedy 
some nllusions made to private tuition; but private 
tuition at Shrewsbury does not quite correspoud with 
our notions of what tuition is in other places ? — No ; 
that is the case. 

877. It rather seems to be to look after the boys 
who cannot take care of themselves, and who want 
competent assistance, and that a private tutor is never 
giveni or never lakes pupils among those who are 
really willing and able lo help themselves ; is that the 
case ? — ^Tho tuition here is certainly the compleraenl 
as it were of the school leaching, for the private 
pupila I have taken were boys who wished to get 
on faster than the form work was taking them on 
generally. In a few instances I have taken boys to 
bring them up to the standard of the work to Iw done 
upon going into a higher form. 

878. The charge for private tuition is made by 
arrangement with the parents ? — Yes ; I answered 
that partly in the return I mode. 

879. {Lord lA/tlelton.) The charge is 16 guineas 
a year ? — Yes ; four guineas a quarter, I believe, is 
the charge. If two pupils come tbgetlier, I give tliem 
an hour and a half, and charge three guineas a quarter 
for each. 

880. {Lord Ctarentlon.) It is analogous lo Uie 
school work, though not the actual lessons of thu 
school ? — Yes. 

881. You would not read the actual speech of 
Demosthenes which was read in tbe school? — No; 
that is forbidden. 

882. You select ? — I select at my discretion. 

883. {Mr. Vaughan.) Are you the only private 
tutor ? — No ; any master has tlie same privilege. 

884. Can you state the number of boys in the 
school who aro receiving that sort of private luitioii 
now ?— I have five myself at the present lime ; three 
single ones, and two that are joint ; but one of tliese 
is an exceptional cose, I take him without making 
any charge at all. 

885. That is one of the cases Dr. Kennedy men- 
tioned, I believe? — Ho may have mentioned it, Ihave 
four others at the preaeut time ; and that I should 
say is about the average. 

886. What is the average among all the boya of 
the school who are taking private lessons in classics ? 
— Those are all who are taking private lessons in 
classics now, unless Mr. Bentley is giving some very 
elementary lessons to boys in the lower part of the 

887. Then it is an exception to the sysltm ?— It 
is an exception to the system, certainly. 

888. {Lor'l Clarendon.) The hoys you Lave as 
private pupils would manifestly have' nn advantage 
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certain 



■, ovpr other boys 

'■ 889, Tliey nre hoys who thinfc it worth while to 
pay for it? — Yea ; oneof tlieboys I have now wiaheil 
to go lip ibr a scholarship at Oxford. He worked 
very hard, and got the scholnrahip, and now he is 
with me preparing for residence at Oxford. Ho is 
doing composition and tranalatioit. It is precisely 
on the principle of a private tutor at Cambridge. 

890. Like a private tutor at Cambridge, nut like 
a private tutor at Eton ? — No. 

891. (3/r. Vauff/ian.) Do I understand there has 
been recently appointed a private tutor of a different 
description ? — The Bpjwiiitmont has been made, and I 
hold the appointment ; hut unlil next half year the 
system will not be arranged. It is not in operation 
at present 

892. It has been made within the last three 
months ? — It has been made within the last six 

893. {Lord DfvoH.) " A maetcr is now appointed 
" to snperintend the private tuition of all boys below 
" the sixth form " ? — That office 1 have accepled, but 
it does not come into operation until next half vear. 

894. {Mr. Vauffkan.) What was the want 'which 
existed in the school, which Dr. Kennedy conceived 



he met by making that new appointment ? — I 
divide my duties into two branches, pulling up 
backward, and pushing on the forward boye. 1 
will be a complicated thing to carry out ; every fo 
will have to lie separated in the working of il.. 
have had a good deal of thought al>out how it is to' 

89o. Would not that interfere with tlie 8yet««i 
of tuition already established ? — Dr. Kennedy, 
making me the ofier, said it need not, but I aode^ 
took 10 throw up private pupils altogether! I hopn 
to make it supersede private tuition altogether. 

896. {Lord Lyttellan.) The non-collegiate system 
though a little complicated in its arrangement, 
found to work without difficulty ? — It works withotift 
difficulty. 

897. There is an interchange of boys from 
to tbe other ? — Yes ; but at the present time, u I< 
am relieved from the other form work, the diffio ' 
is much lessened, for they get the whole of 
attention. 

898. {Lord Clarendon.) Have you any sugj 
l.ion you wish to make to ua upon any partic 
point? — I think 1 would rather consider it 
I have any Buggeslion to offer, I will ma 
writing. 



Tlio witness withdrew. 



Rev. G. W. FiSHEH e 






899. {Lord Cldrendon.) 1 Iwlieve you are an 
assistant master at Shrewsbury ? — Yes. 

900. Mathematical master ? — Yes. 

901. How long have you been ao ? — Two years. 

902. Were you mathematical master from the 
first ?— Yes. 

903. How many boys have you in your class ? — I 
have the whole of the boys in mathematics. 

904. The whole of them ? — ^Yes, the whole school, 
flo far as malliematics aro concerned. 

905. Mathematics are now part of the regular 
studies ? — I'es. 

906. And therefore compulsory ? — Yes. 

907. Compulsory on the whole of the sehool ?— 
Tes, the whole school. 

908. And the whole school is under you ? — Yes. 

909. In what manner do you divide the school ? — 
It is divided according lo the classical division. 

910. How many do you tako at a time? — Each 
form, or nearly each form, is divided into two divi- 
sions ; and generally I have a division separaiely, but 
sometimes I have the whole of a form at once. For 
instance, I have the sixth form for a two-hours' lesson 



to the school ; they come generally at about tho 
of tenor eleven, I presume, seldom younger ? — Seld 
younger. 

921. Do you find them mostly well pre|Htred 
arithmetic ? — Most of the younger boys can scare 
be said to nave been prepared at all before cot 
but a great many boys come at a more adrai]< 
age, and thoy are better prepared, of course; 
Ijetter. 

922. You do not find the other teaching of 
school conflict with the mathematical leach iug Z-rA 
The chief drawback arises from tlie chi('f 
coming in the afternoon, so that the half-] 
occasionally interferes. 

923. Did you allow for that in the four fat 
week ? — I am speaking only of tbe extra half-holidtj 

924. {Lord Clarendon.) Tho same proportion i 
marks are given for matliematics as for classics in the 
examination ?— About one-sixth of the total marks. 

925. As 600 to 3,000 ?— Yes. 

926. I see the proportions are, Greek and lM\i 
authors 600 marks for four papers ; mathematics, ia- 

dudiug arithmetic, 600 marks for three papers ? 



the week, ami I have tbe pneposlors of the I have never given 600 marks for three papers. 



sixth form by themselves, generally for one hou; 

911. You have all the boys of the lower school 
i'l ? — The boys of tiie lower school I have together 
always. 

912. How many are they ? — About 34, I think. 
913i And these aro for arithmetic, I think ? — Yea j 

for arithmetic. 

914. You have some assistance, have you not? — 
None at all. 

915. How far do you go in mathematics ? — That 
depends on the boys. About the best hoy wo have 
got now is pretty far advanced in differential calcuhi 



927. That is in mathematics ? — There are alwayi 
more than 3 papers. Whatever number of papen 
there arc, only 600 mai-ks ai* given. The papers, o[ 
course, vary with tho amount of reading the boys havs 
liad in tlie form. If in tho form no boys have r«d 
differential calculus, the subject would not be included. 

928. Il is rather an unusual boys' jwrforrantice in 
get to differential calculus ? — Yes, it is ; thero lutTs 
been about seven boys who have read more or less of it 
since I have been here. 

929. A boy of average ability will go as lar u 
mechanics, dynamics, trigonometry, and a fair amount 



Laviugof course previously rend the more elementary of algebra ?— Boys of average ability seldom get 
subjects. •- i^-.:-. --. ... 

916. He IS a prtepostor, I supjiose ? — Tes, he is 
the thii'd boy in the school, I think. 

917. {Lord Lyllelton.) Is there any fixed amount 
of time given in the week by priepostors ? — Four 
hours a week. 

918. Take part of tho lower school, do those boys 
do four hours ?— All the boys do four hours, except 
lower sixth; they have only three hours. 

919. The lower school who do arithmetic rather 
tlian mathematics, do they do die same amount of 
work, four houre?— Yes, exactly the same. 

""". How do you find them prepared on coming 



lud trigonometry. 

930. Going further with a boy, I take it, would 
be to enable him to enter at the University ? — Yes. 

931. Have you examinations in mathemstics u 
well as clasaiea ? — Yes, it takes place about the same 
time ; the boys are classified, 

932. Have you prizes of pretty nearly the same 
sort, which are given for classics ? — Yes. 

933. {Mr. Vaughan.) Is it generally the case that 
the best cIiLsaieal scholars are also amongst the bi^ 
mathematicrians in tho school ? — No, cerlainly not. 

934. Not tho very highest mathematical scholars, 
hut short of that Bre there in the general run of good 
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mathematicians i^ome of the best classical scholai-a ? — 
Tliey nre not tbc best, but they m-e generally avorago 
classical scholars. 

935. {Lord LytteUoH.) Studious boys in malhc- 
matics will bo studious boys in clasBics ? — Yes. 



Tiie wilneaa withdrew. 
Mr. T. A, Bentley examined. 



936. {Mr. Vaugkan.) Has that studious dispoaition SHEBWsb 
the effect of bringing any up nmongst liio liighent 
of both? — It has in Gotne cues, I think, iLough i 
geneially ; but at any rate it liaa the ctlect of bring- 
ing thorn up to a fuir avorago in uiatbematica. 



C. W.l 



oro instruction than 
B school ? — Yes, they 



; additional lesson to 



\ 



937. (^Lord Clarendon.') I believe you nrc an 
BGsistant master at Sbi-owsbury ? — I am. 

9BH, How long have you been hero? — Upwards of 
twenty years. 

939. You take the modern langiingo department? 
— Tes, I do. 

9-tO. Have you taken that department from the 
first ?— Yes. 

941. Do you teach French? — French and Ger- 
man. 

942. You teacli German as well as the Head 
Master ? — The Head Mastei- docs not teach German. 

943. German is not at all compulsory? — No, it 
is not. 

944. Yon wera at a French school, were you not ? 
•—Yea ; I was at a French school in Paris, when I 
was a boy. 

945. Where did you learn German? — In Ger- 
many. I was two yeais in Paris, and tlirec years in 
Germany. 

946. I believe you have very much under your 
charge, at least bo far as the modern language de- 
partment goes, tliQ non-col leg i ate class ? — Yes ; the 
additional instruction they receive in French is given 
by me. 

947. Do you give thom 
you do the other classes in 
have one additionnl lesson. 

948. Amounting to how 
the week ? — They liave just 
what they would do in their several forms. They 
come to me together aa a separate fonn, and work 
in the same manner then as the regular school forms. 

949. One of the objects of establishing that non- 
collegiatc class, in consequence of which they drop 
both Greek and Latin composition, is that they may 
devote themselves more to modern languages ? — Yes, 
During certain Greek lesi^ons the non-collegiates of 
thi! fifth form Join the French lesson of the fourth 
form. Tlie extra lesson which they receive separately 
I have already explained. 

930. Should you say the non-collegiatcs make 
more progress in modern bmguHgcs than the other 
boya ? — No, c-ertainly not; they are originally tho 
most illiterate of all. 

951. {Lord Lr/UfUoii.) For how many houra a 
day docs a non-collegiate boy come lo you ? — A 
non-collegia to boy with mo has about four hours a 

952. And a collcgiale boy less? — One hour, if 
the form is divided ; two hours, if the whole form 
come together, 

953. In some cnees a boy who is collegiate gels 
one hour ?— Yes. 

951. (^r. Vaiighan.) Is it possible that with 
three hours a week more than the collegiate boya the 
non-collegiate class does not make more ])rogress ? — 
At the original formation of tho non-eoUegialo class 
and aubsetiuenlly it lias been joined by a class of 
boys who imagined that by doing so they would 
escape a portion of their regular form work. This 
buing the case with (lie majority, the progress of the 
form has not been in proportion lo the time devoted 
to it, nor can I for one expect that it should be. 

955. Do their parents counteniince it ? — Yes. 

956. {Lord Clarendon.) Is it genernlly at tho 
requirement of the parent ? — Yes. 

957. Then as to the general achool, you say yon 
do not give tliem above either one or two hours a 
week ? — One or two hours. 

958. But ill a great number of cases I nndorstand 
two hours? — The lower school has two hours at 



separate times, and ihe fourtli form two conaccutiv j- ^ ^^ 

959. And the sixth form who ore priepostor^ ? — 
They generally get one Iiour ; they have to prepare 
longer Icaaong, from a more ditiicult book. 

960. In general 1 suppose boys leave Shrewsbury 
with a very slight knowledge of French? — I consider 
that a boy who beginning, any, in the fourth form, 
has reached the lower sixth will by that time, if he 
have paid average attention, have acquired a fair 
knowledge of Freuch. . 

961. {Mr. t'nuffhaii.) What classical French i 
author could they translate if you were to put it ii 
their hands and give them time to turn it over? — 
I do not mean to say a boy would be able to under- 
stand all the idiomatic expreaaions of Gil Bias, for 
example, but if the work were historical many sixth 
form boys would be able to read it off. 

962. {Lord Clarendon.) Take Saint Simon, for 
instance ? — Yes. 

963. {Mr. Vavghan.) Or La Fontaine ; both in 
idiom and vocabulary that is difficult ? — I do not 
think he would. 

964. What would he do with Moli^re?— I think 
he could manage Moli^re pretty well. 

965. {Lord Lj/ltelton.) You have nothing in the 
nature of conversation classes; they have no prac- 
tice in speaking ? — No, I do not think that would 
succeed at a public school. Most public schoob I know 
have abandoned conversation classes, because they 
insisted on all talking together. They imitate each 
other's mistakes. 

966. How do you find them as to the state of 
preparation they come in ? — The reason I think they 
do so much in the short time I have, is that I insist 
on the lesson being prepared. 

967. In school ? — No, out of school. 

968. I meant as to the state of preparation in 
which new boys come to the school ? — Some boya 
come knowing a good deal of French ; two came 
lately, one who is now a pricpoalor, who can translate 
anything. 

969. But if boys come at 10 or 1 1 ?— In that 
case, with very few exceptions they have to begin, 
and the progress of the form ie aa a consequence con- 
siderably impeded. 

970. It would bo of great value then, that thej 
should have some degree of |j:rounding ? — Yes. 

971. As lo pronunciation, have you great dilfi- 
cully in gelling them to pronounce prelty well ? — 
YcB ! some two or three of lliem have been obliged 
to give it up altogether. They generally read tho 
French before thoy tranalale. 

972. {Lord Clarendon.) French does not cuter 
into the general examinations, I think? — Not into 
Ihe general examinations, but ihere are prizes given 
for tlie best scholnra in each form, and in order lo 
find them out, I have an exaroinnlion in each lialf 



Yes. 



»73. The 



J conducted by you ? — 



974. And it is upon your report the prizes are 
awarded? — Yes; Z cannot always make up my miiid; 
two or Ihi'ee boys will jierhnpa have been working 
equally well. I decide upon the examination. 

975. The prizes are awarded accordingly ? — Yes. 

976. {Lord Devon.) An exominalion does not 
lake place in every case. If you have a boy who is 
/Bcifcprtnccp*, you decide withonl an examination? 
— No ; I have always an examination. 

977. {Lord Lyltetlon.) Do you exercise them in 
French composition ? — Yes. 

Xx 3 
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97S. Is that originni oomposili 
— Translation. 

979. {Lord Clarendon.) Do they traiisUte from 
French into English rii'ii voce ? — Ye*, construing, 
on tho same pUn (is with llio other masters. 'I'hat 
ia giving a libeml translation, rendering the sense 
accurately, but freely. 

980. {Lord Devon.) Have you any boya learning 
Germnn now ? — Tliere are some boya in the sixth 
form leM-ning German. They tiok it up the half 
year before la.sf. Tliey are so intelligent, thai in tho 
first six months they will acquire more than other 
boya in three years. In aix months the head buy was 
able to nppreciate Seliiller'n Wnllonstein with great 
sue, so that I am led to think it is not desirable for 
boys to take up German until they are tolerably 
high in the school. 

981. (/-ord LytteUon.) I>oe8 it occur to you to 
suggest any improvement in French and German, 
without breaking up llie system of the school? — 
The only improvement would be to give more time 
to them. 

982. {Lord Clarendon.) French being part of the 
flchool curriettlum, is not optional ? — It ia not. 

" 988- 1b German ? — German is optional. 

'' 984. May they take French or German, i.e. chooao 

between them ? — ^No. 

985. French is compulsory ? — Tea ; they require 
special instruction in German. 

986. (Mr. VangltaH.) Have yon any fresh classi- 
flcBtion of the boys in Iho form different from iho 
duaification of the form itself ; for instance, in the 
fiftti, do boys remain in the classification of the upper 
nnd lower fifth ?— They do. 

98T, Do yon make any diflTei-enco between the 
li{>per and lower fifth in French ? — No ; we take 
the fbrm as it is. 

988. So that you keep np the organisation of the 
■cbool in clnaaica ? — Yes, 

989. And keep the boya exactly in the same 
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-Yea. 



990. How do you do about keeping their jilacea ? 

If they come to me the whole ibrm together, any 

the fourth form, of course I have my own separate 
division ; I give thoae who are more advanced a 
larger quantity to prepare. 

991. Then your lower division ia not necessarily 
coincident witli the lower division in the sehool ? — 
No. 

992. You re-an'ango the particular form for tho 
work as you please ? — When I get the firth form I do 
not ; I find they are generally up to the work. 

993. {Lord Li/tteltun.) You give extra instruction 
to private pupils ? — To four or five, 

994. Ih that charged at the rate of eight guineas 
a year ? — Yes. 

995. Ia it an additional payment to yourself? — 
Tea. 



The Head Master of Shrewsbury School subse- 
quently asked leave to make the following communi- 
cation in writing ; — 

Shrewsbury, 
Sir, Sept. 12, 1862. 

In juatice to Shrewsbury School I respectfully 
request that Her Majesty's Commisaioners will he 
pleased to receive a short supplement to my evidence 
in answers 335-339, 



As it had been suggested by one gantleman 
several occaaiona that old Shrewsbury men had been-, 
deterred from sending their sons to the school by 
remembrance of ancient discomforts, although I coUlA' 
point to the names of many boys among my pupil ~ 
whose parents had been educated here, it was neir 
theless out of my [wwer to give a direct denial to 
alleged fact and motive respecting which f had onln 
very limited information.. But as to tlic justm 
that motive at tho present timo I rcfraitied 
making that full and particular statement to t1 
CommiasionerH which I now think it my clcai 
no longer to withhold. That statement' mainly 
siste in a comparison of the nccommodiitiuns aflurded 
to boarders of tlie Head Master in 1836. when 
Mr. Bather was at school, with those afforded at tho 
present time, anil for the last 15 years or more. 

In 1836 the boarders in tho Hea<l IilaAter's houm 
were, in number, from 45 to 50 : 

Now the maximum is 35, the present number, 30. 

In 1836 a single bed was a luxury for whioli an 
extra cbiirge was made : 

Now single beds are tho rule for all. 

In 1 836 there were two sitting rooms and ten ticil- 
rooma for 45 or 50 boys ; 

Now there are three sitting rooms, iu Ike tinmr, 
and 1 1 bed-rooms for 30 or 35. 

In 1836 none of tho bed-rooms were ventilated ; 

Now all are ventilated. 

In 1836 tho 45 or 50 boys, during the si-ason of 
short days, remained in the house from 4.5()p.iit. 
to 7.50a.m.: 

Now the greiit school ia used as a sitting room 
from 7 to 9 p.m. daily. 

In 1836 there was only one water-closet for the us* 
oi 45 or 50 boys : 

Now there are two for 30 or 35, 

In 1836 there was but one common uashing 
brickfloored, for all tho boys in the house : 

Now every boy has washing materials in hii 
room, and the washing-room also for ocoasionnl uao. 

In 1836 bread and milk, occasionally briMd iki 
butter, were supplied for breakfast, and far«nd n 
cheese, with beer, for the evening meal ; 

Now tea, sugar, milk, and bread and butt«f, • 
supplied morning and evening. 

In 1636 pudding was served at dinner before MMi 

Now conversely. 

In 1836 lights were put out at 9.15 r.K. : 

Now at 10 15 P.M. 

Other details might be added, but these, I trm 
may be sutlicient to prove that the reminiscence 
arrangements in 1836 ia no fair measure of U 
aceonimodationa of the school in 1862. 

The i-eal defects of convenience in our houses ■ 
felt and admitted by all who know them; but U 
healthiness of the boys, their love for the achool, tl 
sorrow with which they leave it, and tho plcAui 
with which they revisit it, combine to show ihi 
whatever older men mayor may not feel, Salopiuu 
later years do not look back to the school as S pla 
of discomfort, or to the years passed there as i. 
least happy of their experience. 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) Benj. 11. Kennedy. 

Mountaguo Bernard, Ks<i. 
be. &e. &c. 
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996. {Lord CtartmloH.) How long were jou at 
Slirewsbury ? — ^Five jeare. 

997. When did jou leaTO ? — In October 1858. 

998. You hare eJnce been at St. John's Colluge ? 
—Yes. 

999. You have laken your degree ? — Yee. 
UKX). Have you graduated in honours ? — Yeu. 

1001. What in ?^ — Second classic. 

1002. {Mr. Tkompton.) Second in tlie first class 
of the classical tripos ? — Yes. 

1003. {Lard Clarendon.) WUl you have the good- 
ness to tell UB what were the relations between the 
town boys and the school boys at Shrewsbury, Did 
they live on a footing of etjuality t4>getber ? — In the 
school very much so, but out of school generally they 
did not sec much of each other, especially in the 
lower part of the school. 

1004. Socially speaking, there was no diU'erence 
wlmtever ? — No. 

100.5. (Lord LyiuIloH.) Did they play at cricket 
together F — Some of them : such as chose. 

1006. They would be allowed to do ho ? — Yes. 

1007. But as u custom, they went home ? — Asa 
general rule they went home. 

1008. {Lord Clarendon.} You were a town boy? 
—Yes. 

1009. \V1iat waij your position with thn school 
boys ; did you geuerally go home, or slay and play 
at cricket with the howders ? — Such of the boys as 
chose would slay and pluy with the iKiardcrs. I did 
not play at cricket : I could have done so if I had 
chosen. I was on a jierfect fouling of equality in 
every respect with the boarders, 

1010. lu fact in Ibe upper part of the school, 
there was no social distinction between the two ?~~ 
No ; not in the upper part of the school. If a 
boy put himself forward he w< 



uatsuce of apunialuuent 
Their authority Iiow- 
u iuterfere, was ttlwoya 



)uld he ulw 



ived. 



I 



1011. The advance must be made by him ? — Yes, 
tlic advance must he miide by him, 

1012. Did the monitorial system prevail at Shrews- 
bury ? — The upper aisth form were praspostors. 

1013. What were their duties and powers ; they 
were not regular, I think ? — No ; 1 do not fancy they 
were distinctly defined. We never knew exactly. 
They were sU|i|>osed to look after the boys in ge- 
neral, and they had the power to inflict punishment, 
but it was only occasionally that that jiower was 
exercised. 

1014. Tu what way had they power to look after 
the boys ?— They looked after them when they were 

OUtofHCbool. 

1015. Had tliey any duties in school ? — No. 

1016. Not to keep order, and so on ?— Not at all. 

1017. Out of school, would they check a boy for 
doing anything wrong ? — Yes. 

1018. So fur OS that, the prxposUii-'s authority wa« 
admitted ' — Yes. 

1019. What punishments could they inflict ?— I 
do not know of any instance of a punishment being 
inflielecl, but they bud the power of setting iropo- 
sitions to a certain extent I believe, and of caaiug the 

1020. (Lord Lytleltoit.) Did you over know any 
irapositious ' set by them ? — I hearil of one, but 
there was not one, tliat I am Aware of. set all the time 
I WHS there 

UI2I. {Sfr, TiritltlvH.) It was merely iJilked about? 



— Srerely talked about as an i 
having been set by them, 
ever, whenever they chose t 
admitted. 

1022. {Lord Clarendon.) Public opinion supported 

1023. During the lime you were at Shrewsbuiy, 
was there much drinking among ihe boya i — I do nut 
thiuk there was much. 

1024. There was a little ?— Theii> was some, I 
fancy, amougst a portion of the boys, 

1025. Did they go to public-houses ? — I think m. , 

1026. Was the town out of bounds ? — It was, thB 
grcAter part of it. 

1027. Their going to public-houses would be an 
offence against the school discipline as well ? — Gene> 
rally speaking, it would be. 

1028. The school does not lose sight of the toVB 
boys when tliey go home j they have to report 
themselves as being in at certain hours of the tught 
have they not ?— No, not at all. The schoolEiw 
nothing whatever to do with the lowii boys, except 
in those cases in which the parent chooses not t« 
interfere, and desires the school to exercise any 
discipline. I have known two or three irislancea M 
boys being sent into lodgings, and iheir pareuts 
wishing them to have the school discipline applied, 
and in such cases they would have to be in ftt certain 
hours, to appear at callings over and to keep bounds, 
the same as the hoys. 

1029. They are obliged to wfar caps, are they not ? 
— Yes, except the upper sixth. 

1030. Except only tlie ]>r(EpostorB ? — Yes. 

1031. Was that introduced whilst you were there? 
— No ; it was always the custom In wear caps when. 

1032. {Mr. Thompson.) Wera they compelled to 
wear tliem at all times ? — The town boys were not. 

1033. {Lord Clarendon.) A schoolboy tluU lives in 
the school, if he goes out to walk in the country, 
must have \\i» cap on, I suppose ? — Yes. 

1034. Would tlie town boys be required to wear 
them under similar circumstances? — No; and there 
WHS a feeling that they ought not to wear them, ex> 
CC'pt when they were in the school, and under the 
same regulations as the other Iwys. 

103.5. Do the town boys wii^li to wear the cap ot 
all ? — Not at all, nor do the rest of the sdiool wish 
them to wear them, indeed if ibey found out any 
instances of their wearing tliem, they would tell those 
boys that it waa not usual to do so. 

1036. They would u.\\ the town boys so?— -Yea i 
that it was not usual. 

1037. If it were thought desirable that the school- 
hoys should wear tlie cap, why should not the town hoy» 
wear it ? — I suppose it was because the sclioolboys 
were under disciplitie out of school, and the town 
boys were not. 

1038. Should you say that the drinking of which 
you spoke was confhied to a Moall set 7 — I thiuk toi 

1039. Would the pnepostors interfere as far as they 
could to check it? — I never met with nny instance 
of interfering or declining to interieni. 

1040. Would the public opinion of the school lie 
against the drinking set ? — I do not think it would he 
much against it at the time to which I refer. 

1041. Was the tone of the hcIiooI, iii your oplDiou, 
iif o. high c.hai-iu,^lci' ; was ihero an honourable ftnU 
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gentlemanlike feeling, n feeling in favour of honour- 
Bble conduct, and n reprobation of siitli vices as 
lyine, or nnytliing menn ? — I think so, decidedly. 

1042. Tou tliink a boy, caught in n lie, would be 
exposed to the censure and reproliation of his^ com- 
panions ? — Generally so, I should think ; decidedly 
in the upper part of the echool. 

1043. (jtfr. Vaughan.) Was there not a sot of boys 
at Shrewsbury, neither lionrding at echool nor at 
home, but boarding in the town with tradesmen ? — 
Yes. 

1044. Was that a numerous cIbbh ? — Not very. 

1045. Were the tradesmen selected by the parents? 
—Yes, 

1046. Were they persons who carried on that sys- 
tem as a sort of trade, or did they happen to Ito 
individunis with whom the parents were ae((uainted, 
and whom they could trust? — I fancy so. It was 
quite a private aiTungcment between the piu^nts and 
tiiQ tradesmen. 

1047. Do you know what sort of discipline was ex- 
ercised over the boya in these cases ? — In the only 
two inatanccB in which I knew the boys well in ench 
a position I do not think there was any discipline 
exercised. I knew two very well. 

1048. Did the school discipline ignore them out of 
acliool hours 7 — If they hod done anything decidedly 
wrong, and it had been complained of to the school- 
lOaeter, he would have taken notice of it, 

1049. Do I understand you to say that there waa 
no check over tliem ? — No; iliey were left enlircly 
to themi^clves, and the peoijle they were jtlaced with, 

1050. And were such persons in the h.ibit of taking 
cognizance of their conduct? — In the two instances 
of the boys whom I know there was no necessity for 
doing so. 

IttSl. These boys were naturnlly well conduttnd ? — 
They were boys naturally well ennducted, and they 
were placed with persons who were known to their 
poi'ents. 

1052. TItivu you ever heai-d of any abuse of that 
system ? — No ; I never heard of any. 

1053. Did it generally happen that boys committed 
to that eoi't of eai'e, were boys whom their parents 
had good reason for trusting ? — I think so. Very 
probably the Head Master would not have consenled 
to the aiTangement without having received some 
aBBurance of that kind. 

1054. Does the same rule about the cap apply to 
them as to the oilier town boys ? — They do not 
wear the cap. 

1055. Not at any time? — Except in going to and 
returning from school. 

1056. Did yon mention the number of boys of that 
class out of 100 at Shrewsbury scliool ?- — 1 did nol. 
1 did not myself know more than these two, hut I 
fancy there may have been more. 

1057. {Lord Clarendon.) Was there a great deal 
of fagging at Shrewsbury in your time? — Not 

1058. Who had the power of fagging ? — The pra;- 

1059. Ouly the piiEpoBtors ? — Yes. 

1060. How many prxpostors were there ? — The 
number was 12 at tiko time I was there. Sometimes 
there were a few more, sometimes one or two less. 

1061. Did they exercise the power of fagging in 
moderation ? — Yes, decidedly. 

1062. {Lord Lyltelton.) Had the fags any specific 
duty to do inside ihe house ? — They had to get the 
thingH for the breakfast of the prnpostors. I think 
that was the only regular duty they had to do. 

1063. Had the fag a master of his own, that is to 
say, was there a fag to any particular boy ? — No ; 
there were three or four appointed for the whole of 
the praepostors, but they changed. 

1064. How often did they change ? — I do not re- 
member whether it was every day or every week j I 
think it wa-i eveiy day. 

1065. {Lord Clarendon.) I suppoee you knew 
nothing about the lodgings, the rooms that the boys 



had in the bonrdiug houses? — I only know wbAt' 
have heard ; I liave seen the downstaii-s rooms. 

1066. What did yon hear about the lodging Iwi 
rooms ? — With respect to the rooms I have not he« 
much said one way or the other. 

1067. What rooms did you hear anything sa 
about? — The small rooms for the lowei- sixth for . 
and the pnepostors ; the lower sixth form genendll 
grumbled at their room as being very close and hot. i 

1068. They are not the rooms ihey slept ii " " 

1069. What rooms were they ?— The rooms tbef 
read in. 

1070. { r.ord Lytiellon.) Did they make any o 
plaint of the dining room in the Head Master's bonsel 
— No, I never heard of any complaint about that. 

1071. Nor of the furniture or accommodation i 
the hod rooms ? — No. 1 never heard the bed room 
spokeu of. 

1072. {Mr. Thompson.) Have yon heard tlmt r 
improvements Lave taken place ? — No. 

1073. You have not heard that additional h , 

have been rented for the purpose of supplying stndit) 
for the pi-jepoHtora ? — No ; thei-o was a house v" ' 
was used for studies when I was there, opposite Ui 
master's house. 

1074. Was tliat in operation then ?— There wu 
house Avith a great many little studies in it. 

1075. Even that did not slop the complaints ye 
Bpoke of ?— The studies were not used after locking 



1076. So that It was in the evouiug that the grh 
ance arose ? — Yes ; in Ihe daytime the studiea wi 
used. 

1077. {Lord Clarendon.) You did not live at' 
school. I suppose yon boarded in town at yoor O 
parents' house ? — Yes, 

1078. Were your parents generally resident tbi 
or did ihey come merely to reside when yoa w 
at school ? — They came to reside there for lie 
of the school. 

1079. 1 suppose you went home to nieids at i\ 
same time that the other boys bad their mcnls in Ii 
school ?— Yes. 

1080. Did you ever bear whether the quality of ti 
food given at the meals was satisfhctory to the boya ?- 
They used to complain, hut hoys always do coi 
plain. 

1081. Of what did they complain, bad meat, tl 
enough, or what?— They did not say thoy had a 
enough, hut they occasionally complained of ^ 
quality. 

1082. You did not often dine with them ?— N< 



1083. I suppose you spent your Sundays in I 
same way that the other hoys did ; did you not ?- 
Pretiy much so, I fancy. 

1084. {Lord Lyttebon.) Were yon not iik»« 
home on Sunday than on any other day ? — Wa i 
the morning al. home, after a lesson at 8 o'clock, 

1085. {Lord Clarendon.) Did you go to ehtiral 
wilh the either hoys ? — No. 

1086. You went with your pareuts ? — Yea j in tl 
afiemoon I went to the school chapel. 

1087. {Lord Lyttelton.) Was that the regnW m 
rangement wilh regai-d to the town boys, 
their own church in the momiug, and to t 
chapel in the afternoon ?— Yes. Formerly, they u 
to go with the other boys, hut there was an alteratio] 
in the seats, in consequence of which there i 
room for more than the boarders. 

1088. {Lord Clarendon.) What lessons were t 
on Sunday?— One lesson in the Greek Testuneul 
anil there was Seriptiiro history. 

1089. In the morning?— In the morning, from ( 
to 9 o'clock, 

. 1090. Did the whole school do that ?— The wfaola 
school would do the same, or some similar loseou. 

1091. The whole school would do the same lesson r 
— Yes, with the same masters as on other days. 

1092. And in the same classes ? — In the 
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1093. Wm the Greek Testament read, and did the 
master Bsk (jueetrons about it ; thnt ia to say, about 
what was being rood ? — The Head Master used not to 
ask many questions, but he usud Ut give n good denl 
of espUnutiou, and he used (o coustrup it over 10 uh. 
SomotimeB we did not construe it nt all uui-selveB, but 
he went ovit it, und gave the exphiniition. 

1094. That whs l!ie subject, not the Greek ? — The 
subject. 

1095. Wliat ntlier religious instruction was given 
beaides the Greek Testament ? — Scripture history, 

1096. What Scripture history ? — SometimoH it 
used to bo Wheeler's Analysis of the Old TeBtnment ; 
BometimcB New Testament hiatery, and soaietimoa 
we did qucBtions compiled from tJie Old Teatnnicnt 
from a book. 1 do not know bow it came into exist- 
ence ; but it was a manuscript book with questions. 
Then we did the History of the Reformation. 

1097. From whose book ? — Pinnock, when I was 
there. But the book kept changing. 

1098. {Lord LyHelton.) Did you do the eatechifin ? 
— No. 

1099. {Lord Claren/Ion.) Were the questions asked, 
or did you write them down? — We wrote out the 
answers to them. 1 stu not quite ccrtaui whether wo 
wrote them out to go up in order to read them off. 
I am not Fure whether we only did so for convenience. 

1 100. Then there was the chapel in the afternoon. 
After dinner, was it ? — Yes. 

L 1101. What did you do after chapel on Sunday ? — 
f The <lay boys had uo lessons, or anything to do with 
* the sehool after chapel. They went home. 
' 1102. Tliey passed tlie rest of the time with their 
paronle ? — Yes. 

1103. Do you know what the other boys did ? — No. 

1 104. Used the day boys to go and take long walks 
out into the country with the otlior boys in the ofler- 
nooo ? — Not generollj-. They would have ten at six 
o'clock, and that would interfere, to some eitent, 
with long walks. 

1105. There was a good deal of private reading at 
home, for the prepai'ntion of the lessons next day, I 
iuppose 'i — A good deal. 

1106. Howmany hours should you say ? — It varied 
very much ; but on the average, I should say three or 
four hours. 

1107 {Lord Lyttehon.) Besides the work in the 
school ? — Yes. 

1108. {Lord Clarendon.) How many hours in the 
day should you say there were in school, taking one 
day with another ? — The regnlar number, except on 
half-holidays, was five hours in schooL 

1109. {Lnrd LtfHfUon.) That would moke eight, 
with the work to bo done in the day ? — In the sixth 
i'orm there would be rather less than five hours in 
school in the day. 

1110. (Lord ClarejuloH.) Howmany half-holidays 
would there be in the week ? — There was one regular 
one ; generally speaking, there would be an extra 
one, and there would Im." two days in the week when 
wo wei-e only one hour in school in the afternoon, 
instead of two. 

ILll. {Lord Ltjiltllon.) Did yon ever suffer in 
health from the work being too much ? — I never did. 

1112. Did you hear of any of the other boys suffer- 
ing from that cause ? — No. 

1113. What help did the boys get from private 
tntora ? — Not mnch ; it was quite an exception doing 
unytliing with private tutors when 1 was there. 

1 1 14. Private tuition was recognized in the school ; 
the boys might have it ? — They might ; but it was not 
a part of the school system ; it was rather a private 
arrangement of the hoys. 

1115. You mean that one of the tutors in the 
school might give a boy private tuition ? — Yea, 

1116. (Mr. Vaughan.) Was there any one of the 
masters whose duty it was to attend to that private 
tuition apecifllly ? — No, 

1117. {Lord Clarendon.) A boy would probably 
not be so well looked upon, who had a private tutor ? — 
He would not be looked on with disfavour. The only 




two instances I have known in which they had BBBAWSBUKl 
private tutors, was when they were going to the ^~~^ ^ 
university ; when they did some extra work. jpS'"*'*' 

1 1 18. [Mr. Thompson.) Mathematical ?— Classical. Z—. 

1119. {Lord Clarendon.) Are tliere not many of lODcclBSS. 

the boys who prepare for going td the university, 

who do not obtain for themselves the beuclit of 

private tuition ? — Yes; it is quite an exception that 
they should do so. 

1120. {Mr. Thompson.) Should you say that the 
most hrilliant boys hiid oi' had not private tuition ? — 
They had not ; hut if a boy thought himself not 
sufficiently prepared to go up to the university, he 
probably would have a private tutor, 

1121. {Lord Clarendon.) There was no difficulty 
in getting that assistance ? — No ; none whatever, 

1122. {Mr. Twisleton.) Were there persons at 
Shrewsbury, who professed themselves to be private 
tutors ? — One of the masters at the school would act 
as a private tutor. 

1123. {lA>rd Lyitelton.) Do you find at Cambridge 
that the Shrewsbury hoys come up with u greater 
amount of reading thaQ from other schools ? — I fancy 
very much the some. 

1124. {Mr. Thompson.) How much would ^ boy 
who was likely to distingnish hirtiself, have read 
when he left the school. How many Greek plays 
would he have read? — I do not at all know. 

1125. A dozen ? — Not so many as that. 

1126. (Lord Lytlellon.) Had you read the whole 
of jEachylus and Sophocles ? — About half of .^a- 
chylus, and about half of Sophocles. 

1127. {Mr. Vaughan.) What plays had you rea<l ? 
— The I'eraai, the Seven against Thebes, the 
Agamemnon. 

1 128. Not the most difficult ?— They would he taken 
in order, and when we came to any particular one it 
would be read. 

1129. (Mr. Thompson.) Of Sophocles, you say you 
had read nearly the whole ? — About half. 

1130. Had you read anything, or how much of 
Thucydides ? — About four. 

1131. Of IlerodotuH ?— About two books, 

1132. Any of the Dialogues of Plato? — Three or 

1133. Can you name them? — Menexenus, Euthy- 
demus, Protagoras, I do not know whether I have 
read any more. 

1134. (Lord Lytlelton.) Had you read Homer ?— 
Not the whole of Homer. 

1135. Any of Ovid ?~Two or three books; I 
fancy four in the Iliad, in the sixth form, 

1136. (Sir S. Nortkeote.) Did you read any of 
Aristophanes ? — Three or four plays, 

1137. {Mr. Vaughan.) Hod you read any of 
Pindar ? — Yes, the whole of Pindar, I think, 

1138. (Sir S. A'orthcole.) Are there any other 
Greek books besides, which you can mention ? — Yes; I 
have read some more, hut I cannot think of the 
names, 

1139. (^r. Thompson.) Had you read Xenophon? 
^-1 had read some of Xenophon, in the fifth form. 

1 1 40. Had you read any collection of Epigrams ? 
— Yes, n small collection, 

1 1 4 1 . ( Mr. Vaughan. ) Had you read any of 
Theocritus ? — Yes, a iittle of Theocritus in this 
collection. 

1142. Any Hcaiod ?— Yes, I had read the "Works 
and the Days." 

1143. (Lord Lytlelton.) Any of Demosthenes? — 
Yes, a great deal of Demosthenes. 

1144. {Mr. Thompson.) You seem to road about 
twice as much as the boys from any other school ? — 
I have been putting down all that I have read in the 
course of five years. 

1145. (Lord Clarendon.) Do you Ihiuk a majority 
of the boys have read as much as you ? — Probably, 
among the preepostors. 

1146. {Mr, Vaughan.) Now wo will come to the 
Latin. Had you read Juvenal and PersJus ? — 
Juvenal, not all of Persius. 
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T. 1147. ProperliuB?— We Imd a krok with h .)iian- 
tity of aelections from ihc Latin piwts. I do not vc- 

■ collect what •was in it. 

1 1 48. Did you read Viigi! through ? — No. 

I. 1149; TheGeorgics? — The Georgics, umlone Ixwk 
of tbc^£D</id ; probably not all the Georgics. 

1150. Horace ? — I think we read Horace all 
tliroagh. 

1151. Catullus ?— Not the whole of CatuUus. 
There might Iw one or two poems of liiii in thu 
seleoliein I hftTc laundoiied. 

1152. (A(.r(/ Lt/llcllon.) Dia you rcu.l Livy and 
ToeitiiB? — Wu read some Tacitus, bat very little 
Livy. 

1153. {Mr. Vaughan.) Did yoo rfad Cicero's 
Epistlea ? — A few of them, 

■ IIM. (i-oj-rf Lj/tteltan.) Did you rem! the aj>eccbfs 
of Cicero ? — llinw or four of the speeches. 

1155. Any of his philosophical writingB? — Ye,*. 

1156. (,Vr. Vaitghan.) Any of T«reDce ?— I think 
one j>J(iy. 

1 157. PImitns ? — Wo did one play of Terence and 
one of Pbuiiif.. 

llo8. {Mr. Thompson.) In hcIioo) or by yoiir- 
flelvtts ?— Ill gcliool. 

1159. In all tiieee lhin<!.>i thftt you bavf- immed, did 
you lead lli^ bookn with Dr. I^eiuiedy, or jilty orhcr 
masters ? — Most of llioni With Dr. Keunedy. 

1160. That did not include whnt you nmy h«ve 
TKtA'ia ^rivat* ?— 1 did not do nny private rending 
Bt nll^ecarcely. 

1161. {Lord LyttrlloH.) Di<l you do the esorcises 
Outof school, or in it? — The composition out of school, 

1162. Al home?— Yes. 

1163. {Mr. rnnghan.) Did you learu history by 
itself (TRConnccted with the Lntin and Greek HTJiers ? 
^~ClaB8lca) history. 

1164. {Mr. Twidetoii.) Take Thli-lwall, for in- 
stance ? — We used lo read Dr. Smith's History, and 
there was hUo another history book that we rend. 

1165. You had gone through the whole of the 
Greek history before you left school ? — We ua<^ to 
get it up from a small book Ity a Germnn, writren in 
Liitin. 

1166. {Lord Lt/llelton.) Wli«t Roman history have 
you rend ? — Liddell's ; we used to get it up in cchool 
from llie Bmail Latin book, and out of school to read 
what we chose in addition. 

1167. {Mr. Vavghan.] Are yoa at Si; John's ?— 
Yes. 

1168. Did you get one of the exhibitions? — 
Yes 

iJ69. How long had yoa been under the Head 
Master before you got one of the exhibitions ? — Fonv 
yeare. 

1170. Were you n much longer ibne under him 
than most of the boys who succeeded in getting ex- 
hibitions ? — We do not get exhibittanB when wo are 
atill at BchooL It depends cntir«]y on whether there 
is one for us at the time we leave. 

1 171. Then it is uncertain how long any boy will bo 
in the sixth form under the Heiid Master ? — Yes. 

1172. Were you much above the average time 
under the Head Master ?— No, I do not think so. 

1173. How long were you at Shrewsbuiy altoge- 
ther ? — Five yearn. 

1174. And four years out of the five yon had the 
benefit of the Head Master's teaching ? — Yes. 

1175. Was that anything like the common propor- 
tion of the time spent in the different parts of the 
school with the boys who distinguished themselves 
afterwards ?^I thitJc so. 

1176. {Lord Ltftulton.) You attribute your success 
mainly to the personal teaching of Dr. Kennedy ? — 
Yes. 

1 177. (Mr. Thompson.) Dr. Kennedy you conceive 
to he a consummate teacher ?— Yes, I think so, 

I17K, {Mr. Vaiighiin.) Are the best scholars from 
Shi'e\»-nbhry (hose placed in ihe school tmmediotety 
below Dr. Kennedy's form, or thosB wlio get into his 
form from the lower part of the school ? — 1 catwot 



say. I did not know the history of the boys, ga 
rally speaking, until they were high in the ischool. 

1 179. Do yon receive these exhibitions procjicidiyi 
the rBcommetidtttion of the Head Master ?— 1 1 
that the Head Master has to certify that u boy U 
to receive it. That is about all. I received it f 
the Trustees of the school. 

1180. You do not undergo a special examiiMll 
in order to get these exhibitions ? — If there « 
disputed claimants to an exhibition, 1 sliould liiive 
undergo an examination. 

1181. Were there often disputed cluimti ? — \ 
j«>se not, boenuse, generally speaking, tiicixi i 
he exhibttigns enough. 

1 1 82. For whom 'I — For such Ijoys as wwo gofnff 
the university. -u 

1 183. For nil who were going to the untrcrsi^l 
For alt who were sufficiently high to think ibvy w 
have any chance in the exainlnutiott. 

1184. For the exhibition ? — For the exhibition, 

1185. I wish to know whether it was [irovtical 
the ease or not that when Dr. Kennedy tliought%bi 
was sufficiently proficient to have an exhibitioa i 
going away to the university he had ono giten 
him ?— I fancy liia going away to the univtd'iii^. w 
settled first, and it rerauined to bo seen whether I 
would get an exhibition or not. ^ 

1186. Settled by whom ? — By the plaretit«. < 
between the parents and Dr. Konucdy, iu all UM 
i have known before they go lo the univeraity, ka 
whether they hiivo any chance of getting ftn tsxlilt£> 
t ion or not. 

1 187. Have yon ever known a contest bctwoeii b\ 
boy and another for the exhibitio 

1 188. Who then decides that a boy should tiaVe m 
exhibition when he is going up to the university ? — 
They generally aiTange it among themselves. TLOf 
tell Dr. Kennedy who is going up to the univeraity^ 
and Di'. Kennedy states what cxhibitiohe theri; sre* 
and the boys tliemsclves arrange who shall go in. 

118S). As you were four years in ihe head form o 
the school and must have had a good deal of ipei^ 
into how these things arc managed, can you tel ■ 
what priticlple determineil the arrangement ?— *^ 
position of th* boy in the school. 

II DO, His position in the school ?- 

1191, Was it the case that the highest boy in li 
school would always I .-.-.- ... , 
one ? — Unless there w 
ential claims. 

1192, Preferential clain 
foundation, I suppose? — Yc 

1193, How ofl.en would the places in the u 
pai-t of the school change ?— Every six mouths. 

1194, By examination ? — By examination. 

1 195, So T.liat the boys at tlie he^id of the aelMi. 
the last exftinlnatton could claim lirst ? — Yes. . _ 

1196, {Mr. Twitleton.) Were the examinatnm 
the beginniiig of the half year or at the end ?— ;fin 
at the end, the remainder at the beginning. 

1197, Every boy was examined al the lieginoi 
of the half, was ho not ? — No ; the examination beg 
at the end of the half, and were not finished tiU j 
beginning of the next half. 

il98. Thatwasall through tlie school ?— I belieros 

1199. So that there was a motive for every brnf 
work during the holidays ? — After the holidaya w 
were examined on such subjects as were proposed. 

1200. So that there was a motive to the lic^i 
exert themselves ? — Yes. 

1201. Then the places in the school de|)eaded ^ il 
working in the holidays ? — Possibly to some eaicuL 

1202. {Sir S. Northcatr.) When you apofca ji 
now of " preferential claims" what did you meU t 
"preferential claims ;'' you said the highest boy sou 
get it unless there was a prefcrejitiul claim ? — T 
sou of a burgess of Shrewsbury, would have.lbo fil 
claim I then the son of a person boru in Shrupdiin^ll 
llieii the whole school. j 
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If ou BBj the boja eettle it woong thomaelves. 
' consider these circomataiiceH ? — If it were 
Si»t tho son of B burgess was claimtug the 
m, nobody would expect to have imy chance. 
, They would have known it amoDgtit tbom- 
nd have not put forward auy other claim ? — 
luld appij to iLq Head Master to know what 
jns would be vacant. 

What woa the mode of eeltling among them- 
waa it a question whether A. or 6. should 
'exhibition, and how would it be settled that 
i have it and not B. ? — If A. were two places 
„ both A. and B. would see that iu the event 
BminatioQ A. would get it, and therefore B. 
ut put in a claim. 

B. would not try for il ? — Just ao j nnd then 
i Bcnd in his claim, and there being nu com- 
be would gi»t the ushibitiun. 
rSupposing B. had been next to A., would 
»ve iieen the same feeling manifested ? — I 
^ink in the case of two very nearly equal 
1^ there would probably be an examination, 
< not know whether any instance of that kind 
' occurred. 

Has there ever been any kind of pressure 
wy ill the case of the boy B., to prevent his 
tkimeelf, or haa it been always that be knew 
ITBs actuated by hla own aeiise of what waa 
» be the result ? — I do not know that there 
I pressure put upon the boye. 
(9fr. Vaughau.) Waa there oyer any adviser ; 
Head Master consulted. Suppose that a boy 
that altliough he was not lirst in the last 
IHaii, he was on the whole as good as the one 
lira, and therefore considered himaelf entitled 
forward ; did that ever occur ? — I uever knew 
bing to occur, but from what took place niy 
^year, I should ihink the Head Master would 
tnd an examination in such a case as that. 
[(Lord LylteltoH.) What took place? — Due 
going to Cambridge, and another was going 
M, The two boys were nearly ci^uul. The 
hi at Cambridge was 37/. a year, tie exhibi- 
Sxfoiil 50/. a year. The boys arranged thtit. 
plow did they an-ange it? — They wranged 
Uhould lake the 37/. and the other tho 50/. 
W and that the latter should pay half the dif- 

(Upon what principle did they do that? — I 
they thought to save trouble. 
I {^Mr. Tmslelou.) I suppose, generally speak- 
) boys (without reference to th'ia particular 
ould know very well their rBlative placea, 
if this half-yearly examination ? — Yet^. 
I I suppose we may calculnt*, from what you 
t the lioys liod every conSdeoce in tlie mode 
li[ Chey had been e^auiined. and placed in con- 
iB of the examination ?— They must have hod, 
jj never questioned that one boy that waa 
than another deserved to be so placed. 

If the boys had any diSicuity, would they go 
2«ad Master? — The Head Master would be 
4 of it ; he would tell the Trustees, and the 
B would appoint examiners. 
„(S(r iS. jVbrlAcofp.) There never was a case 
h a hoy who stood second iu the examiuation 
mowledged when it dame to an examination 
iperior to tlie one above him ? — No. 

The lioy who was first look the place without 
fcallenged, and you nevet knew the place of 
J challenged by the second ? — No, never. 
. How many boys were there usually in the 
IBght by Dr. Kennedy during the time you 
lierc ? — 20, or probably rather more. Tile 
t>ra would be 12, and then there would be 
pin the lower sixth. 

( Did the number vai7 much at different times? 
eery much. 

,,{Lorii LgtteUnn.) Did h<>, leach thCst- Wily ? 
foght thetie only, except, perhaps, once a week, 
. Were yon four yews iu that claas ? — Yen-. 






1222. {Lord Clarendon.) What do you think was SHESWai 
the principal stimulant to industry at Shrewubury j -^ f~q' 
was it the desire to have a high place in the school, ' - *"* 
a desire to obtain prizes, or a lour of shame or puniah- 
ment? — Principally a desire for high places in the 
school. There wa& a general feeling that one ought 
to work in the upper part of the school. There was 
a sort of tradition in favour of working in that portion 
of the school. 

1223. That was the spirit that animated l4ie boys ? 
—Yes. 

1224. (Mr. Vanghan,) Did that list that we saw 
iu the school in gilt letters have any eifect on the 
boys in keeping iJive their ambition ? — I think so, 
only it was not put up in the schoolroom in which 

1225. The hoys were in the habit of seeing it 
sometimes ? — They knew of its oxist*-nce, and used 
to look at it sometimes. 

1226. {Lord Li/ttelton.) Did you ever hear (my 
complaint in reference to the cricket-around ur to the 
want of a play-ground ? — I never remember any. 

1227. (Mr. Thompson.) Did yon experience any 
difficulty Ironi the hours ? — None whatever, 

1228. You did not think early school inconvenient ? 
— Myself and my friends rather used to like it, 

1229. (Lard Clarendon.) How far did you live 
from the school ? — About half a mile, 

1230. {Mr. Thompson.) There were Wya I sup- 
poae living two miles from it ? — 1 never remember 
any. 

1231. Did the suburbs ext«hd Chat distance ? — Tlie 
suburbs of Shrewsbury did not extend much more. 
than a mile mid a half. 

1233. Even a mile and a half wouhl be a gnmt 
distance to go in winter tx> a seven o'clock school, 
would it not ? — I auppose it would, but there is not' 
much difference between a mile and a mile and a half 
when you have got up. 

1233. (T^rd Clarendon.) Did you learn any modern 
languages ut Shi-ewshui^ ? — In the fifth form we did, 
but I am not quite certain whether we learnt them in 
the lower sixth form ur not : certainly not in the 
upper sixth form. 

1234. What modern languages did you Wm ? — 
French only. 

1233. Not German ?— No. 

1236. Waa it obligatory or voluntary ?— -Obliga- 
tory. 

1237. Were your places in the school influenced 
by it ? — It was taken into consideration along with 
the other work, 

1238. Did you leum much French there? — Not 
much ; 'we had one hour a week. 

1239. Did you know French before you went 
there ?— A little. 

1240. Could you read with ease nnd pleaeore as 
ordinary Itook in French ?-^Yea. 

1241. Without much use of a dicliouary ?— Cer- 
tainly. 

1242. Wbat sort of a book iww could you read i 
Madame de Stael's writJnge ? — I never tried them ; 
in fact I have not tried anything except novels. 

1243. (Sir S. Northeote.) Can you rood A modern 
French novel pretty easily '! — Yes, tolerably easily, 

1244. {Mr. Vauglian.) You were four years with, 
Dr. Kennedy in the form, during which tam you 
did not do any French at nil ? — 1 waa tliree years 
in the upper part of the form, 

1245. So that you hud only one year of French ? 
—I moatly did French mysel' 

1246. Was the foundation in tiio language given 
at school ? — I fancy I learnt Frencli more at home 
thiin at school j I cannot say what I learnt at 
school. 

1247. Did your compauious learn German ?■ — Dr. 
Kciiuody, just before I got into the upper aixth form, 
gave them ii course of Lessons in German. He asked. 
Uie sixth form if they would like to learn it, iind 
there WHS a course of lessons given, but tlio lessons 
were not contiimed, 

Yy 2 




m.) DM *«■ le«« ufHM- 
^ _ . - ' — T« i «• iMfst geosi»- 
pfcj. w4 Dk^. K»ani]r's>«e ■ lettmn oe iiii w i lly m 
Mwlcra UMorr whes I «M Ocre. 

123a (Jtfr. FMy*""-) I^ 7«" >«■ ■> onl 
kciare ?— T«(. nd w« took Motn. 

IZSI. VU be «nwH Ann afienrard* ?— I ihntk 

Ht. 

ISjS. (LordLffttdtom.) Il4id aat aflwt joor pan- 
tina is t^ tekoet ? — No ; ve leant yg ogif ^ oat 
cf • re^atrnt gtapm^ky les*a« bnok darin); one week 
la tltr jr*r, tut w«re examined in i1. 

liSi. (Mr. 7%>mp^.) The late II»d XaatO' 



— Tm, ibat «u the book 

1254. (£«rrf Ctamdim.) I Mtppoae there was mot 
BMh prfraM mdiBg ia peomi limatare ? — I ibiak 
\hm <ra« a sr«U £al ia the sixtb fonn. We awd 
to lak« in Ike p*p«^ There was a great deal «t 
private ivadinp. 

I2&>. f £«ntf LytUltam.) Where did tber hare the 
papetw i in their own booM* ? — In the Bixifa farm 

t2W. What MTt oT book* in g«nm] Uteratorc iljil 



Ifaer read ? — Nnrele prindpally. 

1257. A^ bUtorj ? — I do not Know. 

12511. {Mr. Tkampsom.) Tbe Btriew*, I fnaamo ? 



1259. (Sir .*f. Xm-lieale.) Did yw e\'cr hear of a 
fcoj readinp; Giblioa ilieri- ? — I doitot remember lliat 
I erer beard of a boj reading Gibbon. 

1260. Or any book of that claH ? — I am not aware. 

1261. (Lord Lytfei/on.) Haltam ?— I tliink I have 
lieard of a boj reading Jlallam ; it depended very 
nocb npon Ihe individual i>of'a ta>te. 

1262. (Mr. ThompMitn.) Von had a complete 
eonT>e of modem history which jou were »appoife<I 
to read '—Yes.. 

1263. (Mr. Twitleioa.) Hcur many hiinra a day for 
prirate reading would yon be likely lo have after 
doing the work in («hool ? — I should think probably 
two nr three. 

1264. (Mr. Vaughan.) How many hours didboya 
spend in the play-ground at cricket in the wedc do 

fan think ? — In the sammer atnnewfaerc about four 
oar« B day. 

1265. Did yon xpend four hoars a day ? — I used to 
■pend rather mure. In leisare I was generally 
Cbhinit. 

1286. That would not )« time devoted (o ptay in 
the play -ground ? — No ; rather by the eiile of the 
river. 

1267. (Lord Lytultoa.) Did they play at football 
much ? — Yen, a good deaL 

1268. You never heard that the ground was not 
targe enough ? — No. 

1269. (Sir S. NorfkcoU.) Did they play much at 
other gameB ? — Yen, pretty well. 

1270. (Lord Clarendon.) Waa there much flogging 
at Shrewsbury ? — Not much. 

1271. Wae it adminiatere^I in yonr time as mnch oh 
in other time* do you tliink ? — About the same in my 
lime I think. 

1272. How much flogging should you say there was 
in a mHooI term ? — Not much generally. There 
might be two or three caaee. 

1273. How many boys were there In Uie school 
altogether ? — One liunilred in my time. 

1274. And only aUmt two or tliree floggings in a 
Bchonl t*^rm ?— I bIiouM think so. 

1275. (A CommuiioneT.) And these probably were 
merited ?— Yea. It wu« looked upon an a very great 
thing; quite an exceptional thing. 

1276. (Mr. Thompson.) And it woh though dia- 
groj^eful, I Buppnne ? — I do not know that. 

1277. (Sir S. Northcotr.) Wm flogging ever given 
for idlcneHH or only for moral ofTonceH ? — It waa for 
long-eon t in ued idlencf*. 



1278. (Urd I^/UflmL) Sfpiiai to be wilSd ^— 
Tw. 

1379. bmriria; mok wnl ofinee ?— It waa 
pmltUak iaeMSArtbaadeaeripoDB. 

12Sa {Mr. TmOtt^m.) Wat raa br bd good m ■ 
expUa tbe enaaiaatMB ia tbe cixtb fiwm at tW «k 
oTlbe bairTearaadtbefaegiaBi^af tbcaext; -p^ 
• ■« an kks froa yoar laM exMaiaataaa : bfli 
bU the raaiaiaaiam at tbe end of tkaT^" 
>: haw maa-r da»?— I ritoald &M7 al 

1281. What WDoU yxn be exMained ia 4m 
these fear iajm }-~SuA aOsccta a* yoa omU 
w philokifT aad nA^ecU of thai 
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1S82. CooU yoa Heatioa wbl tlw^ wmiU ha 1 
fv aa yoa caa nt iii h ii , in any oae half year. O 
JOB aicHti oa in ofder what the paper woaU Iw 
beea at Ac cad aT the half year? — Well. tlwR ma 
be etaapoNltoa of all avta principally. 

1283. (kiginal eeBposiiMifH ? — TranslatMna. 

12A4. TtaastatioBs Cram En^Cdi into Latja?- 
Ttaadaiioaa into Lada and Gtv^ 

128.3. Into Latin vened and Greek reraea ? Ti 

mlo Lalin rensta and Greek venes, and Latia ai 
Greek prt>«e. 

1246. Thai would take four ilay^ ?— No, that wual 
lake aboot a day and a halil 

1287. Then with re«pe«t to the remainder of tkm 
time I want to know what the examination wonM 
be ta as to iliat ? — ! do not ranenber now. 

1288. Bad yoa any examinniioB then ia 

historical qnestions '! — No ; that ]iappeti«d 'at thff 
beginning of the nest half. Then we aboald k 
two or more papers of Innalauons of paaai^^ 
Men before. 

1289. From Greek and Lalin into English?— 
Tee, " 

1290. And that woald exhaust (he four daya 
There would be an examination either in divini^^ 
history, or geegraphy. 

1291. On enbject;^ which were not prepared 7 2la; 

they would be on ^ubjecij) iliai we had prvpared. 

1292. (Sir S. NorlheoU.) Was there an exan 
tion in mathematics ? — Yes, in malbematicB. 

1293. (Mr. Vaughan.) Was there an 

in postages from authors which yon had not read ?- 
They were separate papers. It might hap|teB ^ 
you had passages from authors that you hod W 
read. 

1294. If you had not lieen reading Finio, wmtld 
that be given you, or might you have had a pMiagc 
from Lucian which you had not read ? — Ye«, we wire 
liable to that ; and then there would l>e another pavr 
on subjects which we were doing daring the bilf 
yew. That wonid be kept separate. 

1295. (-Vr. TwirletoM.) At the beginning of the 
half, what would you be examined in ? — In hietoiy ' 
and divinity, and probably there would be an exami- 
nation on subjects which we had bad in the half 
year before, together with some mathematical papn 

I do not remember exactly where the matbemaa'a 

1296. How much time in the holidays woald ytn 
give to the prepaiation for that exiunination ?— 1 
do not know. I never got it up at nli. 

1297. Was it a usual thing for the boys to get it m 
or not ? — It was usual to get it up a Uttle. I D«vgr 
heard that it was got up much. 

1298. (Mr. Vaugkan.) Did Dr. Kennedy «w 
complain that the boys did not come up to the mark.? 
— No ; I got it up very well just before, generally. 
I was generally first in It, and I always got it up the 
night before. 

1299. You got it up in history and divinity tho 
night before ? — Yes ; we hod read it in the hrdf year. 

J 300. Then you refreshed your mind the night 
beforp ? — Yes. 

1301. Then it had little or no effect fr«n lh« 
position in which it was placed, coming at the end 
of the holidays ? — It was intended to Lave. 



1302. But it had nonp really ?— In some cnscs 
it hud ; Dut alwnyK. It did uot affect me at oil. 

1303. (^r. ThompsoTi.) In ex ami nations in his- 
tory, is it not difScnlt to prevent boys from refiorliug 
to what is called " cramming ? " — It is impossible. 

1304. Does not tbnt tnke off from the value of his- 
tory, an au element in examinatiuus P — I do not think 
history esamuiations of that sort are worth very 



1305. <Mr. Twislelon.) 

liistory afterwards which 



Do J 



don 



-. think B< 



1 not remember the 
rn in that way ? — I 



1306. {Mr. Vaugkan.) Do you not think that the 
same hoy with the same ability would do very diffe- 
rently in the examination and remember it better 
if he hod been reading it moderately, and thiuking of 
it, than if he bad merely got it up the night before ? 
— I do uot know wlicther it would do so well for 
boys. Probably there would be a good answer aont in 
by one, and none nt nil by others. 

1307. {^fr. Thompson.) If there were a rtW-wwe 
examination instead, it would be more easy to dis- 
tinguish boys who had hten bona-Jide students from 
those who hud crammed only the night before : — 
I should think it would he ; but it is principally 
dates, and facts, and things of that kind that wo 
have to Jo. 

1308. {Lord Clarcitdon.) You hare left Shrews- 
bury for thi-ee years and no doubt you have reflected 
on the time you passed there. Are you satisfied with 
it. Do you look back to it widi pleasure, and consider 
that the time you passed there was, educationally 
speaking, well spent ? — Very well. 

1309. It does not occur to you that it might have 
been turned to better account in any way ? — I tliink 
it might have beeti no far as I am coucerucd, but not 
BO far as tlie school is concerned. 

1310. Nothing occurs to you with respect to the 
school ayatom, that you would like to see changed ? — 
No. 

1311. You do not think that there is too much 
of original composition P^There was too much ori- 
ginal composition in one or two half years, and I re- 
member grumbling at it very mueb. 

1312. Do you think there wae enough translation 
into Greek and Latin ? — There was very little into 
Greek prose. 

1313. Was there much of English into Latin ? — 
Yes, a good deal. 

1314. Sufficient, you think ? — In one or two half 
years, 1 did not think there was sufficient into Latin 
Terse. We had only original Latin veraes, which 
I do not think any advantage whatever. 



1315. Do you think that if there were more trans- e 
lations, you would have had greater facility, and have 
felt yourself better grounded, and more master of tho 
idioms of the language ? — I think there waa quite 
aafficiout for any purpose of that kind. 

1316. {Lorri Lyttcltoa,) Do you thuik you wore 
pi-actiMcd enough in writing English ? — We hod not 
much practice in writing English. 

1317. Had you not much translation from Greek 
into English ?^In examinations do you mean ? 

1318. {Mr. Vaughan.) In tho half year ?— There ' 
was a good deal of it there, but I do not know whether ■ 
much attention was paid to the style. 

1319. Do you not think that the Head Master paid 
attention to the style in which the translations were 
made ? — Ho paid great attention to the style in which 
ha translated it afterwai'ds. 

1320. {Sir S. Jfortbcote.) What do yon mean by 
saying there was no use in original compositions ? — 
In ray own case I frequently brought iu a certain 
number of the some verses over again. 

1321. {5tr. Vauff/ian.) But supposing boys took ] 
great pains, might it not bo beneficiai ? — There was , 
uot very much Lime for it. 

1322. What was the time you could give to a copy 1 
of Latin verse ? — I might of course give as much 
time as I liked, but I should have had to neglect other 
things. 

1333. Without neglecting other things, how much j 
time could you give? — About twa hours, but it was i 
frequently done in three quarters of an hour. 

1324. (Sir S. Norlhcole.) It waa of no use generally | 
speaking with reference to tlie particular prizes you ' i 
ought to contend for at the university ?— I do not 
tliiuk it was generally speaking. j 

1335, {Lord I.ytlellon.) How much time did you 1 
give to mathematics in a week at the top of the 
school ? — In school about three hours a week. 

1326. Did you lind that that was quite enough; 
when you went to Cambridge had you any arrears 

make up ? — I knew quite as much of mathematics 
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uted. 



1327. {Mr. Thompson.) You did not go in foir 
mathematical honours ?— No. 

1328. Did you resolve tliat you would not when i 
you came up ? — No ; I intended to read foi- mBthc 4 
matics some time or other. 

1329. How much mathematics had you read when ' 
you came to tlie university ? — Not tho whole of iha 
first year's subjects. 

1330. Part of Euclid and algebra? — Yes, and some 
conic sections. 

1331. A little of trigonometry? — I cannot re- 
member. 
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les are in Atphibetic*! Order. The FTgurn refer to ttie Numbers oflbe QuBlioiu in tbs 
MiDulea of Exidence. J 



llATtlElt, JOHN, EfiQ (Sfe Evidence of ihe Govemora, 

TriKtee*. «i>d Trt-BHirtr of Slircwibiiry School, pige 339.>" 
KESTIXY. Mk. T, a., poge :149. 

Has been A&iiiUot Muter al Shrewibur; upwnrdi of 80 
yvan: li-whca French and GcTmanj SaT-Olf. Wsi al ■ 
Frencli Scliool in Barii iwa rears, vhen a boy, and vai three 
jmra in Gcrniany; 943-94S. So far at modern laoguagea go, 
hw very much under his charge the noo-collegiale clau ; in ad- 
ditinn tu what they waulrl do in their teveral fumiis they come 
lo him for an additional lesson in French; 946~94B. One of 
thu ohjecU of cslabliihing the non-eollegiate cbst (in vbich 
Ihey are allowed 10 dtip both Greek and Latin compautioa) 
I) that they may dfvote them«elv« more to roodem too- 
(tU'igcn instead of clanics ; llie non-collegiaiis of the Fiflh 
Form join tlie French lesson of the Fourth Form : the non- 
OoIlegiiUEi do not make more progresi in modern languages 
than the other boy^; Ihey are originally the most illiterate of 
all 1 a non-collegiate lioy has four bouri a week in modem 
languigi'"! icotlegiafe lioy one hour or two hours; at ihc form- 
ation ^ the uon-coUegiste class, and subsequently, it lioi 
been joined by a class of boy« who imagine that by doing so 
tUey would escape a portion of iheir regular form work, and 
this being the case with the majority, the progress of ihe elass 
lias not been in proportion to ttie time devoted to >i, nor ran 
he foe one expect that it should be diflerent; the removid to the 
non-collegiate class is Ecnemlly made at the rci|uircmenl of the 
rarenis ; in general, ■ lioy, who beginning in the Fouttli Form 
liai reached the I-ower Stith. will, if he have paid average 
attention, have acquired a fair knowledge of French and be 
able lo read otT An hisiorical vork, such as St. Simon, and 
monago Moliere pretty welli !>49-96'l. The boys have no prao- 
lice in speaking: Rit>sl public schools have abandoned cun- 
vcrialion clasica; !t6S. With eiceplions, boys who enteral 10 
or 1 1 have la begin French ; there is great difficulty in getting 
them lo pronounce; 96S-971. French does not enter into 
the general caaminatum : but prizes are given tor the beat 
scholara in each Form, and in order to find them out he has an 
examiiialion in each half year; a'-3-91S. The buys are exer- 
ciied in French composition, and in didc! ma traDslalions from 
French iulo Englishi 977-979. Some of the boy^ in the Sixth 
Farm are Irsrning German ; they are intelligimt boys, and in 
*>« inontjii tlH7 aoquire mote knowledge than otben in three 
Tears : in Ihe lii months the head boy waa able to ap- 
I acbiller*! ITailerultin with ease ; tiilnks therefore 
lot desirable fur boys Id take up German until tbey 
■re toleralily high in Ihe Schuol; 980. The only improvement 
he can luggesl witli regard to modem Un)i^ages would be tu 
give more time ; French is part of the school cuiiiciilum, and 
therefore cumpulsory ; German iinptioual, 981-985. Arrange- 
menl of Forms ; the ClaMicat drvision kept up in the Fifth and 
Sixth Pormsi 986-999. Gives emra inUruclion lo four or Eve 
private pupils, al a charge of 8 guiiwai a year; 99^995. 

BLOXAM, CoOKciLtoa. ^Set Etidence of the Msvor and 
Corpuralion of Shrewsbury, page S2S.) 

BRAYNE, Coniicii.Loa. (See Evidence of Uie Mayor and 
Corporatton uf Shrewsbury, page 395.) 

BURTON. ROBEKT, Eaa. (S« Evidence of tlie Govern- 
ors. Trustees, and Treasurer of Shrewsbury School, (.age 339.) 

BUBTON, The Itav. K. L. (Ste Evidence of the Governors, 
TrustBCB, and Treasurer of Shrewsbury School, page 339.) 

CALVERT, Me. EDWARD, page ni6. 

la an assistant master al Shrewsbury seboul ; in February 
ISSS be came as a kind of private secretary to Dr. Kennedy ; 
in Auguat uf iliat year he took the Fifth Form regularly ; in 
February 1859 he leH, and took a school in the colonies i and 
in August 1860 retnmed to Shrewsbury, and has recently 
taken the superintendence of the tion-collegiatc claia i 844- 
847. The non-collegiate class was formed about four years 
Hncc to meet a kind of demand of the people of the town, which 
appeared pressing at that time, for a more commercial kind of 

wBi thought thai the demand might be met by rttahliihing n 
class which should prepare the pupil for such employment as 
did not require a scholur-liko cbtuical education; acoirdiiigly 
'iCt'^ '^J'* whose parents wished them not to go to ootlege. 
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CALVaaT. Mr. EnWian— cont. 

were allowed lo give up Greek altogrlher, and all Latiii M 
pmition, except eleineiiiaiy, and give more lime lo mat 
maties, modern languages, and English coiD|»Bitit>n ; 
numbei of these boys has varied fnim IB to S-l ; it tisct, A 
boysare excluded from the Sitli Furui ; 848-852. A euril 
insunce of the opcniion of this scheme; a solicitor of the Id 
intending his son tor his own profeaion, placed faim in I 
class where hii progress in Latin was so great ihal by H alfl 
be placed himself at the head of the Piftli Form ; at witac 
suggestion, the father then contienled to the boj learning Gm 
and In seven months, never having seen a Greek liook brGg 
he was able with a little prcparauon to construe a paaaage tnt 
tlie (TJyuijr; with grammar and diet 

in Itsa than an hour construe a chance pasaage of SO K 
Si3-SCI. IiunabU to say whelher ibU non-coUegiBlectui ll 

has a tcJldency lu tncoursge indo'leoce ; 86-2-867 and 878. «71 
Probably some eiira progress has been made in tnoder 
in the new class ; ST4, B75. Boys give each other a 
although doing so may affect their own pUiition j tlwy did 1 
when he was a bo/; their emulation, so to speak. di>estiotqi 
Iheir philanthropy ; Be8-87a Private tuiiliui at Shrews 
cliarged at ]6l. 168. a year, in diflerent from private luiti' 
other whools; in thou it is Itie rule, here it U the eicepluw 
hai flee private pnpila, but four is bii average; (here «m 
other private pupils, unless Mr. Bentle; » giriag some vf> 
elvmeiitary lessons in tl>e lower part of the school ; STti'-SS^ 
Oiu- of his pupils wished in go for a scholanbip a ~ ' ' 
he worked very liard and obtained it, and now he i* prepaid 
lor Oiford; theprivatetuitionis likeiheiualruclionol'Bplii 
tutor at Cambridge, not like that of a private tutor at BH 
8S9-.H90. Wiineaa has juit beeu appointed maMM to n 
intend the private tuition of all hoys helow ihe Sialh Pbi 
hut ilie iieiv -yilcm is not yet iu opcrarion; 891-895, 1 
non-eollegiale system, tliough a little complicated. Is Auad I 
work wiihout difficulty; S9G. 
EDWAKDES, T. H. HOPE, Eso. (S« 
Governors, Trustees, and Treatum' of Sli 
page 339.) 

EDWARDS, CouNciLLoa, (See Evidence of UemliQa 
the CorpoTHlioo of Shrewsbury, page 325.) 

FISHER, Hev. G. W.. page M8. •■ , 

Has beeu Mathcmoiical Master ut SIrrcwbburjr Sehoigt 
years; 609-901. Mathemslics part of the re|;u)ar' dUtlE 
the bcbool, Biid tiiererore compulsucy ; teaches the wbah of I 
School mathematics, from arithmetic to Ihe difTerenlial ealeidll 
90^-916. Time devoted lo teaching : fburlioun a WMtfer) 
eicept the Loner Sixtli, who get three hours; 9t6-gia 31 
other teaching of the School does not conflict with ihetMltan 
lical; the great drawback arises from the chief lessons eoata|{' 
the afternoon, so that the extra half-holidays interftn) M 
9S3. The same proportion of marks given fur mathsiMllei 
for classics; 934-997. Tl>e papers vary with the amnau 
reading ; if no boy has read the diflerenltal calculus the auMl 
would nut he included in ihepspen; about seven boys ha** H 
It inhiitime; boys of average ability teldomget beyond M 
onometryi 9S8~931, Examinalions In mathen 



ihu case that tlie best classical Bchubn ai 
mslbematicians; but the best matbemati 
average clauical Bcbulara; studioua boys in mnthenur 
be studious boys In clasulci,; in some cases a aludioie 
silioii has had the eflect of bringing boys up amoi 
higbeal iu liolh ; 933-936. 
GRAVES, CHAHLES EDWARD, Eiq., page 351. 
Wu five years at Shrewsbury, which he lea in I 
1858, since which he has been tu St. Job 
bridge, where be graduated in honors, be _ 
first class of (he elauical tripos g 996-IOOS. In tb* MM 
the town boys and the boarders lived together very mi 
on an equality ; out of School they did not see mlicb 
each other, especially in the lower pnrt of Ihe .School t aocn 
iIhte was no difference whatever; 1003, 10U4. IIkmc oft 
tuwn boys who chose tu do so played at cricket wi^ I 
boarders ; but, al a general rule, thex went home ; waa H 
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GKATE9, CiuitLn Enw«nn. Esq.— iMnt. * 

wir B town boy ; the lavn bo; was nlwayi received, if he 
iimdo Ihe idvance; 1005-101 1. The moniiorial syrtcm pre- 
•■ils M Shrewibury ; liie ujjpfr Siiili Form Bre prBposlors i 
their duUva irvre nol defined ; they neie suppowd to luok after 
Ihv lioyi in general, out nf doors, and checli R boy doing wrong 
and ihey bul the power lo inflict punishment, bul ihsl power 
was eierclscd only occasionally ; as a matter of tradition the 
priGpostan could ut imposiliona and une the cane, but no in- 
stance occurinl, while he was at ichuol, of the power bnng 
eiereised ; 1012-1022. There un bul little drinking at 
tlie School, or public houie visiting : generally speaking tha 
latter would be against Schiml discipline, 10S3-1027 and 10:18- 
1040, The School-boyii all vear a cap, eicepi llie Upper Sxtli ; 
it ii an old ciKtom ; Uie town boyi do not wear the cap ; the 
School boys are under ditcipline in the town, the town bo^ are 
nol ! 1MO-109T. 'Hie tone of the school WM high ; there 
was an honorable and gcnileinanly feeling in the School, a 
feeling of reprobation of lying and vice and anything mean ; 
]0,]1-I04S. A number of boys, tttither boarding at Ihe School 
nor at home, lodged with iradeamen in the town ; over these 
the School has no control or discipline ; bul he neser hejrd 
of any mischief resulting j it was merely an Brrangcment be- 
tween the parenta and those who kept Ihe lodfring tiouse ; 
1043-1056. There was not much fagging at Shrewsbury ; 
only the prEposlots in his time, 13 in number, had the power 
<if fagging ; ihcy eierdwd the power In moderation ; believes 
the only fsBging eonsiaied in gelling the (ag maiter'a birak- 
fasti I0S7-EO64. Knowi almost nothing of ihe School 
boarding houses ; the lower Sixth Form Uned to comptaiii of 
their reading rootna being close and hot in the evening ; 1065 - 
tGTS. The boys would sometimes complain of the quaiiiy of 
Iheir meat ; 1077^1082. Mode of tpeoding Sunday i used lo 
go lo church with' Ills parents in the morning -, the rest of Ihe 
day he was with tlij? !%st of the boys, the hoarders i there was a 
lesson St 8 o'clock, chapel In the aflemoon, and lessons in Scrip, 
luic History. Greek Tesument, Hisiory of the Itefonnation, &c.; 
lown boys were with their parenls in the evening ; ID83-1 101. 
Average School work occupied five tioun^ wilh three hours pre- 
paration in addition ; llOS-llta Never tulTcrcd in heulili 
from being overworked, nof heard of anv one else snfltring ; 
lilt, me. There vrere private tutom in llw School, ratlier a< a 
private arrangement thjn as pari of the School system; remem- 
bers only two instances in which such aid was rcKirteit to, and 
tlial was for eilra classical work In preparing for the University ; 
many boys prepare fur the Universities without Ihe benefit 
oF private liiitioii i tlie most brilliant boys had not private 
luillou ; but if a boy tlioughi be was not sufficiently prepared, 
he would have i (innate lulor ; 1113-1129. Thinks the 
Slirewiliury hoys go to the Univcrsilies with about the same 
amount of rending as other boys-, 1193. Enumerates the 
classical books which he read at Shrewsbury before going to the 
Uniteruty; Iia<-11BG. (Afr. T*™)!**. .— You seem lo have 
read about twice a> much as Ihe boys from any other school 
( TSe IFIfneti, —Probably a majority of the prapDstors have read 
OS much; 1144, 1 H5. Was five years at Shrewsbury, (our 
under Dr. Kennedy; ai the end of his founh year he obtained 
■n exhibition ; doe« not think he was longer than ordirary 
under Dr. Kennedy ; thinks Dr. Kennedy a consummate 
teacher, and atiribiites bis success to the lalter'iL personal 
teaching; IIGT'1177 and 1217-11291. Mode of disposing of 
the cihlbiiions ; position in the School determined by eiamina- 
tions, both of school work and holiday work ; ihe head boy 
enlilleil In the eihibitiooa, unless tliere intervened the preferen- 
tial claims of Ihe son of a burgess of Shrewtbury, or the sun of 
a person born in Shropshire ; details as tu the practice where 
there are more candidaiei than eahlbilions ) I17S-ISIT. The 
chief stimulant to industry at Shrewsbury is a desire fbr a 
high place at achoo); perbaiis the list in gilt letlers has its 
influence also ; 1229-1835. Never heard complaint in re- 
ference to Ihe cricket-jj round or the want of a play-gruund ; 
laSft, 1227. Games; 1262-1369. Found no fault wlih 
tlie early sehuul in wiiiUr, T o'clock; 1296-1942. Learned 
French ; it was obligatory at school ; knew a litile I'rencb 
before he went to Ihe sohool, and learned more at home 
than at school ; I933-I21G. Some of bis companions 
Earned German i Dr. Kennedy gave them a course of lessons i 
tlicsv were eaalinuvd till the boys got ud far enough lo 
Continue by themselves, and then dropped; 1947, J94B. 
Geography and modern history, lo what eilent taught ) 1249- 
1953 and 19e9. There was a great deal of private g*'"^^''' 
reading ; newspapers, novels, reviews, Hallam ; 1254-1961 and 
1263. Cricket, football, 1364'19e9. Very little flogging at 
Shrewsbury-, out of 100 boys ibere would b« only two or three 
floggings in a leim ; 1270-1279. Describes in detail ihe 
nature of the eiaminalion in each half-year; I280-1SO7. 
Having left Shrewsbury three years, and looking back to ibe 
time he passed in the School, consider! that the time he spent 
there, educationally speaking, was very well spent ; lie cannot 
suggest an improvement in the School ; 1308-1310. School 
details; I3I1-133I. 
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KENNEDY,TH«Htv. BENJAMIN H.,D,1>., Head Maatfif BHREWSBraf I 
of Shrewsbury School. (There were alio einmined at ihe same 
lime, the R.v. JOHN TARDLEV, Vicar of St. Chad's, 
Shrewsbury; the Riv, E. C. L. WIGHTMAN. Vicar of St. 
Alkmund's i the Rav. THOMAS B, LI.OVD, Perpetual 
Curate of St. Mary's; T. W. TROUNCER, Ew.. Mayor of 
Shrewsbury; and J. J. PEEI.E, Esq., Town Clerk and Bailiff 
of Ihe Free School.) Page 313. 

A memorial having been presented to the Commissionem, 
signed by four out oF five of the Tmstees of Dr. Millington't 
Cliarity, also by the Mayor of Shrcwibury and ihe Town Clerk 
' "lailiff of ibe Free Scliool, iIh; mcmorinlisU appear, and 
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■nof Dr.Millington, . _. ._ .. _. . _ _,_... 
edncated at the Shrcwsburv School'and Magdalen College, that 
the School and College should equally share the btneGl nf ilic 
estate ; and one half liaving been alienated entirely from tln^ 
Schools for the sole benefit of Magdalen College, they contend 
that the School has an equitable claim ti^ Ibe other moiety. 
although, by a decree of tlie Court of Chancery, the Collcgt- 
now possesses three -fourths, and the School only oue-R>uith i 
I, 2. Gave notice to Mt. Brigh^ "nilor of Ihe College, of Uiu 

oRered.ihe year before last, to acquiesce in the surrender of th.> 
fellowships to Magdalen College, if the College would acquiesce 
io tbe surrender oF the sebolanbips to Shrewsbury School, but 
this ofler was officially declined on behalf of the College ; 3-H. 
The Master of Magdalen College is the fiftli Tiuslce of the 
School ; he does not join in the memorial, nor has he been 
applied to for Ihe purpose; 9-11. Are quite aware that the 
Cummisiioncrs hare no power to give effect to the wishes of the 
memorialists; but think their recommendation may result in an 
AiH of ParUamcnl, as was the case with reference to tlie two 
Universities ; 19-lS. The Millington eitale is let on lease at 
950f.a year, probably «i rack-rent; lliere 1" also snaccumulated 
fiind of 10,30W. consbls; thus Ibe estate is very nearly divisible 
Into tiro parts, and the propoul of the memorialists j-., let the 
College take ihe estate, and give the money for the beuefit of 
Shrewsbury School, in such a way as the Commissioners may 
Ibink proper to leeommend and Parliamenl tu sanction ; the 
College have appropriated to Ihemwlves and alienated fiotti the 
School TWO ft^llowships, which they have con':o1i dated; and the 
merooriaHsts ask that the four scholarships^ of abouiWjual 
value, instead of being appropriated tu Magdal«n CbHegc, 
should, for the benefit of the School, become eihibiiiont open 
to any college in either University ; ihetc cannot be ■ more 
respeciable, well -conducted college than Magdalen, but it is 
one of the smallest in the University, and .every parent who 
wishes lo wnd' his snn to a public school, with a view U 
scboianhips or eihibiLinns, would be more HVely to send liim la 
a school whence the Ibrllicr place of education was open to hii 
choice; 19-51, and 538-541. 

Furthqr examined alone. 

Has been Head Master of Shrewsbury School 26 years ; 52, 
93. The properly of the School consisu of the Sohoul build- 
ings. Mailer's houses, tithes, a house at Orinshill, two chief 
rents, aod money in the funds ; the latter, 60001., forma part 
sf the sehoo testate, and 3000/- of it is set apart by the Trustees 
For thepurchowof a jnntorhouseandsludicsi 54,55. Shrews- 
bury School founded by letters patent of Edward VI., IS51, 
addreqed to the bailiffand burgesses of Shrevrsbury and giving 
tliiiii ccruin liihes tu found a School, entitled, " Libera .^ehaLt 
Srimmalicalii Regit Ednmrdi SirH;" there has sinie, been a 
cnailge in ihe constitution of the Tru-^Wss, the bailifls and bur- 
gesses having eeo-ied to have any share in the goterinent of the 
School; 56-61. Has argued thai "Liftmi Sehtja" means, ei- 
eiapx by royal grant from other superierity ; an alleniiit to 
controvert Hie argument was made by Mr. Grndy, a barrister; 
the argument was rvlied in an antli|uarian. not In any practical 
view, except in so far that if reoogniied as valid it took away the 
power of raising a grievaitoe which some people are fond of ei- 
erciilng; 62-65. Mentions some arrangemenis between the 
school and corporation resulting in the 3S Geo. III., a main 
feature of which is <■ Ibe gift of the right of gratuitous iualruc- 
" lion to all sons of burgesses," but this provision has twen 
greatly modified by Ibe Municipal Rcfonn Act of 1835, which 
is diminiiihing the number of old burgesses; at present the 
number of burgesses' sons is about 3S out of 131; the number 
was 65 when he becainu Head Master; it hat been as low as 13 
ur 14 ; attributes the diminution to the falling olTin the num- 
ber of burgesses, 6G-T 7. Eiaminaiion as tothencw "scheme;" 
Ihe Act of Parliamenl declared that any surplus revenue should 
be expended !n the creation of new cihibiiions, aod an eihibi- 
tion of tool., more valuable than the rest, in honour of Dr. 
Butter, w»B so created', the Trustees petitioned the Court of 
Chancery for a scheme for tint distribution of the surplus to 
olher objects, one being the improvement of the living; the late 
Sir Lancelot Shadwell,tbe Vice-Chanccllor at thetime. n;f\ised 
Lis >aoctian and dismissed the pedlinn, but Lord CoUenham, 
whoso bias was known to be in lavour of extending the power 
of the Court of Chancery as much as passible, reversed the de- 
cision of the Vice- Chancel lor. and sent Ibe scheme lo the Master 
for revision, deciding in fact that the Courl of Chancery had 
[lower to frame a scheme over-riding the Act of Parliatnent) 
one result was the reduction of tlie Butler eahlbitlon lU 50f.; 
7S-g t . Lord Powis and Ihc Caieswell Trustees ofi^nefl Uieir 
Y y 4 
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InlartlKlMOtitfnbcapen Is all CoBtgtt^td Hdb in Oi- 
fanlaod CmliRdg*,tlBihwhenuir>baSI>c(Tait>dj fmOcr 
jMiAi oa tfn HAJMt; I3T-150. Schcm* praoiuM M Ip Ike 
ptafgnMiod, Ulivw;, acul prim; 151, 153. A rba* t»ln% 

MI in ■ School, bM it doti ool ciist btre morw tb*o in olbrt 
■iwa; tm own wiih bu alwari ben to praante tbe bat frcU 
Mf brtwom bsarda* smldij-Kboten; unMig the dsj -adulsn 
■TC the una of iradamcn, not mull tmlornKB, t)ui clau it 
■MF* apt lo join the iwo-ral}egiile clan; the dar bojt hove an 
■qoal (igbt to ib* fiaygrauodt viih IIw borardm, but they do not 
oa* tlwiD cipiall J ; Ihej come at teaaon houn and go honie after 
tnKMM: the two elaawi are about eijual in oumbcra al pToent; 
!>IB-S93 and 466-67.1. Some gentlenien of SbTewaburj vol 
fhetr Bona lo the ffchwil as boarden, for ibe purpose of gif ing 
th«ni ibrfiill adnnlagcof English public >cbool life 1 oihendecm 
It viae lo tend Iheir children further from bonw; is of the 
buct opinion : SOO-SOl. A free burge«'> boy pa}* noihing^ 
Dtlier boira 15 guineas eadii but Ibe fee i> ofWn mniacd in 
fannir of tbt son* of poor clergjmen; 153-15G and SS3, 2^4. 
The ii>con>e of the Under Madcr i* about SOOL or 6001. 
• jear; the Senior .Aiaiiunl Master 395t. the Second 
Aaitiant Mailer, SOO/.; Ilie Malbemalieil Master. 3MV. ; 
lb» Prmeh Maaftr SVJl. ; and the wriliog Master, 
iSSL ; prime lessons, boarden, and supply of starion«rj giie 
•ome addition lo tbne income*; i5T-l7I, and t£ie-oOO. 
Charge for piitata lessons, SS6, 387. It able la vork the 
School laliifaclotily with the means which these salaries place 
at bii disposal, but houM be glad I ' 
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aa Harrow and Uiigliy, whrre tbe Mutters have bouses and the 

Sidts of housei, but nrimhelns lias been at no loai for good 
•ateni tnoru dttaili as lu the Muten ; 172-lS.f. The 
Frcnrh Msite/a position is the same m ihal of the oiber 
Mailtn, ricepl as to drns ; tiol bvini: ■ Lbiicniif man he 
does nut wear the Uuivertiiy dresa ; ifae Ulsbop of Lieblield 
offared lo ordwn him, but he declined ; he is at much respected 
w llie clasaical nutten; he ii an Englishman, but was rdu- 
nMd at I'aris and Baden-Baden j Frencb ibc ont; modern 
langutije laught in school, but Mr. Benlley gives private liHons 
in Ocrnian ; I8(r-I94. Houset anil 1adgii>||t for tfae Masteri, 
and dinners, 195-197. Duty of liilor to give suppletotniBrj 
leaching out of sehoal ; antilogout to Ihe private tutorial 
■gmeru of other schools ; liat uot found at Sbrensbuty Ihal a 
Iny able and dusiroui In do himself juitice in Ibc school necila 
oaaisianca out of it, tut Ihvrv will be boTi to wliom nuch sHsis- 
lance may lie desirable ) had six years' eipeiienee at llarrow 
where Ilic tutorial syatcm prevail*, but was not diiposeJ In in- 
truduca it at Shrewsbury i S0I-3I&. 338,33!), and 543-546. 
Ueserlbcs ibe non-co)l*giMle class; ntablitbcd fire yean ago 
lo meet Uic wan|i nf ibose wlio da not intend to send their sons 
to ■ UninBrtity i Ihe boya arc incurpanlvd wilh tbe School 
Kencrally, take their alalut according to I.aUn, tnd do all the 
Latin lessnna in tlwir clana t Ijul when the Greek comes in- 
aiaad of Greek and origtnul Latin composition, Ihe non- 
CollniiBU boys would be put lo modern languages, iiitiory, 
Engliih compoaitlan, and adilitionul oialnemslics, and wlini, if 
there were loom of ii, he mighl call " physical science " j 
ther* ant 1 e or an such nnn-collcgialc boys j it dues not follow 
llwl all the rmt arc going to College, but in tlin'r case the 
parenU are willing ibai iht ubuhI cuursc should Im followetl ; 
thinlmliesyileniwuiknolerably well i the non^collcgjalc boys 
iiid will be tolerably well prepared liir 
Ihiy devote lb>inM.'lTe* i £13-336,959- 
"■■ ail Hecplioiial inslance (»*« »SS- 
. Cnlven,) of ilio n-tnnifvr of ■ boy 
toliegiate kcIiuuI t 3S7-3flO, 'llie non- 
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Ibc &faaol; is aogMiMK af aH Ibe books and walk tt A 
scfcoot t 963, 364. 3TO-313, 336-33S, and 443-454. .\JI th 
DiBSIRS, ereept Ibe Uodera language Master, arie E.'ni*erwty 
men. and generaOj tbcj hare been dei^iseti ; faanOy enr 
gift a clergy man to begin wiib, bat the Bidwp of Lidi&eM is 
good CDOftgb to take Ibe nraHfTtfrip aa a title Ibr o 
Ibe matten arc glad to be oeduoed ; detirablc to I 
than one clergyman In Ibe School, aa ibe Sunday scrrkc aud 
morning piayen bale to be md, and if oiie rlugjuiau is net 
well iberc it anotber to take bis pUce ; 3T^37& The Benj 
or Second Matter can only be removed va f^ood c 
wilh ibe approbation of tbe Biibop of UehAeld ; 377-3)1(1 
Prorision and practice as to peasloos; SSI, 383. Bsrsan 
removed from one boarding bouse to anotber at Ihey adnua 
in years ; ibey ate kept in order in tbe Junior houses by a soM 
of monilorlal aulhorily ; 303-304. Diet unifotm ; bread id 
butter and t« (wiifa tugar and milk) for brvak&sl and ^ \ 
and two meats, vegeiables, bread, and table beer ( widi j " " 
and Urt four diii a week) for dinner ; does not ol _ 
meal twice a day, but doei not tee bow to give it for the « 
terms ; meal twice a day has never been the custom a 
bury, and coosidering Iww many generations of tiaja k 
gone on without it, cannot say it is absolutely n 
hit own time Ihe boys bad no tea, but onlv breai 
and milk fin- ttw evening meal ; tbe health of the faoyfl 
remarkably good ; there has not been a boy in tbe ack n 
tliit half year -. 305-311. About three yeak after Iw b< 
Head Master be introduced tbe cap at a polic 
contidert it lo have had a most important moral ti 
persons in any part of Ihe town hue no longer an m 
supplying a boy with or abetting him in anctbing w 
moralily and discipline, and he believes that boy* h 
self-respect when certain tbey are known aa ttwmben of the 
School ; is eertaia Ihat good faaa resulted : 3:3-318. A few 
l>cyt live in ilie tnwn with respectable persona to whom dieir 
parenis have eboaen to confide ibem, ar.il ailend the Scliott at 
day scholars ; the matters assume no retpontibiiity for well 
boys oul of school hours ; tliey nre desired not u> weai ' 
Khool cap occpt in the way lo lod from seliool; Uwy ar 
allowed to wear Ihe cap eicept when under di*cjptio« : If 
Ihil such a boy was seen smoking or going Into a u 
hDute, be would write a letter to ' ... 

be removed, unless it was quite certain 
such oH'cnce for tbe laU time ; 31S-S24. 
prnpostor (who may be a town boy) might interfere; S, 
The boys who come to Shrewsbury for a finith for ttt < 
a public school education are geiu'rally tout uf Weldl 
squires or Lancashire manufactu'eri ; ili 
advanced agt, and are generally satisfied if thej gel irttd 
Fifth Form ; 339-331. Lastyearihe number otbojmm 

141; illiM&Ilcuoff'alittlelhii year; bas no ' " 

falling off in aumbers has been caused by Ihe 
many propiidary schools ; 333, 333. The eontlitiaa of Al4 
builitinjjs and the want of proper occomniodatrun tn«j b 
bad something bi do wilh it ; Mr. Bather, one of tbe 7>u>t«<~l 
himtvlf an old Shrewsbury mnn, is of that opinion, and pcrlia(a I 
he is right ; old Slirewsbury men in general do not senil tlwii 
Bont lo Ihe School ; a recollection of the dtscomfbtts Ihcy IhcB- 
selves endured at Shrctrsbury may perhap^i be a cause ) alxnii 
the lime he took Shrewsbury, Hogby (under Arnold) aHl 
Harrow made a great atari, hut Slirewtbury had been mnU 
interfered with by Marlliorougli, Itossatl.aiid Chetteuham, mMt I 
especially the latter ; 334-339. 

Fuitlicr etaminod. 

EiplaJns " meiit money : " all the mwks given for ■ 
good enorciii's, punctuality at chapel, J^c, are eoi ' ' 
inuiilhty, and, if deterred, merit money it awarded, at 
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KEKKiDr, The lUv. Bekjamii. H„ D.D.— cmi(. 

lo the boy's place in the fichool ; Ihe tnuimDm for the liaad 
bojr is ■ biir-guinea, the pncposlori 6k, (he Lower Sixth niid 
Upptr Fifth Si., the Lower Fifth 4..j then it goi« down lo 
St. 6d,, and for the little bay* lo a hair-^^rown ) the maiioiuin 
gi»m only for all llw liighoil marlu; the minimum goet B-i low 
as It., or ill the cme of ■ tery little hoy, 6d. ; ihe system intro- 
duced bj Dr. Butler i 433-4S6. No rule la to age on admis- 
sion I it is ■ matter of diuretlon ; ii new boy i» placed in any 
remove for whicii he fs deemed fit g siimelinii-s. Tor (lie gnofl of 
(he School and his onn good, ■ boy'i age and siie give him a 
remove to a higher place ; if fit for il, it new boy mny b« plaecd 
in the Lower Sitli, but it does not occur oltener than oiiTe a 
year, and he ia never made b praporfor ; boys fit for llie Lower 
Sisih come generally Train small grammiu' schools ; this prac- 
tice is peculiar to SJirewsbury, and the nnreserved promotion nf 
merit ii perhaps one cause of ShrcKf^bury success ; 437-446. 
Some of ihcM Iwys have turned out first-nte scholars ; nnmei 
one who was placed In the Sllh Form at flrst ; he n-s^ 16. 
and soon rose to be ■ prapostur, sAer tivo and a half years 
at school, he went in Cambridge, wlwre he was loth Wraugk-r, 
bracketed senior cliuiic wilii ■ seiiooirellon-.and senior medaliiil i 
447, 448. 'Ilie Head Master has power lo modify the pnurse 
of tludy and change tlw books, but hescldoin exercisvi ir, Ihe 
expense bnng an iitiporlant matter, especially with tliu day 
scholars ; the Under Matleis have not ihe power) 14'J-4£t. 
Prepared a Latin and a Greek grainmiir; Mr. Ilohnei's succcM 
will) these books, his career very hriliUnt at Cambridge, where 
in his first year he gained the Uniiersi^ •cholarsliip, three 
I'onon prises, and numerous other distmelions j 4Si!. Promo- 
lions mainly by proficieney ; 455-460. Allenlion iwid lo 
English coinposldon, by deinanding elegance in the trauslalion 
from I'tin and Grvek ; Englith etymologies ; English rerse 
composition neglectid lor want of time, but Milton sooietitnes 
resorted to, and boys occasionally write English poetry out of 
school hours; 4t!l-474. Privsle reaitliig of English lileroliirei 
470. Hud Kice (rjiislalion from Greek into English, and from 
English into Latin prsotiied; Iraiiilating a page of Gibbon into 
Latin would be one ofthe haritesl things you coulilgiien Sixth 
Form In do j wllh preparation, he would du it i 475-483. 
Reasons fur introducing it) 4S4-4fl6. lUpelition of Latin girose 
essential to the formation ofagood Latin style j Latin repetition 
practised; Greek repcUliun not in use, Ibr want of time; mode of 
teaching Greek; 4M7-49S. French not eonsljered in the general 
e;ianiinBliuns, partly because there is not iltne to allaiii proH- 
ciency, pnrlly because at the Univeisilica lln're is n desiro 
for boys who are strong in some one subject, such as daisies or 
nulliemalics rather llun Ihose who have obtained mndcrate 
proRcieney in several ; but priaes sre given fur French on a 
level with other priies in ihe school, e.y., the works of Molifre 
well bound in two oeUivo volumes) 499-.f01 and 507-509. 
Welch boys least successful in leatniiig Frentli ) 506. M<«lc of 
teaching history; 502-506. Details as lo examinations and 
priiea; 510-518 and 533-535. Tiie Crtreswell exhibition; 
examiner appointed by the Dean of Christ Diurch ; the Trus- 
tee* adopted llie recoramendalion uF tile mastets and threw their 
exhibition open ; they bad some surplus revenue, and they es- 
tablished a prije open lo Ihe six K-hools wilhoul linutation of 
county ; would prefer timl no preference should be given to 
Shro(Mhire in Iheexhibilions; such preferences are prejudicial 
to the School; there are 14 exhibitions appropriated to this 
anil live other Shropsliire schools; one has four, wme have three, 
some two i if they can find a competeni candidate for an cilil- 
bilion they have a right to it ; ShiiTnaU and Donninglon never 
send candidates; there ate few from Bridgnorth) Newport and 
Wem generally have candidates ; if any one of the schools 
lias no candidate the eihibiliont are thrown open lo Ihe other 
live schools, anil Shrcirsbury generally obtains them, but not 
without exception ; 519-53S and 5;i6, S37. Mofe on lhi> 
subject; 538-541. Tlie ordinary tchool work In classics and 
ntatbematics is sutBcicnt to ensure success in coinpeliliTe cxa- 
minotions lo an able and attentive boy ; India, Woolwich, and 
Civil Service examinations; f 57-5,^9. Libraries; 560-566. 
Choral service citablislied and given upi 56T-5fi9. Muse; 
576-579. School of Design and Drawing i attended chiefly 
by Ihe non-eollegjale bD>sj 570-575. Boys who have no 
penal marks during the half allowed to go home on tho Snlut- 
day previous to die Wetliiesday whith begins tile holidays ; Ihe 
system peculiar lo Shrewsbury ; iiolhing the bays value so 
much a* gmng home a few days earlier; the result is good ; as 
many as 90 have had the privilege; thin half tlie number ia 14 
or 15; 5IIO-58S. Halfhalidayaeamed by good coiidiicl also; 
585, 586. Punishment of writing out; 583-584. Other 
punishments; flagging reserved furoflvnresofamoral character 
or serious breaches ofdiscipline; no literary faulu sn punished 
unless ihey assume an aspect of moial guilt ) no merely nlupid 
boy is in danger of flogging; iho flogging is adminislered in the 
scbool-library in ihe preaenoe of ibe mor.iior of ihe form, and 
wherea signal example is requisite in the |>iesence of ihe whole 
school ; u always loth to flog a boy of advanced age, but bat 
sometimes flogged a boy in compssHon lo him or bis father in 
save his expulsion ; on an nveragc there would be hulf a duien 
caiies of flogging in the half year; his passed through a half 
year without a single flogging ; sometimes a Sihh Form boy ia 
flogged, but practicalty flogginjl is confined tn Ihe lower boys { 
587-5!l7. Falsehood and smoking, botli liable to llug){ing ; 
evidence as to smoking ; an illustralive anecdote i eOO~60'l. 
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Bullying considered a grave offeQCe , there is very little of il ; 
the feeling of the upper boyt againsl it ; 59S, 599, The 
prKpniliDs obtain tlieir rank by literary inetlt only ; they 
era tlic (iMt twelve in the Sixth Form ; if other boy* j^i above 
iheto in the remove on examination, the prKpoatiir would slill 
keep liis oHioe, unless degradation became necessary fiom 
other causes; 605-607. lliey are allowed to wear a hat as 
B proof of confidence; 60F-e]]. Going out of bound*; 
(iOO unil 610,fill. A eomproinifo between the prmpostorB 
and himielf relative to ihu game of "hound.," and the 
"leaviiig" breakfast at an inn; ilic "hounds" was confined 
to the space witliiu the river, and ihe leaving breakfast and 
"hounds" dinner removed from tiie Inn to the pastry-cook's, 
wine, spirits, and strong ale being prohibited, and bitter beer 
alone peraiiitedi the pmpwlor* held out for some days, and 
then gave in their loiiomiion; 613-621. The mouilorial 
power at Slirewsbury sals in tlie prKjioators ; there are 19 of 
them Bt present; deuils as lo their power of inflicting pimish- 
nienlj G22-(i33. Compulsory foot ball a regulation of tho 
boystheinuiUca) 633-635. I'agging not exUnsive or meoiat; 
two of Ibe lesser bays keep goal at foot ball, and the rest 
joinio the games; 636-645. The holiday system remaina as 
hu found il; holiday tasks; 646-661. Tlio holidays will pro- 
bably be nbtidged ; 659. Being told that the town council had 
complained that morning of the inconveniently early eomtneocc- 
ment of ihe stiiool, at half past seien, fiir Slirewsbury boys 
living at some disUnce from tlw Scliool, be state* the difficulties 
attendant on the case, and what lie ho* done by way of remedy ; 
654-664. Time for play; siae of the playground, ntckel 
court, and cricket ground ; Ihe queMlon as to tlic social re- 
lations of Ihu boarders and day boys revived; 665-675. 
Swimming, drilling, rifle corps declining, games expensive, 
Mxalion for them is in hands of hesd buy; 674-687. Pai- 
laking of Ihe Holy Communion voluntary; it is well al- 
tended ; never talks on the subject individually unlets tlie hoy 
seeks itj 6SB-G90. Value of a uniiera'iy education in puhlie 
njiinion diminishing ; people ask whal bearing classics have on 
money making; considers classics and malhcinaiics the elements 
of liberal education; 691-G93. A further development in the 
dirertion of English, French, and German, he would call a 
libcial " noifccollegiate education ;" 691. Considers Latin Iho 
proper basis of a public school liberal education, and that lla 
development it in the direction of Greek on the one hand and 
modeni languages on the other, as far as language* is concerned ; 
considers nuulicmalical training a proper coinplemenl lo boih j 
69S-6<JS. Does nut Biinsider pbyaioal science as furnishing a 
basis of edueaiiun ai all i considers il rather as an assemblage of 
facta, than ■> supplying principles; it would be better at an 
adjunct to a course of cducaiion than as a pari of elementary 
icuching ; it might act as a kind of discipline of the senses not 
of the mind; 699-706. SuggesU tiiat a numlicrof needy boys 
might be added to the list of the burgi-sses' sun-i, ns ihal lisl 
naturally diminidics byihe operation of the Municipal Itefurm 
Act, BO that a tiumbor, to be fixed, might c 
graiuir- ' 
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LLOYD, Ihe lUv. THOMAS B. <Sh Evidence of Dr. Ken- 
nedy, aiid others, page MI3.) 

LLOYD, W. BUTLER, Eso. (Sm Evidence oftlie Governors, 
Trustees, and Treasurer of Shrewsbury School, page 339.) 

LOXDALE, JOHN, Esq. (See Evidence of the Governoi^ 
Trustees, and Treasurer of Shrewsbury School, page 339.) 

NORTON, CouNCiLiOB. (See Evidence of the Corporation of 
Shrewsbury , page 335.J 

PARRV, CoUNciLLoB. (See Evidence of the Corporation of 
Shrewsbury, page 325.) 

TEKLE, J. J., E^q., Town Clerk of Shrewsbury, and BoiliR 
Treasurer of the Schools. (See Evidence of Dr. Kennedy, and 
other*, page 313.) 

Funber examined with the Corporalion of Shrewriiury, page 325. 

Further examined with the Governors, Trustees, and Treasurer 
of Sliiewabury School, page .139. 

Further examined alone, page 343. 

Is BailiO* and Treasurer of Shrewsbury School : TS6. 
The property of llie School consists of Ihe School buildings, 
Msater'a houses, tillies, freehold hoace at Grinslilll, Iwo ohicf 
renla, and money in the funds; Ihe money arises from latings 
of surplus income, out of which additional uihibilious have 
from time lo lime been founded, and an additional provision 
made fur clerical duties, leaving an existing Iwlancc amounting 
to 9,000t ; 787, 788. '1 hero has been a surplus of 200?. or 
3001. every year except one, when a new "scheme," pro- 
pounded by Ihe Trustees lo Chancery, was liKgoiod at a cosl of 
1,000/. ; 789, The Trustees promoted tlic scheme, ibe ottjecu 
of which Here to make ulicruiionx in tlie exhibilions both as 
to period and amouut, lo increase the stipend* of the clergy, 
Z z 
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e Srhonl. aiHi atkinE opfnttUDfli 
Oofw, C*llo«thip«, and fehirij 
(idcd In 8hin»but; nnrlj all him lifr, and ho* a *«7 large 
UiaoXj, bui caonot •md hi* bw 10 tbe Sebool vithoul pairing 
tlw laiM Ike aa * Kfafrt ; bdnp one o( Ihc lar^eM niepafrn 
JB the town, lliinka b* unglil 10 I»tc hit iMH educaud gntui- 
. lOOilf. or no paTiuent of ■ xiiall fee : aiuKher drndnnUgv of 
■brvinlniry )■, ihai the euitvnee af ihix Schoiri prmvnU the 
oiming u( vihn xbairii for Ihe niiddle rlaun ; ii out dh of 
■be litngrivi. but ihiMkr the midenu tmiiled to the tinic 
pritargn a> lUc burgi-urs -ho arc a diminitl.ing bodT. (Mr. 
Ptth tifiUinit Ihat fucinrrlj any mpcclablc inhabiuni — u 
owdc • bUTgna ao pa^mmi of a fee of 10 or 1 J gtilneat, bui 
lliia traa ibniprd bf Ihe Municipal CarpoimtKm Aa-, 339-314. 
fJff. SoiMam witbn (m a dwiical, but tut a college cduca. 
tion 1 dot* luH knuH ■brtlirrlbeoon-ooJiegialt'clauinUieSi'boDl 
VtmldauvihvoHbisj lech that a'biletbrrciicduraltonpeirnded 
for die Bn^w and lover claaie*, tbcre it none fn ihe middle ; 
jdtJMti 10 ibc Miif idKral in niultr ; IbiDk* a fee of £ gmw^i 
a ;*ar, inOead of I j, would meet ibe eipeiue not borne bj Ihe 
foundation ; 315-363. 'Die iiJyrct punud at len^h ; 3«S- 
390, (Jfr. Ftdt ftirtbcr nplaii» (he hurgm lighi ; a do 
•cendaot at • burgru, a iienon who tin ier«ed teveo jtitn In 
an inmrporaled trade of llie luon. or one horn ■iibio Ibe ancimt 
Ubcrtte*, may t«Le uifhit hnrg i ' m hip, and liia ion, if bom iu 
tbe tiiwn, vnulil have tbe {ititiiq^B ol graluitout educaiion ; 

Minal «oni, and it ■■• mUied to bim Ibat hit antnlDr*, »me 
gitnanlJOD* before, liad Imn iwnni burg«H«; bii pedigree 
*aa pmcd, lie waa twom a bur);e>>. and bit aoni v«re admiiied 
to tbe Sdiooii 368-3^7, {Mr. E. HuglH' bu 00 torn at 
Ihe School, one in llie claHical, die other in the non-collegiate 
Mbool, and i* miifird; (till sKmii wiib Mr. Southam that the 
non-cotlegiaie Scliool might be improted ; %o loni; a^ tbe bur- 
gewi' righia are procrved, the burgeuii w^)u^d not objcet 
to ntrnd the School, by capiiatinn ot olhenriie, to all who 
claimed the l«itefll ; there are about 3^0 burgcue*' ions 
entitled to the priTilvgei of Ihe School, and in the county pro- 
ItaUy many il>au«ndi; wm a Shrewdiury boy hiinieir, under 
Dr. Iluiler ; the educali.'n In hit lime oai clanied only; doea 
not regrti tbe time he »pent lb»e ; on ibe coiitnry, a-wn bit 
poullun in ilic lown to it; Mill, an imputtant part of hi* educa- 
iion was neglected ; when lie trft achwl he did noi know that 
^ and 3 maile 1 ; an iinprmemcnt bad ijnce taken place, but 
tren now there Baa nnt enough aritliinetic taught ; 390-405. 
(jVc. J,.U. Edwatdt cipccBun hi> opinion of rariuui town and 
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rangeiBenD with regard to ibc boanling h 
tbe School tb«e lere 301 boy* in it; Uk i 
laic bB been ItO. (JW-. J.lJayd.—lH (na 
983 boBnltn ; T43-T38. Opiaiaw ai 10 
7«9-T54. (Jfr. A«t*<T.— Wilb iTganI 10 
chH. fteli, at a Trotle*. titti be Doglil 10 
p ee w nt aebeme it could not be earned aut ^ 
wh*t tb^ be taught in Ibc aibool, and tbe TraOcet & 
what right llw Master !>^ 10 
il 1 be miglit a^ vrD l«>e uui 
Liturgy ai Ccrek and Latin 
(bing* cwniog in, as ibc ani ind ^tim^x*. wbicli may lie 
or noc, but the ibin^ iialed in ibe im part of the sdM 
cooipulsory on Ihe lluien to iraeh, and llicy- bsTB no 1 
omtt anything ; their duty it (o tra>^ Greek aad l^lizi t 
boy "In comet lothe Sebool, ind omiuiBg the Gi««)l d 
[he character of Ihe Sebool. ( Tic Jf^ir. — Thinkt Di 
nrdj'i altnation ii a greM improremetiL (^I^rd LbM 
Tbe que«tioD it itheihiT it a lef;al or noc (Jfr. Wi 
After Ihe non-call<%iaIc elaia lud been ttarte^ it ton 
Kennedy ibat be bail uo aatboHiy to do h by the 1 1 hi , 
lubmined the difficulty to the Truaeet, wbo ^tined « 
fere. (Mr. BaUm looki upon tlii, cla» n the thia < 
Ibe wedge, which, if driven home, woold coBven a 1 
into a eommercial Kboal ; 764-773. TIk Tn^tai 
neglected 10 carry out the eianniuitioii by an M 
appointed by the Bishop of Lichfield, as reqabvd 
•rbeme, but Hibttaniially perfaap* tlie work la il^ta 
eiaminition of Dr. Keiuedy, and no bad resulla fijlua 
precedent the neglect in at bad at can be ; ili« uibWi pa 
T74-7HX (Afr. Arfr.— The burge*i«aii>cli£T«Mta^ 
10 tlicir preferential clainu 10 eKtiibiilfint ; 78 1. 7SS. 1 
" arreart " explained ; one or t wo of llie gmt IiiIk bbh 
nut paid in time but paia afWcwanlii 783. (.Vr. W^W.- 
iical icienrct liaie nul been cantidired by tl>e Tim [111 ; 
the inajorltj uould be in farour of ihe teairliing } 7M, T 

SnUTHAH. ComciLLoB. (&< Eiidmcv of rBijiiiJ 
Sbrewibury, page 3SS.) 

THOUNCER, J. W., Emi., Uayot of Sbtcwtbiup. (4; 
dencc of Dr. Kennedy and ollicrt, page 313: wa «Im E« 
uf tbe CorpontioB of Sbrew^buiy, page S23 ; *•« afa £1 
of Careroun, TruMeei, and Treuurer of ShrcwibM 8 
page 3390 

WARTER, the Rey. EDWARD. (5ce E>4diMM < 
Goremon, 'rruttect, and Ireunrer of ShrewtaBiT i 
page 339.) 

WIGHTMAN, Rm,. E. C. L^ Vicar of St. Alkmund-^ 
Evidence of Dr. Kennedy and oihett, page 319.) 

YARDLEY, the Rmv. JOHN, Vicar of St. QbaJt*. fl 
bury. ( Set Evidence of Dr. Kennedy uid aiWt^ pi^ 
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TiiK EARL OV CLARENDON in tuii: Chair. 
W. B. Cabpektkr, Esq., M.D., F.E.S., cftUed in aniiexaiiiiDed. 



1. (Lord Clareni/on.) I l«lieve. Dr. Carpeuter, 
you art' the Rfgiatrar of the London Univor-sity ? — 

2. " flow long have you Ijeeii Reglslriir ? — Six yORrs. 

3. I believe you ure likewise a member of the 
Cuiinci! of rUe Royat Society ? — Yes, 

4. As you bai'e very kindly consented to give u a 
your opinion on certain niatterB connected with the 
Kubject of our inquiry, and particularly with reference 
lo the natprnl scienceH, I would beg le-avo in the lirat 
place K) ask you what are the subjects, some acquain- 
tance with wfaicli is essential for matriculation at the 
London University, and how far an elementary 
knowledge of the sciences is necessary for matricu- 
lation ? — An el erne ntaiy knowledge of the physical 
sciences is required to the extent which you wilt 
find in the programme before you. 

5. {Mr. Thompson.) I see it says, "The knowledge 
" of these subjects is such as may be attained by at- 
" tending a course of experimental lecture'' " ' — Tes 
It IS not intended that any of those subjects should be 
treated mathematically, but there must le dimply a 
knowledge of the facts, and the laws of those facts 
for example the laws of motion the composition of 
foiccs and the principles of the action of tho simple 
machines [he centre of gravity, and the law of the 
luoljon of falling bodies It is required that the 
candidate should be acquainted with those as tacts of 
nature, — not with the mathematical demonslrutiou of 
lliL law, but simply with the law, and that lie 
should be able to apply those law* The questions 
which are asked arc not merely what are the laws, 
but questions mvohing llie application of tliose laws 
to cases which may not have tetn within the know- 
ledge of tlie student 

6 {Lord ClaretidoH ) How would you draw the 
rime lotwecn tho<<e fuclsand the mathematical demon 
in of ihom .'' — Tlie composition and resolution 
r forces, for example, (rcaled mathematically, i-e- 
Bu advanced knowledge of nialhcmatics ; but 
[■ ftie general fact that a body acted on liy two forces 
, in different direciions will move in a diagonal line 
[' which expresses the result of those two (orcesj and 
ode in which that fact is applied in the common 
L occurrences of life, such as, for insliince, rowing a 
Eixiftt across the stream v.ith a tidal current, are 



subjects of examination with which I he candidate « 
is expected to be conversant. So again, with the 
pressure of liquids and gases, aud the knowledge 
of what speciiic gravity means, aild of how iipccilc 
gravity may be ascertained ; with the principle of 
tho action of the barometer, the syphon, the common 
pump, the forcing pump, and tlie air pump, In 
acoustics he should bo able to explain the nature of 
sound, and to answer all the eletUentary questions in 
regard to echoes and the rale of the Irausmissiou of 
sound, but without any mathematical treatment of 
those subjects. In optics he is expected to under- 
stand the laws of reflection and refraction, and the 
formation of images by simple lenses. Questions are 
asked to test the candidate's knowledge of those 
laws, and his power of applying them, but not going 
into the higher deparfments of optics. Under the 
head of Chemistry, the candidate is required to have 
studied ihe pheuomena and laws of heat, tho sources 
of heat the general eQect of the expansion of bodies, 
the action of the theimomctcr and the relation bt- 
tneen the diflercnt "tales in common use. Such 
questions arc frequently asked, a«, foi inhtauee, 
' eon\ert 60° of talireiiheit into tJie correspouding 
' degteeof aRikiirauror a Centigrade Ihirmomttcr " 
This IS useful to eviry person who rtads foreign 
scienlihc books as these express fempelaluree m 
di^WLS of the Cetitigfade scale wilh the exception 
if (h so that give them m R6auniui Then thcie 
IB th ' diflcrence helnem tlic [emperaturc and quan 
tily of heat, the doctrines ol speci^c and latent heat, 
and tho various modes ot mcasuimg heat, the action 
of heat on the condition of Ijodits producing lique- 
factiou, ebullition and evaporation, the doctiincsof 
conduction, couvecti6n, and ladialion of heat, all 
these being subjects a kuov\lelge of which is applic- 
able in all Ihe familiar couccius of life The re- 
qunemente m Chemistry (stneily socidled)arelimited 
to the non-metallic elements. Formarly a ,wider 
rangi^ was taken, hut it was found that it was' prav- 
ticaliy belter to limit (he requirements to the' non- 
nicXalUc elements, and to e-xpect a higher ranige of 
knowledge in ihcm ; Ijccaust every student in \;hsi- 
nustry necessarily commences with the nonrnjelollie 
elements, such as oxygen, hydrogeu, carbon, iiilro^un, 
chlorine, bromine, iodiue, fluorine, sulphur, phogulipcu^ 
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FUBUC SCHOOLS CXOOOSSIOB : — ^MSTTES 01* KVTOEXCE. 



QgSTEBAL tad NlicoR. In every «otme of dKinisa? thwe are 
JtV lbllMCE. always the fim miI^^hfU of diMawioa ; nod it U ta 
^■■^^_ r«ganl la lUe proprrti™ of ib«w xiUiaacei uul ihcir 
wjt^/^jj cotnWnatioM ih»t ifae law* of f Leaiii-«! x!4ioiis^ fii^t 
'^— I- ' ' «Iictt«<l. Then llicw i* tlic dix-triot' uf "^.jnibitting 
Fer. 1M2. pnportiou* l>y Wfigbt and bj volume; itc general 
— ■ nalurc of »cid», )>mBea,aod bbIia ; fTmW!^ aud uotoen- 

cloinn*. Thne are the tubjcct^ firat iteaied of; and 
therefore it wa« ttioaghi beol to reqnire n better and 
taore tborongh knowledge on th(»e subjects, than a 
inore vMpte and ducursire knowledge of a larger 
range <* Kilgecti. Then, as connected with tbe 
foregoing, and an haFiog tctj imporiaitt and prsetieal 
■pplicstiona, tliere is ihi? eonilitution of the almo- 
gpttere wilh the efll^ols of animal and vegetalilc life 
on it« compositian ; and, further, the phenomena of 
combttstion, the ^truclnre and properties of finnie, 
and the nature and properties of ordinary fuel. 
The»e have practical applicaiiona in common life, 
whieh every per<on ihonld Im- pre[iitr(.il Ui understand 
itcientifically. So again with regard to waler, the 
ehemica] pecalJBrities of natural wuters, and then the 
nHMi important compounds of the no n -metallic siib- 
etanees, carbonic acid, tlie oxideti and acida of 
nitrogen, ammonia, oli'tiant gajt, tnar^ gas, eul- 
phurona and sulphuric acidi<, and sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, are nuned as subjects of which every well 
educated person ought to know something. So, 
again, with hydrochloric acid, phosphoric a<-id, phos- 
pharetted hydrogen, and silica. — I think the view of 
the Senate in forming tliis programme was not only 
that the knowledge here exacted would he a moet 
▼ainahle basis to the more exlendcd study of the 
inbject ; hat that in il«eff it would be very valuable for 
every person who desires to proceed to the degrees of 
the University to obtain in limine ttii» knowledge, 
and thus to have hia mind brought m contact with 
chemical facts and chemical principles. 

7. This preliminaiy knowledge, then, to which yon 
hare called our allention, U that which is required 
in theife different flubject^, for Matricubtion ? — Yea. 

8. In nil lliese Fubjccl:' ? — Tis*. I F^hould explain 
perhaps (hat iliis Mutriculuiion examination is the 
euiranee esaininAlion of the Cniversily, which every 
candidate i»i rei]iiired to go through, whatever may be 
his ulterior destination. There are dree faculties in 
which he may proceed — Arls, Science, and Medicine ; 
and all candidates poiuj the pome matriculation cxa* 
mination. 

9. Do many of the young men who have pa^isod 
through our gri'al public schooU apply for admission 
into the London University ? — Not any large propor- 
tion. They more frei^ueutly come from the proprie- 
tary school*!. I presume you are (ipeidcing of hucIi 
schools as Harrow, Eton, ■Winchester, and West- 

10. Yes ? — A much larger jiroportion come up from 
the various proprietary schools. Several come to us 
from Marlborough College, which \«, I thinli, a school 
for the sons of the clergy. 

(Lord Devon.) Not exclusively. 
{Dr. Carpenter.) A good mauy come from tUiit, but 
very few from either Eton, Harrow, or Eugby. 

1 1. {Lord Clarendon.) Do you find that the young 
men coming up to you from proprietary or private 
schools are generally pri'pared toiiass their matricula- 
tion in the subjects of which you have just given us a 
list? — Yes, very generally. I cannot sny how far 
th^ are prepared by courses of iustmction given iu 
the schools j but the rejections in iho^ subjects are 
not larger in proportion than they are in other 
subjects, mathematics and history for instance. 

12. In fiicl, it being known that au elementary 
knowledge of those subjects is required for matricula- 
tion, the boyi- are prepared ? — Yes. 

13. But you do not know whether they arc prepoied 
for the London University at the schools, or whether 
there is some intermediate tuition that they have the 
benefit of? — I know in regard to some public schools, 
Universi^ College school for instance, that iLerc 

' regulAT ooursea of instruction. In tnany private 



ickoois which regoUrly ^end sp eandidatf tor ■ 
trirulat>>'n, 1 know that there are r^nlar oMBSW, 
iuetmctMn ; but 1 eannot say with regard to t 
g'eneral iMidy of propfidary «chool3 wheiber end 
the car*. 

H, Do yoa happen to know KhtrtJier io tbe exan 
nation for malnculation in classics mofie ia r *~ 
from young men at the London University 
required at Oxford and Cambridge ? — Do yoa I 
ai the matriculation at Oxford or Canfaridge 7 

15. Yes ? — That I beUeve varies very nniek 
the £5^rent Colleges. At some Colleges it ia 
slight. At B^iol G-dleife, on the oiber faaad, b 
a very severe examination, almost like » achtJawi 
examination. Ours is much nton? i^evcre, howv 
than at many colleges ; I might b»' thaX it ia A 
upon a par with the " middle-cla^ " exatninatiwia 
Oxford and Cambridge, bccanfe wc have had na 
candidates who have gone lo boili. 

16. You are speaking of mairicMlatioa ?— -Tl 
the omount of cIok-Ics required at our tnairieolali 
examination is as much as is reqaired at tbe scni 
middle-clas? examination. 

17. {Sir S. yoriicofe.) Do you menu liie exBBrii 
tion for the degree of A.A.? — Yes. TTiere U a aeai 
and a junior examinatiou. We bare had eera 
candidates who have paused that examinatioa ■ 
wlio have come up afterwords to ours,, and ibey In 
said that our^: i.^ quite as strict. 

18. {f.Mrd Clartndon.) That is in dasaios ?~>T4 

19. {Mr. Vaughan.) Who is the classical vxamh 
for the matricnlaiioD ': — At the pree«nt time Dr. H 
liam Smith and Mr. Bloke^ley. 

20. {Lord Clarendon.) Will you give me leave 
ask your opinion a^ to the ability of gnAaat 
who have taken degrees in Science, od conpu 
with ihoj^e who have taken degrees in Arts ?— — C 
scieotific degrees are of too short siaadiog to enal 
me to give an opinion. 

21. You mean to say that the decree in scieD 
is but recently instituted ? — Yes, it is a new degi 
I might perhaps make a remark in regard to 
rcliitivc character ol'our graduates in Medicioe^bea 
our training of medical grsduaics is essentiiillj 
scientific one. We luj very great sirees on ' 
scientific proficiency in Chemistry, Anatonnr, 
Physiology, as a basis for its practical af-"' — 
in Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery ; and i 
Bcientiiic part of the curriculum, which lasts i 
years, may be considered as tbe equivalent of 
Arts curriculum, of which the duration ia the ai 
Takeu iu connection with the matriculation exa 
nation which precedes it, the first portion of tbe 
curriculum may be considered as very closely xin 
senting that of a Cambridge BjA. who "goesOQ 
iu Science. It is quite conceded by all who i 
acquainted with the University of London thai 
Medical graduates take a decidedly higher etaad 
a l>ody than its Arts gradnales ; and that the pi 
of the University of Loudon rests very much oa 
character and attainments of its Medical graduat 
I could state various facts which show tliat o 
Medical graduates are now coming to take the higfai 
position in the medical profession for their ataadii 
the physiciau to the Queen, for iustaiico, iaooeitfii 
graduates. 

22. Have you lieen able to form any opinion as 
the nse of the physical sciences tm a tiaioiug of t 

mind as compared with pure mnlltenmties ? I " 

that their function is quite di£Fercnl. I think tl 
each is a supplement to the other. I should be fi 
sorry to see either left out. It appears Io me thai I 
use of the physical sciences is to train a class of men 
faculties which are ignored, so to speak, by a , . 
clus:*ical era purely malLeraalieal training, or by . 
combined. The observatiou of -external pbenoraei 
and the exercise of the reasoning faculties upon an 
phenomena, are matters altogether left out of ti 
ordinary public school education. I am speaking 

vhich classics and niatliemuiic. 
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iiig is limitcii to one very special kind of mental 
action. 

23. Tn the schools ? — I menn that mathematical 
training exercises the mind moat strcnuoiialy in a very 
narrow groove, fn lo speak. It starts ivilli ftsioma 
which have notiiing lo do with external phenomena, 
but which tlie mind finds in itself; and the whole 
Bcienco of mathematics may lie evolved out of the 
original axioms which the mind IJnda in itself. I do 
not go into the question whether they are intuitive, or 
whether they are generalizations of phenomena fonned 
at a very early nge ; in either case the mind findH it 
in itself. Now it is the essence of scientific training 
that the mind finds the objects of itn Ktudy in tlie 
external world. As Bacon say*, " Homn minister et 
" interpreg natura," bo it appsare to me that a training 
which leaves out of view the relation of Man to 
external Nature is a very defective one, and that the 
faculties which bring his intelligence into relation 
with the phenomenaof the external world are suhjects 
for edacntion and for discipline equally important 
with the faculties by which he exercises his reason 
purely upon abstractions. 

24. Then you consider that the mind, if it only 
had the training that could be given by close study, 
of classics, and of pure mathematics, has not had 
so great an odvantoge in training as if the study 
of physical science had been added? — lam quite of 
that opinion ; and I may add that having given con- 
aiderable attention to the reputed phenomena oi' mes- 
merism, electro-biology, spiritualism, &c.. I have had 
occasion (o observe that the teant of scientific habits 
of mind is the source of a vast amount of prevalent 
misconception as to what constitutes adequate proof 
of the marvels reported by witnesses neither untruthful 
nor unintelligent as to ordinary matters. I could 
name striking instances of such misconception in men 
of high literary cultivation or high mathematical 
attainments ; whilst I have met with no one who had 
nndei^ono the discipline of an adequate course of 
scientific study, who bos not ax once recognized the 
fallacies in such testimony, when they have been 
pointed out to him. 

SJi. {Lord Devon.) I oliserve. Dr. Carpenter, that 
your matriculation examinations do not take place 
until the applicant is past 16 ?— Yes, 

26. Being of that age, you see great Ijenefit in 
making natural philosophy and chemiatry part of 
that examination in addition to a certain examination 
in classics, and you consider that not merely as fitting 
a hoy for success in the active business of after life, 
but also as a means of training the mind, and that 
much benefit results from such combination. I should 
like to ask yon whether you would consider that similar 
recommendations exist to the introduction of physical 
sciences at an earlier age. You applied your observa- 
tions to your own candidates for matricniation ? — I 
think that there is great advantage in commencing 
very early. I have commenced with my own children 
at a very early period in training their observing 
faculties simply to recogniie and to understand, and 
to describe correctly what they sec, showing them 
simple experiments, and desiring them to write down 
an account of them j and from my own experience I 
should say that a Iwy of 10 years old is quite capable 
of understanding a very large proportion" of wliat is 
here set down undei' the head of natural philosophy. 

27. (Lord Clarendon.) la there not a danger of 
disturbing the power of sustained attention, if too 
many subjects of instruction are brought before boys 
at an early age? — T think that very much depends 
on the mauner in which it is done. A good teacher 
need never forfeit the training of sustained attention 
by directing that attention to the facts of nature, 
because the attention is as healthfully exercised in 
the observation of what is going on tiefore the child, 
as it is in the study of a book. 

28. Were you at a public school yourself? — I 
was not. 

29. You were at a large classical school, were you 
not ? — I waa brought up in a private school. 



30. A large school ? — About 20 was tlie average 
immber. 

31. Sliould you, fi-om your experience as a boy, 
confirm the opinion which you have now expressed ? ""- ^- 
— In the school in which I was brought up all these 
subjects were taught systematically, and I certainly 
believe that (here was no deficiency there of power 
of attention, and that the training which was given in 
classics and mathematics, which was a veiy substan- 
tial one, was not at alt impaired by the attention to 
these other subjoeis. • 

32. At what age did attention to these subJoctB 
commence at your school ? — I should think that about 
12 years might l>o taken as the average. 

33. Have you any practical acquaintance with the 
system of onr public schools ? — Not practically, I 
know the system generally. 

34. You know the amount of time, perhaps, given 
to particular subjects, speaking generally ? — Yes. 

35. Have you fonned any opinion as to whether 
it would be desirable to diminish the proportion 
of time given, say to classics or mathematics, for 
the purpose of introducing physical science? — I 
have fonned an opinion that at the earlier age, say 
from 10 to 12 or 13, the amount of study given to 
classics nwy be advantageously diminished. I have 
been led lo conclude, from considerable opportunities 
of observation, that those who have commenced classica 
later than usual and have been of average intelligence, 
have by the age of 16 acquired as good a classical 
knowledge as those who have l)eguu eai'lier, whose 
minds have been fixed upon classical study fhr two 
or three years longer. I may state that that is quite 
the opinion of many gentlemen of veiy large experience 
in education, and I believe Imay quote Professor Pillane 
of Edinburgh as entertaining it. Dr. Hodgson, who 
had for a long time a large public school in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester, wrote a pamphlet somo 
years ago in defence of that opinion. 

36. In the cases to which you refer, what had 
been the previons education of the lads liefore they 
took up classics ; of a fair general character ? — 
Yes. I may specify the case of one.of my own sons, 
on whom I thought I would try the plan, partly in 
consequence of the Impression made on lae by Dr, 
Hodgson's pamphlet, aud partly on account of a 
deficiency of bodily and mental vigour in the boy 
himself. The training was geuerni, with French j 
a good deal of attention being given to that language 
becausel quite hold that every child ought very early 
to begin the study of another language, I agree with 
those who consider that we do not understand the 
meaning and the value of language, until wu have 
tried to put our thoughts into u language different 

37. You adopted French therefore partly with the 
view of teaching the principles and application of 
grammar ? — Yes. 

3B. Which is one recommendation as you know on 
which classical instruction is based ? — Yes; and 
I chose French on account of its giving in many 
respects the construction of Latin, 

39. {Mr. Thompson.) You would then prefer to 
begin with French ? — I tbiuk there is a great deal 
to be said for that. I do not say that I would do so 
with every boy j but the observation was drawn from 
me in reference to this question, — whether time 
might be spared from classical studies in the earlier 
period of education, I could quote several instances 
of young men who have shown a very remarkable 
proficiency in classical study at the age of 16 and 17 
who began very late, at 13 and 14. 

40. (Lord Devon.) I understand yon to attach 
very high importance to the philosophical study of 
language ? — Yes. 

41. (Lord Clarendon.) And to its being conunenced 
early ? — Yes. 
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ment of the university in 1849. 
43. In this form ? — Not quite. 
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r- --1.- ^ — .. -.:.. «.:-r: Tiff iK :i«^7vv in >t.-ieuct; : 
-•- ^ -" — ^ -^^ —. — =-.-a.. :r-iJTiiTig required lor 

- '1' -* v^.,. ^.: _, ^ J -.j^ tijrfi 6ci traces. On 
"_ir ■ .- -.' ^..; . :. - — -I .. - ■! iu*» As sxroxig a turn 
■ »^ -»:---"" ::-"..-: i^ 1^- ■ Li -=: s».4i Ijt^ zkji scientific, 

^'■^ - -" " - -1:- l^-T-T: * "Uii*" ..i-Til lis Hies* <» I HrvHlU 
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kai -s-r " i^: Via- -.u'L-i.' ■. : ".. Ujr I'wiiTAiioa ot* the 

.1 -. .:■: ~;*i- ..it;.. !.■- t? V ^^ ;**> JC t.'rip a^uSta* ?— 1 

-:^_:_i *• :-.. j"^_- .? -:ix"-j ^t~r>-- 1 think 



j>liv>U';i: i.'.-vi i i.'.'Ji..-.-.. •». - "_ : v i^» • r'i.L^' i.Vii-'.:-^.i -^t- _i-.-._ 
Jit M*hiH.»L ri« »rjN • -£ :. 1^- Z j,^_ _^ ^T i.'^ • . , L-r"T-r i^ 

cour>o, and ihv iidv-i-iAii-^- "^1 ._ I .^.i.. .•: t""r>^jj£ strV.^ ::l., 
liTtiiri'< :ii ih P:*ll.- :1. :il Ii»- -.-..o l: L'.-r^t L: ■: _3t .-— 
the liiuf iLrtt I wus ~- ,:-i- :^r ..^-j. -•* - ■■ il,*-^. ■ - — 
certaiulv itiiilvi ;. It:'. •-.•;■ il* '.--:r: - r i, --.>^ 
;f»*u«.-i-ally. A: Tita: ::-..- 1 ki-.- i-a.-. -.. ijr_-r 
i>t natural lii-i-rv : a:..i I •.:.>»-^ ,-. v. i.- -^«. .7 . ;i-.- 
19 1 a n<:<; I >t' Ii I V J I a \ i I i :: • :j >:.•*■ : t .'^ -.- :^-. ;_ r.i . :.•.-:" ~ . :. 
and \)i'\u*r J«-d u* s-f^rk ;w -.!•::.:.:■: ' ..-^-.^ 1 --^ 
hiil;j«;riK on u'hji.'ii i/ii-d^.iL.*- i- : .i...*^:, V..4; .-^*^-. 
ni*', to <!inr«'i njy aiu-iJiion to jiU^-':^ :.-%>:-.- >,. . 
jiliyi*iolo;/y,--pljyfrioJ->-ya^ \jix^'\ o: r.t; .t** ii..;/^.-. .:' 

itU. Mad you any orfiahioij l<; ob»»iri vf; ^i a^-U'ftfi tithi 
iIk'ii- w;i:. oni- rhij-^ of niiml^ wlii<|j ii»d m j^M-at 4^,ti. 
Iiiili* (<ii nialluniufif}-, annllif'i /iff lii<- jdiyxM-a) .^« ^ n'> ^ 
Hnd aiii»iliir loi' lln* fla^-ji'h, i^it ilmf t||<'fi: v/i i< i|,i<<. 
diHi'ifni i> |M> ol' nii'iital j|ii<.|lir/<.|jr( > i'«>, 

rMl. 1*0 V'Ui iiol f-oh'-id^i thill II ix i^n iijjiJiv lo a 
lioy wliM Huiv lia\c a hiin I'oi l||i- mi'mii/'<:ji of oli urvH- 
tioii 01 lor ■^iMiiifil PK'iviii'f'H, timl )f<f fiiiM no in- 

••J-U^Ji*' MMOMT ll|i iu this MllK' h^ ill JH, ij|i 

to ih" Iim; III tlin iiiiiviirHily 'f.^l i'vrl ilml 

« (|ilih' fHiliHllfd tliiillJif'K. li mif'li 
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^>L ^c=^rui<n of 
:u. 2*^T^^^ ack&ce rt- 

'- - — - '-^^ -i-;t =>i*ri c y^ :tr-TLast h is done ta 

-L^- r..ii -..L-.- ^-.■z=:i^-.j^i^ . 4 r: V jnu^ ago JUvU 

-^•-^ ■• " - -'-:'-- T-r-"..r- iJr t. = IkTi ilir S«C A UTISC whlch 
•f ^* -^-t-' "-Il-T £J-~T ;. IJjr liUBricf^ W sC-kools IBf 

i:.;A.'i.-. .:. -.-:.•;. ::. .'.^ ;,v; i^juL ,C ^«{;^:fs ihmi OM 

v.>.j. ^,: :/r ;;,*: ti^^r^r^^^^^ ^^^^ -aiitMi, with 
1.*. //^v.;. ;-'. ;y/-*. y*-- «>: ^."b/.Ltcu i^ccscauou to the 
'/.//j/f,'.;, *rfA.;f ^: ,.:*:. Vj wLi.t I «^^'*r die Dean of 

J*nw:-J it lij,: ':X'/-iJ<rI*/>: of lhe»Ji5WVrg which Jgot. 

On' in4>T4'f, a youni: iiwizi not alove :3D reanof age, 

^./, ]>*/ you think that iL«.- iriiiid, ordlLarilv speak- 
niiiy i- ;tv :i|>! ior tht: t^xK'ix'i^L' of it* fw:4jlties upou the 
Mjhji.i'i^ or naiuiaj M;i«rljce as upon gmuinar and 
muUnimUt'Ail nuhjcciB, at the early period of life ?•— 
I »-houIiJ ^ay more ko ; tliat it is more easy to fix a 
v.UMh iitt«'iiiiou upou bomethiog which it sees, than 
u\nm an abHlfuclioii. 
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(j6. Do you think tlmt ill Lh«t point ol'view, iu fiit-t, 
it iii ea i'lu- atuliject bultci' cali^ulutod to call out a 
heoltliy nciiuD ol' the reaeoniu|j |iow ers llinu llie mora 
iibstrapl gubjecte of granuotr and mnlUtniutkB ? — I 
think it ia, at.tho aaciy period. I think that a liul of 
fi-oin 10 to la yews oi' age is belter fiiud to bt- led lo 
-ohservo wid reason upon, whut he ohserves in objective 
lihenomcnii, ibnn lie in to rtiuton upon abstractious. 
i think that Irnm nay 12 years of age, the powers 
may bu hiKiltliliilly exitrcised upon absii'actioRB ; but 
as tar us I cAn judge, a child iu ieamiof; a Ixnji^age 
leui'Ud by Pot« pai'ely or aliuost purely up to gay 12 
'.years ol' age ; but after tliat he liegiiis, if hu is well 
.Caught, to undersCoad tbo rationale (no to speiik) of 
tlio rules, hut it is a mere inattLT of memory with 
-him up to that time. 

67. In ftict you doubt whether iu Uie cultivatioti 
of language the reitsoniug powers are much exeivised 
at all at that time ? — Yes. 

(iH. Aud iit it upon that groutid also in part that 
-you have suggested the propriety of deferring the 
attempt to l«acb the goienlific study of grammar, 
■BMch as is required in tie cultivation of the cla.s- 
-Meal languages lo a later period ? — Yes ; pai-tly for 
-that reason, imd partly because the beauties of a 
classical aathor caunot be understood in the earlier 
period, A hid of 12 years if reading Virgil, for 
instance, will 1 think not have much appreciation of 
the huauty of his style and diction unless he is a lad 
of a remarkably poetic turn of mind. I do not think 
Horace can lie at all nndcratood by a lad 12 years of 
i^e ; that poet's turn of thought would he quite 
unintelligible to him, usually speaking. 

69. Have you been sufficiently in company ivith 
youths emerging ii'om childhood, to say whetlier iheru 
is in your opinion at all a natural curiosity which arises 

jki that time lor the observation and crnnpreheuRiou of 
the pheuoiQCna of nature ? — I ahouM say there !». I 
■liBveaeen a great deal of youths of different ages iu the 
course of my life. I h:ive been always intcTBHted in 
education, and have seen and known a groat deal of 
what tnkes place in education among the humblci- 
clnsws; and amongst them there is most decidedly 
a readiness of obscrvution, and a readiness of power 
of Bpprehensimi and of rrnsoning upon phenomena of. 
nature, which shows that that mnst be universal. 

70. Have yOu observed that besides that power 
there is a curiuHily with regard lo the phenomena nnd 
on interest in tliatsunse with rngard to the phonoinena 
-of the outward world ? — I think there Is if it is not 
Irepi-esscd. My opinion is that the tendency of public 
school education is ti> repress all that curiosity, lo 
withdraw the atiention so conipli.'Icly from those sub- 
jects that it has no development. 

71. With regard to the study of language, I think 
you said that you hod had some op|>ortunity of iib- 
«ervii^ that youths who began Utei' could make so 
"much progress owing to the different state of their 
Acuities theji as that iJiey could recover the oAianiit 
that liad been lost to the study of longui^e by dwfwring 
it ?.— Yea ; providing always that their mental habits 
havebe«ii properly tnuneil, that the power of sustained 
attention for instance has been exei^ised in other 

72. Are you aware whether there ha« ever 
been established any school in which there has 
been a systematic attempt to teach the cla«elcal 
languages at a lat(>r period of life in preference to 
tcniching them earlier according to the common sys- 
tem 'f-^—l am not aware that that has boon carried 
out on a large scale. 

■■' 73. But your own observation, as I understand 
"you, has supplied you with the facts ? — I have seen 
Many iudividnala. 

74. (Afr. Tkoinpson.) IndivlduaU-who have really 
distinguished themseives you mean ? — Yes, 
- 75. (Mr. Vdughtln.) In speaking of the physical 
Sciences as an instrument of education early in life, 
can you tell us what you would include amongst 
those physical sciences ? — I should include very 
Oinoh what ta laid down iu this programme, as 



regards natural philot^nphy and ftlicmistry ; but 1 
should also inchide sumc irainuig in iliu natural 
sciences, loology, botany, and physiology, becaiut.- 
I think tliat thpy exercise an order of liicullics 
distinct from what are exercised hKiv The ecicncen 
of olassilication are 1 think wry VHlunble in Iraininfr 
the mind iu oliscrvariou of oomplex phenomena. 
Every animal, every ]>lant, to a zootogibtl and ii 
betanist, is a complex assi\mbluge of phenomena. 
Now in the physical sciences the pheiioniunu an? 
reduced lo iheii- simplest form ; but the dccum- 
posiiion nf these complex combinations, oud then the 
reconipositiou of ihaa in classilicalion is I think ii 
most valuable exercise to the mind. 

76. I asked tio qucMtiou because I observe Ihat the 
science which I uitderatand you to have particularly 
cultivated, which is physiology, is omitted amongst 
those that arc required for matricalation ? — Yes. 

77. Can you tell ns what is the Tuasou of that 
omission ? — I think that pliysiology was considereil 
too advanced a subject. It is included in all iho 
later examinations. Our Bachelors of Arts have to 
go through an examination in physiology as well a" 
Bachelors of Science. It is an elementary exasiina- 
tioii, but I think it was considered a subject more I'oi- 
the advanced student. I would not say physiology at 
so early an age, but the sciences of claflsiflcoIJon, such 
as zoology and botany. 

7^. What is the age at which you think physiology 
might be usually commenced ? — I think it might be 
combined with iioology, because im one can learn 
Koology in the modern sense without some knowledge 
of the structure of animals. Zoology was formerly a 
science of mere classification based on external cha- 
racters ; but now the whole randern system of soology 
knng based upon a knowledge of internal structure, it 
is impossible to study it without that knowledge, and 
with that knowledge the elements of physiology would 
-bo almost necessarily combined ; for instance, the 
structure of the respiratory apparatus in tlie difffereut 
groups of the animal kingdom is a matter oi' the 
highest importance in classifieation ; the difiirrence 
between a tish (for instance) and an uir-breathiug 
animal in based on iliat dit^brenee of respiratiou ; so 
that the mode in which all the leading fuuctioUH 
of life are perforuied necessarily comes to bo iearni 
In zoology without making a special study of 
physiology. 

79. Then is it or is it not the coae that [)liyeiology 
H|>plies the truest and most philosuphioal priacipteH 
of classification ? — Uutjuestionably. 

80. Therefore the classificalory part c-an hardly hi: 
learnt intelligently without some knowledge of those 
principles ? — That is so. The classification is rather 
i'oundwl on the structure, while the science of phy- 
siology deals with iha action. The knowledge ol' 
structure is esseutial to both. It is essential on ihe 
one hand to a true eoological claasid cation, it is 
essential on the other band to a kuowlodgo of tlie 
function. 

81. Now with regard to their bearing on literary 
studies: do you think that the mixture of tlie physical 
sciences with the literary studies would be n mixture 
which would be conducive of lieuefit to both, or other- 
wise ? — I think decidedly conducive of benefit, because 
I cannot think chat any mental ti-aii'ing can be really 
adequate, which is one-sided ; and again, all experience 
shows that a change of study from one subject to 
another is advanti^eous in this way, that it is a 
positive refreshment to the miud. I believe that a 
lad who has been exercised a certain number of tioors 
in the study of language, or in the study oi' mathe- 
matics, would enjoy going to the study of phy^oal 
science. If it is properly handled by a good teacher, 
he would enjoy that as much as he would enjoy going 
into some desultory course of reading for recreation. 

82. In fact the exchange would produce very much 
less physical exhaustion thiin the contiouauoe of the 
same stndy for the same namljor of hours ? — Yes. I 
ifeel sure of that. I may meniion that there is at 
present going on a good deal of inquiry in rogard to 
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BAL the number of liours which can 1» hoalthfiiilj- em- 
mCE. ploywt in »ludv by the cliuw "f children who miend 
- tho Nuimiiiil wi'd Briiish St'luwls ; and it i» a aubjecl 

*j?^" ill whicli I have lakon a jtroai deal of interest. I 
i. ■ havo happeni-d to conic in contact with a good many 
[IMS. iwtUfiduiibi who arc wbrking out experimenta in 
^— ai«t««nl way^ aiid there is a very general conTiction 
ua»ngt<t th* bolter and more intelligent class of 
nuiBitm in thuM.' schoois, that fonr hours a day is as 
iua«hucMi be healthfully employed in purely in tel- 
keiual awiuirement by children of that claas. Now I 
bvKoTri that the allowance which is healthful for chil- 
>jin> uf tlMt claMt may l<o perhaps doubled for thoee 
4>f nn edncalei class. 

83. {f.ord Clarendon.) At what age ?— Say from 
8 to 12 ; but the prevalence of this conviction sfaoWH 
that tbo mHKterB practiually do not find that ibe 
children learn moruwlio are at school for 6 or 7 hours, 
than thoHu who are at school for only irom 3^ to 4 
hours. 

84. (Mr, Vaughiin.) Do you think tliat you would 
find a different, that is a larger moaaui-e of Lours 
auitahlo to health if there was this difference in 
studiea at different times of the day ?— Yea, I feel 
sure of it. .... 

85. I suppose you any that as a physiologist .' — 
Cert.ainly, 1 should lie very sorry to be tied down to 
one study all my life. 

86. I mean aa to the efiect on the constitution ? — 
Tes, I am speaking us a pUyeiologist decidedly. I am 
quite satisfied of it as a fact in our mental consritutiou. 

87. {Mr. Tw'uhloH.) You nii-ntioned a difference 
of the time that might be devoted lo intellectual 
occupation iu that class and in another class. Will 
you explain why there was a difference? — I think 
that the children of educated parenlii have much less 
difficultv in applying their minds to intellectual 
Btudv. ' It is a much less effort to them to apply their 
inindB, thiui it is to children of uneducated parents. 
I am satisfied that there is an inheritance of aptitude 
for intellectual pursuit?. I think I might say that 
as much as eight hours a day could be given lo iiiiel- 
lectnal study by the child of an educated slock, with 
no worse result, no more fatigue, than four houi-s by 
the child of an unedu rated stock. 

88. (Sir S. Xortirole.) You eajd just now that 
you thought there were iii8t«ncc9 of boys taking up 
the study of classics late, aud if they were properly 
trained in other ways making up for the lost time by 
the sujieriority of their power of applitiation and of 
learning. Do you think that that might be tlio case 
also in the study of physical science, that a boy talking 
to study physical science late intght make up fw lost 
time by beginning at an age at which bis powers were 
more developed ? — I have no doubt he might mnlce 
up for lost time : but I think that the natural period 
for commencing the study of physical science ia at an 
earlier age, because I think any right system of edu- 
cation will take up the faculties in the order of their 
development; and it ia quite certain that the observing 

I faculties are developed before the reasoning powers. 

An infant daring the first year of its life is educating 
its observing facalties in a way we really scarcely 
give it credit for ; and the training of the observing 
faculties by attention to the ])henomena of nature, 
both in physical and in natural science, seems to me 
to be the natural application of time at the age of say 
from 8 to 12. 

89. In the case you spoke of, of a boy beginning 
classics not earlier than 12, and gaining on others by 
the time he was 16, yon said he bad had training 
in the French language at an earlier period? — 
Tes. 

90. You may consider, I suppose, the training in 
any language as preparation for the training in 
another. Therefore, in the case of that l»oy the 
training in language or in grammar was begun at an 
early age, was it not? — Yes, but nothing like the 
time was gi"'- *" it which would have been given 
U} classic euppoT^ing he had been going 
Uiruugb Usstcal training. 



91. Do you not think, then, tfaftt your ciT:giiinent 
resolves into this, that to begin studying claeeics 
through French is a good way of beginning to stadj 
them ? — That was the point to the best of my recol- 
lection very strongly advocated by Dr. Hodgson in 
an article which ho wrote on the subject in, I think, 
the Westminster Review, which was afterwards pnb- 
liahed separately. 

92. I understood you a little while ago in answer to 
question put by Lord Devon to say that you though 
room might be made in our system of education tor 
the early study of physical science without overwoii- 
ingthe hqy by putting off the beginning of the Btudy of 
classics till a ratber later period of life. Thnt was eo, 
was it not ? — Yes. 

93. At the s.ime time you supported your ar^- 
meat by the case of a boy who had studied French 
as an introduction lo the study of Latin and Greek, 
and had not suffered in his classical studies Ly 
deferring them, Woohi you not think that a hoy 
would suffer in the study of languages by wholly 
giving his early years to the study of phyaical 
science, and not taking np language at all till he 
pot to the age say of 12 ?— Y'es, I think he woaki. 
I think that neglecting the studv of language alto- 
gether would be a very undesirable thing ; but what 
1 mean is this, I should prefer to see the facalties 
which are concerned in the cultivation of physical 
science trained at the earlier period, because 1 beliere 
that is the natural period at which the observing 
faraltifs and the elementary reasoning processw may 
be U-si cultivateil, and the period at which the mind 
is not prepared for the more advanced cultUK rf 
language. 

94. But-is it not the period at which it is also pre- 
pared for the commencement of the oullorp of 
language? — Cerminly, but then I think all that the 
culture of language may give ai that period may be 
given in a smaller number of hours than are usuaily 
devoted to it, 

95. (Mr. Tion^ot,.} You would say that verbal 
memory was as striking « eharaclcristic of vbt 

young minds a? the tendency to observation ? 

Certainly, and I consider that the training in a 
language is a most valuable insirnmeut for cull*. 
vating the verbal memory, 

96. (Sir S. A'ortkfole.) Has it ever sinick yoo 
that there is a period in a boy's life, perhaps at tlio agt 
of 13, H, or lo, when the moral character eeenis (o 
be developed rather than the intellectual, when tlitn 
is a pause in the power of acquiring inlellecliial 
knowledge, and a development of mora] charncter?^ 
1 am very much of thnt opinion. 1 wonld not i«t 
there was a pause. I think that the introduction of ■ 
new element, so to speak, the moml element, mudifitt 
the exercise of the intellectual powers. 

97. But that the period before that is the time in * 
l>oy's life in which he ought to acquire a good de*l of 
the routine and rudiraentarv knowledge ho is to r ^i A f , 
use of in after life ? — Y'es. ' 

98. And this knowledge he can acquire with IcMdis- 
taste and more advantage than he would if it were left 
to ft later period. Would it not be the case that with re- 
ference to the disagreeable pai-t of the beginning ofLatiB 
and Greek, he would acquire it better in the earlier 
years before that development of the moral eysiem 
begins ?— In the cases to which I liave alluded, those 
ihnigs that are so disagreeable to the child have not 
Iwen felt so disagreeable lo the youth beginning at 
a later period. I may give a curious illustration flxwn 
nuother subject which occurs to me. I remember 
hearing Professor Key, of University College, mentian 
that he had in early tUe a private pupil, who had gone 
through the complete Eton course, whicJi at that time 
was only classical. Even ordinary arithmetic was not 
tnnght, much less any mathematics ; and he happened 
to find out accidentally that this young man, an intelli- 
gent young man in other respects, not oalv had never 
learned his multiplication table, but did* not know 
there was such a thing as n multiplication tahk-. He 
WM buying several pairs ol" silk stockings iu a dHft 
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and to find out bow mucli hu hnd lo pi 
ing the price of one pair lo tlie iwcomi pnir imu 
that to the Ihiril |»iir. And so ou. When be found 
bow much )iis lubnur ivould be tiicilUnh-d by tbe 
muUi plication (able, he iipplied himKelf to innator 
it, and learnt it off in the course of a few days with 
the keenest pIcaHure'. 

99. (Lord aaTendoii.) How long ago was that ? 
— In the pre-matliemntical period ut Eton, I tipppoee. 

100. (SiV S. NoTthcotc.) Would you ndvoente 
putting off teaching a child the uullipIicKlion Table 
till he became conecions by his own experience of 
the iieceseity for it ? — No. I merely mention it as 
an illnstrnlion that thiii|fs whicli arr eommonly re- 
Rardi'd as very di.-'agi^^nble, when better understood 
may come to be pleawnut. So 1 hnve obiserved in 
claHsicBl study tbtit when the rationale, if I may uae 
the word, of ihe cnseM, the genders, and the coimlruc- 
tion of verlw coiues to lie appreeiRted as a matter of 
intelligence, they are learnt with far less difficulty 
than when acquired merely by rote. 

101. Your experience is cjiicfiy drnwii from ihnsc 
young men who come as caudidales for ndniifsion to 
the Loudon University, is it not ? — Yea. 

102. Are not by fur ibe larger pi-oiMirtion of those 
youug men who inifiid to pursue physical studies in 
after life ? — No ; by uo mcuus a large projwrtion of 
thoije who go on to our arts degree. 

103. So that you think they nffoi'd n fair sample of 
the rising gencrutiou ? — Tcs. 

104. {Mr. Twislelon.) A que.ition was asked as to 
the possibility of a boy well cullirated in classics 
making up nilerwards for deficiency in the natural 
Bciencee. Would therenotbea distinction between Ibe 
sciences of observniion and the sciences of ejtperimen I. 
Is it likely rhat a grown up person or a boy beyond a 
certain age would make np for neglect of the exercise 
of the faculty of observaiiou ? — I think not so well. If 
I am allowed to do so, I mity mention my own ex- 
perience in the matter. My greatest difRculty in the 
pursuit of systematic xoology and botany has arisen, I 
am quite satisfied, from the circumstance that 1 was 
not early trained in those sciences. I can recognise 
a Howerorau auimnl when I see them, and I can 
remember their names. I have no difficulty as to 
verbal memory ; but I bare a difficulty in connecting 
the two things, ihe flower or the animal and the 
name; and I belie ve that if I had had an early 
training in the hiibit of syslemalie noinenclatnre, 
I should not have expti'ieiieed tliat difficulty in Inter 
life. 

105. Is it not lo a certain extent the case with re- 
gard to tlie faculty of obscrvstion, as with regard to 
aptness for rapid calculation in arithmetic, that the 
habit should bo acquired caiiy ? — Yes. I am very 
strongly of that opiniou, and I know that it is very 
easily acquired under propei' training. The late Pro- 
fessor Henslow studied the method of teaching natural 
science, I believe, as carefully as any one, and be was 
wonderfully succeesful in ^trauiing that order of 
faculties. 

106. As a member of the Council of the Royal 
Society, are you acquainted with some recommenda- 
tions with regard to the introduction nf the physical 
sciences as a study into public schools which were 
made by them ? — 1 have before me the minutes of 
Ihe Council of the IStli January 1857, containing the 
report of a Committee appointed to consider the 
question which had been brought before the Council, 
whether anv measures could be adopted by the Go- 
vernmeut or Parliament thitt would improve Ihe posi- 
tion of science or its cultivators in this country ; and 
amongst various recommendations which were made 
were these two at the commencement — " 1. The 
'* Committee regard with much satisfaction the steps 
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■A\Ks for ndvnncing the GEN£BAIi 
" study of physical science by including several EVIDENCT 
" branches of it in the public examinations, and 
" express tlieir hope that the improvement thus , 
" introduced may receive the exlenniun which the 
" interests of science require, and that the public 
" schools may be thei-eby induced lo make physical 
'■ science Bu integral partof their couine of education. 
" 2. The Conimitt4;e recommend that the eatablish- 
" ment of classes iu metropolitan and provincial 
" schools, where those who have not lie means or the 
" opportunity of studyiug at the universities may be 
" taught in the elements of physical science on a 
" systematic plan, be promoUtl by grants from Go- 
" vernmeiit in aid of such funds as may be locally 
■' coatributed for that purpose." These recommen- 
dations were adopted by the Council, and were for- 
warded to Government. The second has since been 
acted on by the Department of Seienco and Art. 

107. {Ltird Clarendoti.) With reference to that 
recommendation I would nsk whether you are not 
aware that at our great public schools the professed 
object is to train the mind ?— Yes. 

108. Some of them I believe consider that they 
adopt Ihe best possible means for Irolning the mind 
by Ihe study of classics and mathematics ? — Yes. 

109. la it ihc result of your experience that by the 
exclusion of the physical sciences, and of the methods 
of iuvesligation employed in their study, that the 
mind does not receive as good a training as it might 
do ? — I have been acquainted with several gentlemen 
who have passed with distinction through a course 
of public school and university training, and who 
have eoiifessed to me with regret (heir inaptitude lo 
undersluud any scientific subjects whatever, — their 
want not only of the knowledge but of the mental 
aptitude. 

110. That is lo say that you consider that the 
physical sciences and methods of iuvesligation call 
forth different faculties of the mind from those which 
are developed by the studies <)f mathematics and 
classics ? — Yes ; I think so very decidedly. 

11 J. And that therefore by neglecting the physical 

scieuce.t those faculties lie dormant if they existed 'i 

Yes. 

112. {Mr. Vauffhan.) I wish to understand ■ pari 
of your evidence about which I am not quite clear, i.e., 
whether you considered ihat the cultivation of lan- 
guage at the earlier period of life did not commonly cul- 
tivate the understanding, but only the verbal memory, 
or chiefly so ? — I do not think it cultivates the higher 
mcnlHl faculties, because I think they aro not in a 
state ready for cultivation nt that period of life. 
There are various faculties which it does lend to 
cultivate, and to which I think it gives a very valuable 
Iraiinug ; but I do not think that the study of lan- 
guage can be insisted on, say from 10 to 12, as a 
meaus of intellectual discipline beyond a limited 
degree ; and for that limited degree it seems to me 
that s comparatively small number of hours are quite 
sufficient. What I depreeitte is the almost exclusive 
direction of the mind at Ihat period to the study of 
language. 

113. {Mr. Twiihton.) If your views are correct 
would there not be this advantage that iu regard to a 
modern language the pronunciation could be lenrnt 
at a period when it could be learnt much better than 
afterwards ? — Yes. It is quite certain that children 
learn the pronunciation of language ss a sjieaking 
language much more readily than adults, and even 
more readily than young persons from 12 to 16. 
They are not afraid, they dash into it, they have no 
modesty to restrain them, no mavvaite konte. Every 
family that has been abroad knows perfectly well that 
its younger members come out in that way best. 



The witness withdrew. 
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Ui/ittrii VloMndiin.) I believe, Wr Chwlrs y«« 
Ai>tt llt# «u*h(ir !>)' Mfi'inl w'irk« on nwHry ■' — ^**- 

«; AImi nr 'IVhvxI* i<i Norili Am^Hca ?— Ye*. 

II.' Aiitl »«» Hn- H VeWtm «fi\if Bnjfcl 8f<rirtr ? — 
Y«i. 

4, t \joHi'V(i yvw lofik ^onr dpjijroe M Oxford ? — 
YV«. 

"a, (Mr. TttUlelOH.) I bvlicve vmj look konoun mt 

(i. Aii<I j'liu rct'rivt!!) u ducUr'n dt-grve «t OxTwrd 

oU I"' W'Vl'll ^Dllllt Hgtl ?— YtfU. 

7. (/.ore/ Clarendon.) An we know your ■iitii- 
tion liw loii([ liopii lurw4 Id I lii» ■ubjwn, 1 woul.l beg 
M Mk yoti, lu tliu I'ovuU iiC yciur ulnwrvutioii utd ek- 
iKvloncu, whnt you i^oiiKi(lcT(!il Ui be the poaiiiun of 
pliyaical Ht'tuiico nii<1 nnturnl liintory in this coualry, 
lu fftT M rejini'ls «iir pdiicinioiinl iiyBH.'iii ? — I tiiiik it 
i* hiirdly too •liinig u term lu my that ihey have i<een 
ignnnnt. 'I'ticto Iim bvon h uiuve of late iii the uni- 
wmtiiw lo ivi>toni ihi'in Mutiewhut lu tlmi pliwe which 
lln>y formally hold iit » liiiie wlien llie wiciicea were 
vaaeii Im« ndviuicud, but when in pi-opoiliow Ui what 
was then kuown thoy h^ld a very fair poniiioo. and 
withiu tlie liwt 200 yowo I consider them to hare 
bcoti diiprivcii of the proper position which they once 
hfdd. Till! public schools lieing modelled in a great 
mcnsum on the nystcni of the univernities, they hare 
in like rauuner entirely neglected them, eyen in tliO!« 
cchoole where they are educnted sometimes up to <be 
age of 17 or 18. 1 think therefore that in that 
period of the progress of a nation when these hraoclics 
of knowledge Imvc lioen ui'qniring more and more im- 
porlaitce, both theoretically and praeticallT. that b^ 
been precisely the lime wlien they liave been more 
and more excluded Croui the tettching of tlie higher 
cjwses of thin country. 

' 8. To wliat wiKild you atirilwtc the neglect of 
tliem Ntudien tlMt ha" Ix-en ubiiwo at Uie schools 
in particular ?^I think that the nclioola being pre- 
paratory, in a gr«M meanure, lu ib« universities 
they fram« iheir ayilem in regard to tfaoxe mibjecla 
(vhich are to oljlain the cliiel' r<vwaril§, prize*, and 
hunouri) at the univurnity. Although ■ large propor- 
tion of tiie bovH atuur larger schoob do not go lo the 
uitiverkitiea (I do not know what projionion, hut I 
kimw that it in very large,) nevertheless the syHiem is 
pUna^ an if they were all going there, and whalerer 
bo the plan adopted at ibo univemilieH, and particu- 
larly whatever mny be the matriculation, ihe entrance 
tixamination lo the niiiveriiity, that will in no i^mall 
degree govern what l>i (aught in public schooin if sny 
britnch of knowledge ja entirely omitted. I am not 
speaking now of geology, of my own branch, or any 
particular one, but tnological science, chemiatry, 
natural history, ge^ilogy, or mineralogy, are all so 
inttmately connected that if the elements of any one 
are to a certatn degree mastered, it will train (he 
mind io the same way, and l>e the same exercise, and 
what f consider very useful training, and which to a 
certain extent the study of the classical languages and 
literature will not furnish. I am not at all advocating 
a very great number of these things )>eiag langht, in 
order Ihat every public school should be the same, but 
if there is a representativo of one or more of tJiese 
branches that will in a great degree answer the 
purpose. 

9. Tou consider that as there is no demand for 
physical scieneee and natural history at the uni- 
verHilies there is no attempt to supply them at the 
schools ? — £x4Gtly ; (bat is a great reason. How- 
ever, It must not t>e t'orgotten that tliose schoofanaeters 
are brought up in the universities without a knowledge 
of the boienciw and natural history, and having no such 
knowledge, it is very natural that n great number of 
them should unterioin some prejudice or think very 
slightingly of lliom. If the first, second, third, fourtli, 
and 111' 'rn of a great school are all chosen out of 




•f pi?, 
devdoped 1*4 iDCfCMed, 
ijwtimmbmk of l^ MUTervitiec mnd of tke id 
hare hecMnc, frosM there beiag fewer p e o f fa i 
to tieaeh (besn r — I do. 

11. Tku tbey hav« l>Ue« «4r &«)m tke Am 
wbick yoa referred jast now wkea the^* did 
Fcrtaia place bo«b in sdwMts aad in ODiTn 
<^itiie m. I bare n»dea:voDred is « «luiptcr O 
wrote ia my fin* (ravels in Atoeries, it 
lovically bow it rune about ibat (be 
did not go on tacking these labjectA. 
is sometiines eappoc«d that this depea<I- 
mtamm upon wbetber yoa teadi bj le4-nirea or 
trstefB like that of coUe^ tstor?. I do net ' 
ihai qnite a fair waj of viewio* ibc mlijert. 
uot ibiiik it is a quesiioD of whelbpr yoa are to' 
by public leciam or doL I ihrnk that tl is 
important tbaa iltat. Ii '» (be tjuei'tion of wfa 
in a very large sdvool, we will *»y ibat bas a ; 
many hundred pupils, yoa will divide the mA_ 
amongst a greni nuiabpr of inen whoi, bnTing ]i 
lilieral edncalMMi, lave devoted ibeir tune 

to some faranefa, sneh ae history, Gre<-k, * -ii»»_ i 
pbilosopby, chemistry, or geolo^. Ii is a qi 
whether yoa will bare tbe safajeet* divided to a _ 
an extent as yoa can, wid yoa may do (hat in ll 
schools to a certain extent, iboo^b not to ireJI afl{ 
tbe university. Tbat is tbe qnetfion. in wbaiv 
manner you (each, wkitlier you teaeb a snnU ni 
in a room like this, or whether yna bare a 
lecture room, still ibr; 'tuition of subdiristcfa at 
snigects is in my opinion by far tbe mc 
(oward!> efficient teaching ; and it baa eo 
oor English universities, that what vi'aa the 
plan of our academical system, as well ssof all Sn 
was entirely npeei at ihe lime f^ tbe 
consequence of the collies — private 
usurping tbe powers and teaching of tbe univcc 
wholly rev<^ul ionising the system, and canatig 
in every one of ihet« separate colleges iberv *li 
only he two or three tutors, each of whom sbouM II 
almost everything, and who could not paesifaly i 
divide tbe Invncbes of human knowledge. Then 
I think they did quite right in giving u|i sr t' ei ' Jil 
but the small number of subjects for wbirb ibejr i 
competent, for in most of these colleges (ber t 
obliged to take orders at a certain period. Th 
think Itas worked in the universities and in the 
and ha« made it far more difficult to ititrodncB' 
elements of a greater number of studies (b«n 
wise it woold have been. 

12. Von would consider, then, tliat aldtou^ 
great majority of boys educated at our public " 
do not go to Ihe universities, yet the requh 
of those who do go to the universities in fact r 
the system of the school ? — Quite so. 

13. Therefore you would say that the n 
do not have that education that you think wotiM 
best for them, and in fact are sacritii ~ 
minority who are proceeding lo the universities 
Yes. 

14. {Lard Lyltelton.) Taking the p&rtici 
schools which we have to deal with, £ton. Ham 
Westminster, Charterhouse, St. Paul's, Hng 
Merchant Taylors', Shrewsbury, and WinefaesK 
are you prepared to suy whether Ihe majority in d 
body of schools go to the university or not ? — Nfl 
am not quite prepared to say, but I feel coi;fideul t 
if you exclude those who are obliged to go beca 
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tbey lire going into tlia tliurch liiat yuu will liud il 
is i[uilo a minority wlio go lo the universities. 

15. Oi- who iaten<l lo go, or who go there with a 
lic'Wto going to the universities? — I do not pretvnd 
to a»y. 

16. You Buy "unless you exelude tliose who are 
" neceHsai'ily led to take orders." Do you think it ia 
not Sit clear unle.sa that in no ? — Yes. 

17. (Lord Clarendon.) I gather from what you 
W'd j UHt now (hat yuu would bu glad to see introduced 
iuto the louCrictilHtiou exwiiinatiiiii, tu a proof not 
only that they have been studit»l but that Mine 
elemealary knowledge hau been ucquired of the 
science g to which you alluded, natural history', 
zoology, geology, and so ou ? — Yes, nnil chemistry 
and natural philosophy. I was s)>oakin<;r of thti 
matriculutioa at the entrance to the university. 

18, Kut the University of London, but the 
Universities of Oxford itnd Cambridge ? — Yes. 

19, (Mr. Thompson.) That is the scheme adopted 
at tliG Univei'sity of London {hand'nit/ la/ne to the 
utitnesi). That would probably reprewiit what you 
would wiah to have introduced at the old universities? 
—Yes. 

20, (Lord Clarendon.') You would not expect, 
I suppose, m the matriculatiou examination at the 
universitit's that the knowledge eliould be more than 
elemeulnry ? — Merely elementjiry. 

SI. As to the facta, not matlieniatical demonstra- 
tions ?— Quite so. I think it is of immense im- 
portance that these subjecls should be recognised, 
uud however mo<lerate, that there should be a begin- 
ing, because if tliey have not got through what may 
be called the grammar of ttiese sciences, if they have 
not got through the first elementary dJflkuUies, if 
they have not some idea, I should almost say some 
respect, far these things implanted at uu eai-ly period, 
then tliey are at a great disadvantage in after life ; 
even if they incline lo those things, aud even if it 
should happen to be the bent of their minds, as It is 
of some persons much more than others. 

22. You would cousider it a matter of national 
importance that in all the schools which Lord 
Lyttelton has just mentioned these studies should be 
recognised and some elementaiy knowledge of them 
required ? — I should think it would be a very great 
improvement, without in the least disparaging the 
brauches of literature which they now study. If I 
were framing it I should be satisfied with a very 
moderate amount, knowing tlie difficulty there is in 
introducing tliese things when once the system is 
what it has become. 

23. You think that without some early exami- 
nation, or some motive which would moke it necessary 
to acquire those eiementi> & man would most likely 
remain ignorant of tbem all his life ? — I am sure that 
b the Case, and what is worse, that it ycry ollen 
prevents persons of rank and influence from under- 
tok in g these things, from following up these matters 
themselves, and fram being enlightened patrons of, 
and giving a direction to these branches. 

24. At all the public and private schools that 
you know of, physical science and natural history are 
altogether omitted, are they not ? — Certainly. 

25. Kxcept such few instjuices a.s do not interfere 
with the general rule ? — That ia the case. 

26. Of course the more you extend the range 
of these subjects the less you are entitled to ask at 
nn examination ? — Certainly. 

27. With reference to what you were saying jnst 
now that the masters are generallv clergymen who 
have been instructed tor a particular prateesion, and 
have no knowledge of that which Ihey have not 
learnt when young, would your opinion be that at the 
grwit schools there should be some one or two or 
three individuals all of whom should undertake the 
teaching of these sciences, or would you rely u|ion the 
classical and mathematical masters to acquire that 
son of smattering of them: that -would be sufficient to 
enable boys to pass a matriculation examination? — 
I think it would bo a veiy great improvement indeed 



if llitro were one oi' two who, while they were men QENEI 

of liberal education, would have devoted themselves EVIDaL._. 

principally to scientific subjects, I>ecau3c if you dc- ^— 

manded Gemmu or'French to be taught you would ^ Cimf- 

not expect that leaclier to have ilie same amount of ^-S^^-^ 

Gi-eok and Latin that you would require in other 

maatare, so I think it is still more necessary if you have 

a teacher to examine the boys in what ihey may have 

learnt at lectures or in any other way, that he should 

bo a person who has acquired a moderate tunount 

of classic:^, and a more profound knowledge of the 

Bcienco to which ho may have principally devoted his 

life, more than would be possible for the ordinary 

masters who have been all their lives exclusively at 

Latin and Greek. 

28. Have you ever turued your attention to what 
would be a convenient distribution of those sciences, 
such as natural philosophy or chemistry, either for 
the purposes of teaching at schools or for such a 
matriculation examination as you would contemplate 
as useful at the university? — No; I do not think I 
am quite prepared to give an opinion upon tl>at, 

29. Do you happen to be acquainted with the 
diatributioD of these subjectB at the London Uni- 
versity ? — Yes, 

(Mr. TkoniptoH.') Allow me to call your attention 
to the programme of tlteir examination (handing 
it lo the witnesa). 

(Sir Charles Lfftil.) Is there not 
entirely of zoology and botany ? 

{Mr. Thompson.) Yes, a deliberate o 

( Sir Chttrlet Lyell.) I cannot help thinking that, t4 
however small nn extent, there should be in addition 
one or other of those two branches, which belong (o 
quite a dilFerent department. There are n great 
many persons who haie a decided turn for those 
things, and thei'e is a very false idea uiTiong those 
who have never been grounded in such branches, that 
they are comparatively trifling, and do not require the 
same searching mind, and the same severe study, 
'^Qvi of course you can only demand very Httlo from 
boys who are examined in vai'ious languages, but 
suppose a boy, instead of many languages, substituted 
zoology or botany for one of thcui, I think a great 
deal of the same useful exei-ciae of the mind might 
be derived from it. I think they ought not lo Ijo 
totally excluded from the system; there should be 
some one ur other of them taught. 

30. iLord Clarendon.) Having considered, us you 
have, this omission of the physicaL'ciencesat our schools 
and universities as a question of national importance, 
and a matter of national regret, you must be aworo 
that the excuse is always that there is not time, that 
the system now pursued at the schools, aud afterwards 
at the nniversities, is very much devoted to the study 
of classics and precludes absolutely, from want of 
time, the study of these other and important sciences. 
Have yon ever considered that question of time, and 
how these other studies could be Joined to the classical 
stadiea without detriment to tliat which is considered 
to be the basis of our public school education ? — Yes, 
I think that a great deal loo much time is given to 
such tilings as writing Latin aud Greek verses, and 
attempting even at school to acquire a degree of 
proficiency which would be very useful if a person 
specialised It afterwards, but which it is not desirable 
to require of young men before they are 18, and that a 
portion of that which they now acquire at the public 
schools should be lefi to Iw afterwards acquired at ihn 
universities at a later age, and that you should not at 
the expense of omitting these scientiflc subjects de- 
vote so very large a portion of time to the other 
departments. 

31. At our public schools it is generally considered 
that the study of the classics is the best possible 
training for the mind, but would you consider that 
the mind does not get tlie best possible training if the 
study of the physical sciences is omitted, and would 
you consider that the study of physical science calls 
into opei-ation and developes faculties of the mind that 
are not called into activity by classics or mathematics ? 

3 A 2 
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y#^. I do rrio-t 'If* ^W'-*!Iy ; f think iJj*r rf^^rfrnma 

Jli'-/r Ptih\t-i:t' tlmii h- the f-Xfrlu-i'lv*; -t'J'Jv of lh<: 

y/J, Of f Up-i*:* arid m*ih«'fnarj>* ? — V*--. 

X'i. Pun- r/i;irh'-rriatic-? — V*--- I think luarhe- 
JitmU'n afi;/li'"] oJ't'-n 'k^-- iha: whi'rh pure rnaf hematir^ 
viriJJ not do. 

34. ^/x/r// fj^ro/t., 'l'uk'\u» your vktw jl* io iLt 

^ffJit Un\t*tr\HJu:f. not im-r^'lj with a vi'^rw to itroficiency 

in ftnv [Arricuinr l»n*nr-h hut with ref»-renc<:r to the 

mentftJ train in (f ^f-ri'.-rally, of incorfA^raiiijjr physical 

M^'wnee in th'- ;f*'iieral Mu cat ion of iiriti^h youth of 

the iipf/^'r cla"^r.% at wliat ji^'ri'^d of *ffh'i^»l career 

)*horjld vo'i r-*»n-ider it wi-e, -iafi". and fn'/«t l^rnefieial 

t/> I he ohi^et in view to intr^j'lij^e that : won Id vou 

jttt*-t]MfUf: in-tnjction in [diy-i'-ai ^cien'-^- nntil a jrrfjund- 

work wa-< previoa-ly laid of 'da^^^iral li'eniture, or 

would vou coiseurrentlv. a*? it th^-n inij<-t nece^-^rilv Ije. 

with a more iimifr^l dejrre<r of in struct ion in cla-o-ieal 

literature, jrive r-#'riain inrtnicti<»ii in j»hy>ieal "c-ience 

to Ik/V", -:jy fn^cri 9 year? old and upward? ? — Perhap-* 

at ] 1 or 1 2 and upward?^. One riKHild rnn«ider firift 

of all at what age a lar^re numUT of them leave 

Fch^i^ij, "-o that you J-houid en<»iire the inaj^»rity iwt 

lcavin;r uirh^Mjt havin<; a foiiiidaticwi. When I ha/i 

ascertained thar. I should endesivour to take care tliat 

the ape at whi^-h the majority left the frduiol wa* not 

ailowcfil to p;!*« away without havin^r hrr»ken ground. 

hut I quite think timt mo-'X prol^My the Ix'st way of 

iM^innin^ i* tli^- way they iK-pin now, with the ancient 

lan^na^feu. 

35. ft is MonK-times «.nid, and with^reat force, that 
the faculrie.-i of o!>-:- rvatirm rif>eii, wi to say, at an 
earlier periM than ihe rea.-oning p<iwers ? — Ye«. 

.36. Do you think that that would or would not |»oint 
lo the conehj^ion that ?iufh Kciences a.s hotanv and 
chemiHtry, [x-rhap-, aiid «o on, f^hould Ik? communi- 
cated at an earlier pr rirnl r — Ye:*, I have no children of 
my own, but I have nejiliew?- in whom I take as much 
jtitercfit, and I certainlv have ob.served that the 
powerfl of observation and the interer*t of observing 
with accuracy are very early developed indee<l, at 9 
or 10, and they learn a vant deal of other things in 
con»efpieiiee, if they can l>e taught any of these 
branche-. lam sure they get on somelimes in Latin 
very much from the interest they take in the Latin 
narnef>, for instance, of animals and plants. It some- 
times lieips memory in a way that is sur])rising. 

37. Yon think that would l>e a great g<Kjd, but on 
the whole you would prefer their beginning at an 
early jieriod ? — Yes, indeed I should. 

08, (Lord Lyttellon.) I understood you to say 
that thi.'se old establi>hed schooN nmst have a peculiar 
dilliculty in introducing the new studies and diminish- 
ing the old, iK'Causc they are old schools and luive 
an established systimi to deal with ? — Yes. 

39. You are aware of the great number of new 
scIkkiIs which have s[>rung up in England during the 
last few years, and which is increasing ? — Yes. 

4<). Does it apjK'ar to yon that those schools, hav- 
ing no tniditions whatever to aflect them, no csta- 
hlishcfd syst(;m to break in upon, and depending 
absolutely for their existenee on satisfying the demands 
of the public, have a great facility in intnMlucing these 
new studies to any extent that may appear desirable, 
and that if so fhey may establish a very wholesome 
conjpetition with th(; old schools, and to a great 
degriic meet the necessity for the introduction of 
these new studies? — I think that the power and 
influence of fashion, and the imitation of the old cs- 
taldished schools, is so wvy great that you are sure to 
have tln^se proprietary schools modelled to a much 
greater exfent than <^ven the public would naturally 
wish in imitation of the older ones. If you could 
have a slight improvement in the old ones I think 
you would do more grK)d. I have looked to these 
new estiiblishments as calculated to work some reform, 
but I do not think that anything will have so great 
an effect on these very schools you speak of as a 



cbarige or any tJigfat xiK)idificatio& of the f vstem in the 
old -cfa^j*>i«. 

41. Areyoiai all acqaaiLted m-iih the s?j»iem of 
Wellicigton Coile^fe ? — No. 

•^- \^*^ ^'' -'^'t a:»-arrof the extent to whieh jihr- 

-icai *cien^. h.r in*tancr. i- Intnyiucr-*! tber^ ? No. 

I rem«-mfjer heanng it -p»ke:i of by iLe late Prince 
Con.-ort uLrii it was li--ing planneil. bat 1 have not 
had an opf^r^nuniry of toilowing it op. 

4-3. f Mr. I'aMgham.y Do you think that purely 
literary pur-ait* at.d thfr literature of the countrr 
generally would rec*rive l>rneni by a degree of scien- 
tific e-lii'ration and in -i ruction U-ing given in the 
\t\i\f\\o -/Ik^^N and tlie universities in conjunction with 
a literary Hucatiou ?— Indeed, I think it would. I 
think ti.r liteni'ur.- wrnihi gain- I think the literary 
writing* of a man like Hallanu for in«tau€^. who had 
taught hlm-^lf «cienc»^ and natural historr, are of a 
highf-r *tam!» than they wuuld have l^een if he had 
not had tlmt knr»w ledge. 

44. I>> yr.u think that from the iucreafse of 
the cnltivatiun of tho^ branches of knowledge 
thniughont Eurr»j.e there is so much of that know- 
ledge scattered through literary works now tliat 
a literarj- fK-r-on is liardly able' to understand the 
whole comi^-s /.f literature withont some scientific 
attainment:^ ''—Yes, I think so. Perhaps I may be 
pennitte<l to make a suggestion, it is rather a sugges- 
tion tliau anything I wi-h to give as evidence, but It 
is this. I ki;f»w great alarm was manifestcn] bv the 
professors of science in the Scotch uniTersitie:< a few 
years ago, when the competitive system of examina- 
tion was introduced. Several of them wrote to me to 
say, " You know very well that we have supplied a 
•* want which has been caused by the ignorin«r in 
" EngUnd of scientific and biological branches of 
" knowledge, and now if this system of competitive 
" examination is founded, as it 'will be, on the notion 
" of university and public school men. rhev wfZJ be 
" sure to give such a number of marks 'to their 
" favourite branches that we shall no longer have any 
" except the me^lical students, who arelforced to at- 
" tend the scientific department ; they will come, but 
" we shall lose our other students. Suppose a 'man 
" wants to get into the Indian Civil Service, he 
«• must then attend not to the things which we have 
" been teaching in Scotland, and which have been 
" supi>lemental to a certain extent to the wants 
" which the English university system has left 
" unsatisfied. Immediately we shalliose parts of our 
" class, and tlieywill l>e obliged to devoie themselves 
** to Latin and Greek, and tha^ subjects which the 
" English have more exclusively studied." Now Mr. 
Twisleton is one of the examiners, and he will know 
more than I do whether these fears have been realized, 
but it appeared to me at the time to be a ver^- serious 
danger, knowing how very useful a great portion of 
these men educated in Scotland have l^n in filling up 
places, colonial and otherwise, which we could not 
supply from the men brought up in our English public 
schools. 
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45. {Mr. Thompson.) You are now speaking of 
liversitie.-i, not of schools? — Why I mention it is 
is, that at the Scotch colleges they correspond in 
:e to a certain extent. At a place like St. Andrew's 

or Gljisgow the ages of the men correspond with the 
last years at Eton and Winchester. 

46. (Lord Clarendon.) 18 and 19? — About \^ 
17, and 18. ' 

47. (Mr. Thompson.) After getting a degree at 

St. Andrew's they come to Cambridge ? Y'es, very 

often. Therefore, if you have in any way modified by 
these late reforms — ibr I consider them great reforms 
— if the competitive examinations have in any degi«e 
forced the Scotch universities out of their old system, 
it is the moix* desirable to have some change. 

48. (Mr. Twisleton.) Are you aware that under 
the present system of marks for competitive examina- 
tions in the East Indian Civil Service it is possible 
for a young man to obtain an appointment without 
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ege of Lttliu or Greek whatever ? — I was 
._ _ 'lliaf. 

49. In your geological i uveal i gat ion ti in Gemuiny 
have you become iwqmuiiteii witli many literary men 

50. Among the claKS of literary men is there 
greater or less knowledge of the phjHical PcieaeeB 
than in England ? — There is decidedfy more general 
knowlfd;;e even where there is no special knowledge. 
They undei'Hlaixl a gctat deal more what we are about 
thnu the lih>rary men and ctaei^ical scholai'i) of this 

51. Are you aware of the Bysteni of the German 
gymnasiA ? — Yee, I have sume idea of i(. 

52. Are you aware thut a ccrlaiii number of houi-s 
a week is set u|>art there for instruction m tUe 
physical eciences ? — Yes, 

53. Are you diapoh«d to attribute the greater know- 
ledge of litei-ary men in the phynieal scieueeH there to 
the insti'uction which they may have receii'ed in the 
aehiiols ? — Certainly ; I am sure that is the reason of it. 
There is generally in a moderate sired gymnasium a 
master appropriated to the teaching of these branches, 
and sometimes he has a considei-able knowledge of the 
Bcietjce, devoting himself in the holidays to some favo- 
rite branch, but obliged to get up n knowledge of a 
good many different onea. hjiiI to teoeh the elcmcnlii to 
these lx>ys. It ia such a portion of the whole time as 
might easily be introduced into our schoob. It has 
the most happy effect. 

54. Are you aware that each gymnasium has usually 
a collection of uatural history, aud a collection of philo- 
sophical inslruments ? — CertMuly they hnTe. 

55. Have you ever hail converwitifais with men iu 
the small towns, who have information which you 
would not bo likely to tiiid in England ? — Quite bo. I 
may mention Winchester as an instance, that I have 
practical ex pericuce of. I have been very much struck 
with it. If you were to go in Gennany to a sccond- 
i»te school, I mean a town of second-rate impor- 
tance, and go to the gymuasium there, you would 
get information in scientific pointij that it would 
be quite iu vain lo look for in such a magnificently 
endowed cstalihshment as Winchester. I remember 
one instaJice among others ; I could mention iwveriiJ 
in Germany. I refer to EiBenach, I happened to stop 
there, and I found there was a teacher of natural 
philosophy and science, who had a collection belonging 
to the school, aud there was a certain number of hours 
in the week devoted to it. The boys were exceedingly 
fond of it. Still it was a very limited number of 
hours in the week, and this man who had published, 
and liaa since published, some very good original papers 
on dilferent branches, was very well acquainted with 
the different subjects which he was teaching. I heard 
him give a lesson in the school. There were the other 
masters who might correspond to our teachers of Latin 
and Greek in the school, 1)nt they found a place for u 
teacher exclusively of science, 

56. {Lord Clarendon.) This was in the small town 
of Eisenach ? — Yes, 

67. How many young men were there at this gym- 
nasium ?— 200 or 300. 

58. Was he i»aid by the State, or was it by volun- 
tary payment ?— I do not remember. 

59. {Sir S. Northcote.) I should like to ask, gene- 
rally.whether you consider that this superiority of educa- 
tion in thcae branches of knowledge which the Germans 
receive, pi'oduees a corresjionding superiority in the 
educated classes of Germany over the educated classes 
of England ? — No ; I think our political freedom is 
such an immense element that you really cannot com- 
pare the two cases. The higher classes iii Germany 
are infeiior on account of that in a gi-eat measure. 
We ought to be at the head of all the others, having so 
long enjoyed our political institutions. Among the 
literary men, I am quite sure there ia the great ad- 
vantage. 

60. {Mr. TwUUton.) You are speaking of the 
classes that have attended the gymnasium ? — Yes. 

61. (Mr. Thompson.) With regard to the derey, 
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have you seen anything of the clergy in Germany. 
Would you say that they wei-e bottei* acquainted with 
such Huhjecte ? — Yes, indeed, I think diey are, I 
think there ix a great advantage in tliat respect in 
Germany. Iu fact, it was an observation of Bnron 
Von Buch when he came over here, " in regard to 
" church matters, or the coruiexion of science and 
" religion, you are as much behind us in freedom as 
" you are ahead of us in your political institutions," 
and I attribute that in some measure to there being a 
lietler general notion of science among the clergy. 
However, I cannot sjteak so well of the clergy as I can 
of litei-ary men. I am sure that a. purely literary nmn, 
and wo know tliat there are very distinguished literary 
men in German}', would have a notion very generally 
of what Bcientiiic men are doing, and the elements of 
it, which they have not in this country. 

62. {Mr. Twiileton.) Is it the case that in some 
practical departments of knowledge, say in your own, 
there is adifficulty iirobtaining the aMislance of educated 
mett for important practical purposes ? — Yes; until the 
formation of the school of mines in Jennyn Street, 
which is quit« a new establishment, it is extraordinary 
the difficulty tliat there was. If they sent over from the 
colonies for some one to make a geological survey, or 
to examine into the mines, or if a man like Lord 
Breadalbane oflcTed to give 700/. or 800/. a year fiw 
anyone who would survey his estate, thei'o was no 
well-educated man to be Ibiind in England ; our only 
ehnnce in llwt ca^e was Scotland ; altliongh the mining 
wealth of this country is very superior to tliat of any 
other, or almost to uU the others put together, snch 
was the neglect of scientific education in that sense 
that wo had sometimes to send over to Gei-many to 
supply a surveyor. 

63. {Lord Lyttelton.) What class of person would 
it be who would undertake that sort of survey, would 
he be of the class of what wo call " gentry" ? — la 
Germany you would have a very great chance of 
that, l>ecausc of the manner in which the mining de- 
(lartmeut is cultivated there by tho gentry. I might 
mention men like Count Brenner in Austria, and 
the late Count Beust in Prussia, both of them men 
of fortune, devoted to it, aud like miners reguhirly 
working at it, and considering it an lii.nourable pro- 
feBBion. 

64. {Sir S. Narthcote.) IIow long ago was that 
which you mention with regard to Lord Breadal- 
baue ? — I should think 10 or 12 years ago, before 
Jermyn Street came into full play. 

65. But is it not the ease that since 1851 a very 
great advance lias been made in the provision of 
facilities for instruction in practical science and in 
other branches of knowledge of that kind — as for in- 
stance, in iho department of practical science at South 
Kensington — and at the institution in Jennyn Street 
itself, and what has been done iu both ways has 
surely vei-y much advanced those facilities ? — No 
doubt it has, but it has not yet told much upon the 
general education. 

66. Do yoo consider that llle public schools 
of England (what we generally mean by public 
sclmols), are places in which instruction should be 
given for such work as that of which yon have been 
speaking ? — No, not practically, I do not think so, 
but I think that you would have a greater number 
of well-educated men who would go into these de- 
partmenta if tlie elements of science were not wholly 
neglected at the great schools ; I think that the mining 
in Germany, forinslance, has l>een more scientific and 
better in consequence of those who pursue it being 
recruited from such classes as would go into our public 
schools ; that instead of drafting from an inferior cksif 
whose parents liave not been able to give them so 
good an educntion, you would naturally, if there was a 
better system, draw from those who had a taste in 
such matters, and from a higher class who had had a 
liltera! education in public schools. 

67. Which would you like best to see in public 
schools, a system of teaching both literature and 
phyeioal science carried throughout the schooland made 
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85. You think our political freedom arose ra 
in Hpjte of our Hystem of education than iu consequ 
of it ? — YeH ; I think it is inde])endent of it ; ii 
had nothini; to do with those checkn that have iiarro 
our system of education. 

86. {Mr. Thompson,) You would allow, I supi 
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that the great amount of time that the EngUeh gentle- 
mea need to givo to the Btudy of Greek and Bomaa 
HteratQre and histoi'y may Jiave Imil tiome effect in 
lilieralisiiig their views in political matters. Is it 
not the tact that in the last aod procetling century the 
Greek and Komiin wiitera had a great influence on 
the political n pi nioiia prevalent in (he higher clsuBes. 
Ib it not a matter of liiatojy that ihat was the case ? — 
I do not know whether that was the origin of it. 

87. Is il nol. the caisc tlmt ubsi>lnl« govenimeiitfl 
eiiuourage physical acitmce in preff rente to moral ? — 
No. I think uot. 

88. I think the AiiHtiians do so? — Motternich was 
very fond of it, certainly, Imt I do not think that ah- 
eolutism can lutve any euch tendency. The spirit of 
inquiry and inveatigatimi in so exactly oppo*^ to the 
dognMtic ayBteni, which you can reconcile with the 
tcftching of the old classicH, but the moment you begin 
to teach the physical sciences they are entirely hostile 
to tlie dogmatic system. They liartnonize f«rfeclly 
weU with a liberul conslilution, and are exceedingly 
opputied lo abijolute govern men tt). That is rather 
the tone of scientific men, and they are thouglit 
rather a daugerouH class iu consequence. They could 
not be dangerous iu a country like thi^, but I think 
they are in countries having absolute governmentB. 

B9, Are the purely scientific men thought dan- 
gerous ? — I am inclined to snspect they arc so. 

90. Ar« not the literary profesaors more dan- 
gerous? — I do not think they are really dangerous in 
a proper sense. 



91. No, hut I mean in the opinion of the govern- 
ments ? — Yes, I think so. ' 

92. A great pioportion of the seven professors of 
Hanover were literary men, I think ? — In Hanover j, 
some of the moat eminent scientific uicn were expelled 
from the univemty. I 

93. They were seven in numher, and among tlw 
seven were Ewald the Urientalisi, the philologers 
James and W. Grimm, Gervinna the critic, and 
Dahlmann the historian ? — Yes. '■ 

94. {Mr. Tmalelon.) If a professor were token 
notice of for opinions uttered in his lecture room he 
would almost of necemity be a literary or theological 
professor ?— Yes. 

95. A scientific, professor would not have many 
opportunities, unless he went out of hie department, 
for expressing his political opinions in public ? — Yes, 
political economy and history would oftener corae 
into coUi«iou with the opiniotia of ruling men than 
natural history and physical scieuce. ' ' 

96. {Sir S. Northcole.) Do you remember any ia- 
Btauees in Napoleon's reform of the Academy. I do not 
remember it very perfectly, hut my impression is that 
he put down the literary men, and discouraged every- 
thing hut what was scientific, because he found the 
lileniry men dangei-ous to his government ? — Yes, 
they would come more into immediate contact and 
anljigonism with his maxims of government ; but the 
political reformers whom he would have to fear would 
be quito as much those who bad been educated in 
science. 
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were you not ? — I was. 

2, For how long ? — For 20 years. 1 was Pro- 
fessor of Cbelnistry there, or Lecturer on Chemistry, 
I should rather say, because the Professorship passed 
away with McCulloch, and was not renewed until I 
left. I am also one of the Senate of the London 
University ; one of the original nominees. 

S. I believe you have been in the habit of lecturing 
at the Royal Institution? — I have, 

4. For many years ? — For a good many years. I 
cannot tell how many. 

5. And you have also been in the liabit of giving 
juvenile lectures ? — 1 have. 

6. Will you have the goodness to give us your 
opinion, as the result of your observation and ex- 
perience, upon the state of knowledge of the physical 
sciences and natural history in this country, with 
reference to our educational system ? — I can give you 
my impression as fiir as that is permissible, inde- 
pendent of any comparison between that part of 
knowledge and other branches. 1 am not an educated 
man, according to the utiual phraseology, and, there- 
fore, can make no comparison between languages and 
naturd knowledge, except as regards the utility of 
language in conveying thoughts ; but that the natural 
knowledge which has been given to the world in such 
abundance during the last SO years, I may say, should 
remain untouched, and that 'no sufficient attempt 



should be made to convey it to the young uuud 
growing up ajid obtaining its first views of these 
' things, is to me a matter so strange, that I find it 
difficult to understand. Though I think I see the 
opposition breaking away, it is yet a very bard one to 
overcome. That it ought to be overcome, I have not 
the least doubt in the world. 

7. But you consider that those studies have been 
almost entirely overlooked ? — As far as regards educa- 
tion, almost entirely. I do not speak down to the 
present time, because I see aniendment gradually 
coming. There are good men, strong-minded men, 
willing men, who endeavour to advance Ibe education 
concerning these things. 

8. You are speaking as far as your knowledge 
goes of all our great schools ? — Yes ; I am mainly 
speaking now of that knowledge which comes to me 
from the conwdoration of the question at the Univer- 
sity of London, where I have had occasion to think 
of it for some years past in connexion with the en- 
deavours of that body for tlie encouragement of the 
natural and the physical sciences. 

9. Have you ever had occasion to inquire, oi" 
have you formed to yourself any opinion as lo why 
these studies should have been so neglected at our 
schools ? — As far as I can see it is only a mutter of 
habit and of prejudice, derived, and which must be 
derived as things progress, from pre-existing condi- 
tions. The present mode of instruction in litcrBtiire 
has been established for ages ; aild the other know- 
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CENERAI, ledge, which is not allogctlier pew knowledge, Ijut 
EVIDENCE, of which tho immense hoAy is new, and most of the 
applicfttions of which aro now, has not yet bad litnc. 
to make itsolf fnmiliav and become apprecialed, — 1 
_„ ..... _Ay there ia any dislike to seeing its pro- 
greaa, — but I do not think it has had time to make 
ita way. 

10. But from those eauscs, you consider that 
science has been shut out of our public schools ? — I 
do; or rather, aa ihnt implies an active exertion, I 
would say it has not yet been received kiudly into 
our public schools. 

11. You think it is now knocking at the door, and 
there is a prosirtTft of the door being opened ? — Vos ; 
and it will make ilc way, or we shall stand behind 
Other nations in our mode of education. 

12. What evidence have you seen of the neceasily 
of these studies being recognized? — We have it 
manifested in the practical results when men of or- 
dinary intelligence, as the law phrase goes, are re- 
quired in the uses and applications of life. We have 
it continually in our lighthouse arrangements. I am 
ui officer of the Trinity House, and have occasion to 
see there how difficult it b to get men of ordinary 
intelligence prepared by instruction with regard to 
anything that is out of the very ordinary way. In 
tlie mere attendance on a common lamp, and the 
observance of the proceedings required for its secu- 
rity, or the attempt to make notes of what tbey ought 
to observe, of which they have tables drawn with 
much care, a great degree of, I will not say opposi- 
tion, but of ignorance, ia continually manifested. 
We cannot find even sligliily instructed men. We 
cannot find the intelligent common man. I have had 
occasion to "o over to France with a Trinity depu- 
tation to look at their lighthouses, and we find in- 
telligent men there such as we cannot get here. In 
regard to the cltctric light which you may have 
heard of, we have had to displace keeper after keeper 
for the purpose of obtaining such as could attend 
to it intelligently, and who could do what they were 
bidden. 

13. Of what class of men are these? — The 
oi-dinary workman j the keeper that has probably, I 
will say 25s. a week, and a bouse and firing given 
him ; the fair and ordinary workman, such as in 
France, we find with far less pay. At the Itght- 
bousca there wc find intelligent men able to give a 
reason, able to supply a correction, or 1o act for 
themselves if they see action is wanted. 

14. Then your opininn is founded on fads, as to 
the ignorance and want of intelligence of this class of 
men, who are rather of what are called the lower 
orders, but in what way woulil you connect (hat 
with the wiiiit of the study of physical science at our 
principal schools, and morn particularly with that 
germ of improvement which you think you now dis. 
cover ? — I ani not so mu"li speaking of what the 
schools are to do or have ilone, aa of the state in which 
I find the minds (f those who have come near nio 
and about me, whether they he officers in the army — 
as when I was at Woohvich, for instance — orwhether 
they be such as come to the ordinary lectures of the 
Royal Institution, or eeiweinlly that particular class 
who are brouglit by the sound of juvenile lectures. I 
have found auch deticicncifs in tfae clashes that came, 
aa a matter of course, and because they were 
obliged to come, aa at Woolwich, that tliey were very 
often altogether, or nearly, unable to givo an answer 
to the questions which I asked of them. The slightest 
possible examinations that I could ever give, in order 
to obtain some kind of answer, were very feeble and 
poor ; nor can I wonder at that, because they had 
no instruction but my lectures. T spoke for an hour 
twenly-fivo times or thirty times in the course of iho 
year. Tliey heard nothing but that, and that, though 
it was acknowledged to be the best means we had at 
that time of giving them an idea of chemistry, could 
really not give them much of an idea. 

15. Tour description would lead to the inference 
that it was from no want of natural intelligence, but 



rather from a want of a proper direction of t 
faculties to these particular studies? — ' 
inclined to charge as a want of natural intelligt 
that which is a consequence of a want of ] 
information, and of the habit of having that ii 
lion. A child knows ho must learn bis alphabet, « 
he learns it; but if he did not know it, and had n ~ 
learn it, it is probable that he would not. 

IG. When you say you have discovered, unqnri 
tionably, a superior amount of intelligence in (' 
Frenchman of the same class, and who waa set ( 
the same work that tin- Englishman fails i 
you trace that that man had had any instruction i 
do you think he was mon- naturally intelligent I 
his lembla&ie in England} — That I cannot say. ' 
men in Fi'ance had intelligence, and on spcakingn 
their superiors we found they were drawn Aud I 
lected from a class that had had instruction. i_ 
ment instruction mainly, but I cannot say tlist 1 
were any better in intelligence. Again, I will a 
that my experience of old limes — for it is old tiia 
towards half a century ago — my experience i 
of law, amongst witnesses, and men brought up t] 
was to find a great deficiency in the power of gi 
a reason why. I had occnsion, at one time, to g 
lecture. 1 was pressed, and I gave one lee 
amongst six, on education. It was printed, 
have brought it in my pocket, but I do not t1 
need trouble you with it ; all I had to say o» to 
in that lecture was, just to put before my audie 
tho ignorance in which, generally speaking, pn 
were who came to me even there, and their i 
Judgmeitl. 

17. What class of persons were they ? — A! 
who chose to come. In respect of natural ll 
trace everything to the ignorance of the leamnd iil 
literature as often as the unlearned, and to tfaeil 
wanl of judgment in natural things. I tore thifll 
lecture out of a book this morning. It shows f * ^ 
ignorance and want of judgment in natural tliii 
which exists, where often there is a fine intellect H 
other things, from the want of lliat training v 
simple education would givo them {Mr. Fan 
hands the book to the Commiftioners). 

18. Where was that lecture delivered ?— __. 
Royal Institution, before Prince Albert (a.d. 1855J| 

19. You said you began to see some germ of a 
provement. Do you think that that improTement Ii 
been sufliciently develoi>ed to warrant yoti, if j 
were going to lecture now to a mixed atidie 
London, in addressing ihem in difiercnt tenni 
what you did then, say 10 or 12 years ago ?— 

. sense? 

20. Yes ?— No. Every wurd I have snid t 
bold to still. I tliink I see since that time stn 
desires on llie part of educated men, men 
selves, directing Ihe course of events, to s 
cducntion, and tlion^li perhaps only in a small de^ 
not to ignore it altogether. 

21. As far as you have had oppoilunitios of < 
serving, should you- say that that desire 
the public schools ? — I know very little of tUe pnU 
schools. I never went to them myself, and kHo 
very little of their practice, and I should be afraid 

22. You have not heard, whether by public srhooU 
or proprietary schools, that any inquiries made wiiJi 
respect to men of pcience who could givo iitstructioo 
at those schools? — I am often asked what men to 
recommend to spread a knowledge of natural pby:^ie•l 
things. I cannot recommend such men ; sucli men 
hardly exist at present. They want the A B C of 
science, and nut the X Y Z ; they want tho first ele- 
ments. If I give a juvenile lecture I Icctuiv in u 
plain terms as I can to children, and I simplify as tu 
us I can the ideas, but men are not educated to do 
that as yet. The ordinary schoolmaster does not 
know how. 

23. In fact there is no demand for this sort of men, 
and nobody is being educated for that kind of eni' 
ployment ? — I will not say there ia nobody, becauM 
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c there are many men nbout town wLo per- b 
le benefit of it, and would introdueo it if they 
>nly see their way clear in respect of tlie 
ou already required. Life is so brief, and 
10 ia so short which a pupil has nlio ma- 
es at the University of London, that really 
t know how to insist upon any desire that they 
be taught physical science only nt the very 
because to pass a simple examination merely, 
at worse than nothing. 

Yon would desire them to have an de- 
knowledge, that is to say, of fncts, not 
itical demonstrations ; that I think is what 
3d at at the London University ? — I must 
t out njathematics ; miil hematics, as it seems 
a the only part of actual knowledge which the 
system of education at present lakes in. It 
tie thing in which the literary man touches and 
science, and the only thing, until he admits 
1 knowledge, until he admits that knowledge 
lanics, of ehemical action, of the earth, of the 
the water, — 1 do not mind what words they 
»n in — which constitutes natural science. 
Lord Lyltellon.) Is not inechanicH a part of 
latical teaching ? — Mechanics are excepted, I 
but then that is a part of mat hematics. 
! thought you distinguished them from mathe- 
? — No. There are several ways of learning 
I have known men who have learnt 
mathematically who could make no useful 
at the sight of a machine. It does not 
that a mathematician can move out of his 
itions into the illustrations. The sciences I 
if are all of them sciences most valuable in 
.pplication. They make up life. They make 
Artificial state, lliey make up .the body of 
tl science, and are to us most important in life. 
Ihry much struck at our senate to hear such men 
■ Walker, the engineer, and Arnot, and others, 
nw much time they had lust in the course of 
■I'life in pursuing a literary edueation, Latin 
wA, which iJiey never found the Ica^t use for 
g% to any purposes of life. 
'Lord Clarendon.) Tou probably are aware 
itatour great public schools profess and aim 
It is to give a good training to the mind, 
IB there considered, perhaps, as you were saying 
W, from habit and from prestige, that that is 
By done by the study of the classics and 
Mathematics, and that in that way they furnish 
It training of the mind that can be given. Now 
1 ask you whether you think, sujuiosing the 
wot the mind is the object of the public schools, 
ut system of training the mind is complete 
«zcludes physical science ; whether the study 
ndcal science would call into activity fncul- 
\ the mind that are not so developed by 
I confined to classics and mathematics ? — The 
("trainitjg of the mind" has to mo a very 
■e meaning. I would like a pi^found scholar 
^te to me what he understands by the training 
iBiind ; in a literary sense, including mathe- 
l What is their effect on the mind ? What is 
d of result that is called the training of the 
[^or what does the mind Icnrn by that training ? 

ri things I have no doubt. By the very act of 
learns to be altenlive,*to he persevering, to 
b^ according to tlio word logic. But does it 
bftt training of the mind which enables a man 
\% reason in natural things for an effect which 
p from certain causes ;. or why in any emer- 
nr event he does or should do this, that, or liie 
. It does not suggest the least thing in these 
I, It is the highly educated man that we find 
fions again and again, and asking the most 

anestion in chemistry or mechanics ; and when 
^ t of such things as the conservation of force, 
nanency of matter, and the un changeability of 
fa of nature, they are far from comprehending 
liough they have relatiou to us in every action 
Many of these instructed persons are 



as far fi'om having the power of judging of these GENEttAI. 
things as if their minds had never been trained. EVIDEKCE. 

28. You would not consider that the minds of such rT* 

men as you allude to, who have been highly trained FaraHa^Ea 
and who hare great literary proficiency, are in a Fit's 
stale readily to receive sneh information as they ^— * 

are deficient in? — I find them greatly deficient; isXov. isca. 

not in their own studies or in their applications of 

them, but when taken out of that into natural sciences. 
Ask what ia the reason of this or of that ? they have 
a diffieultj' in giving the reason. If they are called 
upon to judge in a ease of natural science, they 
find it ililficult to give a judgment ; t bey have not 
studied it. * 

29. Tou do not find any peculiar aptitude in those 
niinils for grasping a new subject ? — I do not. Take 
those minds and ai)ply them to the special subjects 
which they have never touched upon or known of, 
and they have to go to the beginning just as the 
juvenile does. They are no more ready. The young 
mind, as I find it, formed by habits, forced this way 
or tliat way, is very observant and asks most acute 
([uesliona. I do not find that mind, generally speak- 
ing, backwards to understand the statement I malce 
to hiin in simple language, and if I tell him this or 
tbat, if 1 tell him that the atmosphere is compounded 
of oxygen, nitrogen, and so on, and then shape it 
into a queslion, he can generally answer me. I must 
confess to you that I find the grown up mind 
coming back to me with tlie same questions over 
and over again. They ask what is water composed 
of J though I have told the same persons a dusen 
years in succession that it is composed of oxygen and 
hydrogen. Their minds are not prepared to receive 
or to embodj; tlieso notions, and tbat is where you 
want education [ to teach them the A B C of these 

30. You think that exclusive attention to one set 
of studies during early life rather pi-ecludcs the ready 
adoption of these ideas ?— Yes. It does not blunt the 
mind — I do not think it does — but it eo far gives the 
growing mind a certain habit, a certain desire and 
willingness 1o accept general ideas of a literary kind, 
and to say all the rest is nonsense and belongs to the 
artisan, that it is not prepared to accept and does not 
accept the other and greater knowledge. 

"' So that the mind runs in a particular groove 
■hich it does not extract itself easily ? — Yes ; 






by that degree of habit the mind, I do think, js really 
ijyured for the reception of other knowledge, It takes 
up the impression that a certain kind of knowledge, 
what I call the real knowledge — the knowledge of 
things — is of no importance. I might illustrate it by 
saying that almost until lately the knowledge of how 
to be able to write legibly has not been attended to, 
but has been neglected and put behind the knowledge 
in other things. Who are the men whose powers are 
really developed ? Who are they who have made 
the electric telegraph, the steam engine, and the 
railroad 'i Are they the men who have been taught 
Latin and Greek ? Were the Stephensons Fuch ? 
These men had that knowledge which habitually 
has Ix'eu neglected and puslied down below. It has 
only been those who having hud a special inclination 
for this kind of knowledge have forced ihemselvcs 
out of tbat ignorance by an education and into a life 
of tlieir own. 

32. Supposing you were able to effect the changes 
you would like to see wrought in our system of edu- 
cation, how would you set about it ? — I find it very 
difficult to make up my mind upon that matter. I do 
not know bow. It wants a good man of business, a 
man educated upby method, find with a knowledge of 
all things tbat are needful in a good education. It 
wants such a man to divide the eourw, eo that each 
mind presented to you should have its own way. 

33. You would not bc afraid of a multiplicity 
of subjects effacing each other? — I find tbat a great 
trouble. At the senate of Ihe University of London 
with my own approbation to a large degree, we begin 
by giving a knowledge of all things generally ju the 
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Moal scienire, what would yuu teach liini '< — I 
vteach hitn till tliosc things thtit oome before 
It in the programme of tbo London Univer- 
keGbnnics, hydrost&cicB, bjrdraulics, pneuiiiaticB, 
MS, and optics. Thoy &re vorj elmpte, and 
runderBtood whon they are looked nt with 
Mn by both man and boy. With a eandlp, a 
nuid a lena or two, an intelligent instructor 
tteach optics in a very short time, and so with 
^17. I should desire all the^e. There might 
loor by which you could leave out tiiose for 
phey were inapt, 

|Jtfr. TwUleton.') You would not be frightt'tied 
r hard words ? — I do object very much lo the 

Suent use of hard words or techuical phrai«9 
n chemistry or in other subjects. The hard 
l|ve not tbe things. But the result will depend 
^ the men who are the teachers than on the 
te Itself. Education should not be stopped by 



If/rfwrf Devon.) I understood you to say that 
tbtight the results not very complete or satis- 
i-of instruction merely given by a professor 
it the power of following up the members of his 
Ifterwards ; I suppose that would point to this 
ROD, that besides the delivery periodically and 

ent intervals of lectures on those subjects, it 
of importance to have somebody attached to 
Etution, of whom the boys could ask questions 
td relieve them from any difficulties they 
, I in, and from time to time, perhaps mnoh 
(requenily than the delivery of the lecture, 
(ive them certain iiistruotion ? — I think such 
ion would be very important and a moat 
lie aid to education. 

You would not, probably, attach much import- 
» the delivery of four lectures, soy, in the 
r of a year, at a public school ; you would 
hk the boyB would profit much by that ?— 
W depend entirely fur their value upon the 
Cfn which ihcy are given. It is not the matter, 
'" the subject, 80 much as the man ; but if he is 
eteni, and docs not feel that there is a noMl of 
ley, to convey his ideas gently and quietly 
\p\y to the young mind, he simply throws up 
n and wiU be found using words which they 
ti comprehend. 

I^t with however successful and competent a 
if would it not be desirable that there should 
to more frequent opportunity for a boy's apply- 
Iwelf to tbo study than the mere occasional 
f of lectures ? — Certainly. I think that the 
[I you spoke of would be the one who would 
iU these young doubts, and an ordinarily in- 
M man would be able to go so far as that. It 
K want much mind, but there are not as yet the 
Seachers have never recognixed its value, and 
Hshing has gone for nothing in the schools. It 
Ftbw or no marks, and therefore its Tiilue is lost. 
■Dot and ought not lo deny the power of what 
ir called low renaons in the marks that are 
jlthey have more infinence in the progress of 
n than is thought. I know schools where 
|tfe certain studies wiiieh are very useful and 
(Koamental, yet which obt&in no marks. I am 
l([ now away from my own matters. Drawing 
t quoted as one. A Ind, who may afterwards 
) an officer, a traveller, or an observer of 
ad, being in a school of that sort, would not 
1 drawing, there is no sufficient indaeement. 
iJAtrd Lyttellon.) When you say that you 
it been able to understand in what way elas- 
tMruction trains the mind, you are aware that 
perhaps most, of the defenders of cUssical edu- 
lefend it on this ground, not that it teaches 
gfcings, nor that the classics as classics have 
Vliar value, but that through the classics best 
f% of language and the strueture of language is 
^'ftnd that it is lh« study of the laws of lan- 
l^liieh is liold best to develop and strengthen 
Hftl faculties ? — That is narrowing tbe question 



this way, that in place of saying you are taking the 
classics you take the laws of language, and no doubt 
they give that education, at least as far as I can see. 
I am reasoning in the dark, because I have not had 1 
the opjiortunity, and have not the right to sjicak of 
these things. 1 conl^ss all tliat. But although it be a 
very important thing to know language perfectly, and 
to know its laws, or to carry it out as the most pro- 
found scholar would do by tracing all tangua>^es to an 
original one, or what not, — Max Miillcr or anybody 
else, — that is not all knowledge. I nm not attacking 
the classics at all ; I am only putting in a plea for 
that other knowledge which belongs to our absolute 
nature, and, in fact, which language only helps lo 
describe. 

56. What is held. I believe, by the defendera of 
classical literature is, that the study of language 
strengthens the general powers of the mind in its 
application to any other subjecis whatever which may 
come before it, and that in that way the mind is best 
strengthened as an instrument for acquiring any other 
kind of knowledge whatever, I wished to aak whether 
you have considered it in that point of view, and 
whether it is in that point of view you do not see the 
value of that particular study 't — 1 see the value of 
those studies which do lead to such a result, hat I 
think that at present society at large, is almost 
ignorant of the like, and greater, value which belongs 
to the kind of studies which I recommend. 

57. 1 was only speaking with respect lo your 
answer, that you had not been able to understand 
what' was meant by training of the mind through 
classical studies ? — Yes. I understand so far that it 
is not in the mere learning of a multitude of authors, 
either Latin, or Greek, or Hebrew, but in the habit 
of training up the mind to certain customs, and cer- 
tain modes of thought and of judgment. Neverthe- 
less I say, that these physical sciences, in my opinion, 
ought to be brought forward also, and I say it themoro 
boldly, because the learned men who have been so 
educated in languages do not show any aptness to 
judge of physical science. In matters of natural 
knowledge, and all the uses and applications derived 
from it, i should turn to a man untaught in other 
respects who I knew was aequunled with these 
subjects, rather than to a classical scholar, us exjwct- 
ing to find within his range that mode of mind, or 
that management of the mind, which would enable 
him to speak with understanding. Any word I have 
said that has led you to think that I am opposed to 
classics, I must withdraw ; I have no such feeling. 

58. [Sir S. NorlAeote.) Assuming that you get 
the class of teachers that you want, I wish to know 
as distinctly as I can. what is the amount of demand 
you would make, in point of time, for instruction in 
physical sciences with boys of the upper elassca ? — 
I should not make much demand until they deve- 
loped themselves, as I expect they would do, and 
until they had manifested what nntnrally they ought 
tu pursue, and wish to pursue. I cannot think it 
right that any large and whole system of education 
should drive all minds throughout their whok' course 
in the same channel. 

Sy, I want clearly to understand you ; you would 
begin education in physical science at a very early 
age ? — At a pretty early age ; I know no limit fruiR 
circumstances. 

60. Without reference lo the special or pro- 
fessional requirements of the individual, you would 
carry on education in physical science for all, up to a 
certain point, I suppose ? — I think it would be good 
if it could be so. 

61. You would wish to seMt ? — I should like to 
see it. 

62. I want, as far as possible, to see how much 
time that would require, in the case of the general 
run of boys, because, in taking a general view of tlia 
education of the upper classes, it is necessary to aee 
how you would provide for all kinds of educaiJon or 
instruction which they are to receive. We must find 
a place for olasBicB, for.pbyaical science for tnatb»- 
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fi'.fr.f:::' M. .'..'* V, .4;/. 

ir'ijOi^; -*>.:. V/v. m" -ij': ;?:;'-. -*-*- :;iAv -4 v. of rrcrn 

oxia^r* 'm\ •:.'-•;. 4r- 20i .',;.' ir.v* th': &r;.'jv 't inio «/'.:if:r 
|#rofVi-i'/f.- : i;.'-v *.-•: 81.1, :i :^ 4--:jf;:«:'L 10 Lave a :air 
eUkfif^ftl ifj'J rr»4«ii*rK.AJ;c»I •:-:u';a^on. Now. in jo^sr 
VMrw, wo'jM it \.'*r of anv MAt'-rfsi! u*e to givr; th''/?« 
>/rr/*! ih ^'\ o:" )'■':'. -r*-. -or-vr 12 or 20 ir. tL*r y'.-ar, hv 
%\ht: Ur«»l wi«-ri vi}.o *>.u at j»r*:r*-rjt >>^ obtain^*!, u\ffj>n 
y\%\»\*:x\ Mri'rfi'^r g'-.'i'rr^liy. or w'oiil'l you think it 
\ftr\UT to '-raWiwh -M:'::al cla-J^-i- in th^/^r S'rhfy^U, 
which rU?-«'* -houbl ^^: Hi\<'iA*A hy (j^^yjiwho W2*h<:«l 
to \'4k't u\f |/hy«iiraJ r-'-j '•:.'-<:, arid wjio rhould drop -^ime 
jiart of ih^'ir r.'la--i'-al work, ar*«l nrally study it 
ii^'f-matically ? — To form a ri;fht jud^m^rnt thert*. one- 
want ^ to know what fh'- fut-jn- would Ij^ for tho?^' 
J^^yi*, and al«o for <-du':afion. >iifli l<-ctur*-« would 
\)*: \'t',Ty valuahl*', hut ih'.-y would h'- in -mall pro- 
jKirtion to th^; whol'r aui'/unt of <:' I u ration which 
Mri«*n';'; d^r-^'rvr*-. Sur:h '■la-'^r? nii^fht !><• inade of the 
hij5h»-*t valuf. iJut a- I ^»id ^i«rfo^•, ihr- deci-ion 
mu-t d«;|)<.'nd ufK'n ex)^'rir;rjf:r.'. Th'; fir-t thin^ to do 
iff to ^fivr; ^oi'mtific friudiin:; an ar^u roil and honoured 
jfl;irr<; in f«lii'*ation» 

hi*. With r*'t:nr'\ to hrrtiir*--.-, do you ^up|K>H: that 
if wr? wi'H' to nf/'OWiMK:nd, and if tlic ^chr^fils wenr to 
adofft, a hy<it';m of ha%'in;^ a dozen Ir-r'turo* in the 
frUtusl Unm ii]ttfU any gMir-ral fiuhjrrts hy iiersons 
that i\n' fr-hool* froiiM got to conic down, it would 
do any nuh-taritial ffif^M, or if that wai? dom*, that 
you could n-aliy fay that jiliyRical science was taught 
in lho-4r KchW- ? — I should ^ay, no douht. it was 
taujfht to a certain ^Icgn*** in tljr;-<; ricluKils. As 
for iti<, Ixring taught enough, I dare not venture to say 
that. I think 3'ou inUi-t he guided hy exiK-rience 
more than hy any |fre-jiidgment on that point. Good 
lifctiin- might do a ^rn-at dr-al. They would, at all 
evenlM, remove the ah>.olute ignonince which sonie- 
ttmcM nr»w a]i|M?;irHy hut would ;:ive a v('ry poor know- 
h'llge of natural thing;-. 

M». You M-e there gre two alternatives pnfsented 
to UH hy thow; who argue for the introduction of 
phy-iral hcience. Some say, let ua give it generally 
to all the hoy^, and if that is done, then the masters 
of the KchoidH hay they cannot aflord more than so 
much time from the (;hu*Kieal teaching. Otliers say, 
do not attempt to give it to all tlie Iniys, but establish 
up]H'r claHHCH, in which a certain number of boys 
Hhttll be taught, and thoroughly taught ; and let them 
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d<r*r rrr aSid ObT^i:: fir I>.fr*:, tci I i^- t-.< f. 

'-star.'l: *L»:»L N^rT-rrtL^-irr-""- I 'c«rg T-:-a I. ■ zia-. 
iLki I am a ver;.- :mj^nV«-i judge on uvtie su: 

^T- I d'> Ti't I*:*.-! f{\.'ziK' i'znc n-: TT ihxz I h 
an ari-v.>-r T*> the c"2r^:i».»a I p-u: - j a wi:h 
;o thr I'-^^iur-e*. Y«>c know tLj;"; iLrrv is i 
ftr-iir-ir. or a: l»-aksi there ;• & :Vt-:ilz wirh a 
part of the public, ihar pLysioi* s-.-i-ro.?? K4ish 
UmOr*: attended lo in put) lie s.. L*.-:-!^^. iz-i rlui 
of cour-*r vou *han-. I: i* •:-.;:te 'AC-feivarHe tl 
public -choiii.'" misht ad^'pt a ^jr^Trci <.i saving 
lecturer in the ye.ir, a:;*: nii^L: :ij-. r*-2f»>a *ay 
•• have met the wi»h of iLtr pa' -tie, and are h 
" physical •ci'.-ni-e." I waiit to know wheil 
con-ider that to Ur anythinif ^rr-rthy of the i 
teaching phy^ie^d fciriice ? — I think it would 
c;iy.'. U,- bui a j^> r and temp-^rarv expe^en 
if done grud:iintrly. no ex[iedienf at alL Ere 
in thes^r mati#r* mu?i dt'^^-nd on the spirit s 
manner in which the instruction itaelf is cc 
and honoured. If yuu teach scic-ntific kiu 
without honouring s<*ientific knowled'>'e a 
applied ami those who are there to convev 
do more harm than gix^l. I'ou onlv discreii 
the -rtudy and the partiti-s concemed in it. 

6b. (Mr. TwisleioM.) In yoar opinion ooj 
a fK>rtion -• -' * • . - . • 

sciences to 
think so. 

69. That would he quite compatible, wt 
not, with allowing those who have a peculiar! 
for it to push their inquiries further ? I thin 

70. llavir you observeil in boys of a pai 
age a ]ileasure in having natural science coi 
cated to them ? — In all boys, do you mean, or i 
boys of a particular age ? 

71. In boys generally? — I find a difiere 
their likings and dislikings. 

72. Have you generally found the 1k>vs to 
you have given lectures take interest in vourle^; 
— Both boys and girls come rushing up to tlk 
I am under this disadvantage in that respcc 
those who like it best come first, and they so 
round ns to shut out those who do not like* or c. 
it. I never yet found a boy who was not able 
derstand by simple explanation, and to enj' 
point of an experiment. 

73. Is it not the case that there is a diffici 
making grown-up persons take an interest in 
subjects unless they have been taught early ?* 



of the elementary knowledge in p 
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not say mneh about thai. I cannot trace that j I do 
not kaow the antecedents (>{ those people enough. I 
should expect it. The lovo of the thing grows with 
the Btudj. I am accustomed to concern mysolf with, 
and to be surrounded by, those who like my pursuits, 
and thet'oforc I am not a fair judge of others gene- 
rally ; but I do think that the study of natural 
science is so glorious a school for the mind, that 
with the laws impressed on all created things by the 
Creator and the wonderful unity and stabiltty of 
matter and the forces of matter, there cannot be a 
better school for the education of the mind. Then, 
again, look at the results to society. If you develop 
men and make them intelligent and active in a par- 
ticular course of study, either chemistry or anything 
else, what a prize it is to hnmanily, and what a good 
that education should develop such men. 

74. (Mr. Vaughan.) With regard to the jioint as 
to the discipline of the mind, I just wish to ascer- 
tain your opinion a little more distinctly. Am 1 
misconstruing you in stating that you think that 
whatever claim classical instruction may fairly make 
to giving a discipline to the mind, and to giving such 
a discipline to the mind as will enable it to add other 
knowledge after the classical instruction is given, yet 
that it does not give a peculiar discipline calculated 
to enable a person to master physical science ? — I 
have no doubt that it facilitates the endeavour that 
mind would majie in the actiuieition of physical 
knowledge, or rather in reasoning upon certain parts 
of phyaical knowledge, but it gives no knowledge of 
the facts, and no knowledge of the laws. 

75. I thought for a moment that you had observed 
that persons who had been great scholars, whom you 
knew to have been great scholars, and to have had 
that discipline and classical instruction given, yet 
would come to you with the mind not only unim- 
pressed witli the facts, and therefore totally ignorant, 
but also with the mind not particularly apt to receive 
instruction u|>on it ? — I hope I shall offend nobody if 
I try to-illustrnte my feeling in that respect. Up to this 
very day there come to roe persons of good education, 
men and women quite fit for all that you eitpect from 
education ; they come to me and they tnlk to me about 
things that belong to natural science; about mes- 
meriam, table turning, flying through the air, about 
the laws of gravity ; they come to me to ask me 
questions, and they insist against me, who think T 
know a little of these laws, that I am wrong and 
they are right, in a manner which shows how little 
the ordinary course of education has (aught such 
minda. Let them study natural things and they will 
get a very different Idea to that which they have 
obtained by that education. It happens up to this 
day. I do not wonder at those who have not been 
educated at all, but such as I refer to say to me, " I 
" have felt it and done it, and seen it, and though 
" I have not flown through the air, I believe it," 
Persons who have been fully educated according to 
the present system, come witli the same propositions 
as the untaught, and stronger ones, because they have 
a stronger conviction that they are right. They arc 
ignorant of their ignorance at the end of all that 
education. It happens even with men who are excel- 
lent mathematicians. They and 3'ou will say, " but 
" you are most likely wrong, and they right." It may 
be so ; at all events the education we speak of in 
natural things will be something in addition to that 
which they gain by their study of the classics. Until 
they know what are the laws of nature, and until 
they are taught by education to sec what are the 
natural facts, they cannot clear their minda of these, 
as I say, most absurd incouslsfencies j and I say again, 
as 1 said once before,* that the system of education that 
could leave the mental condition of the public body 
in the state in which this subject has found it must 
have been greatly deficient in some very important 
principle, 

76. With regard to the physical sciences, espe- 

■Tlmc«, Jims 110, IU3. 



cially chemistry, but the physical sciences in general, 
do you conceive that, supposing they were embodied EVmENCi 
into the i urriculum of an education lasting we will u'C-j 
say from 12 years old to 18 that they would furnish p^rod^^^ 
sufficient material for an education going through the F.H.S. ' 
whole of that time ? — Tou mean whether the matters 
we speak of would furnish sufficient material for nn ' 
education lasting for those years ? 

77. Yes ? — Yes. They never come to the end of this 
educntJon. Which of us has got to the end ? It is 
true that the more a man knows the more he is aware 
of his ignorance. It is truer there than anywhere 
else. But ho is ever advancing. 

78, 1 was speaking as to a humble sphere and for 
an inferior purpose, but still for a useful purpose. I 
mah to ascertain what your opinion is as to the 
practicability o( making a long school education out 
of these subjects, in which you might carry boys on 
from subject to subject, and test their knowledge by 
examinations till they left the school ? — Well, if yon 
can do that so much the better, but I would not 
sacriiiee any other kind of knowledge for this as a 
general arrangement. 

7^, I was not asking so much as to its com- 
parative position Rs to the point whether, supposing 
that education were to bo continued so long in a 
school, there would be quite euflicient material for 
it? — Our life, our time, our faculties wear out. 
Men have worn out, but the matter of this education, 
with all its developments and all its rewards, is ever 
there, growing into tlie future. 

SO. Supposing, again, that examinations were 
conducted in these subjects, do you think that those 
esaminations could be so framed as to lest the ability 
and the solid knowledge that was acquired in tho 
school ? — I hope tho teachers and examiners would 
get the power both of introducing and testing the new 
knowledge, if they had the opportunity. 

81. I meant to ask whether the knowledge that 
could l)e presented in a school for acquisition, and 
could bo acquired in this way, could be made the subject 
of examinations so as to test the proficiency of pupils 
and enable the examiners to state their order of 
merit one above another according to their attiun- 
ments and their ability ? — I have no doubt of it. 

82. You were speaking a short time back of tho 
names in science ; I believe it is the ease, is it not, 
that not only in chemistry, but in nearly all tho 
branches of physical science, for example, botany 
mineralogy, physiology, names have been given from 
the classical languages ? — I think so. 

83. I suppose that those names generally record, 
sometimes mistakenly, of course, but according to tho 
notion of the age in which they were adopted record 
some principles in the science to which they belong ? 
— At times they have been descriptive as far as 
possible. The word chlorine refers to a particular 
quality. At times they have been named from their 
discoverers, such ns voltaic electricity, and at times 
they have had other origins. We never have been 
able to apply only one system either classical or 
scientific. 

84. Take, for instance, the nomenclature of che- 
mistry, I suppose on the whole it has been both classical 
in Its origin as far »a the language goes, and it has 
been generally descriptive either of some fact or 
some theory connected with that fact in the matter 
which it represents ? — I do not think it has been 
classical so much in chemistry as in many other 
subjects. It has been strangely heterogeneous, and 
it has led to this, that the names in chemistry have 
been frequently so new, so eompUcaled, so curious, 
and BO disposed, that wa hardly know them. At 
present a set of names in chemistry of the highest 
importanco are compounds of original names put 
together, as the Chinese, I understand, put words 
together, so as to make up a word of very many 
syllables having an immense sound, and having a 
very strong meaning to those who can remember 
the different syllables, but which by its authors, 
and those who have built up this system, is ackuow- 
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v*-rv r-arly. a^ be in 2 one of tlie fundaTncntal foifoeea. 
hut to *ay tliat you were to par^ue it to the utnH«t 
or exclu^ivflv. would. I think, hie an error. 
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J. ilry^KKK, Esq., M.D., F.R.S.. called in and examined. 



1. {Lord (Harfndou.) I ^'-iie^i- you are a Fellow 
iif the JJo'.ai N/'ielv? — V*-. 

2. And .V--i-stant Uirei-ior ot ilje l)oiani«:al Oardt-n:* 
jit K'-v.' ?- - Ve-. 

V,, Von are th<' author of TruvcU in the Iliina- 
hiya ? — V'-T. 

4. From your expfriirfu-e, .'isfi tlie njKin-* of obser- 
vation von luive ha'I, havt* vou fcrnjf"! anv oiiinion a.s 
to thf f-tat<' of knowl<'d;:<' in natural ari'I phy-ical 
yf'u-in'i-* with r'--|*<-«'i to the <-'lu':ation <>f the u|»]M.'rHnd 
nii'hile rla--e- si- it exi<-t» at j»re.-r-iit ? — At K«w we are 
thrown into f:onta<:t with |i«'r-o/i- belon;rinjr to the 
i;:ifMle and u|ijirr f-U.-Mr* in very lar;:^ nunilH;r<*, and 
I think the Tt'^art-.t that they know nothin;; of lj<itany 
ii i\ii\U: ap)faront in all their eomtnunieation!) with us. 
Hardly a *l.iy pii^v:-» hut what w<j receive eonununi- 
('.itiont froui M^nie part of the world in which such 
re;; ret i.-^ exjin-.-^.M-d. 

'>. What are ihc nature of the communicatiun.s 
into which you are hrou^ht with th<'M,' dasbos at 
K<-w ? Mo* I. j»roniin('iitly now with re;;anl to vege- 
l.ible lih:'<-.-. SonjctinieK twii or thnn.' letters a day 
«'onie to un n'fjuirin;; information with re;rard to 
wi'li known fibres, which the .-liffhtest habit of ob:M.*r- 
vat ion or the nli^htcst knowle(i<;e would atitiun; the 
|i<*r^on^ who nend th^-ni that they cannot in any way 
1m.' uvd for f-otton. 

(\, 'I'lien tho.-*' liav«j Ij^^n coni|iaratively recent 
communicationH ? — No ; they have gone on for the last 
:^0 yeurii of my fatherV exjH.'rience, and the last 10 
yf'urH of my own ; not ho much formerly with re^^ard 
to cotton fibn* for the use of yarns, as for making 
)>.iper, and ibr many other jiurporii'S to which cotton 
i*. a))jilie<l. 

7. Iji fa<'t yt.u say that the upper and middle 
< iassr.s in this cfjuntry are in the habit of constantly 
rou'-iiltin;: ritiiiT your falht^r or yourself at Kew ? — 
Vi'S, both oflirially atnl unofficially. 

5. And holh the subjects upon which they wish 
tj> havr kno.vle4l;r(; and their mode of inquiry lead 



you to think that they are in a state of ^rvui icvno- 
ranee ? — Vrs. 

9. That tliat study in pariirulur h\» been vreatlf 
nejrlected by those cla-st*? ? — Very g^reailv. 

10. And thi.-y have jrciierally ex prt^s^^' their re<n« 
that it ha.- been so ne«:lected ? — Universallv, I mar 
sav. 

11. You have jirobably eon>idered that the n«r- 
I'ct of tliis imjHjrtant study is a matter of national 
re^rrei ? — I have always thou;rht so. 

12. Have you ever turned your attention at all to 
thr possibility of teach in;r botany to bovs in clasan 
at schr^ds ? — I hav«' thought that it mf »ht be done 
very easily, that thi:i deficiency might be easily n* 
niedied. 

13. What are your ideas on the subject ? Mvown 

ideas are chiefly drawn from the experience of mv 
father in-law, the late Professor Henslow, Professor 
of Botany at Cambridge. He introducc-d botany into 
one of the lowest possible class of schools, that of vil- 
lage lab'furers* children, in a remote part of SuflTolL 

14. Perhaps you will have the goodness to tell lu 
the system he pursued ? — It was an entirely volun- 
tary system. lie offered to enrol the school children 
in a class, to be taught botany once a \i'eck. The 
number of the children in the class was limited, I 
think, to 42. As his parish contained only 1,000 
inhabitants, there never were, I suppose, the full 42 
children in the class ; their ages varied from about 
8 years old tr) about 14 or 16. The class mostly 
consisted of girls. 

lo. In this village school? — Yes; that is to 
say, those who volunteered might come up to that 
age, and, indeed, almost any age, but the arera^re 
ag(r of the pupils was l.)etween 8 and 12 years. He 
required that, before they were enrolled in the 
class, they should be able to spell a few elemen- 
tary botanical terms, including some of the most 
ditlicult to spell, and those that were the most. essential 
to begin with. Those who brought proof that they 
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luld da this were put iotf* the third class ; there tliey 

tuugbt once. a week, by bimseir gi-nemUj, for au 

ur an liour and a hull', soraetimrs for Iwn lioure, 

for they were exceedingly fond of it), on the Monday 

if every week. 

16. In the evening ?-;-No ; in the afternoon ; I 

link it was thrwi o'clock, but I am not sure of that. 

Did he, use to take them out into tlio country, 

was it simply legsona in the school ? — He led iheiu 

collect for tbemEetvus ; but he visited his pariah 

ly, when the childi-en used to come up M him, and 

the plants they had collected,,G<J that the le»^ous 

^ent on all the week round. There was only one day 

the week on which deiuiiteiastruction was given lo 

class, but on Sunday afternoon he used to allow 

or class, and those who got marks at tlie 

,minations, to attend at his buuse. 

So that they bad the encouragement of 
getting marks, and oi' having corresponding places in 
the botanical clai)8 't — Yes. 

19. Did Professor Henslow find any difficulty in 
leaching this subject in class ? — None whatever. 

20. No more than he would have had in dealing 
with any other subject ? — None whateter ; less than 
he would have bad in dealing with almost any other 
subject. 

I I 21. Do you know in what way ho taught itj did 

fcjb e illustrate it ? — Invariably he made it practical. 

FHe made it an objective study- The children were 

f , taught to know the plants and to pull the plants to 

pieces, to give tbeir proper names to those parte, to 

indicate the relation of those parts lo one another, and 

to find out the relation of one plant to another by the 

knowledge thus obtained. 

22. Those wore children, you aay, generally from 
S lo 12 ?— Yes, and up to 14. 

23. And they learnt it readily ? — Readily and 
roluntarily entirely. 

_^ 24. And were interested in it? — Extremely into- 
RBted in it. They were exceedingly fond of it. 

25. Do you happen lo know whether Professor 
^enslow thought that the study of botany developed 
%e faculties of tho mind, that It taught these boys to 
"tiiink ; and do you know whether he perceived any 
■ improvement in their mental faculties from that ? — 

Yes; he used to think it was the most imjiortant 

agent that could be employed, for cultivating their 

faculties of observation and for strengthening their 
^reasoning powet^s. 
X" 2C. Ho really thought that he had arrived at a 

practical result ? — Undoubtedly, and so did every one 

who visited the school or llie parish. 

27. These were children of quite the lower class ? 

— The labouring agricultural class. 

- 28. And in other branches receiving the most 
-«lementary instruction ? — Yob. 

. 29. And Professor Henslow thought tJiat their 
■Tuinds were more developed, that they were become 
^more reasoning beings, from baviug this study super- 
. added lo tlio others ? — Most decidedly. It was also 
-the opinion of some of tho inspectors of school»< who 

came to visit him, that such children were in genend 

■ more intelligent than those of Other parishes, and they 
attributed the difference to their observant and rea- 
eouing faculties being thus developed. 

30. Did he adopt any particular way of teaching. 
..Did he teach tbcm all together or in classes ? — lie 
.divided Iheni into three classes, 

I,. 31, Of proficiency? — Yes. I cannot give yiiu 
..the details of the ditfetences between the classes, but 
40 11 general rule the youngest children were expected 
.jfl flrat, on entering the cUiss, to be able lo apply tlie 
,(wo or three most prominent terms useil in botany. 
For instance all plants are divided into three large 
classes or groups which have names, and which 
groups are easily recognisable by any child of ordi- 

■ .nary intelligence, and he required that Mch child 
.ehoiild spell such names properly, (which ho raa<ie 
a speciitl point of), and apply them to some coo- 

, spicuous plants belonging to such groups. That was 
, ,a sifie qua non to enter the first cla^ the lowest claes 
©fall. 



S2. So that the intellectual success of this ol^ec 
live study was beyond question ?— Beyond questlou. EVIOENfl 

33. Has your attention been directed to the subjeet . (rJTT- 
i|i other directions than that of botany. Have yon ^t/nj^ 
had tny occasion to remark the etieot of leumin" 
Kiences of observation as a training of the mind ?— 
Only so far as that I have had a medical education 
myself^ and fancy that I have observed that meilical 
men's minds are, from tho education they have 
received, perhaps more opened tlian the average in 
other classes of society. 

34. Would you say that those medical men to 
whom jou allude had much training in sciences of 
observation in general, at all events in the early 
parts of their school career have tltey not befii 
restricted to classics and mathemutics ? — Entirely so; 
but the moment they enter the medical class theii- 
observant faculties most be trained b<»th in the aludy 
of anatoray, and in observing patients at tlie bed- 
side, and writing down their cases. 

35. From your communication with these men, 
or Ftom your own obscrvaliona with regard to your- 
self and your medical education, should you say 
that those minds that base been restricted, if I may 
say so, to the study of mathematics and classics, had 
any peculiar aptitude for tho reception of other 
knowledge. Was a mind so trained more ready to 
receive impreBsions than a mind not so trained V 
— I think a mind mathematically trained would more 
readily receive such impressions, but not a mind 
trained in the classics, as far as my experience goes. 

.16. You have not been able in the course of your 
experience to observe any notable good result in the 
training of the mind from elossical studies ? — I should 
bo very sorry to go so far as that, because I think 
that any education, whatever it is, on any sntgect, 
mualneeessarily expand the mental powers, but I think 
I should put classics at the bottom, and mathematics 
next, and I should put natural history first, not be- 
came it is better than mathematics, but because it 
can be tauplit at an age when mathematics would 
injure tho mind, and, further, it is applicable to minds 
which have no capacity for mathematics. A child 
can begin natunti history at eight or nine years old, 
and it could be made an amusement and a pleasure if 
properly taught. A child uiler having examined onc 
buttercup, is enabled thereby to recognize another 
though dissimilar kind of buttercup, and the proces>- 
affords pleasure. 

37. So you think that at that age they might 
really be imbibing such knowledge when the stndy 
of language was irksome to them ? — Yes. 

38. And receiving that knowledge in a way tliiit 
would make a lasting impression ? — Yea. 

'in. You have had no reason to think that the study 
of eloggics, that is to say, tho study ■>f language, the 
composition and construction nf language, is not » 
good training for the mind ? — I am net a tit judge nf 
that question. It has always appeared to mc that. 
classics might be no taught as to be a very much 
better means of training the mind than they are. 

40. The medical men to whom you have alluded 
commenced these studies about 17 or 18? — Yea. 

41. Those men have generally been to some public 
school, I suppose ? — Generally to some school, 

42. Have you not found that from those school!' 
they bring a certain amount of intelligence and 
aptitude for learning in consequence of the system 
in which they have been brought up ? — I cannot 
answer that question, because all having been to some 
school, there is no means of comparison, Jt is not as 
if I could compare medical men who have not been to 
schools with those who have. 

43. (Lord Lytlelton.) Should you say they have 
a fair aptitude ? — Yea ; except for that they cnulduot 
become medical men ; they wotild not puss tho re- 

44. (Lord Ctarejidon,) The majority of these young 
men who are intended for the medical profession, and 
who come from the various public schools of the 
country scarcely ever bring with them any physical 
science, do they? — None whatever, or very rarely. - 
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Mi^# ^.-^^ '-y,-;^:'! r,7 va'r.Ir*^ ;r. :.v,-»': wr*^/ p/yA^**:<i :h*-*n 

^»mmA<1 ;r*t// a f*or ir*^k^ of i'-Ttrjf*:-, an*! th'; ro^n 
Vnt'!; ifi/: irl*»< wii}if,n% hAvir*:r ji/^o;oirM an »^ci3r*te 
Vtt^nrU'A*/': of th*-, rf*^r«-*t *:I*fWjW«i* of tf.fc vr«:fw>-. 

'/I. M/r. Th^mp9f^,, \r*z J'M sj^.-akir.^ of WVjol- 
trifjh ? — I arri •i^^ikklrit^ of th': rxt'r^liral v:h'X#Ia 

.52, yo'j «'zaniir.#: in l/^/iarjv ? — I ^zaiTiine in 
|ih/^i/tal »/:i'-ri^'; (^'TK-^rally, bfit rhi'-fly in natural hiA- 
Iz/ry. M/ ':hi*:f oKj'rct i4 to %'-^jrxsk\u wh^rtfu-r the 
//•*m hav^r a fair x\>uxhA*; for »j-in^ fh«;ir o^/^rr^'ing 
fMmliUm a* u-au-A hv fhr^v *^j#?n^e*., and chi*:flv br 
li^^tanjr. 

iS3« ( f^or^I aiarandf/n.) In fa^t, it ia not from 
oWrriration that Uitanjr m taught to theism mHical 
tnt'.n, f nn\i[Hr^: they cmm it in Ixjndon ? — Ye «, most 
of Uj#wi, in i>/ndon or ^Jitewh^re. 

/^« Hairing fon^gonc or not havinj? had the ad van- 
tage of doing it in the otlii;r way ? — Yes. 

•?''?« (lAtrd iJavon,) Were you a public f-ohool 
man jourwrlf ? — I was at the High School at Glasgow. 

M, I'hat is a large school ? — Yes. 

/p7. Was there anything done in physical science 
there ? — Nothing whatever. 

•78. (Lftrd LyiteUon,) Is there not now ? — I have 
not heard that there im. The High School wai» an 
exceeilingly l^ad school in my time. \Vc had only one 
master for 110 boys, 
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voaU La 7^ prodof*^ eqoally strikinr re$«Ju ? ^oc 

^. In isif rrTinz ibe int^UirMioe cf hi* papiLs ? 

No ; li^r^raii.*^ thr-«r are va s-^rh s»»i in«crazzject5 as 
y^Amaj. Thr: advantage of bocanj i« ihac vo<i csa 
Tea«h if anjwL^re and everywhere. The child a$ lie 
Walks along can make oae of hx« botanical knowledge, 
r\n pre*^n.-e hi* specimen?, and having pa? hi* in- 
formation into writin?. ran preserve this alongside 
of the ^f^ecimen it^f. Thi* cannot be done to <iKk 
a^i vantage by a child in the case c»f geolo^. nor any 
branch of science excepi natural history on^ of whidi 
the moii facile for the purpose i« botany. 

70. In the case of a school in the middle of a 
large town, snch a« some of tho«e with which we 
have to do, do you not think some other science would 
be more applicable than botany ? — No. It iroold Iw 
jierfectly easy to teach botany in any town. Anv 
market gardener for a few shillings a year could sup- 
ply all that waa necessary, and one ezcursicHi a month, 
with the teacher, would make up for the rest. Tho«e 
who lived out of the town could bring plants in with 
them. 

71. Would it excite much interest in the minds c^ 
lioya brought up in London, do you think ? — Quite 
as much or more than in those brought up in the 
country*. It would be a much greater recreation to 
them, inasmuch as it would occasionally take them to 
the country. 
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72. Is botany ct popular subject in London. Aro 
lectures given, for instance, at the Koyal Institution ? 
— Not many ; very few, but that baa been chiefly from 
the want of lecturers. 

73. It is not BO popultir as clicmistry ? — Not nearly 
so. It is not 80 generally useful. Then the ex- 
periments are not so interesting and so startling 

74. I understand you, that you advocate botany 
for young children because of its simplicity nnd the 
ease of teaching it ? — Not altogether so ; I advocate 
it because it improves both the observing powera and 
the reasoning faculties of young children in a way 
that chemistry could not. I do not sec how you could 
apply chemistry as you would botany as a monns of 
early education. Tho child knows its few botanical 
terms, some of them hard, but not harder than those 
used in chemistry ; you lay the plant before it : itself 
takes a plant to pieces, and lella you the forms of tho 
parts, the relations of these parts, and tho signification 
of these parts and of their relations. You take another 
plant and itself applies tho knowledge obtained from 
the first plant to analyse the second, and so on. 

75. I think Professor Ilenalow wrote a paper or 
pamphlet upon the application of botany to education, 
did ho not ? — There was a little pamphlet published, 
I think, by the South Kensington Museum. 

76. I thought it was published in Cambridge ? — 
Ho published several books in Cambridge, and he used 
to print the syllabus of bis lectures. 

77. I think there was a little pampbk-t on the 
educational uses of botany, do you remember it ? 
— I do not remember it ; hut I have no doubt ho 
did, because ho was in tho habit of printing and 
diBtrihuting educational projects. 

78. You have not a copy of the pamphlet? — 1 
will iiKinire. and if there is one I will direct it To the 
Commissioners. There is a general account of what 
ho did in Mr. Jenyns' life of Professor Hcnalow. 

79. Dut in the one 1 sllnde lo he mther treats of 
the theory of the educational uses of botany. Mr. 
Jenyns, Illiink, only speaks of his practieo? — Chiefly 
of his pr»tice. 

80. (Lord LyUellon.) Is it still the custom that 
a Latin oratiun, which is called the Oratia Harteiana, 
is delivered every year? — I am not aware that it is 
in Latin now. It used to be in Latin. 

81. {Mr. Tmslclon.) Would you see any difficulty 
in teaching botany regularly in public aeiiools lo 
classes of 30 or 4U hoys in tho middle parts of the 
school, two hours a week ? — None whatever, provided 
tho other lessons were not too long. 

82. And if two houra a week were set apart for 
instruction in botany during the whole year, or during 
two years, do you entertain any doubt that they might 
bo thoroughly grounded in that science? — None 
whatever, if it were properly taught. 

S3. A comparison has been made, as to popularity, 
between lectures in chomistiy and lectures in botany. 
There is n reason, is there not, why merely professional 
loctiirca on botany aro not so popular as sucli lectures 
on chemistry, because the experiments in botany ore 
not so brilliant ?— They aro not bo brilliant. It is 
impossible for anyone to learn botany properly, except 
by himself pulling plants to pieces with skill and judg- 
ment. Now plants are always accessible, every child 
h.is the skill, and tho judgment comes by experience 
and teaching. This is why I so strongly advocate 
botany, as the readiest, simplest, and most practical 
moans for trnjning tho observing and reasoning 
fncullios. Such training cannot be given by loctui-es. 

84. But even as to popularity, botany would not 
be at the saiito diBadvantnge if the instruction were 
not merely professorial, but children were required 
themselves to take tlie plants, and observe them, and 
describe them ? — Not at all. 

85. So that in practice, if the instruction was 
pursued properly, there are greater facilities for 
teaching botany, and the objections which apply to 
mere lectures, would not apply to teaching in classes ? 
— Not at all. 

86. At the High School in Glasgow did you ob- 
aerve among boys a difference of aptitude fur the 



three branches of languages, mathematics 
sciences of observation ? — Very great. 

67. A boy who- distinguished him^^olf in classics 
might have an inaptitude for mathematics and natural j 
science, and vice versa ?--Yea. One of my own class- 
mates was a dull boy in the High School, where 1 
mathematics were not then taught except In the 
senior class, which I did not attend. Ho was the best 
mathematician of his year in the University after- 
wards, 

88. t)oyou not think that it ia very undesirable lliat 
a boy at school having fueulties of a particuliir kind 
Bhouldhave them wholly neglected. Take the example 
of a boy who had really an aptitude for the natural 
scieoces, do you not think it is a very hard case that 
his faculties should bo wholly neglected ? — I ihink it is 
very hard. Nothing is more destructive to his whole 
education. 

89. Supposing that boy happened not to have a 
turn for languages, his place in school would bo very 
low down. Would not it hare on injurious moral 
effect habitually for him to be regarded as stupid 
because he bad no talent for languages ? — Yes. 

90. It would h.ave a tendency to impair his self- 
respect ? — Quite so. 

91. Tho same boy, if he bad an opportunity of 
cultivating his faculties in the natural sciences, and 
using his abilities there, would be likely to become a 
iiiueh more useful member of society ? — Yes, much 

92. Have you observed among boys that it is 
desirable tliat there sliould bo a variety ol' stndioa ? — 
I have not directed my Hllenlion lo thai. 

93. You liave not observed that you. should not 
argue from the advantages of eoncenlralion in grown 
up men against variety in tne studies of children ? — 
I think they are totally diiferent tlrings. I think 
lliero ought to bo vnriely, undoubtedly, for tho 
children, and more eoncenlralion in after-life. 

94. So that you might teach it lilllo. of various 
subjects to children with advantage, whero you would 
not proceed on the same principle with grown up 

95. I believe yon gave lectures on this subject to 
the Royal children ?— No; but I accompanied Profes- 
sor Ilenalow when he gave lectures and demonstrated 
plants to the Royal children. 

96. Were you acquainted with tho opinions of 
Prince Albert as to ihe desirableness of making 
acquaintance with the natural sciences a part of the 
education of boys ? — Ho was very strongly in favour 
of it, and it waa on ibat account he asked Professor 
Ilenslow to give these demonstrations at the Palace. 

97. Are you aware that he expressed bis regret 
at the general neglcel of the physical sciences which 
prevailed in England ? — He expressed himself slrougly 
on that subject to Professor Henslow in private on 
several occasions, long pi-cvious to his attending at 
the Palace. 

98. To come back lo tho schools of Profbssor Hens- 
low, did any practical advantage result to the chil- 
dren from this acquaintance with botany ? — He has 
told me of iuslanees in which these children have 
gone out to service aftcrwarda and in which thoso 
qualities have come out very eminently in them. 
They have been more useful and more handy, and 
cspei;ially as nurserymaids. They have been more 
ngrccablu to the children and more amusing to thom. 
They do not slop and drag the child along, wlien tho 
child itself stops to look at a flower, piece of grass, 
or an insect. They slop too. 

99. So that it really has been useful to the scholara 
afterwards at service ? — Very useful. 

100. fi'/''. Vaughan.) Have yon ever acted as exa- 
miner of medical students ? — Not in medicine. I ex- 
amine fur tho Army Ooard men who are candidates 
for assistant surgeonahips. These are not medical 
students, but men who must have taken diplomas 
before they come before mo as an examiner. 

101. Are you acquainted with tho medical profes- 
sion well ? — I cannot say well, but incidonlally I am. 
I have had a medical education. 
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V'-' ; f; .• I •f.'.'.fc r?,4f r.. -.'.-v h-iv'r -Aritv-n K^i- V-^.n 

li.'.:,' .;:;"' .'.r.:,^ a:.'0. 

li.;. /• v;r.7 ?fi': r;«-'- ♦hji* cia--:':- are vf-rj/ m'l- Ji 

yr\:'.f\i '..T*- r.''«'»-'»rv t^j rr-':'!i':!f.':. "A"':.-". T'»^frf?.".-r with 

iiKv»i'-Hi ''.i'-r.'-'-- W/jl'l afrrsi't v-r-^r;- 'a'::'* inf':n'!»r'l 
r// ;f'J',j/f til*: fri<-'l:':a' ;ir'>f'---iMi -. '-rv i^ur-li to th'rfjj. 
fr» Mh'-r 'voH*, woiiM r:o' t.'i'r if-r'^q^irarlon of pby-i- 
/.;j| •/•{#• r,r:/.s. ir,f/, tho U-Af:}i\Ti'J of th'r public "^-^KX^iN. «S 

at»r;i' rifj'f h jrr'-Hi riianv. who int/m'l to make inr-ii- 
r:ir;«: th'ir prof'ffcjofi. fo th'* public wrh^Kjlr. ? — It i* 
t]iiTi'M\t to a ri -•<*'«• r that qiiCffion, lK:cau?K% a.9 a {general 
mU', the ffje'lical prof*'--: on i-* r*f:r:iitf'*] from a cla-i 
of -'Kr-'-fy that 'l'.c=« not w.n»l its »oris to th^ gre.'it public 
ncAiff^A' ifi Kn;rl;in'l. 

114. Voii think that the ab-'-ncc of thofte intr-zi']*'! 
for in''!i''in'r n--.oIvfr-! it -/'If into that ? — I think ^o 
in th«: pn--cnt -tafe of th*- rchool* an'I of thf pronr-.«-.-ion. 
Iflth'-rto the wK-'li^al firoff-rsion ban U-<-n recruite*! 
rnth'-r from the ini'hlle }in«l lower r-la^.^es tbati from 
t\ii' iipp«-r eIji--#- of -oeiety. 

11. J. f hanlly nf*-r! a-k wh<ihfr ther^* an* not nisiny 
phy-i'-Ji! •■eii-n'-*-.^ whii-h are e/pially neee-.^ary <o a 
ni«-fli'':il rrlijeation with botany it -elf, eheinistry for 
in^tanc- ? — (yhemi-try i« much more neerlfnl. 

ll^i. An*l of rour-e phy.^iolo^^y an«l anatomy? — 
Jiifinili-ly. 'i*hr-y arc e-Hcntial. My own impression 
man U the fhiffu.se of practical botany to the medical 
in that th«' training it ^.fivcrf to his jKjwcrs of observa- 
tion. 

117. MiiH it been the caHC in the course of the 
pro;^n".- of medical .science that the botanical part of 
it ha.H rather r]rop[K*fl out of applicability? — I think 
decidefliy. A direct applicability do you mean ? 
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r*-4.- :.. r.'.r-r.. lis-iir.. zj.-t.j i^r^.z.r irv; •J?*if3Ci 

p-:r- ■-::*. 

I'S-i. * Lord L\itt0lrr,n. Yvii .iT-r a^iir^ fff ; 

s/^:.o..>. '.r .irrj. :r::L-r.:? :' .II- .:r^. ?:-■ -ally iniei 
for :r-v*i:cal e«i'-".a::'.r.. I "tf-i'-ev-r th<rre ':> on 
St. Banhoiorr.f'w'i. a:-; I k:. .w -:f tu-.;. at Birminiri 
which a'Terr.pt to -jivr: a •.h^ap e^iuoai-on. ba 

f-.rf-T'/ i-aje '.zjrhi'V.TiZ •.*»:»-;•:■ a L it:LicL:nir r I k 

ther- ar»; ruoh. ^ ':: I kr.:':^- i.-.ih}.rz TX-rf.rrallv of li 

1 . \>f> you kr.':.w Q^ie-ri"- C- Urc- n:..i .^vdeii 
C'o:l-jr»-. IJiriiiinsrhiL:! ? — I kr.ow thoir naniv-sonlv 
wjis nM aware that a: S:. Biirthoioait-w"* there w 
verv ei.r ao ?'Cho'>i. 

125. /'.Vr. Thontj'$on. You remftrk*Hl iust 
a>y>ut the unwillirtrne-^ •..f parents to -s^^nd their 
to jiublic school-. Did you mean that to appi 
iKiys or the parent- of bctys who haj de>isTied t 
to practi-*.' as phy-ir-iaris prujt.T ; are tht- v not i 

a.- hinrh a cla.« a^ the denrv and laivver* ' 

physicians projK-r are a very small ViOiiv. Vorv 
men ar*; educated as physician? pri-per. 

120. (Mr. I'auffhan.) liui theri; has been a cer 
dejfree of revolution in the prifL-ssion in that re^rw 
—Yes. 

127. That is owing to the higher education of v 
may Ik* ?aid to be tlie lower pjirts of the professi 
— Yes; and becau.?c general practitioners are n 
in demand than physicians. A good general p 
titioner ought to knoAV all the physician iloes. plus 
surgery. 

128. (Mr. Tirisleiofi.) Are the medical de*^: 
in the London Univer.-ity valued ? — ^Fuch u: 
highly than anv. 

129. Will you explain why? — Because they 
so strict. 

130. They are a pledge of previous acquiremc 
in various directions r — Yes ; they demand a m 
thorough education. 

131. They require some knowledge of Latin : 
Greek for matriculation ? — Y'es ; and mathematics t 
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The earl OF CLARENDON in the Chaib. 
EiCHAHD OwEK, Esq., F.R.S., called in andosamined. 



. (Lord Clarendon.) I believe, Professcff Owen, 
are Superintendent of the Natural History 
lartmtiut of the British Museum ? — I superinlend 
le of those departmenta. 

. What are those departments ? — Those of 
logy, Geology, aud Mineralogy. 
. You are (duo a Fellow of the Royal Society ? 
'es. 

. And the author of weU-kaowu works on 
ipnrative anatomy, paleontology, nud kindred sub- 
s ?— Yes. 

. In these different aspects, and altogether as 
instructor of the public in these interesting sub- 
9, I have no doubt thnt tbc state of knowledge 
ihyaical science in this country has been a matter 
inxious consideration to you with reference to our 
cational Hyatem, and we should be much obliged 
you would give us your opinion upon that 
iect ? — 1 have long felt a great desire to sec the 
3 arrive when our larger educational establisb- 
ita for youths, particularly the great public schools, 
which the sons of the wealthy and territorial 
ilies in England are sent, should posseos the means 
.mparting to them the elements and methods of 
iral history, either in botsny or zoology, or both. 
. Do you consider thut the» branches of 
nee have been ignored at the public schools to 
eh you allude ? — I am not aware of any arrange- 
it or organiiation for a systematic instruction of 
youthii iu those cleioonls and methods at our great 
lie schools, nor that they receive the smallest 
>UBt of natural history instruction. I am speaking 
the science now as one of the branchea of in- 
iction systematically given ; and thsl is my im- 

9Bi0D. 

. Tbc result of your obsnrvation, ennitng in 
imunication, ns yon must have done, with various 
aes, — the wealthy, the middle, at(^ the poor, — I 
pose is, lliat there exists a complete deficiency in 
wledge upon these subjeetd ? — The ubsenoe of a 
wledge of the main end, methods, and application of 
jral history has appeared to me to be greater in the 
lier and more refined clasaea of the community, 
1 in the middle, or perhaps even, as regards detaib 
species, than in the lower classes. If I were to 
ct a particular group it would be tlio governing 
legislative class, wliich, from the opportunities 
ive had of hearing remarks in conversation or 
ate, appears to be least aware of the extent of the 
ly departments of natural history science, of the 
iort of ila generaliKations, and especially of its 
in discipliniug tbe mind, irrespoclive of its imme- 
te object of making known the different kinds of 
oaals, plants, or minerals. 

1. I suppose, when you attribute this state of 
oranca to tlie higher classes, you allude to the 
euce of instruction both at the public schools and 
the universities at which these classes in parti- 
ir are educated ? — More especially at the public 

>. You are probably aware that at the public 
ools classics and mathematics are considered to be 
best means of training ihe mind ; but you, I suppose, 
M consider that is not the best training which 
its the physical sciences? — Not the couiplctest. 
uiimar and classics, arilbmciic and geometry may 
the most im|)Ortant disciplinary studies ; we know 
fiicullies of the mind they are chiefly calculated 



to educe; but they fail in bringing out those which 
natural history acieiice more especially tends to im- 
prove. I allude now to the faculty of accurate observa- 
tion, of the claasificalion of facta, of the ci-erdi nation 
of classes or groups ; the arrangement of topics, for 
example, in their various orders of importance in the 
mind, giving to a writer or public speaker improved 
powers ufclaasUying all kinds ol subjects. Natural 
history is essentially a classUicatory science. Order 
and method are the faculties whicli the elements 
aud principles of the science aro best adapted tO 
improve and to educe. 

10. Wo bad an important witness here the other 
day, wtio gave us some interesting information, and one 
of tbe things upon which he laid a great deal of 
stress was a general deficiency in the exercise of tlie 
mental powers. He found this want wa^i such as he 
might express by ibe term, a deficiency of judgment. 
Would you be. prepared to agrecin that opinion ? — 
No, I presutno that, now, something more than 
memory and imagination ai'e exercised, and that the 
present system of education sharpens the mantal powers 
tor rigid deduction of consequences, as by, geometry 
and mathcinatica ; for close conformity of the word 
with the idea, nnd the whole faculty of word-fighting, 
as by logic All these powers ougbl, at least, to be 
brought out, if I do not .overestimate the present 
syatem of public echools, to say -Dothing of tlie gain 
by discipline in the power of endurance of labour. 
1 would not clnini for natural history more than its 
duo as an elementary training science to be taught in 
the schoola. It ia a science which benefits ami im- 
proves the mind for accurate observation of things 
jiresented to the eye, and by bringing out the faculties 
of classjlicatiou, order, and metboiL I cannot, fur 
example, imagine any intelligent youth for the first 
time listMiing to tlie BtutemonL of the way in which, 
in natural history, any one plant or animal is referred 
to its species and genus, without being to a certfuii 
degree improved. For example, after hearing the 
general ehai'octer of living or organised beings, he 
would then be told bow we divide all these into tho 
vegetable and animal kingdoms. , We then take the 
animal kingdom, and point out tbe characteristics of 
its primary diviaions op provinces, one of which is 
characterized by the back-bone and called the verte- 
brate province. He would then be taught how all back> 
boned animals are divided into fishes, reptiles, birds, 
and mammals. The boy would be told how aud why 
he is a mammal, and what are the characteristics 
which put him into tliat class. Next he would be 
taught the sub divisions of the class of mammals, dis- 
tinguished by characterielics of the brain and limbs, 
OS, e.ff., when one pair of limbs ended in feet and tho 
other pair in hands, that tbe order Biinatia was 
formed, of which mankind is the sole representative 
species. One cannot doubt the good eBect that such 
an illustration would have in educing faculties uf 
method and arrangement, by showing how, in an 
assemblage of animals whicli are to he counted by 
thousands, you are able to put every one of them 
by tbe methods of natural history into the right place, 
and to know where to rePcrr to ihem in the zoological 
system. 

11. Ami you consider that would be nu impoi-tnnt 
and useful training of the mind 'i — Surely. 

12. Have you ever thought iu what way the 
present system, which is by no means so defective in 
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your opiuioti, ns soiiio people think it, might be im- 
- proved.orhowthoseimprovemciita might be inlroiluccd 
into public 8cboo la, cither on a diflerent system or supcr- 
'' sdileii to the existing Byateiu ? — Yes ; 1 have thought 
a great Aeai upon the matter, and I have discuBfted 
!, tho question with masters of different gradct> of uulhu' 
rily in public schools and other places of juvenile 
instruction. I am fully anare of tho dilficalties 
which surround tho beginning of a reform, and the 
upshot has been tho conclusion that the chief addi- 
tion or improvement might be made ut first, andtbo 
ndvimtnge sought for giiincd. if every boy at the 
proper age should be enabled, if not compelled, to 
listen (o a course of lectures, or hour's instruction, 
in nfLturnl history. Que hour in the week, during 
BIX months, I believe, would suffice for tlie good that 
one might eicpect from the teaching of nntural history 
in such public schools as Kton, Rugby, or Harrow. 
13. The lecture should be on natural history ? — 

H. Natural history would represent what? — 
It would represent, zoology, relating to animals j 
botany, to plants ; mineralt^y, to minerals. Of course 
it branches off into collateral snbjecis, as anatomy ; 
some knowledge of that, indeeil, would be necessarily 
acquired, because boys could not learn the elassifiea- 
tiou of Biiimals without getting some idea of the 
general prineiplesof their construction. And so with 
regard to the classiflcatiou of plants. Zoology and 
bot-any are both based on anatomy, or that which 
ndfttes to tho construction of animals and plnnls. 
With respect to geology, that would be loo complex, 
and not necessary, I apprehend, for the main aim in 
view. All the disciplinary effect would be got by 
the lectures on uatural history, which might be 
limited to one of the three claSKcs, but I would more 
eapecially recommend the branch relating to vce- 
tables or animals. 

15. You must be a very good judge of the amount 
of information that can bo communicated practically 
by a lecturer to young students, some of them jwrhapa 
uot very willing ones. Do you think that an hour a week 
would be sufficient to impart that elementary know- 
ledge at all events, which nobody ought to bo without ? 
— I think it would, by way of an experimental begin- 
ning, One cannot foresee what the ultimate demand 
might be, but aa a commencement I should not ho 
disposed to trespass to a greater extent on the amount 
of time which U now devoted to the old subjects of 
instruction than one hour a week during six monlJis. 

16. {Lard Lytlelton.) But you would ten tlic 
retention by the students of what they understood of 
the lecture, in some degree ? — Yes. 

17. {Lord Clnrendon.) That is to say, that the 
lecture should have direct encouragement from the 
masters, by becoming a part of Iho regular study of 
tho school ? — Yes, exactly. 

18. Otherwise, if it were simply voluntiiiy, or 
extra, it would not fare much belter than it does 
now?— Probably not. 

19. Then you think that time would bo sufficient ? 
—Yes. 

20. I prosumo tliat a great deal would depend on the 
power of the professor of coiumunlcatiiig knowlege, 
whether that time would he sufficient or not. Probably 
yon would not be inclined, supposing you wore nhle 
to fix upon tho change that should he made, to require 
that there should be a regular professor of natural 
history resident in the school, who should be able to 
take pupils, aud to resolve any difficulties tliat occurred 
to the minds of tho boys ; in short, that he should 
be a permanent part of tJie establishment? — No; I 
do not think that would be i-equisite. I believe 
that if a well-qnalilied teacher or professor were to 
visit a public school at any season that might bo 
lound most convenient, and reside for such a time as 
would enable him to go through hia course of lectures, 
during the proportion of the year which I have sug- 
gested, il would suffice. 

21. You would prefer hia being resident at the 
plac^ and being in a posi^naifl-fee referred to, rathor 



than that he should come down from Londucifi 
attendance for an hour, and then go away 
believe is the ease at Eton? — Great benefit 
derived by an uninterrupted demonstration 
Hubjec^matter selected, during the season i " 
that purpose: by uninterrupted, X mean 
teacher should give his lectures at n, &xed bi 
day, for at least five days in the week, di 
continuance of tho course. The railroads 
conveniences for travelling might make it 
to and fro, and I am not eertnia tliut i 
absolutely necessary for him to be roeideut. 
would be better if he were in the way to giwl 
who might Ije disposed, out of school-honra, H 
mine the specimens or diagrams, the reqaisiltn 



22. Theu, us a general deduction, yo 
eider that youths would find, in the study of' 
history science, a good school, first of aQl 
instruction, as well as for instruction ac^atn 
others, and for that self-education which iai 
man to examine himself, because those qualif 
that he woDld have to obtain would requtrfl 
self-education ? — Certainly. 

23. And, as far aa your ol>sorvntion ga| 
think there is a great deficieney in thai 
present? — There is apparently iiu eutiro 
of instruction in the elements and metfaoda of i 
history. 

24. And you think that, with respect not 
those who are actually at the public schools, I 
men who have gone through both public fichi 
universities, those qualifications bavn not ba| 
taiued ? — No. 

2.5. Have you observed that more atte&tio 
been called to physical science, and to ih? 
of which we have been speaking, at propz 
schools ; for instance, at middle-chu» ^clio^ 
more honour done to physical science tbas 1 
public schools ? — My experience does not go 
beyond King's College, University College, ai 
arrangements there, so that I am perhaps na 
lifted to speak of tho progress of elementary toi 
or natural history teaching elsew-here, I do doI 
what hits been at work in proprietary or large | 
schools. I believe tliat some progress in thsli 
has been made ; but 1 do not know enough 
matter to speak with any degree of certainty 
subject. 

26. Arc you awaro that at the London Unt 
there is a considerable amount of ek-RieDlary 
ledge in physical science required before mat 
tion ? — Yes J it seems to be rather comparaU 
the present university system than the pahlie 
system. 

27. {Mr. Thompton.) It is only for bmI 
tion ? — Yes. 

2S. Which implies that it lias been tata 
school ? — Yes. ^^ 

29, (Lord Clarendon.') You say, that ■ 
given anxious attention to the subject yaa lian 
the opportunity of communicating with the I 
of different public schools ? — I have beeu ii 
sional communication with them. 

30. Have you found any indlspositiuu to 
nize tho importance of natural history aud p| 
science? — No, noncj the difficulty has ap^cm, 
me to consist in their not seeing the way of fi^^ 
the natural history teaching with the ^yatom 
operation. 

31, But there was no objection to it if it> 
be so inlerivoven ? — No, no objection to it ; ; 
stiould say that there was unmistakeable evidi 
a want of appreciation of its value as a U 
instrument. 

32. Do yon think that there would bo air 
willingness to adopt some improvement in tho «j 
that is to say, that although the value of ph 
science might uoL be appreciated, yet that it ■ 
bo recognized as forming part of the reqair win 
the present age ? — If the method of imparthM 
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entary information wtiR Eysteinatic, and Bhown 
; eflectivo on some eetlled plan, and if it was seen 
no more time was asked than could be epnred with 
due regard to the old teacliingg ; as, e.g., for Eoology, 
"lour a week during six months ; and if t^e mastera 
Bould ace their way as to how it could be done 
without undue disturbnnce of the present system, I 
'o not think there would be any netive obstade in- 
terposi^d on their part. I think the natural history 
iFOuld be received, allhougli I do not know how far 
rould be willingly received. It would, however, 
esscnlial to have it methodically estimated and 
ividcd for. 

J3. The thief practical objection that we have 
keard is the want of time ? — I think that is the main 
e that I have heard raised, 

34. You see no reason, however, to think that 
oil tliat ground there need be any objection ? — 

No. 

35. {Lard Devon.) You used the term "proper 
age," what tfgo should you consider the proper ago 

r the commencement of studies, such aa those of 
irhich you have been speaking ? — From 15 to 16. 

36. I apprehend that you would not apply it to 
ihe junior classes in the public schools ? — No, not to 
^lys much under that age. 

: 37. Wc Jiavo had remarks made to us as to the 
bnportance of bringing out and developing the facul- 
ties of observation at a much earlier ago limn that. 
■Probably in your judgment that would not apply to 
sdencea to which you have made special refer- 
ence ? — To have suflicieni knowledge to enable one 
In fipe«k wilh anything like value or authority on 
that point, one ought to have experience in the leacli- 
ing of youths. Now I have not had tbat csperieoce. 
My leaching has been of the aduli class, so that I do 
not wish to nssert an opinion as to age, which some 
may have better grounds to pronounce on than I can 
pretend to. 

38. Would you bo pi-cpai-od to express any 
opinion as to t!io advantage of teaching chemistry 
ill the public school system ? — Chemistry is a good 
subject to be taught. It induces, in the first 
instance, dexterity and nicety in the use of the 
fingers, besides caution in making a comparison 
of ox|icrimentBl reaulls. No doubt there are useful 
faculties of the mind brought out well by chemistry. 
At the sikme time thcro are tbo practical difhcultics 
of the apparatus for eKperiment», and if I woro to 
refer to age in regard to the ti-aching of natural 
science, I should be induced to raise the age in 
reference to the applicability of chemistry as a 
disciplinary science. The elder boys would be more 
careful and less mischievous, and therefore moro 
likely to obtain a benefit from the laboratory in 
chemical teaching, witliout being so subject to its 
accompanying evils. I do not, however, ou the whole, 
look on that study with so much favour as the 
mothodM of natural history, as an adjunct to the 
exercises of the memory in boys' schools ; but at the 
same time I nm not blind to the advantages attend- 
ing it. 

39. You are awnro that an impression exists, that 
in the public school system there should bo introduced 
the teaching of modern languages, natural sciences, 
music, and so on. Sliould you be prepared, or feel in- 
clined to give us an opinion as to the comparative 
importance of the introdoction of these subjects ? — 
The modern languages I should be disposed to place 
first in importance, natural history next, chemistry 
lost. Witli regard to astronomy and mechanics, thesa 
I think, arc already in part provided for in tlie illus- 
te^tions of geometrical and algebraic teaching. 

40. Then do J understand you to mean that, in 
regard to each of these, except, perhaps, modern lan- 

I guugea, you would not commence their introduction 
until the boys hadattainedtlieage, say, of 15? — From 
my present expet'ieneo, I should say, that with respect 
to natural history, 15 would be a good age to begin. 
The pupils of Liebig are usually older. 

41. {Lord Lyhellon.) With respect to the objec- 



tion which you, no doubt, have often considered, as \a 
the effect of introducing a largo amount of natural 
history or other mattery before the age of 15 or 16, 
are you clear that it would not, in any degree, injure ^ 
the faculties in the way which has been illustrated by 
the example of the beating out of gold leaf; that is 
to say, that in proportion as you extend the area of 
the boys" instruction, you would, in a similar degree, 
diminish the depth and solidity. Yoa do not appre- 
hend any danger of that kind ? — No ; not in regard 
to the proportion of natural historj' instruction which 
I recommend. 

4a. Have you found that objection to exist in 
the minds of any of the masters ? — At the first 
blush, upon the introduction of the topic in a 
general way, I have ; but 1 think that if natural 
science was systematically taught, and the masters 
found that as much uf it as waa necessary, as a 
training instrument, could be given in one hour in 
the week during part of the year, they would not 
consider such objection to bo valid. 

4-3. (Sir S. Northeote.) You spoke of one hour a 
week, but you spoke also of a resident teacher who 
might give a lecture every day. I presume that is 
with the view of taking a certain number of boys 
each day ?— Yes ; in groups, so that not more than 
Olio hour a week should bo taken from each boy's 
ordinaiy schnol studies. 

44. What do yon consider would be Ihe largest 
number of boys that a teacher could \ery well take 
in a class? — For the amount of elementary teacldng 
that would be useful for a boy I should not suggest 
a class beyond 50. 1 think that a room that would 
allow 50 to hoar and sec, and to whom might be 
addressed questions after the demonstration, and 
followed by explanations, where the youths had not 
(]uite comprehended what waa said in the lecture 
would be large enough. I think 50 is the oulsido 
that should be dealt wilh at a single lecture. 

45. You contemplate, I presume, something more 
thanamere lecture, somethingin the nature of a lesson 
as well, in which the boys oould ask questions, both 
with reference to the lecture then delivered and to 
the previous lectures ? — I referred juat now to what 
has been my general experience in teaching, but 
there was one exception. I was honoured by a 
request i'rom the hite Prince Consort to lecture to 
the Roynl childreu, and I devoted three-quarters 
of (in lumr to lecluring and explaining the diagrams, 
and the other quarter of the hour lo answering ques- 
tions and entering inlo explanations, which seemed 
to add much to the instruction aimed at. I must 
arid also, that in these questions I was ably aided by 
tlio Prince Consort himself, and in this way we found 
out every point that had been misunderstood or not 
comprehended by the Royal children. 

46. {Mr. Twiilelon.) Were all the Koyal chil- 
dren present ? — On one or two occasions they included 
all except the youngest. 

47. (Sir S, Northcnte.) I understood you lo 
recommend the introduction of this study chiefly for 
the purpose of disciplining the mind. Now, do yon 
suppose that the qualities of the mind which are 
called out by the study of natural history are those 
which would be practically available ibr boys in 
after-life in prosecuting all the physical sciences, 
What I mean is this : Supposing a boy to have had 
a training in natural history, will that be of great 
advantage to liim in after life in taking up chemistry, 
or geology, or any of the physical scienees, althougli 
he may not have paid attention to those particnlar 
scienees in his youth? — It would be essential to 
geology. It would not apply so much lo chemistry. 
The value of teaching natural history science would 
be in improving the powers of observation and 
enabling Iho mind to grapple better with all the 
ordinary business of life, so far as the faculties of 
arrangement, classiticatign, and order are concerned. 

48. Even in the study of chemistry would not 
these qualities be useful ? — l^a doubt ; Ijut when one 
imagines a youth (aking to tjie study of chemistry, it 
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ar»fniainT»«l with lijat sy^trni ': — Xtti ::t nil : Lui 
pi't'in* to be a jrood o ::•.-. 
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a boy of 15 or 16 year* of age todroji a certain porii( 
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' the work and nndertake ntttur&I science, while 
her boys would not undertake natnral science at 
1 ; or would yon prefer tlinl tliey slioiild all go on 
rough the ojil seliool-boy course up l*i 17 or 18 
•KTi of age ?— r think they ought all to go on toge- 
er until about the age of 15, and that it would b(> 
Iter not to divide work into particular channels uf 
Bcation until experience had been had of iho working 
'the more simple method of adding the dements of 
tural history to the old sehool-conriw. 
17. I suppose you would not think it right that 
same toucher should nnderlake more than one 
.nch of natural science ; for instance, that a 
Bher shonld undertalvO to teat-h natural history and 
imistry as well ? — I shonld think not. 
68. But that different branchta of natural history, 
9 zoology and botany, might be undertaken by 
ne man ?— Yes. 
5S). Do you think there would be much difficulty 
getting teachers, say for the seven or eight prin- 
>bI schools of tho country, to undertake that work ? 
I am afraid at the present time that there would 
, arising from the general defects of our teaching 
rangements, especially the want of systematic tench- 
i; of the olpments of natural history in schools. We 
B all of us, as it wore, naturalists by accident. It is 
B perception of that difficulty which has led me, on 
ery occasion wheu T have been called upon to give 
ideace on the subject, to urge tho giving of ele- 
sntary instruction on natural history as one of the 
ities that should be attached to the keeper of each 
condary or subordinate department in great na- 
mal museums of natural history. In them there 
»y be a gentleman who has charge of the shells, a 
-nlleman who has charge of the birds, another wh<i 
has charge of tho tishes and reptiles, another who has 
charge of ihc mammalia ; the especial care of tho 
secondary groups may be respectively confided to some 
one gentleman who has consequently a profound 
knowledge of this class, and may have studied it for a 
long period of time. Now, if with his conservative 
duties he bad to give 12, or at most 24, public 
lectures on that branch of his science once a year, I 
am quite sure that he would greatly benefit himself, 
while at the same lime he would greatly benefit hie 
collection and the cause of education j and although 
he might not have a very large fsluBS, because that 
would depend on his power of speaking, aiid so forth, 
he wonld always secure an audience, such as I havo 
seen at tho Jardin dea Planles, at Paris, of some 
half a doKCn young men adapted by nature to do good 
work in the progress of the science ; and in this way 
we should raise up persons who possessed just the 
capacity necessary to supplj* the want yon are speak- 
ing of. 

60. Ho would give those lectures in courses? — 
Yes ! I look forward to the establishment of an orga- 
nization of that kind, when a museum for the display 
of the national collections of nataral history may be 
formed, which, I l>elieve, would benefit liie nation very 
greatly, and especially those who wore professionally 
engaged in teaching natural history. 

til. You look to such lectures as those for the for- 
mation of a class of teachers for the public schools ? 
— It would be a great help towards it. 

62. But at the present moment you think it would 
be difficult to get thera ? — I should be sorry to speak 
confidently on that point. There has been more 
teaching in natural history in coUcges and univorei- 
lies than there used to be ; but, at the same time, if I 
were asked to recommend a teacher who would com- 
bine the qualities that are necessary to teach boys, I 
should have some difficulty in doing so; for boys are 
a ililfieult class to deal with. 

63. Of course, it would be more difficult to find 
tho requisite number of teachers for eight or nine 
schools than for one ?' — Yes. 

64. Do you think one man could undertake dif- 
ferent schools, or shonld the teachers be resident, or 
be there every day. T understood you to recommend, 
when you were speaking of a single school, that 



there should be u resident teacher to teach a class GEWilhAftiJ 
every day ; hut when we have to consider the EVlDENi 
wants of eight or nine public schools, I should like to SirhZ^umm 
know whether you think it would be desirable that £^._ FJtS? 
we should try to get eight or nine diflerent men, or 
try to introduce some system by which the services of 
ene man should be made available at ditferent places 
one after another? — Supposing the elementary in- 
struction in natural history to be one hour a week 
for each pupil, and that the teacher should attend five 
days in the week, for successive classes during six 
months in the year, it would not be requisite that he 
should reside more than that period at the school or 
in tho vicinity; and that necessity would depend on 
the vicinity of the school to London ; for instance, 
at Eton he might, by means of the railroad, be there 
once every day, and still hve in London. 

65. When you say one hour a day, do you snpposB 
a man could give two Icctnres in a day to diiferent 
classes ? — He might do so very well. 

66. That would economize the time ; he might 
take two classes a day ? — Certainly. 

67. Supposing that system of boys taking one 
subject one year and another another year coitid bo 
introduced, it might be arranged that the chemicttl 
professor should take np his abode at Itugby, fiw in- 
stance, for six month.s, and the natural liiatory pro' 
fessor at Eton for a similar period. Might there not 
be an advantage derived in that way ? — I have imt 
considered the particular working of the qoestion 
snfficJently to be enabled to answer that question. 

68. {Lord Lytlellon.) Have you considered what 
time would be necessary in the school, in addition to 
the hour a week employed by the Icctnrer, for the 
incorporation of tho subject into flio work of the 
school; because I presume, that unless the boys' places 
in the school are to depend in a certain dcgi'ee on 
their proficiency in the knowledge of physical science, 
that is to say, unless it is made n subject of compul- 
sion, and not one of mere tnstoor feeling, the attempt 
would be futile ; therefore, in regard to the different 
examinations in the subject, and the study a boy 
would have to give it in his' own room, in order to 
render himself proficient, do you take into considera- 
tion what additional time would be required for it? — 
If the course of lectures on natural history were 
determined on, to be given in the proportion I havo 
suggested, I havo no doubt the lecturer wonld adopt 
or recommend a class book, something like the Eton 
grammar in reference to Latin and Greek, and I 
presamo that the boys who attended his lectures would 
have such natural history class book, and would be 
expected to read the part marked out for them re- 
lating to the lecture or (ho demonstration. The doss 
would be examined upon the book, and marks given 
for proficiency. 

69. Does it stem to you that on the average the 
addition might be probably half as much lime again ; 
that is to say, that if you allow one hour a week for the 
commuLiication of the instruction, about half an hour 
a week more would be requisite for preparation ? — I 
think that might be enough. 

70. {Lord Clarendon.) In reference to what you 
said about a class book to be placed in the hands of 
the boys, do you consider that there exist at present 
good elementary works, on which a teacher might 
rely for assistance ? — No ; it would be very difficult 
to select one to answer that purpose ; the demand 
has not arisen, and, therefore, there is not the supply. 

71. {Mr. Thompson.) It would not be difficult to 
write one? — They are more difficult than is generally 
thought. Good elementary books on science are very 

72- {Lord Clarendon.) In Germany, do you know 
any good elementary books, or in France ? — Yea, they 
liave good elementary books in both countries. In 
France, tliere is an excellent elemenlniy work on 
sroology by Professor Milne Edwards. 

73. Those books arc not translated, that you are 
aware of ? — I think I saw an advertisement of the 
latter ; but it would be too bulky and comprehensivo 
3 C ■* 
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H tlml 7ml do not int^'iid to limit l.hc ilisriplioe 
B ailvantiiges tliat are to he di'rivetl frotn utLer 
ttl sciences to those [larliQiOnr points ? — No. 
ri You think lh»t there mny be scveriil ulfacr 
ttges that might be <lerivcd from the Hcveral 
fd sciences, rnthcr peculiar to theni, but very 
|ie 03 gymnoBllcs to the underatuiding ? — I may 
Kntion another advnutajte arising from natural 
w as comj)arod with other acieiices, namely, 
k. expressly teaches and targc-ly iUiiBtrat«s tho 
ig^cal principle, or tho adaptAtion of means to 
^ Every character wc should assign to each 
||D of the animal kingdom would be ttrp.wn from 
rncturi?, whivh would ^how tho peculiar pur- 
f£ Piich particular j>orlion, nnd itic ndaptatioD 
f whole structure to ihc particular tnds for 
l^the animal was created ; ami this characteristic 
furnl Iiii»tory science would leave ui>on the 
|n impression that could not fail to lie at the 
D of on ameliorfttion of the moral ciiarncter. 
,. In chemistry, for instance, 1 suppose there 
'be many actions and powers of ihe mind that 
^be cultivated especially by that branch of 
iff for instance, the appreciation of cause and 

f- Do I have your consent to that ? — Certainly. 
k And as tho iirrangcments and classification of 
f Btruclure would Ire taught by natural history, 
I arrangement and co-onlination of physical 
p* would be taught particularly by chemistry ? 
Ipcially HO. 

i There is anotlier point upon which I ahould 
have your opinion, which is a practical matter 
' with reference to natural liiatary and physio- 
las it occurred to you loobeorve whether persons 
upper classes of'society and other members of 
ore well or ill acquainted with tlie physio- 
lawa of the human structure? — No; it is a 
dge very rarely possessed, as far as my ex- 
goe^ very rarely indeed j and I believe 
chiefly upon that general ignorance that the 
r spurious systems of medicine have their 
ce. It is upon the general ignorance of the 
^on that the empiric bases his pretensioui<, and 
' lencc for a. certain time, till one subsides 
succeeded by another. 

, In regard lutther to the prevsntloa as well as 

itrcction of mischief, may I nsk whether the 

Itial teachings of physiology do not concur with 

tchings of morality in general ? — Slost closely. 

They most closely concur ? — Most closely. 

Supposing, therefore, at an early period beforo 

« into life, youths were mode acquainted with 

tiyaiolc^ical laws whielt regulnte the animal 

and, indeed, the intellectual constitution to a 

dogreej do you think (bat would have a bene- 

eflcct partly upon their moral conduct and 

upon the general control and government they 

; have over themselves as organised beings? — 

tliink it would upon some natui'cs. 

You think it would not be universal ? — 1 

lliat many would disi-egard it. Under combative 

er excitement they would care nothing about 

«r their hearts beat so many times a minute, or 

pr their brain were so few lines from tho skull. 

afraid that though a certain proportion might 

,to physiological teachings, there would be few 

it would have any practical effect. On 

aaturea it might tell, 

L Even with regard to the rules of temperance 
hastily, would not the teachings of physiology 
ft good eifect in giving a new sanction to tho^e 
f — It would give some sanction, but such effects 
I allude to, I believe, would mainly depend upon 
and higher grounds of teaching and upon 
pie. 

). Do you not think it would strengthen the 
of other teachings by disclosing oUier reasons 
— The truth is that anything I could say 
kt topic would not bo very profitable. Of course 
'e had a good deal of experience in medical 



acbotds, and so on. There are other and liigher fiENERAL 
teachings upon those points ; and besides, yon must EVIDENCE, 
revert at last to the individual nature. I think tlio ,,.,"7^ 
mere knowledge that a quantity of alcohol put into p pj^^' 

tlie ventricles of the brain must damage the organ, ""j '^ 

would have very little inllnence over a man who likes is Not. I8(j. 

to enjoy Ihe sliniulus. If he will not forbear from 

higher motives, he would nut care a straw about the 
prospective i-esult to the brain. It is the same with 
respect U> otiier puints of physiology. No doubt, any 
little good that can be gained ia worth trying to be 
gained, and if you benefit but a few, it is better than 
none at all. , 

111. You do not think the tendency it would 
have, before any evil habits can have been formed, 
to disclose the destructive character of vice or excess 
upon the frame would be perceptible ? — I should not 
be very sanguine aa to tho moral effect of physical 
teaching in any great degree. 

112. {Lord Li/Uelton.) In reference to tho tastes 
of tlie boys in a largo school, and the different bias 
they have, with respect to fixing tho curriculum of the 
school, is it not necessary to go by our own judgment 
of what is best, because differences of taste among 800 
boys would l>e very much greater than could be met by 
any arrangement of their studies. We must go, «fter 
all, by what wo ourselves consider imiwrtant? — To the 
extentof not allowing a study of secondary importance 
to interfere with a primary one. A good deal would 
depend on. tho relation of the Head Master and the 
other masters to those outside teachers, if we may coll 
them so. If the Head IVIasler entered confidentially 
into communication with the teachers of natural 
history or other sciences among the boys, and inquired 
who showed an interest in the subjeut, ha would hear 
from the lecturer that so-and-so had a very remarkable 
aptitude and came and asked questions, so as to make 
it evident that he considered such instruction a great 
boon. Now this pupil might prove to be the boy who 
was so stupid with his nonsense verses, or other tasks 
of memory and composition ; and the classical master 
might consider whether it would not be better to 
take a diife rent course with reference \o him and give 
him a greater amount of credit for the possession of 
those attainmcuts of which he was capable, and make 
a less demand upon the boy in other respects. 

113. The introduction of a variety of studies into 
a school must be according to our own sense of their 
relative importance, and not with respect to the taste 
of the boys, because these would be so numerous as 
to introduce a variety that no one would advocate in 
any school ?— That might bo so, were the attempt 
made to meet every taste. 

1 14. {Lord Dfron.) I think tliat I understood yon 
to say, that you considei'ed that the sort of instruction 
that can be given by professors, say for an hour a week 
to each class by comi*ten t men, would be productive of 
considerable good ; but that to follow that out, there 
should be resident ou the spot, and easily accessible, 
some person to direct the boys' reading, or to answer 
any questions, that might arise. Do you think it 
likely, from tho experience you have had of gentle- 
men of that class, that those who undertake the office 
of assistant master in different public schools, with 
university distinctions, would be competent to fill that 
subsidiary position, or would be Hkcly to work with 
the professors who came ? — Since tho establishment 
of the physical sciences tripos at Cambridge, and tho 
museum of natural science at Oxford, I think resident 
masters possessing the requisite attainments would be 
found quite competent. 

115. Do you think it would work well if a gentle- 
man could be obtained to come and deliver lectures, 
and his services were supplemented and assisted by 
ix'sident gentlemen connected with the general study 
of the school ? — Yes. 

1 16. You thiuk that not unlikely ? — In reference 
to tho conclusion to which I have come in regard to 
the importance of natural history as an element of 
school instruction, and the time to be given to it in 
beginning the experiment, I would ask leave to read 
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OKNKKAI. a paesRfe from the Bflilress of a pentlemaB \¥ho fills 
EVIDKNCB. a very eminent poeition. that of local director of 

the Geological Survey of Ij'eland, Mil Lecturci- on 

I ««*"'-J O-""- Geology to the Museum of Irish luUustry, Mr. 
^"l-f- '■ ■ j_ B. Jukes, who, in oiKning the business of ihe 
19 Not. 186S. Geologieai Section of the British Association, over 
— which he jiresided at Cnnibridge, made these re- 
marks: — "The natural Bcieuces are now considered 
" as worthy of study by those who have a taste for 
" Ifaetn, both in themselves and as a means of mental 
" training and discipline. In my time, however, no 
" other branchea of learning were recognized than 
" classics and mat hematics, )md I have with some 
" shame to confess, that I displayed but a truant 
" disposition with respect to them, and loo often 
" hurried from the tutor's lacture room to the river 
" or field, to enable me to add much to the scanty 
" store of knowledge I had brought up with mo. 
" Had it not been then for the leaching of Pro- 
*' fessor Sedgwick in geology, my time would have 
" been altogether wasted." So that it was jual the 
accident, so lo speak, of one short course ou a branch 
of natural history, grafted through an old bequest 
upon the main studies of his university that led 
Professor Jukes to his appreciation of the method of 
study and value of the science which owes so much 
to hia labours. I could also, with your i>ermission, 
adduce a higher authority on the main point, and 
that is Baron Cuvier's, who, in the preface to the first 
edition of his elementary book on Natural History, 
expresses himself as follows : — *■ The habit necessarily 
" acquired in thestudyof natural history, of mentally 
" classifyinp a great number of ideas, is one of the 
" advantages of this science, which is seldom spoken 
" of, and which, when it shall have been generally in- 
" troducod into the system of common education, will 



" periiflpa become tho principal one; it exen 
" student in that part of logic which 
" niuthod, as the study of geometry doea 
" whioh is called syllogiBm, because natand 
" is the science which requires the most 
" methods, as geometry la that whioh dema 
" most rigorous reasoning. Now, this art of 
" when once well acquired, may be applied ■ 
" finite advant^e In studies the most foral 
" natural history. Every discussion which si 
" a classification of facts, every research 
" requires a distribution of matters, is pefi 
" at^r the same manner, and he who has ctill 
" this science merely for amusement is surpr 
" the facilities it affords for disentangling all I 
" affairs. It is not less useful in solitude ; safl 
" extensive to satisfy the most poirerftil' 
" sufficiently various and interesting to cal 
" most agitated soul; it consoles the udIui^ 
" tends to allay enmity and hatred. Once t 
" to the contemplation of tho harmony of 
" irresistibly regulated by Providence, how 
" and trivial appear those causes wliich it 
" pleased to leave dependent upon the will 
" IIow astonishing to behold so manj fina 
" consuming themselves so uselessly for tk 
" happiness and that of others in the puisoit 
" combinations, the very traces of which a fe 
" suiRce to obliterate. I avow it prondlj 
" ideas have always been present to my m 
" companions of my labours, and if I have 
" voured by every means in my power to i 
" this peaceful study, it is because, in my < 
" it is more capable than any other of suj 
" that want of occupation . which has so 
" contributed to the troubles of our age." 



The witness withdrew. 



Max MOller, Esq., M.A., called in and examined. 



1. {Lord Clarenfion.) I believe you are Taylorian 
Professor of modorn languages and literature at the 
University of Oxford ? — I am. 

2. May I ask how long you have been so ? — About 
eight years. 

3. You have also been, 1 think, examiner for com- 
missions in (he army? — I hare been esamlner for 
the Indian civil service and the military service, and 
also, as Taylorian Professor, for theUnivcrsity scholar- 
ships in modem languages. 

4. I assume that at Oxford you are in the haWt trf" 
giving lectures ? — I am. 

5. Every term ? — Every term. 

6. What are the principal subjects on which you 
give lectures ? — The literature of Germany and 
France, and comparative grammar or the science of 
language. 

7. I suppose that both in your capacity of pro- 
fessor at Oxford, and of examiner in. those different 
services you have had an opportunity of estimating 
the average acquirements of boys in French and 
German ? — I have. 

8. What is your opinion on that point ? — I believe 
there has been a considerable improvement during 
the last years in the study of French and German.' 

9. What period do you include in the last years ? 
—The time since tho throwing open of the Royal 
Artillery and the Indian civil service to public com- 
petition. Ever since that time manag^ers of public 
schools hftvo exerted themselves very much to im- 
prove the teaching of modem languges. In tho first 
examinations the results were anything but satisfac- 
tory i but I think that almost every year one sees 
the good effect wliich the throwiug open of ihese 
serricea has produced upon public and priTate 
schools. 

10. You would say that the present system of 
teaching nt public and private schools has begun to 
produce some perceptible results ?— Decidedly j and 



the lists of marks published every year in tho 
of those examinations speak for themselves. 

11. In the report of the examinations of t 
schools do you moan ?-— No ; the official i 
the cxaminBtions fOr the Royal Artillery 
Indian civil service. Of course, greiit allovrant 
be made for the small amount of time that is j 
the study of French and German at all public i 
I think, however, that, considering the aha 
that is given to French and German in cwn 
with the amouutof time that is devoted to Gil 
Latin, the results have been very satisfactoiji 
teachers of French and German at piiblic 
have U> contend with great difficidties. 

12. Have you been enabled to insttlul 
comparison in ditierent schools as to ihc pred 
of the boys they send out. You are aw 
tho inquiries of our Commission are din 
nine of the great public schools, — Eton, 
Winchester, Rugby, Shrewsbury, Westmioi 
Charterhouse, Sf. Paul's, and Merchant ' 
Have you had any opportunity of 
whether improvement has been manifested 
schools ? — I have not been able to do so, bei 
the e^camioatiouB of candidates there is a 
given to each, and I know neither their nai 
their places of education ; 1 only know the t 
and 1 have to examine the papers, and report 
ingly, without knowing anything of tho p 
education of each candidate. 

13. That is in your capacity of cxami 
Yea. 

14. In your capacity of professor at OxfoK 
you any means of examining the boys irll' 
np with reference to the efliciency of tho ti 
at the different schools? — No j but 1 hav« 
found that those who know French and Gcrmi 
do not know it because they come from anri 
such a school, but because they have had 
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ges, either na being tho eona of Go-man or 
mothers ot fathers, ui- from having beeu abroad 
icrablo t'lvae. 

Ticret'ore you cannot trace any proflcieney 
man or French, ia tho young men of the 
tty, to BDy particular teaching which they 
fteived at school ? — No. 

lit you wouM rather consider, that where thei-o 
lioiicy, it haa not been ac<|uired at school ? — 
there is great proficiency, that is to say, 
oys are able to speak Frencli and Gei-man, 
l>t been aequired at school. Those who carry 
scholarships at tho Taylor Institution, are 
without exception, either tho sons of foreign 
, or else they have lived abroad a good deal, 
Jiad other advantagef, such bs being the sona 
fcaadors and so on. 
suppose your field of obserralion and com- 
is narrow at Oxford, as between different 
the attendance lieJng voluntary, and thore- 
isisting principally of those who have a certain 
either of acquired proficiency, or who intend 
> themselves masters ? — Certainly. 
|o that you hftvo no opportunity of observing 
Bparing the general mass of young men who 
f from the great public schools ? — Not so as 
ttguish the schools from which they come. I 
Ot say that a boy coming from Eton is better 
thun if he came from Harrow ; I have no 
of forming an opinion upon that point. 
Tou consider you have no means of forming 
ion as to the general proficiency of young men 
from Eton or Harrow ? — Precisely so. 
Sut you say, on the whole, there is a know- 
Fmodcrn languages, and especially of German 
onch ? — Decidedly there is i consiiicring the 
teiod of tim<f that can be devoted to it at public 
I consider the knowledge, such as it is, very 
le. There are very few yoiuig men coming 
OC who tire not able to read an easy French 
pilin wtSter : as to speaking the language, and 
tt it well, that is quite a different question. 
M>out liow many attend your lectures ? — The 
jrnrics from three to fifty and more. 
■So that, with respect to the numbers who 
if, tlie general mass who come up from the 
^ your field of observation is nurow ?— As 

£r it is narrow ; as examiner it is a largo one ; 
e Indian civil service examination there arc- 
fir as 200 enudidutes every year, and for the 
5 service I have to examine 8 times during 
b, and I have each time on an average about 
^idatcs. I also examine the endets at tlio 
IWililftry Academics at Woolwich and Sand- 
■whero young men come from other BChools, 
fl linve had an opportunity, during the last 
fenrs, of knowing the general average acquire- 
^f Ihe sons of the gentlemen of England in 
mnches of knowledge. 
Though yon may not know at the time for 

Rtion the names of the candidates, and the 
it which they have been educnted, you pro- 
imvc a subsequent knowledge of the matter ? — 

Do you know how many of the candidates of 
ft India service are furnished from those eight 
i& schools which I have first deaignnted ? — 
fegard to the candidales for the Royal Aitiliery 
feincers, it is easy to determine this, for after 
faiination Is over the names of the successful 
ktes are published, and their places of odiien- 
It would bo more difGcult in tho ease of the 
|tcs for the Indian civil so^^-ice, because many 
B come from the universities i in tho published 
I only tho last place of education is mentioned. 
And should you say that many candidates for 
rich came from Wcstminsler, Harrow, Shreivs- 
Bngby, Winchester, and the other schools I 
bentioaed ? — I think the reports that ure pub- 
Would answer your question much better than 
('; but! should say from the general impression 



of those reports that shout half the successful oandi- 
dales conic from our greet public schools. It would, 
however, bo easy to verify it. 

26. Would you include Marlborough ? — Yes, 
decidedly, 

27. When you aay, Mr. Miiller, that there is con- 
siderable proficiency noticeable in Gorman and French, 
it is only, I suppose, in reading, that is in tho know- 
ledge of the language ? — It is in the grammatical 
knowledge of tho language only. 

28. The construction only? — Likewise in being 
able to translate an easy French or German book 
into English. 

29. (Lord Lt/tteltan.) Not in writing in those' 
languages ? — Certainly not with any degree of 
fluency. 

30. (Lord Clarendon.) In the construction of tho ' 
languages ? — In tho grammar, and in a limited ac- 
quaintance with the dictionary. 

31. I suppose you di-aw a great distinction between 
that and the faeililr and fluency of speaking ? — Very 
great indeed. I find as a general rule that fluency in 
speaking is never acquired at any public school what- 
ever. Whenever I find fluency in speaking, I can 
ftlwavs trace it to an extraneous soorce, 

32. I suppose yoii would think Uiat it is almost 
hopeless to aim at fluency of speaking in a pnblio 
school. The circumstances of tho eas(? will not permH' 
of tho boys acquiring it ? — I have cooie to consider it I 
quite impossible. 

33. You are aware that in one or two schools as 
attempt has been made to acquire some fluency in 
speaking by the boys through the means of con- 
versational meetings, and so on ? — Yes. 

34. And that they have not been Kttcnded with 
success ? — I believe not. 

35. I supiMse there is no method which you could 
suggest by which fluency of speaking a foreign 
langaage could be acquired at oor public' schools ? — 
No ; and I think the exporicneo of continental as well 
as English schools is against attempting to impart 
to schoolboys a conversation a) command of tho 

36. You say, the experience of continental as well 
as English schools ; has the experiment been often 
tried by them ? — In some of them the experiment has 
been tried. 

3". And wltat have you heard has been the result ? 
—I was brought op myself at a. German school, and 
the exporienee there is exactly the same as in England, 
namely, that all that can be done during tho short 
time that can be spared for the study of foreign 
languages is to give the pupil a good grounding in 
grammar, and the mastery of a sufficient number of 
words to enable him to read a newspaper, or an his- 
torical author in French or English. Beyond accom- 
plishing this the German schools have certainly never 
succeeded. 

38. (Lord I^jfllellon.') Do you limit it to prose 
reading. Would you not include the power to read 
poetical works. I do not know whether you ad- 
visedly limit it when you say, that all they can do is 
to road easy prose works. Cannot they attain to the 
reading of poetry ? — Not of difficult poetry. I am 
speaking generally, of prose. 

39. (Mr. Vaughan.') Not even tragical poetry ? 

(Mr. Thompson.) Not Bacino ? — They read 

Bacine. All, however, that I wish to aay is, that 
when a boy leaves school he ought lo be able to road 
for his own amnsemeni or instruction an easy prosa 
writer or an easy poet. 

40. (Lord L^rielton.) That is the general result? 
—Yes. 

41. (Lriril Clurrnifmi.') Yon siiy'you are iiwnre 
that attempts have been made in Gennitny in some of 
Ihe Gi-i-nian schools or gymnasia to acquire or im- 
part fluency !n some of the foreign languages, espe- 
cially, I suppose, English and French ? — It has been 
attempted at the Real-schulen, not in the gymnasia, 
I believe. 
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42. And that the attempt has been a failure ? — 
It has been a fidlore in legard to speaking. 

43. What has been the result of jonr obser- 
Taticns on the accent which joang men acquire at 
pabtic ichoob. I am not talking of those who have 
had paxticalar advantages as being the f>ons of am- 
bassadors or of fcreign parents, but of bojs coming 
straight from Eton, Harrow, or Winche^er, and who 
have onlr learnt French there. What sort of accent 
do FU-^h fxijs come to Oxford with ? — It depends very 
much upon the individual bov. Some bovs have no 
ear lor accent at all, ju?t as some have no ear for 
music and although thej ma v hear a word pronounced 
bj a Frenchman ther cannot imitate it. There are 
other bovs who have a knack for it, and their pro- 
ntuciation is better, vet it is never irood. 

4L It is verj much an affair of the ear ? — Yes. 

4o. When once a bad accent is acquired it is 
extreuMrl V difficult to remove, is it not ? — Almost 
impossible. 

46. (Lord LytieltanJ) And would yon not say 
converselv, that if a good accent is acquired by a boy 
In early life it is difficnlt for him to lose it ? — ^If a 
boy carries on bis French, yes ; but I have known boys 
who spoke well in the nursery, who gave it up, and 
when thfiy took it up again afterwards they experi- 
enced exactly the same difficulty as a lx)y who bq^ins 
afresh. 

47. SupiKising that a boy, say, 10 or 11 years of 
age, when lie first goes to school, to be in the habit of 
talking French nearly as well as English, do you 
think thaty even supposing he left it off at school, he 
would lose it ? — Xo, I do not think he would. 

48. (A Commissioner,) A great many young men 
who leave these schools of which we have been 
speaking and come to Oxforr], of course do not attend 
your lectures ? — A great many. 

49. Have you hearH, either from tliemr-elves, their 
tutors, or their contemporaries, whether they also 
have acquired a certain amount of proficiency in 
modern languages, or is it only those who come to 
you ? — I believe that the majority of men at Oxford 
are able to read an easy French book. 

50. You would consider a knowledge of the 
classics to afford great facility to the acquisition of 
modern languages, would you not ? — Very great 
indeed. I Inslicvc that a great deal of time might be 
saved in the leaching of French at public schools if it 
were grafted on the knowledge of Latin, which most 
of the l>oy8 possess. 

61. The one would bo an auxiliary and assistant 
to the other ? — Yes, of course. There is no feature 
in the French grammar which does not find its ex- 
planation in Latin, and if the connecting links were 
clearly put iK'forc the pupil he would find that his 
knowledgo of Latin enables him at once to under- 
stand the apparently new facts of French grammar 
that come before him. Thus two advantages arc 
gained ; instead of mere formal knowledge, it be- 
comes, so to speak, a more real and intelligent know- 
ledge. French would be not merely a mass of 
conjugations and declensions, but something which 
interests the mind, and the result would be that 
something else is obtained besides the mere acqui- 
sition of nouns and verbs. I certainly think that 
if a competent Latin master were to teach French, 
and constantly to put before the boys the fact that 
what seems new and irregular in French is perfectly 
regular if it is only projwrljr traced back to Latin, 
a great deal of time and totlious work might be 
saved. 

52. Arc you aware whether %ny such attempt has 
ever been made to connect the two languages toge- 
ther at any school ?— It was made in France in the 
year 1852. The Minister of Public Instruction 
recommended that there should be a class at public 
schools for teaching Greek, Latin, and French gram- 
mar together, and some school-books were published 
with that view. I have one hero by M. Egger, 
a Member of the French Institute, in which the 
•aggestions of tlio Minister were carried out. It is 



a book in which not only I^tin mnd French 
which Greek. Latinr and French are pat t< 
and the general outline of the grammar of t] 
laojzuages is impressed at once on the pupil 
As to Greek there mi^ht be some difficalrv. h 
Latin and French the experinieEit speaks fo 
Ijecause French is only Latin in another fo 
Latin is to a certain extent only French, if i 
necting steps can be clearly showm by wrhici 
gradually dwindle^l down to French. 

•-:3. You consider that there mroaM be a 
facility by that method, both of acquiring Fm 
retaining it ? — I believe sa 

54. Are vou aware how that sv^stem whi 
adopted in France in 1S52 works ? — ^I can on] 
by the number of editions throa^h ^rhich th 
book has passed, and it has passed, I believe, ' 
five. 

oo. What is the book called ? — ^^ Xotions 
'' taires de grammaire comparee, poor servir a 
" des trois langues classiques ; par E. Egger.' 

56. Have you any means of judging how 
is taught at our great public schools ? — ^I hav 

57. What would be your notion of the way ii 
French could be taught at a good public sch 
think it should be taught grammatically by an 1 
man, who has had opportunities, of course, ei 
travel or by birth, of acquiring a fair know 
French. I think he should ground the bov< 
grammar of the language, but he should! 
assistant who is a Frenchman, under his supc 
to read out loud to the boys, to dictate to th( 
to give them every facility for acquiring anj 
tional knowledge of the language, -which eith 
or their parents might think it desirable tli 
should possess. 

58. Why would you propose that the pi 

French master should be an Englishman ? i 

I believe an Englishman knows what the hoji 
in Latin, and also knows the difficulties wh 
Engli:?h boy has to encounter in ao^niring 
language. 

59. And, perha[>s, you think he would bt 
able to maintain discipline ? — Certainlv. 

GO. And the respect of the boys ? — X!ertain 

61. But you would have the teaching of t 
nunciation, and perhaps, the idiomatic part 
language, left to the French assistant ? Yes. 

62. Would you propose that the French a 
should teach apart from the Englishman, or th 
should act together ? — I should wish that the 1 
teacher should always be present while his » 
is teaching. 

63. Would you apply the same system to G< 
— Certainly. 

64. You would make no distinction betwe 
teaching of German and French ? — ^No, I shoo 

65. Do you believe that a German teacher 
have less difficulty than a French teacher, in 
taining discipline in the school, and in securi 
being attended to ? — I do not think that he 
Boys are sure to detect some national peculiar! 
foreign teachers, and to turn them into ridicule, 
just the same in Germany. The English and I 
classes in German schools are never orderly, 
is always a want of discipline. 

66. {Mr. Thompson.) Would it be easy to 
a Frenchman of ability to accept the suboi 
position of assistant to the English French m 
— I think there would be no difficulty in gettini 
petent men. . 

67. (Lord Lyttelton,) You mean of the ii 

schoolmaster kind ; not gentlemen ? No, I 

men of good education. If the French or G 
teacher was well paid and well treated, there 
bo no difficulty in finding properly qualified cam 
for such an office. 

68. Even in that subordinate position ? ^I ; 

.think so. 

69. (Lord Clarendon.) How far would you do; 
sec the teaching of modern languages carried at ; 



Oder sauli a system as you have now con tern platci!, 
rilh an Engliah chief find a foreign assistant ? — It 
epeuds eutii-ely ou the time ^ivon to the study ; I 
elicvc two hours a week is ubout the nvornf^e. 

70. The nvemge that is sufficient, or the average 
mount of time that it is possible to give ? — The 
veragc amount of time that it Is possible to abetravt 
Km the amount of time absolutely required for other 
loro important studies. 

VI. From other important subjects ? — Yes- 
I 72. (Lord Lytlelton.) Do you mean the amount 
f time that it ie desirablo to devotj:i to modern 
tnguages, in your opinion ? — No ; the time which, as 
'matter of fact, it ia posaiblo to devote tu them- 

73. {Mr. Vaaphan.) Do you mean two hours in 
(hool, or does that embrace the preparation of the 
tbool work ? — No, two hours in school, 

74. {Lord Clarendon.) You would not think that 
aat is as much time as it was desirable to devote to 
te acquisition of modern languages ?~lf I liad to 
lead tlie cause of modern lan;;nages only, I should ask 
tr a much larger slice of time, hut considering how 
lany otlicr important subjects must be taught in a 
ihool, I doubt whether more than two hours can be 
iTcn for such a purpose. 

75. You have thought only of what is attainable? 
-Yes. 

76. {Lord Li/ltellon.) Upon the present basis? — 

77. (Lord Clarendon.) Assuming that time can 
e allotted to it, how is it to be employed ; what 
rould you aim at by its being taught in school with 
ther hranchea ? — 1 would aim principally at securing 
D accurate knowledge of grammar, and secondly, 

sufficient amount of reading to enable a boy, after 
Jaee or four years to read for his own amusement ; 
nit I should not attempt fluency in conversation or 
attainment of n perfect accent. 
8, Yoa admit however that if an incorrect 
accent is acquired early in life it is extremely difficult 
to divest oneself of it? — That is true, but it is an 
inherent difficulty ; and after all, French spoken 
intelligibly and grammatically, though even with a 
bad accent is better than no French at all. I have 
never yet seen a boy who has aeijiiired a good French 
or German accent at a public school, though he was 
taught there by the best foreign maaters iliat could 
be procured. 

79. (Lord LyileUoii.) Do you not assume that 
they begin to learn French at the school ? — Yes. 

80. Is not that wrong. Ought thoy not to bo 
.pounded in it before ? — 1 suppose tlio schools must 
looit to the average of boys and not to exceptional 
.cases. If there are any boys who have not learnt 

■ench before they come to school, elementary in- 

truction must be provided for them. 

"'. {Lord Clarendon.) That would not be ne- 

lary if there was a. preliminary examination in 

tFrench before they entered the school ? — That would 

" great advantage. 

82. And the sooner a hoy began to bo taught the 
? — It would be a great gain. 
There could be no sort of reason why parents 
should not be compelled to hove their boys taught 
French before they come to Eton. You would see 
no objection to giving those boys instruction so as to 
enable them to read with ease and satisfaction to 
themselves, and you would like to make that instru- 
mental towards acquiring other knowledge, such, for 
instance, as that of modem history ? — If possible this 
would be a most excellent plan. 

84. Ho that a double object might be gained in 
that way ? — Certainly, and in modem history classes 
it would be possible to use French books. 

85. Do you consider tliat the school books now 
in use at the great public schools are of a good 
character, and that they answer their object ? — 
I think they are, generally speaking. I have seen 
most of them. Of course generuUy each master has 
his own book, or the book of a friend, but I do not 
think it ia desirable to interfere, because each master 



must know best himself with what grommnr he can UbNEIt, 
teach best. I have been sometimes asked by the EVIDEN) 

Council of Military Education to give my opinion 

of the grammars used at Woolwich and Sandhurst 

in consequence of new masters recommending new 

grammars] but I hare always recommended that lOXor, 1B< 
whatever particular grammai- a master used he should 
be permitted to conltnue using, because ho must know 
best with what grammar he can teach best. 

86. Should you say, from your great and exk'n- 
aivoknowledgc, that there is a good French grammar ? 
— Yes, I know several that I consider good, but it 
would be rather invidious to mention them. On tlio 
whole the shorter a grammar the better. 

87. Do you think there is a good Latin grammar ? 
— Yes, in German 1 know one, which is translate^ 
into English — MadvigV. 1 

88. (Lord Lj/tfelton.) You mean good fur Echool 
purposes ? — Yes, for school purposes. J 

89. With regard to the general question of learning 
languages, assuming a^ we do, that the study of the 
laws of language and the scientific study of langungo 
is of great importance in early education, do you 
agree in the opinion that language is better studied 
in Urcck and Latin than in any other language ? — 
I do. 

90. As being a dead language, it is complete and 
definitely scienliHc ? — Yes. 

91. With respect to the power and habit of speak- 
ing French fluently, that is to say, the habit of 
speaking it fluently apart from the accent, I under- 
stood you to say that such a power could not be 
acquired at school. But assuming that a boy can 
speak it sufficiently well before ho goes to school, do 
you think there is any difficulty in keeping np that 
habit at school ? — There ought to be no difficulty. 

92. Enough to keep it up; not lo improve it, 
but to keep it up? — I was going to say that if parents 
desire that n boy should keeftit up, llie school should 
provide teachers for private instruction. But these 
are exceptional cases, and Ibcy would not apply to 
the whole mass of the boys at school. 

93. Suppose you cannot get much time to do it, 
a boy who is eight or nine months nt school Will not 
be able to improve his powom of conversation. Sup- 
posing a boy can speak it well before he goes to a 
school, he ought not to lose the power of speaking it 
by going to school ? — I do not think he would lose it, 
iipcauflo if ho went back to France, although foi- the 
first three or four weeks he might think lie had lost it, 
it would soon come back to him again. 

94. With respect to combining the study of some 
subjects with the study of French, using Frencb aa 
an instrument of learning other subjects, is it not an 
advantage that in almost all aubjeets that boys could 
be taught in there are good books in French to be 
used as class books ? — I believe the French school 
books are very good. 

9.^. {Mr. Thompson.) You stated that a hnow- 
ledifQ of Latin was useful in learning French? — 
Yes. 

96, Is it your opinion that a knowledge of French 
is tiaeful in learning Latin ? — It comes to this : 
most boys have a certain knowledge of Latin and 
a certain knowledge of French. I think it ia useful 
to combine the two, and in that case what they know 
of French will throw light certainly in somo cases 
on the Latin, But of course to a niucli greater extent 
will what they know of Latin throw light on French, 
Many of the rather pnzzbng rules of French gram- 
mar become at once intelligible to a boy if, by a 
reference to Latin, he ia made to see the reason why. 
For instance, certain pronouns and participles do not 
take the terminations of the feminine gender. A boy 
might bo puzzled to know why Uur in French should 
not take the feminine termination ; but if it is ex- 
plained to him that it came from the Latin iUorrnn, 
he would never dream of putting the feminine ter- 
mination. In the same way it might also be explained 
why it is that the participle of the present sometimes 
takes the feminine termination, and eometiraes not — wie 
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JKEOAJ' frmmr touffrant fff. or unefemoM tonffranU. Some- 
'IDKNCT. times WB find e at tins end of thp pwricipIe.wroetiiiK* 
y^ riot. If ft boy is told lluit ui the one cise touffrant is 
f ^' a Lalia gerund HIh; «mn»<iufroni <uMrf,lie will know, 
.' ' of wurne, that ibt-ri; uughl not to be the feminiDe 
X<n. I«3. termination. I couM awniion fiftr wordp lb»t a boy 
— liu to leam from a. dirtioiiary wliile a simple rule 
ai to their derivation fr"ni the Lstin, woald ull Lim 
tbpir mcnning, or at nil cveiita impreaa it more firmly 
on faU memory. Tnkc words Iiite/>«-e »id mire, and 
*\ thnine and »o on ; they all imply that the ( between 
'. the two rowi'Ij* in Latin in elided iu Frencb. When 
■ a boy knows that rule he knows the rule for fonmng 
a great many French words from Latin, ("W from 
amattit, fit, a fairy, from Fnta, the feminine of the 
5IJ clMsical Fatum and w> on. When, therefore, lie 
|tet> a word <>f that nature in French, he can trace 
^ back to I'Btiu by reinserting the lost t Tell 
% pupil who knows a little Latin, thai an / in 
Xdtiii wxirds, if prewdcd by a or t, is in French 
liable lo be changed to w, and he will without 
difTiciilty trace aulrt back to o/hr, chmid to ealidut, 
bourne lo fialtuiautn, cirrata- to cabaUo*, &c. It is 
ouy til iihow that the French inHnitivc-^ in dre 
corrc^od lo Latin inHnitivea in ire, the d being 
inserted for the eake of euphony. Thna jirindre 
etands for pcinre, and this for pingere; fiittdre for 
/Infftre, itrrinttrr for tlringtre. Elreindrc points 
to anolhor rule, namely, that an initial < followed by 
a consonant in Latin, is always preceded in French 
by e i hence in/irit for tpiritut, rtitt for ttniut, tpee 
for upatAa. liiiles of lliis kind are like the keys to a 
puzzle. Beside:), ivilh respect to French, an Englisb 
boy has anolbir advantage, becauBo many of ihe 
Englifh word* cotno from the Nomian-French. A 
l»oy knows many l^Vench words, only he knows them 
in llwir Norman di«guii«>. If ho can be taught how 
to remove that Norman disguise, or be made to sec 
by whai process ancient French grew into modern 
I-Vench, ho will have learnt some useful lewMjns as to. 
Ihe hiatoiy of language in general, and find hlni»elf 
lichcr by ftiveral hundreds of French wojds. For in- 
sUjicc, tiiko tlio word catcrpillai' ; that comes from 
cAntlc nnd pehute in French. Toil a boy that cater- 
pillar meant a woolly cat, or a velvety cat, and he 
will remejnlici' the Frencb chat, or challe, and the 
French peloute, Aown, petueAt. Such words arc more 
easily impreHsed on a boy'i mind, and if they are oni'c 
told to him they are never forgotten. So that it is not 
■Ml much to teach boys something new, but to Bbow 
them how to combine and how to utilize what tJiey 
really knew before. And if you look at it in that 
lighk I believe that one hour a week or a fortnight 
devoted to the principles of comparative grammar, 
would bo a saving of more than 10 hours in teach- 
ing French and Latin^ 

97. (Mr. Tviile/an.) Without reference lo that 
very great advantage tliiit you speak of, would a boy, 
say of 10 years of age, who wue acquainted with 
French, tearn Latin mure <)uicJcly (ban a boy who was 
not ? — 1 can only say that Frenchmen say that they 
learn Latin better, or at least more espedilioualy, 
than Englislimen ; but whether that is Iruc or not, is 
a question wliich I cnunot detwmine. 

9S. Yoii do not feel certain that the similarity in 
many words gives n facility in learning the Latin 
words ? — ^It would, nil doubt, in learning lo read Latini 
hut in writing Latin, thcr* would bo a temptation to 
introduce Frencb words at random, and that is a 
tvmptAtion to which Frenchmen aro chiefly liable. 
French boys aro apt to take every Fronoh word for 
Latin. But a knowledge of French would, in many 
respeot?, help a hoy iu learning Latin. 

09. It that were so, would there not bo u certain 
adrantago in a boy beginning wilU French at an 
early age, when they could learn the pronunciation 
and the accent ? — Certainly -, I should think that 
French ought to bo learnt in tho nursery, and not at 
school, 

100. (Mr. Vaughan.) In reference tothepossibilily 
of teaching French tlirougb Lutin, has it sver occurfed 



to yoo to e^umtne (be Freaefa laa«tuge Aw d»| 
pose of ascertunijag how br tke C«lUie or Ti 

elemente distnrb that possibility ? — Ve*. 

101. To what extent do job Snd tb^m ^ao) 
find the Celtic element in Frvodi inSmttma 
small : the German element very coafiider«U& 
then again, the proper te«cliiii|i; of French vi 
be to show tbe boy bow the Grmian ironb eaaa ' 
French. For instance, take sacli » iror^ ■■ mmi 
or the French word eomtrit ; bow does it tame . 
French ? It cornea frotn Gcrroana speaking latii. 
barbarians. In Geman, tvuutry is p^ffemd, ait 
Franks connecting tbe idea of ffepend witb lAm 
against or before them, (grgen ia agttitist} fav * 
speak Latin, not remembering &t oooe tbe 
word, translated their German conceptioti into It 
and so translated gegtnd into eomtrata, ui4 
ctmtrata we get the word tomtre^. Such 
would interest boys, as showing tliem tbe 
of language. They would onderstand it, and 
the general rules that govern the groirth of ' 
phu:ed before them at one view, tbej^ could 
tbem to bear upon any particular point. 

102. {Mr. Tliompton.) Tbey must know 
man to lie interested in it ? — Yes. 

103. They must, in fact, know eometlung of tl 
languages ? — Yes. I suppose they »re learning I4 
and French and Germati. 

104. (.'^'ir S. Xorlhcofe.) That would be aa n 
lional advantage gained in the boy-s' edacatiaa i \ 

105. {Mr. Vaughait.) I suppose (hat no 6v at 
Celtic element would be at first sight an appan 
di^arbing cause, it would often tnm out to be a 
current power with the Latin. For inetaoev> 
very word to which you were alluding a short 1 
ago, chaine, being in Latin eatena, is still 
the same with the Celtic or WeUh word ", 
—Yes, it is tho same word in l-oth langrngn^ 
is also hetle in German. But it came into Fnn 
from Latin. 

106. So that liie Celtic and Iho Lniiu woold b<i 
identical? — Certainly; sonie influence, bowcvrr, 
the Celtic could be traced in Frviich ; but 1 (h 
the traces are much laure indistinct than tboM 
German and Latin. The number of GierntaD wo 
in French ia very considerable indeed. 

107. {Mr. TiUmpum.) When you wcro 
of what the youths attained to at the gymnasitia 
Germany, I understood you that it amounted to ' 
able to read eaay prose ? — Yee. 

lOS, {Mr. J'aug/iaH.) Should you say ihi 
point to which the buys in public schools attain 
same? — Do you mean in England ? 

109. Yes, in England ?-~I should. 

1 10. About the same, neither j>erceptiblj mora 1 
less ?. — No ; I should say the results in £ngtand i 
about the same as in Germany. The boy who Ira 
school in Germany, I spenk of tbe average bon 
course, is just able to read without much (Ufficnlty 
easy French author or a newspaper like the Jlomta 

111. About the time of leaving tbe ^ymnaaai 
consider that Germans are not superior to' tbe EnsI 
at the time of leaving public schools. Is it the*^ " 
or not that in the higher ranks of society job 
find a Gorman spoaking French as an adult b 
than you will find an Englishman of the same rani 
— I think it is impossible to speak generally on 

a point It may be so in some parts of Germany, _ 
tliO Swiss or French frontier for instance, but lb 
impossible to speak generally. 

112. As a general rule, it ia impossible to aay 
the Germans, as a people, speak French better 1 
Englishmen apeak it ? — Certainly not in Pomen 
At Aix-Ia-Chapcllc or Treves they do. 

113. From contiguity, I suppose ? — Yes. 

1 14. So that you do not consider, as n matter 
general education in the present day, that eith^ 
English gentlemen in general, or tbe English pal 
schools, are below the German gentlejnen, or 
GOTman public scliools ? — No ; not as far as mode 
liuigusges are coucerued. 
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115. Should yon not sny that the number of Gei'- 
tnitua who epenk tolerable English is grenter than the 
number of Eogilsh who speak tolerable German '( — 
Yea, but that would not apply to school boys, but to 
grown-up people. I think there are a great many 
German merchants who come to England and learn 
to speak English. Tliere is go much trftvelling now, 
and a great number of German gentlemen come over 
horc. Tliere are, howevei', many Englishmen who have 
trarellcd on the continent, and who apeak German 
well, not fluently, perhaps, but intelligibly. 

116. You do not thiuk that there ia any great 
difference between the two countries in respect to their 
knowledge of each other's language? — I think it is 
more for the interest of Gerntana to learn English 
than it is for the inieredt of Englishmen to learn 
German ; but I doubt whether English is taught as 
much at the Gorman gymnasia aa German is at the 
public schools in England. I was at a very good 
gymnasium at Leipzig, but there was no English 
taught, and the French lessons were almost useless. 

117. {A Commiasioncr.) French has a much greater 
currency in Germany than in England, has it not. 
A knowledge of French would carry you much 
farther in Germany than in England, will it not. 
I mean to say that it will carry you to a much 
lower grade of society in Germany than it will in 
England ?— Yea. 

118. How do you account for that? — It is partly 
owing to the French frontiers to France and Switzer- 
land being so near, and partly to the Keal-schulen. 

119. I suppose that the greatest part of the respect' 
able class of innkeepers, and so on, speak English ? — 
There are more Englislmien travelling in Germany 
than there are Germans travelling in England, and 
more 'Frenchmen travelling in Germany than there 
are Germans travelling In France. Demand produces 
supply. 

120. It ia therefore more to tho interest of the 
middle, and especially the inn-keeping class, of per- 
sons, to speak English and French than it ia for such 
persons in England to speak French or German? — 
Yes ; but the effoi-t of speaking among the lower 
class of people is totally different I'rom that of educated 
people. For example, servaiita and couriers ^peak 
French very well, simply because their sphere of 
thought is Tery narrow, very limited, indeed ; whereas 
nn English boy who learns French wants to speak in 
it on every [wwiblo subject. 

121. One i^^ purely empirical and the other partly 
classic ? — Any way it is quite different. 

122. You do not think there is any difference in 
tho capacity of an English young man to acquire a 
foreign language, when of the same oge, as young 
French or German persons? — 1 should not thiuE 
there was. > 

123. No marked difference ? — No. 

124. No assignable difference ? — No. 

125. {Mr. Vaughan.) Let me ask yon whether the 
law which you consider prevails in the French lan- 
guage, rendering its grammaljcal forms explicable 
through the Latin language, would apply also to ita 
syntactical rules ? — Yes, to a great extent. 

12G. So as to explain the great difficulties in the 
moods and tenses of the verbs ? — Yes ; and that is 
attempted in this very grammar which I have brought 
here. 

127. {Lord Clarendon.) And which I must say is 
one of the dryest books I have ever seen. Do you 
not consider it a very dry book ? — Yes ; certainly it 
is very dry. But it might be niude it« amusing aa. a 

128. {Lord LffUelton.) With regard to the supply of 
foreign teachers, do you believe that there would bo 
any difficulty in meeting any increased demand which 
would arise in case new languages were taught in our 
public schools ? — No ; I do not think there would be 
any difficulty if some system were established. 

129. Willyouexplainwhatthatwouhlbo? — Itwould 
be easy for the Government, which appoints maaters 



and professors for Woolwieh and Snndlmrsl, fo enter GESERA 
into arrangements with foreign universities, so as to EVIDENB 
secure a proper supply of properly qualified eaudidates ; 
but of course it would be very difficult in the cnso 
of the public schools, because they are so entirely 
independent, and I do not see any practical system that 
eould be adopted for them. But the Government could 
undertake, to a certain extent, to improve the supply of 
properly qualified teachers from foreign universities. 
The great difficulty at present is, that many teachers 
of French and German have not passed through a 
regular school education, and they do not know Latin 
and Greek correctly, I believe, however, tbat there 
would be no difficulty in entering into communica- 
tion with foreign universities, and telling certain pro* 
fessors or the vieo-ehancellors of the universities, tht^ 
there would bo a regular demand for German fmi 
French teachers in England, and that, if young mui% 
who had passed the schools and finished their eduea* 
tion at the university would also undertake to learn 
English and pass a proper examination in that lan^ 
guage, they might then expect to have their nimea 
placed on a list, from which institutions like Woolwich 
and Sandhurst, and perhaps also the public schools, 
would be inclined to choose their professors. 

130. Would there not be a broad distinction between 
Woolwich and Sandhurst and the public schools. 
As public establishments, the Government wonld be 
bound to supply Woolwich and Sandhurst, but would 
the Government commit itself to the foreign univer- 
sities, to find employment for such aa wish it in 
our public schools ? — They could not of course take 
any responsibility for the public schools j only for the 
Government schools. 

131. (.S'lrS.A'or/Aeo^e.) Supposing the Government 
were systematically to introduce them into their own 
schools, would not that lead to a supply which tho 
head masters of our public schools might avail them- 
selves of ? — Yes, certainly. 

132. In reference to the advantage of having 
French taught by an Englishman, you laid great 
stress upon the fact tlint an English teacher would 
bo chosen who knew Latin and Givek ? — Yes. 

133. I suppose the class of foreign teachers of 
modern languages arc not good Latin scholars at uU ? 
— Not many. 

134. Suppose you could get a class of men who 
were good Latin scholars, would they not possess the 
advantage you contotnplale in choosing English 
French mastcn ? — Yes, to a certain eslJ.int. 

135. And, in addition to that, they would hare 
tho advantage of being able to teach the proper 
accent and idiom ? — Yes ; but I remarked before 
that in teaching large classes at public schools the 
beat German and French masters despair of ever im- 
parting to their pupils an elegant accent. 

136. Would not a man so qualified be, in your 
opinion, superior as a teacher to an Englishman who 
had learnt French. There is, of course, the other 
point of discipline which has been alluded to to be con- 
sidered ? — Yes, but this must be taken into considera- 
tion in giving an answer as to the superiority of the 
one over the other. I can quite imagine that there 
may bo Frenchmen and Germans who know Greek 
and Latin well, and who also know how to manage 
English boys. They would be superior to an English 
man who knows Greek and Latin, but who speaks 
French with a foreign accent. But I think it would 
be safer to have an Englishman, if he had a sound 
knowledge of French, It would not only be safer, 
as a general rule, but I think it would, with few ex- 
ceptions answer better. 

1S7. You mean with reference to the discipline? — 
Yes, it would raise the study of French and German 
in the eyes of the pupils ; bwt, besides thai, an English 
master, and especially a master who has taught tho 
boys Latin, knows exactly ivhat they know and how 
he' has taught them, and he can build upon that 
knowledge, whereas the French master would never 
know that. All that he would know would bo that 
his pupils, of course, possessed a general knowledge of 
3D 4 
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Latin and Greek, but what kind of knowledge they 
possessed, or in what their difficulties chiefly lay, he 
would not know. 

138. Do you contemplate, then, not only that 
French should be taught in the public schools in 

19 Not. 1862. England, but that it should be taught by the very 
same man Who teaches the boys Latin ? — Not 
necessarily. 

139. Would not that accumulate such an immense 
amount of work on the classical tutor that he would 
not be able to perform it ? — Not necessarily, because 
there might be a larger staff of classical tutors emjdoyed. 

140. Do you suppose that a man could be teaching, 
without injury to himself or his pupils, French at the 
game time as Latin and Greek ? — ^At the same time 
as Latin, certainly. 

- 141. But Greek would also be a part of the functions 
of the classical master according to the present system ? 
— Under the present system it appears that some of the 
classical masters work as much as 16 hours a day, and 
that teaching cannot be worth much. A greater 
division of labour would be desirable at most public 
schools. 

142. I want first of all to separate those two ideas 
— the idea of the better discipline which you think 
would be maintained by Englishmen, and the idea 
that the Englishman would be able to appreciate 
better the difficulties of the boys. With regard to 
the discipline, would there not be some difficulty in 
conducting a class by an English French master with 
a French assistant under him present at the same 
time, and both teaching together. Do you not think 
that the boys would draw comp.irisons, and that in 
other ways there would be breaches of discipline ? — 
This would depend very much on how much authority 
the English master can exercise over the boys, and 
on his own behaviour towards the French master. 

143. {Lord Lyttelto7i,) Are you aware that in 
Prussia there is a prefercmce for Prussian teachers of 
French over French teachers of French in the schools ? 
— I do not think any preference is given either to 
French or Prussian teachers. I believe, in point of 
fact, that most of the teachers are Prussians. There 
are many from the lihenish provinces where French 
is spoken. 

144. You are not aware that there has been an 
intentional preference for French being taught by 
Germans rather than its being taught by Frenchmen ? 
— No, I am not aware of it ; the French mastors at 
the gymnasium where I was brought up were French- 
men, 

145. (Sir S. Northcole^ I think you said you 
thought it would be desirable for boys who went to 
public schools, able to speak French, to have their 
knowledge kept up at the school. How do you think 
the habit of speaking French could be kept up in 
public schools ? — Only by private lessons or select 
classes, the masters being provided by the school. 

146. Would you have j)rivate lessons for particular 
boys, such as conversation classes .or would you have 
private lessons for the boys generally ? — I think that 
small conversation classes would be very desirable. 

147. Would you propose to make it compulsory, or 
only exceptional for boys who come with a certain 
amount of power of speaking ? — I think that the 
majority of boys would not be able to take part in 
conversational classes. 

148. Do you not think, that if the teaching of 
French, or any part of the teaching of French, were 
made optional, it would suffer very much in conse- 
quence of the time being taken out of the boys' play- 
time ? — It would to a certain extent, but I think there 
is sufficient inducement now to make thoughtful boys 
anxious to acquire some proficiency in French and 
German^ because they carry so much weight in the 
examinations for the public services, — as much as 
Latin and Greek. 

149. How far is French conversation brought into 
the examinations ; is it made part of any of them ? — It 
was originally, but the difficulties were so great that 
it had to bo given up. There wore eometime.s about 



300 boys to be examined, and if the examiners 
gave a quarter of an hour to each, it was more 
could be managed. It took five minutes before 
boy could be brought to say a word, and he would 
perhaps, go on for more than five minutes after hi 
started, and then it took another five minutes for 
to go away, and for another to come up. There 
so great a number of boys to be examined, that it 
to be given up. It is, however, still kept up ii 
India civil service examination. 

150. But generally speaking it could not be i 
part of the examination, therefore the induccma 
study French conversationally would be lost in 
way ? — Not altogether. In learning to eonver 
French a boy improves his general knowledge o 
language, and I remember when marks were j 
for conversation in the public examinations, 
relative position of the candidates was hardly 
affected by it. Composition was throughout the 
as conversation, and it was on this ground tha 
examiners thought that the vica voce might s 
be dispensed with. I think the number of bo 
Eton and Harrow who would take part in a Fi 
conversation class would always be small, but 
small number ought certainly to have the opporti 
provided by the school. 

151. Do you know anything of the ^stcm o; 
examination papers for the Prince Albert priz 
Eton ? — I have not examined for them. I have 
amined only for the prizes at Oxford, and my ( 
rience is that they are generally carried off by y 
men who have had personal and exceptional 
vantages. 

152. But you know something of the exaniin 
system at public schools practically ? — I am told 
some of the boys who carried off the Taylor Ins 
tion prizes also carried off Harrow or Eton pr 
There is this great difficulty in our examination 
find that nearly all the prizes are carried ofl 
men who have known French and German \ 
their childhood upwards. We are obliged to tl 
in a great deal of the literature, and insist on a 
accurate grammatical knowledge of the lannrua* 
order to give other candidates a chance. 

153. {Lord Devon,) Are you able to tell us 
ther the number of those who attend the Fr 
chisses at Oxford is increasing ? — I believe th 
is increasing. There are teachers of French, Ger 
Italian, and Spanish, appointed by the Univer 
They teach the grammar, and also read exti 
from the principal writers in those languages in t 
respective classes, and with the exception of Spai 
the classes are comparatively well attended. 

154. Have you reason to believe that they 
increasing or not ? — I know the German classes 
increasing in their attendances just now. 

155. By what class of students are they attei 
ordinarily. By persons looking to active professi 
or by other classes who expect to live at case, like 

mass of young men who go to Oxford ? -By 1 

classes; but I ought to say, that though the instrac 
is given gratuitously at the Taylor Institution to 
number of candidates, yet our teachers have to emj 
much of their time in private tuition. Sin<ruL 
enough, the boys prefer to go to them, and have 
vate lessons instead of attending their public lectu 

156. {Mr, Thompson,) They prefer to go to tl 
singly ? — Yes, singly. 

157. {A Commissio7icr,) Have you reason tobcli 
that of those who attend these classes a cen 
number become clergymen, and form a class fi 
which the assistant masters in the public schools 
chosen ? — There are many undergraduates who 
tend, and who afterwards become clergymen. 

158. {Mr, T/iowp5ow.) Isitnotthecasethatagi 
many professed scholars learn German, as opening 
them vast sources of information ? — Nearly all 
graduates who are good Latin and Greek scholars 
Oxford try to learn German. 

159. {Lord Clarendon,) In preference to learn 



Each ? — Crood scholars Beem to like to learn German, 
tuae it opena to them a vast literature. 
.60. {Mr. Vaughan.) I suppose that within the 
laat 15 years tiie study of German has much increased 
at the university ? — Very much, decidedly. 

161. (Lord Lffttelton.) Is it connected with the 
study of theology ? — I believe to a considerable extent. 
1 am told by German booksellers that many of the 
German theological books sell hotter in England than 
they do in Germany. 

162. (Mr. Vaughan.) Might I ask a question 
gonerally, not going into particulars, whether the 
oscillation in feeling upon ecclesiastical matters and 
principles has at all affected the study of German at 
the University of Oxford ? — There are very few men 
at Oxford who take an interest in those ecclesiastical 
and theological questions who are not able to read 
German. 

163. Does lliat apply to what may be termed both 
the great divisions of the ecclesiuBtical school, or 
rather, to both the ecclesiastical schools ? — It applies 
as well to Dr. Pusey as to Professor Jowett ; both are 
excellent German scliolars. 

164. (Mr. Thompson.) I think that Dr. Pusey was 
one of tlie first who introduced the study of German 
into the University of Oxford ? — This was before 
my lime. 

165. (Sir S. Nortkcote.) Do you find the study of 
Italian increasing at all ? — Yes ; of late years we have 
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had Count Safli and Signor Tivoli, who succeeded in 
getting very fair classes. 

166. (Mr. Thompson.) Would you say that the Jtfor^flL 
importaneo of classical philology is less at the nrcsent Evf., M,Ai 
time than it ever has been at any period since the 
revival of letters. Is it diminishing in imporlance? 
— It is not diminishing in importance, but from my 
experience at Oxford classical scholarship does not 
hold the place which it ought and which it used to 
hold. The double-school system has injuriously 
affected the study of Greek and Latin, and I hope it 
will Boon be repealed, at least in the case of clasa- 

167. You do not tliink it is intrinsically of less 
importance than it has been since the revival of let- 
ters, having regard to the questions that are occupying 
men's minds in philosophy and other subjects :* — 3 
think both educationally and socially it is more 
important than ever it wa?. I may on this point 
quote the words of Frederick the Great, one of the 
greatest admirers of French ; he said, "Whatever 
" you do, do not let a boy grow up without knowing 

168. Has not Goethe said aoraething of the same 
kind? — In spile of his great partiality for physical 
science, I believe that Goethe would have grudged 
every hour taken away Irom Greek and Latin in the 
education of boys at school. 
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1. (Lord Clarendon) Professor Airy, on the |>ai-t 
of the Ci)niTniasiou I beg to say that wo shall be 
much obliged for any information you can give us 
bearing upon tlie subject of scientific attainments 
generally and with reference to the teuchtng in 
schools ? — I am not prepared with any stalcmcut on 
the subject, but I sliall he very happy to answer any 
question that the Commission may be so goo<l as to 
propose to me. 

2. I believe, Professoi- Airy, tliat you are Astro- 
nomer Royal ? — I urn Astronomer Royal. 

3. How long have you been so ? — 27 years. 

4. You ure a member of the Royal Society ? — I 
am a Fellow of the Roj'ul Society and the Royal 
Astronomical Society, and I am also connected with 
other scientific institutions. 

5. We shall he glad if you will favour ub with 
your opinion as to what you consider the stole of 
science with reference to our educational system ; 
and whether you think any advance has been made in 
it resulting from school and university education ? — 
I prexLime it is with regard to schools particularly 
tiiat you ask the question. 

6. It is principally so ? — As distinguiBhed &am the 
universities ? 

7. YcB i perhaps however you will iiud some dif- 
ficulty in distinguishing the schools, as you may not 
have knowledge of them before the double course is 
completed, but if you have any information to give 
us with regard to the efifect of the schools we shall be 
obliged to you for it ? — I have seen very little of the 

2. 



schools for many years, and therefore I do not think 
I can venture to express any well-founded opinion on 
them. I think, with regard to ihe universities in 
general, that the preparation at schools, with iho 
exception, perhaps, of Greek and Latin, is very 
imperfect indeed. 

8. You mean the preparation on scientific sub- 
jects ? — The preparation in a scientific direction is 
almost nothing at all. 

9. That is what you have heard as the opinion at 
the universities ? — Yes, there is no doubt of it, 

10. WHiat may be your practical experience of the 
result of the university scientific education ? — The 
effect of the scientific education at the universities 
depends in a great measure on the character of the 
examiners, and the examiners are generally yonng 
men. At the University of Cambridge, which is the 
only one with which I can profess to be acquainted, 
the scientific examiners confine themselves in a great 
measure to pure mathematics. The great scientific 
subject there is mathematics in its various applica- 
tions, and the examiners are for the most part Masters 
of Arts who have just taken their degrees, and who 
are put forward at their own wish and through the 
interest of tlioir respective colleges as proper persona 
to be appointed mathematical examiners. 

11. You ore speaking particularly of Cambridge? 
— Y'es, that is the only university that I can speak 
very well about. I think the examination in all coses 
Ijears the Impressof that particulai' choice of examiners. 
Their mathematics are the mathematics of speculative 

3E 
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TTjon who know very «ltl«' of thir f«?ipi»ce of the woild. 
lu r/iriM-rjaenri? of that thr-y run into PfM-colmtivP wb- 
ji-irt*. to ttfi iunnWuuUi extent, und are verj- ijilcnt iiiil«**l 
in (f#'fHMiil in rejranl to what rnay U- calh-*! the mathe- 

12. Aii'l tlj«' fon-^-qurnr^r of thi:? ry-ir^in i&, thai 
voij iio noi *onhiih'r iliat ition acquire a great d«il 
of proficiency at the univerfcitie« ? — Not iu practic&l 
science or in the wiencc of tlie world. 

J 3. (Mr, Thompson,} Do you moan cosmoj^Jitan 

iU'Uma' ? Yeji, I nK«n ruch fccience a* is i»un?ueil by 

yt-'uiut'iiir men out of the univerisiiie!*. Tliere i» very 
litll*' ii/lvance indee<l towards tliat. 

J 4. In what way do you con-ider that the maihe- 
inaticr are taught, Urcau^«*f there may U- a jrH-at dwil of 
difference in the way in which mathematic- are taught 
in thf univer^itie.-*. I would alr^ a-lc in w!iat way 'lo 
you con-rider tliey are tau<;ht in the rch<^.'l.-. I-)o you 
tliink that men who come up in genenil are t^j ill pre- 
\,unH\ tliat they nuiy almost be lo^tked uji-.n a- raw 
material when thi-y c^*ne up to the univer-!i:e> and 
fi'> you consider tliat they are well taught at the uni- 
vi-i>iti«v^ ?— In the suhj^-ct^ to which tluy give their 
aiteniion they are fxcr-<^iingly w*.-ll taught. 

15. At the uni%r-rr.itie-.— Ye«. There i? no teach- 
jfi;f f^jual. for accuracy and completene:*?'-, to the 
r.'junhrid^e teachintr. in the subject* to which it 

nf)plie«. 

16. (Lord Clarendon.) But tlif-wrsubjt'Ct- are some- 
what j>irrvei*ti:d or rather not turni.-<l to accounr in the 
courr^f of the examination ? — Yes they are. I think 
rhev an.' made rather the<»ietical than a.- itrlaiing to 
•Mjbjwrt- of general scientific intere-t. 

17. Have you ever ln-anl at Cambridge that the 
examination In that nr-jK.-ct, the ir^R-ial educatiiin in 
m.'itheinatic^ and ^ci'-rlce, may l»e coiisidereii m> de- 
fi-rtive a!< that the Hubjf-ct- to which you have alluil4.-<l 
an' i;rnor<Ml ; that U, that the mfidefU' u-aching them is 
d'fertiv*.' ? — They ar*' ahnost ignored. If you iigaid 
niathenmticfi in tlie light I ilo, the fn-linicn who come 
up v^TV H-Mom know any thing iif matheiHatic«. 

IS. Tliat ia to !-ay, th<ii-e who come up from the 
grr-sit i^tiblic ••*-hrK»l« ?— Y'e.-, tho-se who come up from 
ti;r* ;rri-jit jiublic .*K:hooJs or from any other s^/urce. 

J5i. Do you con.-ider that aa re?iH.*cts the present 
mrnh' of teaching mathematics there is any gix-at harm 
in that, but would not they do Inrtter if before the 
age of 17 or 18, which is aliout the agr* that freshmen 
come uj), they had some elementary knowledge imimrted 
1o tliern at M'\\()*A. Shonhl you like that or not ? — I 
f-houM like very well that freslimen should have a 
*itt(A dcral of what may lie called the mecliani«m of 
mathematics, and in that I would include algelira 
jr^-ni-nillv ; but with n-gard to the denirmstrative part 
of mat hematic-: I shouM ii*<^|uire the most moderate 
2tmotint, ]»^'cau>-e I do not think it could U* taken up 
v.'ith grwit a< I vantage till a later period of time ; but I 
think that the study of algebra is one which is a great 
opi-ning to the mind ind<-<'d, and the mechanical j>art 
could Uf learned by a lK>y very well, and his mind 
would be wry greatly improved by it. 

20. You would con>idcr the !earning of algebra a 
wry inipoiiant minor tmining ? — A very important 
minor training, certainly. 

21. And you consider that that might lie taught at 
a very early age ? — No doubt it might. 

22. {Lord Lyttrltnn,) We find in all these schools 
they profess to teach the elements of algeljra ; do you 
state that the ordinary freshman on arriving at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, knows nothing of algebra ? — It 
is a long time since I was actually connected with the 
college, but at that time that actually was the case. 

23. (Mr, Twislcton.) You are s{>eaking, I presume, 
of 20 oi" 30 vears ajro ? — Y'es. 

24. {Lord F^yttelton,) You arc not aware that the 
matriculation examination requires comi>etent know- 
ledge of the first two l>ooks of Euclid and the elements 
of algebra ? — It requires Boractliing of the kind, but I 
do not know what. It was not established in my time. 

2.S. {Lard Clarendon.) Arc you acquainted with 
the requirements of the matriculation examination pt 



the Ij^Jkm Unirer^itT ?— No ; I must hpg it t 
ur.i^-r-trx"! that in mil these cfamg? mj mciqiuinru* 
rather «-tf an ancient date. 

26. Will you have the gooJue** to k»k at j 
?j'j '^•f li.:- little Ui'.'k. You will 5f-^ there ^^mr>H 
r*^-jir'-ni- r.T* of the liiatnculati*:^ exami:iaiti*:it foT 
I»ndoL UniverritT ? — For what a?»: is tLjit ? 

27. ^ Mr. Thompson.) For loy* of 16 or 17 t 
of a^e ? — It i« too much a great tie*!. 

2S. ^ Lord Clarendon.) Tliat U mr-re tiic 
wriuld like a l<jy to bring from scLocd r — Te#- 

29. (Mr. Thompson.) In expUiTUidon of tbr t 
say tliat it i-- an elementary descriptiou of kno»y% 
— Y»r-. that limits it in a great Jejjree- 

30. <Lord Ciartndon:} Will yoa hare the p 
nfr^* to give u? your opinion a? to ho^w tar too ti 
mat hematic might W- ailvanta^e^^o^Iy tanght id «c 
up t'« iLo lime U'V? l./ave, *av at IS. Koth with rp? 
to mind training and the txirther Mudy of marLeoi 
in a more ailvanc*-«i rtage ? — I think that aritlm 
and algebra should lie taught pretty \Tell, exchxJit 
conr«e in alg*-bra the very high the'pries of equixi 
and Work of a high order of that kiiuL 

31. (Lord Lyftflfon.) How far in algebra wj 
you go? — As far sl* quadratic equations. 

32. f Sir S. Xorthcote.) Y'ou would desire tt^ 
tri;ronomt- trv tau^rht, would vou not ? — Ye*. 

33. Would vou desire conic s»'ction* ? — Nc4 c 
sections. 

34. (Mr. Thompson.) Euclid, of cour?e ?— 
much of that. 

3.5. (Lord Ly Helton. I Tlie two l«ooks r — Xc 
much as that. 

36. One horde r — To the em I of <»nc liook nf Ei 
wi.uld l»e ainio-i tcK» much, K-cause I think the mil 
not pn-pare«l for it at that earlv ajre. 

37. (Mr. Tirislefon.j Up to IS ?— Yes. 

35. [Lord Lyttelton,) Any simple mechaujc: 
hyilrr»5tatic5 ? — It is desirablt.* that ^ome genend 
tion should Ijc 'rot of them, but I >houid not urc^e 
follow! n J! of them into close mathemaucal details 

39. (Lord Clarendon.) If the sofaodl currici 
in marlif-matics was limited as you desire and su<*' 
you would expect that they should all be fuUv le 
and that a bov should comi: well grounded in th 
—Yes. 

40. Do I colh-ct that you would attach man.' 
jH^rtance to that than their cominw: with a sue 
cial knowledge of more biaiicbcs ? — ^Y'es ; but I tl 
I may say that a general acquaintance with sei 
physical subjects is very desirable, not for the accu; 
of knowledge at the time, but because it does ser 
b}' giving something to the mind to feed on in fa 
and to hang more knowle^lge upon. I would sav 
such a subject as electricity is desirable. 1 remen 
with gratitude the little' electricity I ever la 
when I was a school lK»y. and of course I conld k 
nothing but the more general rules. WTuit 1 1: 
gained of accuracy in everything has been learnt sii 
I would also advocate the learning of a little chemi! 
at that time. I think that the having to do vit 
few bottles of adds and a few specimens of aUud 
and managing gases a little, nuiy lay a .<ort of fbuu 
tion for valuable education, and be useful to a man 
succeeding life. 

41. {Mr. Thompson.) Wliat would you sat 
sciences of observation, not involving experime 
such as zoology and botany, the sciences of classif 
tion ; what would you siiy of them as disciplis 
studies?— I doubt very much whetliei* the mind 
boys is powerful enough to grapple \%ntb tliemi 

42. {Lord I^yttclton.) We have been told on t 
high authority that, with a view of brin""ing 
and strengthening the power of cLissification Sid oi 
which are iu a boy's mind, a little simple teachin* 
these sciences of observation would be of verv <r 
value, to the extent j>erhaps of an hour and a ha 
week ; do you concur in that opinion ?— Prolwibl 
might l)e valuable. But I think that, generally sih 
ing, there is a tendency to presume too much on 
IKAvcr of the boys. 
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i^iVr. Timlnnn.) With r»^ai<l W the fficnl- 
oUaervfttion, urc you familiar wiili the miodBof 
gtweeu the ages, . saj , of 1 1 and 1 5 ? — Not ywy 
porhHi'S, wilh the exception of my own Bona. 
is it not the wise, lliat boys of thul age mani- 
.good detil of curiosity, Mid thivi if properly 
id they would use iheir ohservanl faculties vei-y 
t,J_,_Jjo, I do not think they would very much. 
I it would lie loo huril upon them to force tlieia 

*■ ,. 

Ja vfgard. for exwnplc, W iJie science of 
t, we Imve evidence sa to Uio powihility of inte- 
y children of that age very keenljr in botany ; 
ling it were poseible to intfreitt them, is thuru 
advaiilagc in exercising the obsorviug fucultios 
l.age? — X think there would bo great advanttige 
thing they would lake up with interest lo them- 

Without regai-d to any one particular study 
hink that anything that would shiu-[)en their 
ea of ohacrvBlion at tliat period would be most 
to ihem ? — Yefl, undoubtedly. 
{Sir S. NoHheote.) Do you not tliinkif a boy 
good deal of his time taken up wilh a number 
•e Btndics wbich arc rather irreverently called 
ten," it might have a tendency to draw nil' his 
S»m the severer work of the claHsice ? — Yes, I 
It might. -,- 

{Mr. TiaUhtOn.) Would not that depend very 
on the time that is bestowed upon them ? — I 
he would fed as if he never had any real. 
{Lord Clarendon.) Then, as far as yourknow- 
aud exporjence goes, you would say that tlie 
ifio education of England is uol so satisfactory 
might he? — There might ha some clasBcs of 
Q whom it might be an advantage lo have more, 
it very much, because I think that boys should 
I very much to their own leiaun'. 
Tou say that in our great schools mnlliemalics 
tiiill practical purposes ignored ?— Yes. 
>7hat the youths do not acquire that know- 
jrhicU you think they might acfjuiro lieforo they 
p college, and therefore are ill prepurcd ; (hat 
Bve no knowledge, and therefore cannot have 
wi any taste for flu* study ? — Just so. 
That they may be well ioetructed at the college, 
B rather perverted by the exomiuera ? — Yes. 
And that the general result is not that which 
be achieved ? — The reeult ia undoubtedly that 
.pursuit of what are commonly called the upplied 
natics we are very had. 

How should you say wo stand with reference 
lign nations ; take France and Germany as 
itied mathematiea? — Aa tu Gennouy, we are 
btedly lower. There are undoubtedly a great 
J of German Btudenta tiiruei out every year 
If what perhaps our students cannot, and cer- 

In applied mathematicB ?— In applied mothe- 
tu France Tcaii hardly say that ihcy stand 
i ; 1 tliink it is not so much so In France. 

Tliey are pretty much the same in Fi-fliie<; as in 
nd? — Just tlie some in France. There are a 

France who study applied mathematics. 

But that stndy is very general in Genritay ? 



re would he more men superior to us in 
my ? — Yes ; more men superior lo ua in Ger- 
than there would be in France, 
Of course yoU would attribute that to the 
system adopt^ there, liecause I do not suppose 
itribute it trf any itafellectual wu]ieriorily which 
Ais might possiwa over Englishmen ? — I think 
lid depend in some measure on the cla-ss of per- 
fho go to tho uiiiverBity. The tendency towards 
crroan universities is not so much a matter of 

and rank ns it la England. 
.lir^ a slauding npcossily in Gi-rmany? — Yes; 
W.tm number of those who attend the German 
irilies ar« ]>craonB who go there, to I'oul and 



61. Aad who inlona .to profit by their studies ?— RBNERAL 
Yea, who intend tn profit by them. The constitution '-^''^^tlE. 
of the English universities is very pecuUar, and ia (^^rst Hiddtli 
never understood by fm-dgnerH at all ; that is to say j.Vu, A'l.}., 
a foi-eigner does not undeisland the imjiortanee wo l-.ll.S. 

attach to the social education of the university its _ 

distinguished from ihe book learning, auil of liat - ' ^'"'. '862 . 
social education I apprehend there is very little in iht: 

foreign universities anywhei'e, Tlie stuUiinta really 
do go to read books and to study them wull, so. as to 
master the subjects. 

62. Social education not being so much aimed at ? — 
Social education not being aimed at at all. 

63. The consequence is there ia a great deal more 
instruction widely diasemiuateil, and it takes moi-e 

64. {Mr. Thompson.) Now with resjMXrt lo pm*i.i 
matJicmutics, how do we iiuik in England with regard 
to Germany ? — I think ivc atand very well. 

65. There are some pure mathematicians of great 
emineuee hero ? — Yes, of great repute. 

66. {Lord LyfUllon.) Equal to any foreigners 
perhaps ? — Yes. 

67. (Sir S. SorlhcaU.) I suppose tliai tlie obser- 
vation you made just now with respect lo tlie iliffei-onee 
between the universities in Germany and England 
would to some extent apply to the public schools in 
England, would it no^ namely that the ))ublie 
schools in Eugland fulfd the social duties which the 
public schools in Germany do not '' — Yes, im- 
douhtcJly, aud in some of tlie schools, as we all know, 
such as Eton and Harrow, and other large schools, u 
great number of pupils go there who do not cure, and 
whose friends do not cure ^bout their cdu<:aIion at all. 
Tliey go for the social ailvanlB^es of them. Perhaps, 
I may be utloweil to mention here a maltt'r wliieh has 
occuri'eJ to me. I received tliia morning a leller, a 
copy of which, or any porlion.of. which, I should be 
happy to supply to the Commiunoii. It is from a gen- 
tleman who visited this country a short time since, who, 
came from VTenna, wilh whomjl had had some pre viotis 
correspondence as Aati'onomer lloyal, but whom I did 
not previously know (lerson ally, nor do I know In what 
capacity he came to this countrj' { hut I am inclined to 
think, from the extreme care which he took in ohseiT- 
iiig things, that he came over here on some mission 
from the Austrian government. At all events, he did 
oEi.'ierve thii^js most accurately. He is a man of great 
luletit, am] a most favouraljlc representative of the 
Geiman character. I have never seen a person who 
picked up such a quantity of information in a limited 
time as he did. This morning, as I have swd, I 
received a letter from him, in which he expri-sses hia 
sons* of what lie had sei'li in this conotry. Ho admired 
almost evtfrylhing lliat he had seen in England, hut 
then he says there ia one black eiwt, and that is the 
school rooms at Eton.* 

68. {Lord Li/ttcltnn.) In what sense did he write 
when he snid the "school nwms" at Eton were a 
block spot ? — I suppose that he conceived them to ho 
BO totally useless. 

69. Did \w moan the achool iwms themselves, or 
did he mean the teaching ? — Evidently he meant the 
education tlicre. 

70. (>/r. TiomptoH.) The " school rooms " io 
rather a singular exiii-ession ? — That is what he says, 

71. Miglit he not have alludeil to the Mualhiess 
and filthiness of the building ? — O deai*. no. It i^ rjuite 



• The following i"s 



•t from the letter gborc rtfrrred 



" Viwiiitt, IluvcmlKr 19, 1883, 
" It is bill to-day lliat I dispose of a fetn mrmiL'nC to tclt ynu 
how much jour kindnesi rontribiiled lo the delighlfiil imprps- 
rion vc liad tVom (England, nut lo speak of ihc inighlv and 
tiright onB which thai counlry msiie upi>n otinelvra in all 
itiieatnreK. except oalj — allow nie the tnitit Dtteraiicc — in the 
wbool roams of Iblon College, whieli we found lUr below our ex. 
peciaiian, cotwithatUDdiag i>i)r Iving previousty infonned iif 
tlivir static. Tlie core must be a vtry fine one to nuke lame 
thri>ii)ih that bsrii fruit* tut eicell«nt as there rtallj are tn Imi 
found." [The orininalis inBngfiah,] 
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ttioiipd, that ihej conlaiued loo much speculattro 
Iter. 

*i. ThoQgh tliey may be pqual or superior la 
fliematical cloTerness or sbiliiy, ilo you think 
Miod wrangler of tlio present day inferior hi 
pil mathE^mntic-iLl kiiowli^dgo to what the wranglera 
'6 formerly ? — I think that may bo eo in reference to 
Iters of genentl oiliicatiou. There ore tilings with 
tell iKiya might acquire some familiai'ity, and which 
not involve a strain ou the mind, hut which would 
valuable to them in after life. 1 remember when I 
ta school boy learning several tliingn which I did 
loroublG myself much about at the time, but from 
itAi I got ideas which have been extremely useful 
ae ever since. I remember when I was under a 
ting iiiast«f in our school (hat he would make us 
through a course of Itook-keeptng by double entry. 
td not care about it, but still I got enough inatruc- 
t to romcmlier it and to acquire tlie logic of it, and 
M been of infinite value t^ me eiuce. Xow I never 
kI for that at tho time I was at school, and I may 
ihe same in respect to chemialry and electricity, 
V their being extremely useful to me, I learned n 
e ill reference to electricity, I cannot say how, but 
t.jittle has been of groat value to mc. 
S. {Lord Clarendon.) That knowledge must have 
I obtained extra muroi, how did you get it ? — By 
faig Home booka or talking with aomebody pei'haps, 
I took an interest in it. I mention this not ae a 
ter of school knowledge, but rather tui showing 
''knowledge acquir(>d at that a^e, although it is not 
.subject of inlense study or well onlen'd study, 
I prove to lie of value afterwards. 
S. Although it may not bo a very intenac study 
:^ou consider that it was in your case by do means 
litndy ftir the mind ? — They were rather aequiro- 
fa than training of the mind. 

t. You did not go deep enough into any of those 
Bets to be termed training ? — No, but just so far 
i enable me to aeiee on the thing afterwards. 
1. (jtfr. Tmsleton.) They were an initiation of 
kns it were ? — Rather an initiation of knowledge. 
). {Sir S. Northcote.) Thoae were things that 
Required youraelf, in eonaequenco of your taste 
jsg you in tliat dii'ection, but is it not poHHihlo llint 
ley wore made the subject of class teaching they 
)& not be productive of much beoeiit? — I am 
tiie<l to think that the exhibition of some of the 
I remarkable physical aeieuccs would be attended 
t useful results to all. 

)0. {Mr.Thompson.) Even although they acquired 
a slight knowledge of them ? — Yes ; it ieBstonisli" 
how much the education of the mind conies, not 

I 
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by preciso book studies but by little things which boys qe 
are able to observe, and upon whieli ihe mind feeds EVI 
unconsciously afterwards. , 

101. {Lord Clarendon.) If you have any other ^"X^^ 
suggestion or opinion to offer. Professor Airy, with /j(S^' 
i-el'erence to (lio pi-omotion of the study of science at " " 
school, we shoulil be thankful foi- Ihem ; I mean with 21 Nov. ISS: 

refei-encu to the geneml system ?— In regaiii to iho 

great limdamenial part of the education of the gi'eat 
schools, namely, the extensive knowledge of the 
classics and of classical literature, I look on that as 
very voluable indeed. I cannot express tho value 
which it has been to me all my life to have had a good 
classical training. I liavc had in particular an enor- 
mous quantity of poetry committed to memory. 

102. What kind of advantage do you think you have 
deris-cd from that, Professor Airy ? — In the first place, 
from Iho quantity of claijsical poelrr I committed to 
memory, I have acquired and kept up a constant 
familiarity with the language, and I am a much better 
Latin and Greek scholar now than I woa when I waa 
at the university, which has arisen mainly fiom that 
circumstance to which I have allfiDsd. In the next 
place, I have a constant fund of invaluahle literature 
ill my mind, and that sort of training in matters of 
history, both the Idstory of men and the history of 
mental philosophy, which accomivinies those acquire- 

103. Therefore you would not on any account dis- 
turb the classics, as the basis of English education at 
our great public schools ? — I would not on any account ; 
and i>erhaiis morti Imporlauee may be attached to my 
opinion in that i^pect aa being professionally, as I 
may say, a mathematician, and having made my strong 
pomis in tliat science, I still cannot sufficiently express 
tho imjiortanco I attach to the study of the claaaica. 

104. But taking the classics as the basis of our 
education you ace not only no difficulty but a great 
sdvanti^o in superadding good acientific knowledge ? 

105. The two tliiugN are quite compatible ? — The 
two are quite compatible. In public schools thege- 
neral tone should undoubtedly be clasaical ; but with 
the elements of mathematical education, I think there 
might lie added o considerable knowledge of the less 
severe kind of physical sciences. And with advan- 
cing years, as during the years spent at Ihe Universi- 
ties, 1 think it very important that sound demonstrative 
inatiiematics, with a strong tendency to applied science, 
should constitute a large part of Ihe education. I 
think it most desirable that tho college course should 
not be a mere continuation of the school course 
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{Lord Clarendon.) I believe you are the Begius 
lessor of Medicine at Oxford ? — I am. 

An- there any other oHiccs which yon hold ? 
Itm also Clinical Professor. Ilefore I held those 
Va I hod been for 14 years Lce'a Reader in Ana- 
f J I taught anatomy and physiology during iho 
u of that period, and 1 had the exclusive charge 
K physiological colloction at Christ Church. 



3. Were you at a public school yourself ?— Yes, I 
was at IIbitow. 

4. I suppose then, wiih reference to your Hari'ow 
reminiscences, Ihe important offices which you have 
held, and the collections which have been under 
your care, you are able to judge whether the young 
men come up prepared at all in physical sciences 
or ore grounded in any of them, or whether tliey 
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BAL are desirout of (icquiring knowledge upon (hose suli- 
SfCE. jectfl «l the ubivpi-siiy ? — Yea, I li»ve liad meune uf 

- lUBking observatioiiB on tlial point, 

£2!£ ^- ^''' ?"" '"^^^ '■''^ goodneas to tell us what is 

tf!'lK' your opinion upon it?— Genfrnlly speaking, ae far ae 
' ~ the men who come to Oxford aro couecrnod, they havo 

I80a. very lilllo mate lor piirauile of that kind, wid they 

have hitherto Iwen very litllo enirouiaged to cultivate 

tliem. 

6. Would you Buy that they have very Ultlo tuslo 
for il owing lo no »ltoinpt having been made lo test 
whether they liud any culling for those studies, or 
woidd you think that there waa lilllo disposition 
uUnruUy ? — We aro living in a period of transition 
with refKrence lo llie educational question : mid if 
I look iinek to llie time wLun 1 hecame Bemler in 
Afllitoray at Oxfbrd. which was in the year 1845, 
I should stty thai it was a very rare thing for any 
person to come with his mind previously directed to 
such pursuits. In the 1" years which hare elapsed, 
that etale of thingtt 1 believe has somewhat dionged. 
1 tielieve that a few years heuce we shall find that 
boya come to the university quite ahle to appreciitte 
the opportunities of scientific study which they have 
now ia Oxford, hut which ihey had not a few years 

7. Do you consider that at schools attention is 
turned to physical science ? — I think it is beginning 
to he so. I ciinnot speak from personal experience on 
that point J hut I can see that the younger men who 
have left the universities wilh enlarged taates in these 
directions, who are not destined to follow scientific 
pursuits, are iK'ginning to carry away with them into 
the country, into the different situations lo which 
they may go, and, among others, lo private schools, 
scientific knowledge, sinnetiraes of a veiy precise kind ; 
and fio in that way necessarily those twics will he 
gradually disseminated throughout the eountry and 
react on the universities. I know, for instance, an 
ascistant in a private bc1io(>I in the north of Oxford- 
shire who obtained a second class in the Oxford 
Natural Science School. 

8. But as yet you have no knowledge, or no prae- 
tieal proof of attention having been turned lo those 
Bnbjects in the great public schools ? — I do not know 
About thai, excepting as regards Wellington Coll«^, 
where I have undersrood there is a regular working 
chemical class, which I have information to assure 
me is going on exceedingly well. I have n letter to 
that effect from Mr, Benson, to whom 1 wi-ole on 
the Bobject. 

9. Has any method occurred to yon, by which the 
study of physical science eonld be stimulated or pro- 
moted at the great schools ? — I am afraid no jirecise 
method. 

10. What I had iu my mind when I asked you 
that quentioo was whether if the University were 
to take the lead, and were to require some pro- 
ficiency in young men coming up from the schools, 
whether that would not compel the schools lo pay 
more attention lo it ? — It would he so of course ; but 
the reason I hesitated iu my answer was, that I can- 
not satisfactorily answer a question of (hat kind 
without seeming too discursive, and without stepping 
further hack into tliesubject. 

11. We shall be very glad to hear any opinion that 
you may favour us with ? — First of all it must he 
decided in what subjects they had liettcr be tested, 
and that is a difRcult question. If you decide at the 
universities in wliat suhjects men might be allowed 
to take honours, — I am speaking of scientific sub- 

,-" jects, — then it is easy enough or ought to be easy 
enough to assign the wny of granting those honours. 
If you decide what scientific atlainments are equivalent 
tolherequiremenlstbrapassin l\\o lilerte humnniores, 
then it ouglit to Iw easy enough lo fix n slandurd for 
the pas» iu such scientific school. If again, step- 
ping further buck, yoii di-cidc ihiil mi'ii or boys 
coming to the universities plioulil have u certain pre- 
liminary scientific ktip\yled2;e, you niiisi first settlij 
what is the proper kirid ana amount of preliminary 



knowledge for them to be tested in before the^ i 
Ik< admitted to the university. There lies the < 
difficulty of the question to my mind. 

12. That is a difficulty which has bt-en ttAt* 
the London University, They have nettled 
amount of physical science lliat is re<|uife4 
matriculation '! — Tes. I am quite prepared lo ex\ 
my opinions on that subject. About 15 or 16 > 
ago, the question was put to mc by Professor Ju 
and Dr. titan ley, who were then youug 
About that time attention was lM>iug pkiii ta 
provemeuls iti the studies uf Oxford. Those ( 
men wcrt' engaged in some extensive iitquiria^ 
regard to the promotion of n wider sphere of i 
tion, and they wrote nte a letter askiiii; toy op 
what Hcientitic studies should bu iutroduc-^ 
question forced me to form a dufiuil« f^inia 
regards all these subjects in wnuexion wilL Ox 
The opinion which I gave theu waa iliis, that 
wore three fundamental subjects, which unquestioi 
ought to bo required before young men were 
to pnrsue any other ; and that they mig'ht i 
honours or pass except they showed pi'Ofieieii 
these three. Those were, Physics, so rnlled. C" 
and Physiology, to use the word physiology in 
general sense. I thought that those three i 
were so fundamental to all other organic iMsiani 
so necessary to the study of most branches of sa 
knowledge, that nil pai^s men ought u> be ivquif 
pass in those subjects, before they were ullowi 
take other more detailed oues, such as geology, I 
ralogy, or Kiwlogy, or many other " ologios," 
might lie mentioned. Accordingly, wisely or 
wisely, that lieeame the law at Oxford, khA at O. 
now no person can pass in a scienliiic aiilt^ct, e 
he passes in two at least of these Ihrofl^ ffiat 
held to be educationally fundamentnl to the oCbi-f 
1 liave said above. 

13. (Lord Lfftteltoa,) Will you deSoe wh«t 
mean by Physics ? — As science liu« CulM-ged uf 
years, it has become difficult to define the Avord 
way that will find general acceptance. And Ukm 
also it is not easy to find a pTojtar eU/ncnlary lav 
of Physics even for the univerBiiies, (Hid murti 
tor schools; but that is a matter of di-luil upon v 
other persons would be more able to spoftk 
authority than myself. As a practical answer to 
lordship's question, I should say that tbera 
always l>een classes of so-called experiiiientiil i 
sophy, or as many persona prefer to call it physi 
which llie general laws of matter, of beat, n, 
electricity have been treated oxporiioeutaU*. 
without much mathematical re-asoning or fbraiiii 
in an old book, now too old to recommend n 
book, Arnotfs Physics. Physics so trefttml 
educationally fundamental to all natnraJ 
No pcrsou is a.di&mist unless he has some know! 
of physics, and no person can be a physiologtx 
is not to a certain extent both a physiciat ■ 
chemist. The principle is, as the uaembere o 
Commission know, every day becoming inort, 
more established, that all the biological aciencas i 
necessarily a knowledge more or less of phynci 
of chemistry. To sum up all, unless your loiil 
wish lo ask mo any detailed questions, I wooU 
that just as I believe that these three snlijecti 
fundamental for the pass men at the universitle* 
am led lo believe tliat the two former should b 
fundamental oues for schools ; and with aH 
mission I must declare it to be my fixed oj^ 
thnt, just as I said 15 years ago, pliysiology, phi 
and chenfi^lry should bo tho fundHiticutal suf 
at the nniversities, so I think that those who 
lo the universities, if they really are to prt^rea 
if their eduenlion Is to be carried oti syHtemstji 
had much belter come trained as fiir ns hoys (" 
be trained in such subjeela at all, in phytii 
in chemistry, or in boih, before they como t 
university, and then they would eilf 
these subjects lo a higher pitch al tho tiaifi 
where Ihe greatest opponuilitics ought to tiQ fi 
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icK are to lie found iit Oxford now, or they 
iftKs on to the biological or other acienceH they 

Lord Clarendon.) I suppose yoii would only 
gn elomentiiry knowledge- ffom the schools ; 
old uot ruquiro mfitliornatical detnoiistriiLion ? 
lis n (juestiou to which I cniinot nnawer simply 
to; ihnl, ! tliuik, would turn very much on [he 
er and ahilUies, and I may also Hay the altatu- 
>f the boya. But speaking generally, 1 think 
khcy see tlicae subjeeta ex per inipn tally treated 
olass room they will get a large quantity of 
ige, which will stand tlipm in excellent atead 
they [lursuc exclusively mnthemalical eludioe 

r<i8. 

Fill you look at page 39 of tlint book ; you 
re find the subjects required for mHtriculation 
tiOndon University {the bunk is handed to Dr. 
) ? — I know this list. The matriculation at 
don Universily I understand is qnite a diflereiit 
rom matriculation at Oxford ; it is meant, I 
to imply s liighcr standard, and a more ad- 
period of education. 

(es, but not a more advanced period of life. 
le of entry is about the same, or even younger, 
n ?— Yes. 

Mr. Vatighnn.) It is not a very forniidnhle 
t ? — No, but it \» meant lobe a higher list than 
Mculation. 

[Mr. Thompson.) Is there a university ex- 
on called a matriculation examination at 
?— No. 

Merely a private examinalion ? — Simply a 
examinaliou; at some colleges, as is well 
'it is exceedingly striot, aa at Balliol, and it 
aiag m in others. 

W'Ot^* Clarendon.) Tou would not consider 
(t list of subjects upon which an elementary 
l£o is rtquirod is more than you would deaire 
[TmversiW'-of Oxford ? — Before they come up ? 
Jefore tbey come up for matriculation ? — 
lust dejiend entirely on the answers required. 
iBJects mentioned in this list contain some of 
ticst dcpnrimonis of knowledge. It depends 
f on what answurs are required. In answer 
f lordahip'e question I may nay that I believe 
Id further the cause of edtioaiion, if men came 
' nniveraities with some knowledge of this 
When I said I wits familiar witli thla list I 
Ifaat I knew it generally ; "l had not observed 
8 arrangement was identical with what I hod 
t at iu depended llyj viz., that natural philo- 
■nd cliemiBlry are the sulijects which had 
be acquired before they come to the university, 
have come to solely from my own observation 
Vou see that as those subjects are required, 
rse, the requirements are met. and therefore 
oust bo schools at which that sort of elemciitnry 
inaiy educntion is given that shall enable boys 
i ftt the London University in those subjects ' 
certainly ; but whether the answers to the 
ots set imply sound expenmenlal observational 
Idge or not, 1 cannot tell. 

We wore informed that they did not requu-e 
ihematical demonstration of those subjects ? — 
itit 1 may say, gonerally, that I should value all 
)dge of Uiese physical sciences very little indeed 
it was otherwise than hookwork. If it is 
' a question of getting up certain books, and 
sble to answer certain book questions, that is 
i au exercise of the memory of a very useless 
The great object, though not the sole object, 
I (raining should he to get the boya to obaeire 
l^rstand the action of Matter in some depart- 
f another ; and although I am perfectly aware, 
'liat is called practical knowledge, if merely 
1 any subject whatever, is a humble 
t'yet, on the other hand, I must say 
lount of knowledge on these suh- 
[iroctieal and expcrimcnlnl know- 
rsojie nearly as useless. You want 
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the combination of the two ; and lor youths, I value GENMRAL 
very little the mere acquisition of n quantity of book EVIDENCE, 
facts on these eubjecta. 1 want tbcm to s 
know tlic things, and in that way they will 
many qualities of the mind, which the study of these 
subjects is intended to develop, 

24. Then you would consider that the study of l9Dcc.i86S. 

those subjects', the observation and the practical part 

of them would be an important triuning of tbemind ? 

— Unquestionably, it is an important means of training 
the mind ; whether the most important, I do not say, 
but that it is important, I say heartily. 

25. You are aware, probably, that at the public 
schools the study of the classics, which is the basis of 
education there, is founded mainly on the notion ■ 
that it is the best training that can be given to the 
mind ; but should you say that that mind was as well 
trained as possible, that all the faculties of the mint} 
had been called forth, when the study of physieiJ 
science had been altogether omitted ( do you think 
that the study of physical science calls out any fm'ul- 
tics that are not developed by studies restricted to the 
classics ?— I have no doubt that the stody of the phy- 
sical sciences evokes qualities whieli are not evoked 
by the study of the classics ; but I am not at all 
prepared to say that those same qualifies or very j 
similar qualities may not be evoked by other means, " 
although not by the classics. I mean to put thi^ 
reservation in stating my opinion, that I cannot thii\k 
that the study of the physical sciences iii, as I some- 
times hear it stated, absolutely necessary for every- 
body. That isall. I only wish to make that limitation. 
I believe it may be practically expedient ; but titers ^ 
may be good raen, as good as anybody else, without K 
if. It is perhaps unnecessary to mako that reservar 
tion, but I am in the habit of hearing the subject 
spoken of sometimes as though a man must he un 
inferior man because he is unacquainted with any 
branch of physical science. I do not hold that at all, 
because many of the qualities of ohgervation, prnctic^ ' 
habits, manual dexterity, and many such things nnjL 
ac(]uired in n high degree by -poisons who have nJlfl 
scientilic knowledge, as, for irotance, by seamen aild ■ 
men of that kind, who acquire an extrnordinaiy^ 

of observation and readiness, and a greall 1 



ly of the qualities which are possessed by scieu-' 
raen ; being, however, very deficient in soni4 



tifii 
othei 

26. What plan would you like to see adopted for 
producing that amount of knowledge or that educa- 
tion in physical science — should it be brought about by 
tho universities taking the lead, or the schools — which 
do you think is desirable ? — At the universities ; at 
least I must not say theuoiverBities, but at Oxfonl, we 
have now almost eveiything, I think, that can lie 
deaued, excepting the goodwill of some of oOP 
clni^ical friends, and that I desire still ; we have 
most ot the apparatus and arraugemenls that are 
needed fm the present. 

27 The study is voluntary there ?— The study 
is entirely voluntary. 

29. And forms no pint of the regular curricu- 
lum ? — Not necessarily. 

29. Do you think thai as long as it remains in 
that sf ale it will be prosecuted with vigour or success, 
except by a few people who have a special object in 
doing so? — That is not easy to say. When I was 
first Reader of Anatomy at Christ Church, I had a 
very good class, which gave me no trouble, and I had 
great satisfaction in it for some years, nnlil llie Uni- 
versity, unadvisedly a.* I thought, decided that there 
was lo be compulsory attendance 'on Professors 
Lectures, Now, speaking generally, I see no reason 
why there should net he compulsory attendance on 
professors, scientific and others, just tho tiame as at 
college-chnpels and lectures ; I cannot see the dlfler^ 
cnce. However, my class was more than doubled in 
number, and became very troublesome. 1 got rid of J 
them by telling (hem that hilberlo all sludeuta 
hod come of thpir own goodwill and pleasure 6teadiljf«_ 
worked with me, nud rharl should 8%n no cortlfictitiA -i 
3E4 
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of allend4iiico for those whom I noticed to be itiftlteu- 
tise. This cleared my room ihe ne«t day lo the normal 
Duniberf, sod I went on in comfort for jears sifter- 
wnrds ; 90 thut as far as tlie real study und niMtery 
of these subjects is concerned, I am not at all Mire 
thai the eubjects will prosper a bit more if the atlend- 
uiice Iw compulsory. On the other hand, I must rejieat 
what I said before^ that there can be no reason why 
one class of subjects should be eompulsorily attended, 
(ind another not, when once it is decided what enb- 
jects ought to be pressed on the etadeut«. 

30. (Lord Devon.) I nnderstood you to odtlress 
vour observations principally to tlie cowmen cement 
uf Ihe auiverBity course. I should like lo ask you 
whether your atleutiitD has been called (1 suppose it 
has) to opinions that have l>ecn given ou thai subject 
by a niuR of great eminence, Pi-ofessor Owen, os 
lo the comparative importance of introducing this or 
Out brunch of physical science into public schools, 
and the order in which they should be introduced. 
He has expressed here, very ably and clearly, an 
opinion in favour of introducing those branches of 
science, which imply the drawing ont of the power* of 
ohgervation and the exercise of the powers of claseilica- 
tion, as chose which first should be taken by young boys. 
It is slightly diflerent from the >new you hove ex- 
pressed here. What would be your view upon that 'i 
— I said before, that the opinions which I hold I 
really hold with very great ditfideuee, and I have 
alrcftdy staled them. I also slated that I hud been 
for 13 or 14 years teacher of physiology, and not 
only tliat, but iu order to show that I do not speak 
from a lack of devotion to the subject I have brought 
with me the synopsis of a physiological collection, 
which was made under my direction, with very great 
labour. When I went to Oxford, I began to make 
the collection, of which this is the record, on the plan 
of Mr, Owen's great collection, or rather of the one 
he hud charge ofj viz., John Hunter's. I thought it so 
necessary to the genenl national education, that the 
power of studying physiology in its highest depart* 
ments, and in the be«t possible manner, should exist 
in Oxford, that I laboured with other ))ersons to 
enable the University to ))Ossess the means of tliat 
study, which it hatl not to a similnr extent before. 
This, therefore, wilt^^how that I do not underrate the 
value of Anatomy and Physiology, to which Mr. 
Owen's life haa been devoted, — certainly not. 1 said, 
just now, those are subjectA wbicli could and should 
be pursued with the greatest advantage at the 
universities; but I also said that physics and chemistry 
are necessary for a sound appreciation of physiology. 
Every year the study of precise physics, and 
n knowledge of chemistry, are becoming more 
necessary to understand physiological works, so that 
the older physiologists, unless they are able to bring 
up their knowledge of pUysics and chemistry to the 
present level, will be left entirely behind. Therefore, 
I am of opinion, that it would further the cause of 
education if physics and chemistry were first learnt 
at schools, so that those who came up to the uni- 
yersities should have the opportunity of studying 
physiology as an advanced subject if they cume up 
with the necessary preliminary knowledge. Now, I 
may venture to remark, that these are nicely balanced 
questions, and it is really very difficult, without much 
hedging as it were on the one side and the other, 
to hold a very strong opinion on the subject, because 
boys have very different qualities of mind. For 
instance, Mr. Frank Buckland, like his eminent 
and lamented father, has very remarkable gifts 
for the acquisition of a certain kind of what I 
may call observatioual natural history. I do not 
know that their minds would have been called out to 
the high pitch of perfection which they attained in 
their department, if they had been forced to study 
physics and chemistry in a rigorous manner. I doubt 
it. It is a different quality. I do not wish to exclude 
ihe study of physiology from schools, but I do not 
think it is essential: I think the most essential ns 
fundamental subjects for schools are the two which 1 



have named. I may ^rther add, tluU eame 
I published a atatement, ae fitir oa I could 
with regard to physiology in sdioola, in mi 
of a question which was ptit to toe ia the yea 

31. Perhaps you would have no obgectinii 
it in ? — If you think ii worth n'hile 
think, all I can say on the subject. ( Tkc ft 
U handed bg Dr. Aeland lo ihe CommwMCMU 

^'i. Assuming that on the whole yon 
opinion that physics and chemistry might bo 
taught in public schools, at n-hat age do jtm 
would be desirable that boyd should be lai^ 
— That which is fmidamental to tho ata^) 
subjects is a certain mastery of langnage 
thought; and as eoon as ever ex|>eriene«d scMci 
think that their scholai-s are sufficiently adri 
those preliminary studies to undertake what 
considered as a secondary bnuich of 
I suppose, they may begin. That is a quest] 
I think experienced school nmstcrs can attsi 
better than I can. 

33. Opinions have been given before Ofl, 
fia to Ihe age at which such studies might n 
introduced. You think that it would l>e tia[ 
fix a priori any deRnile age, but that th« i 
caiiabilities and tastes of each boy should 
into account ? — 1 quite think so. I shoald tix 
positively to fix an age would be t|uile a wre 
ciple. I could quite understand the masters 
Form : but I am sure there la so much in 
peculiarity in tlic constitution of boys' miiid(| 
their adaptation to the pursuit of difierent * 
of knowledge — and of scientific branches of k 
especially — I am so satisfied of this fact, thai 
it requires more than the mere position in th( 
If possible, the knowledge of individual cbatao 
the observation of the boys by the inas(«T, 
Ihe age. 

34. Am I right in inferring from xrhat yoi 
that you would not make instiucitai even ii 
sciences to which you attach eo mvch impi 
compuhwry in schools ? — I should svppoee % 
far the simplest course would bo lo make the 
of the general education. 

35. in which all should partake ?— I kjoo 
not Ihe opinion of the masters generally, and I 
feel very unwilling io express an opinion 



their experience. 
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schoolmaaters think that it would 1m? a very 
course, and tliat it would dislraet the I»oys 
is more essential to them ; but I should 
have ihoiight so, 

3fi. {Mr. TKithtoju) Have these scbooll 
who have Bp<)ken to you on the subject, 
been acquainted with the physical scioacesl 
disposetl lo think not. 

37. (Lard Devon.) Passing on a Httle i 
can you, from public school recollociiou^ 
coil ver sal ions with the existing ■ head na 
schools, state at all tlie projiortion of time wl 
think might usefully and pi'operly, nud wiihooi 
of other things, be given up to these seiencai 
posing, for instance, it wei-e practicable to gi 
lecture a week to a particular class iu phym 
chemistry, accompanied with proper of^xM-taa: 
experiments by a professor not living oii 
going dowu to Elon, we will say, from L 
giving a certain number of lectures in the _ 
if that were supplemented by the assist«tioe 
fellow workman among the assistant nuwttti 
l>eing on the spot, might be able to assist Uh 
those studies, should you consider such « 
would be likely to produce any satisfactory 
able result?— Yes, that plan might possiUi 
well. A great deal of knowledge on thoao fl 
may unquestionably bo instilled by n good 
very short time. Those who ai-o not acquatsti 
them often misunderstand what is meant by ^^ 
knowledge, and overrate the time which miul 
pended by young men in acquiring uaefii] 
vating knowledge of those subject6> or 



luliie interest in llietn. May I sny tlint atone lime 
thought that it might he desirable to make these 
l)jcets compulsoiy at Oxford, and I pnhlishetl a 
imphlot on that subject. I think in the year 1848. 

38. (.U>, Thompsau.) Compulsory on all? — Com- 
llsory on nit. 

39. For the degree? — I thought and I still think 
At it is n national miafortonc th»t clevgymcu and 

t>odies of men should liavo attained llie standard 

university degree ■without any acquaintanco 

hatsoever with that great department of human 

lowiedge whieh is now called physical science, as 

the case with the great majority of university men. 

seemed to nie a grievous thing, and the remedy 

BS very simple, viz., to make them have some. 

iftecn years' more experience hae shown mo that it 

not quite so simple to make jwople have anything 

ley do not wish. I had ppokeu in this pamphlet of 

le question of time. There was an argument used by 

le tutoi'H that the students have no time : that is, that 

ifl undergraduates, the pass men, the average of men, 

Ekve no time ; " it is imposRible for them to do nioi-e 

than they do," they uwed to sny. I answered thus : 

They speuil three years here, I should propose a\ the 

most three courses of lectures to be attended in those 

three years, no one exceeding 24 lectures. Could 

~ • -4 bours a year for this purpose, and 

three hours for rending or for the 

connexion with each lecture?" 

of course applies equally to schools. 

» physician, that being my main 

Osiness now, that I renlly view with alarm the way 

i which boys we pressed now ; 1 must ask your 

irgivenesa for introducing an extrnneous subject, 

■t I say truly that I view with alarm the pressure 

'hich is put on good hoys. I am afi'aid it remains to 

he seen 50 ^cars hence what the effect of this cystom 

on tho phyiiqae of the country will he. Children are 

sutTounded by every means of cramming things into 

their brains, asdu number of us are seeing how wo can 

force in soraetbtng more in their very earliest yeare. 

I confess I think iliis a matter of aome anxiety. 

40. (Lord Devon.) Following up that view, and 
supposing tliercfore that in order to introduce tliese 
important briiiicbes of science into schools in the way 
which you snggost, it were necessary to uhandon 
anything, should you think that a ditninution of the 
quantity of liaes learnt, a diminution of the quan- 
tity of repetition, or of the time devoted to original 
composition, was well and more than compcusntcd as 
regards the training of tho mind hy the introduction 
of the scientific teaching to which you refer? — [ 
cannot douht that ; my attention has not been drawn 
with precision to the details of school life since I left 
it, but looking back to my own life, and knowing 
what I do of the lives of young men now, I cannot 
doubt for a moment that there might in some schools 
bo a re-arrangement of their time and of the mode of 
developing their faculties such ua your lordship 
speaks of. 

41. It is in evidence liefore ua that in one school 
100 lines hy each boy are learnt every day in the 
■week ?— I think that frightful. 

42. You think that is not so useful as a training 
of the mind as the sciences to -which you refer? — This 
I can answer without hesitation; I feel confident that 
a great deal of the learning by heart is useless: 
the physical sciences exercise the memory in a 
higher degree than anything else } at least anything 
with which I am acquainted. If you go over a 
book of human dcHcriptivo anatomy, the quantity 
of facts which have to ho mastered are astonishing. 
I do not believe that boys' tastes are refmed or their 
higher intellectual qualities called out by learning to 
gallop ovei- so many lines of Virgil or Homer. It is 
an etibrt of memory, and has no corresponding effect 
on the character ; I believe by the other study they 
would acquire a certain quantity of useful knowledge, 
and the faculties of attention and memory are quite 
as much esercised. Above all they are taught to 
think ; tliis no amount of leai'uiug by heai-t can feach. 
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than French? 
he science. 
that ?— My reason is un- . 
pui-cly an educational 



43. I have only one or two qiioflious more to 
trouble you with ; one is this ; there is another 
branch of instruction to which considerable attention 
has Iwen given of late, namely, modem languages. 
Suppose tliat it were a question as to the inti-oiluction 
of the sciences to which you refer, and the further 
and more systematic introduction of modern languages 
than at present into the system of public schools — to 
■which should you give the preference? — I am vevv 
much afraid I must say that if I 
choose I eliould choose German. 

44. Bather than physical science, 
— I am afittid tho German rather tha 

45. Will yon exph 
connected with science 
one. It is n great advantage to a scientifii 
a-days to know German, and a great disadvantage not 
to know it. I know it very imjierfectly, 30 I know 
the disadvantage. I think tliat the possession of au 
additional language in early tifo is so invaluable to a 
youth, tliat I wonld rather almost take the chance of 
his obtaining his scientific knowledge at a Inter periocT, 
when he would have tho further aid of Gertq^b in 
acquiring it. Ho would be enabled, for instance, to 
take a German book of physics when )jo came to 
Oxford if there was not a good English one. I 
should have gi-eat heaitatioii if t were forced to choose 
between them ; hut I doubt ivhether I need choose 
between them. That is an cducatioual qoeetion, not 
a scientific question. 

46. Are you able to give any opinion on this point, 
vie., whether -without any material saci'Ifice oi' that 
wliich forms the staple of the present public school 
education time could be found for the duo and proper 
admission of both branches ? — 1 ought not to answer 
that question. I do not know enough of the details 
of public school life. I bliould suppose so from what 
I hiive heard. 

47. Will yon let me ask you n question on what 
you mentioned just now. What number of hours in 
a day do you think a hoy can safely work, say, an 
average hoy of 16, fur a long continuance. Is it a 
point on which you would like to give an opinion, or 
not ? — Tho late Dean of Clirist ChureJi, Dr. Gaisford, 
a moat laborious man, as everybody knows, told me 
that no person ouglit to read more than cigitt hours in 
the day, and that he had never done so. I am quite 
certain that n great many boys and a great many 
young men actually waste their lime he wet! as injure 
llidr health by reading too many hours, and that if 
they played rackets and cricket and such games 
more, and read less, they would acquii-e more, and bo 
stronger men, 

48. Should you say that seven hours a day for a 
boy of Ifi was, taking the average of boys, an unsafe 
amount of work ? — No, I suppose not. Very much 
depends on the habits of tho school, It is a very 
dangerous question to answer, because so much 
depends on the way in which boys are kept to tlieir 
work. At a school that I was at, a private school, 
we were down nt seven, and we went tp bed at eight, 
and wc ha<l an hour in which, unless in very lino 
weatlier, we were obliged to walk in an orderly way 
round what was called the " sweep." Occasionally in 
the summer wo were allowed some cricket, as a great 
holiday. I make no doubt we should have done more 
work if we had had more play, 

49. (3/r. Thompson.) Has not veulilalioa a great 
deal to do with the power of prolonged study ? — Yes. 

50. It makes a difference of several hours in the 
day ? — I do not know about several hours ; but it 
makes a great diS'ercnce to the power of attention. 

.5!, (Lord Devon.) I will ask you a question 
which I have no doubt you will feel able to answer. 
In order to introduce the physical sciences more sys- 
tematically into public schools, of course it would be 
necessary to get tutors. Do you think there would 
bo any great difficulty in getting competent men to 
deliver instructive lectures from time to time, to be 
euppleniented, if necessary, by the resident concur- 
3F 
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•lativc to fioniV evidence giTeii by Mf. Oweii. 
ed zoology fts (tie acienw that of all others 
recommend for educational purposes, from 
it it wfw eminently a science of cJassiflcation, 
Icfttion or method was one very large and 
branch of logic, that therefore those sciences 
hat branch of logic was prominent, especially 
id liotatiy, were those best fitted for cduca- 
poses. Do you agree with that opiuion, or 
onsidered thesubject in that point of view? — 
ve paid attention to Ibot. I hardly expect 
pinion of mine which does not agree with 
'swill be allowed much weight, but I confess 
ik that those particular qualities (o which 
alludes are just us well developed at a later 
d I think that what I have stated as lo the 
uence of subjects in education is quite un- 

: that if a person is to be n sound zoiilo- 
QSt be first a physiologist. Zoology was ex- 
m the curriculum, expressly excluded (rem 
inbjects at Oxford, not to exclude it from 
eraity, {for we have a professor of it,) 
lae we considered that there must be a 
ill this case : that a person ti lie a good 
n a scientific serse must be a physiologist, 
mnst be acquainted with the internal strne- 

aode of action of living beings- In order to 
) must be a chemist, and in order to l)e a 
; must be a physicist, and in order to be a 
he must be acquainted with language and 
This may be considered a theoretical 

I cannot help it. A boy innst first learn 
md the use of nunibci's, ho then is citpablo of 
he general laws of matter, then their ftirther 
in Bl chemistry, then theic application in 
nenfol and large principles of biology and 
' BO CdUed, and then he may go to any 
ibjecta 'he pleases. With the best attention 

to tiiSfAibject, I really cannot make up my 
^ aiming at a sound scheme at national 

you can with wisdom reverse that order ; 
practice the study of two or inoiv may Imve 
led on at once. 

feasor Owen said also that logic might lio 
ito two great proviitcetf, method, and syl- 
(s it the ease that Hyllogism is taught to 
Dcfore they come up to Oxford ? — Logic is 
iss taught in some schools. ;(;: ; . _ 

-. Vaughan.) When you were speaking 
oice that you would midce of instruction' 
n In preference to instruction in physical 
ras it with reference to the future utility 
m, or to its power of giving discipline 
lind? — Entirely with reference to its 
ility — simply for that — not the least as 
mparalive efiect on the mind of the two 
(luL the qaestion as I underalood it was, if 
:ed to choose between the two. You will 

that I objected to the choice. 
len you speak of the necessity of a kuow- 
lauguoge being imparted fov the purpose of 
odiug nrguraenta before proceeding to phy- 
oce, I would wish to ask yon whether that 
lid not be salisKed by the acquisition of 
e language ; English ? — It might be so 

th regard to the intellectual pressure 

1 fear is being put too severely upon child- 
you think that the same nnmiier of hours 
Qt be rather too much if devoted only to 

would not be too much if i>arl of It were 
utward things and instruction in their nature 
erties ? — A young man can unquestionably 
ireater number of hours if lie studies two 
,ecta than if he studios one ; I will not say 
lut a very large proportion if itroperly 

yoo think that ihe present system of public 
onsidering the manner in which it excludes 
u in physical science, has at all a ten- 
cut ofi" from die profession of medicine the 



supply of men from the upper classes who might 

otherwise go into it ? — The course of education at EVIDENCE. 

the gi-eat public schools, and as it baa been cor 

ducted at the universities, is so restricted that i 

formerly did nol 

profession to send their children to one or the other ; 

and adding to this the expense, it becomes nearly 19 Dec, 1869. 

impossible, and is a grave national eril. Anything, - 

therefore, by which the geiLeral education of Ihe 

medical profession can be improved, by drawing 

them to the best schools and the best universities in 

the country, will be a national advantage. 

70. Do you think the fact of odding to the , 
curriculum in the public schools and universities willi 
directly or indirectly tend lo produce that efiect? — 
If by any means the time and the expense can be 
restricted, yes, I notice that gradnally medical 
men are trying, no donbt to llie great advantage 
of their families, but to the greater advantage of 
society, to give the young medical men a nnlvcrsiljr 
education ; but I must also say, that to that end 
we should ensure that the education given ut tliOsA 
places is really the best that can be obtaineS. If 
ynu succeed in getting at the great selioda of 
England a regular sequence of study of the best kind, 
to be conducted in the shortest period, and a mainte- 
nance for the student at the end, you will confer a 
benefit on the professional classes, indeed on all 
classes of Ihe country. 

71. {Mr. Thompson,') Are any larj;e proportion 
of those students of whom yon speak, as pui-suing 
natural science at Oxford, intended for the medical 
profession, or for any profession in which those 
sciences would be immediately avaJlable ? — It may be 
so ; but this is not the object for which Ibe late im- 
provements have been exclusively or specially made. 
The object lias been to provide in a great national 
university a sound system of acientific education, and 
let tJiose use it who w^nj^it. Most unfortunate would 
it V, I think, if the scieniiac cducaiion in Oxford 
were so conducted as to be limited to objccls con- 
nected with the medical pcafesaion. Another itmaJl 
medical school is not wanted iu England. 

72. Can you give any idea of the relative number 
of those students who pursue physical science, and 
those who give thcnieelvea. up to matliemntics at 
Oslbrd. Are there n» many, or uri? there more ? — I 
noticed that the number of sludcnls in the last cx- 
aroination who were going out in the mathematical 
school, w«a about 140. 

73. Including " pass " and " honours "? — Yes ; 
those who wero going out in the school. 1 happened 
to count the list a few weeks ago, so I ura able to 
answer the question, and those who went out in the 
modern history were about 70 ; those who went out 
in natural science were about 35. But that cxpresseB 
nothing concerning either the tastes of the youths or 
the opportunities of instruction. It is l>elieved at 
Oxford — I do not know wilh what truth — that, the 
least possible quantum of work is to be got in the 
mathematical school, and, therefore, the pass men 
rush into it. They may be mistaken, but that is the 
current belief. This has a bearing on what I oatled 
the sequence of studies. Many of those youths had 
come up to Oxford quite prepared to pass the mathe- 
matical final school, and therefore had no mure work 
to do in order to pass in that school. This is not 
good arrangement. 

74. I ought, perhaps, to have guarded my ques- 
tion in this way. I ought to have asked what is 
the proportion of those who go out in mathematics, as 
compared with those who go out in physical science ? 
— As I said above, perhaps there are four times 
as many in the mathematical school ; but the mathe- 
matical school is a very old one, as old as the classical 
school. The natural science school has oidy been 
started under gi'cat difficnlties, within the Inst eight 
or ten years. 

75. In regard to the quality of the two classes — 
I mean those who go out in scieiiliis matheiaiiticU tt 
p/i>/sicii',!mi those who go out micientin naturali, — 
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c]f> you ihirik Uiom^; who go out in the \^tfft zrf: 
(»r o<]iial rmMiial cfilil/n; t/i thov: who ><!<:<; tli^ bhfrc 
htifnnniorm^ or dn; jurujrrudtmiin ? — I car.:yjC *4t 
\vlM*it><*i* th(7y iircf. I am quite *nx< tLai ih^-j «Q,^hc 
to 1m». 

7l>. That wc arft prepared u> admU ; Kci -wk wLtL 
to know your opiuion aUnit the Hivrt' — It L% A^licasr: 
quoHtioti to AfiMwer. I am ool ai thi* BoocErri&s m 
Kx ami tier. When the«e examicatk::- wderc fe"*i 
Htarted, I Mt that uo prT-*^#n- oozLt to f* ean:!e«i o 
tho iiame of firttt cla«.* io ficiebce ia Oxford w!m w<;re 
not equal to the mathematici* ao-1 the cLu.*W of tLe 
old standing of the old fir-i cla.** of Oxf*^i I ii^ifted 
u|>on that in the strongest way that a man coold. 
l)efore the Bciencc school was started. I bellere tla: 
the Univeruity 'n fully alive, at all events the h^.-.z 
men are fully alive, to the ab-joiute necf-.s.-riiy of keepiiiz 
up the scientific standard to an e^^ua! height wich tLv 
others. 

77. Has not the difficulty of keeping up tLe 
standard to an equal level in some ca<e^ deterred tL^ 
authorities from giving the same projiortion of their 
fellowships, and similar emoluments to person* wb«> 
distinguished themselves in the sch'-iol of natural 
science ? — I cannot say it was sfj. If =o it wa» a per- 
fectly vain alarm. There U not the riighie*i difficalty 
in arranging a scientific examiuaiioa «o that person* 
only of high intellectual facuhie*, and well trained in 
the use of them, should attain the higLtrsi hoooar*. 
Eminent scientific persons are generally, I make no 
doubt, of equal intellectual calibre with persons as 
eminent in other pursuits. 

78. (Lord Devon,) Of those who attend the na- 
tural science school, and who go out in honours, are 



joc abte to tell il? what proiportion read fc 
eiiip-'oTii^rEt of any knowledee ihej ma 
iLr'iz after profe^^ioiiAl life, and what 
r»ra#i to oUain that knowledge which beh 
ea»d loen ? — I ihick that a greater nomi 
f n^iOse to go into the profe:*=ion of me^ 
Li it- I: L« quite cltrar. these scrieniific « 
c/ ^cixiiyal a«e. but that need only 
a srta?*:T ccmljer of tho«?e who intent 
:L-r ^zjtnzfxl profession are c<:»miiig to the 
I: c^je^ HOC xt<^!ieT^arny show more than th 
wLo acKan to g*> into the medical profes: 
tbe czJvcrsitj wiih that intention, and 1 
tLey g:Te ihescfelTe* to stadies which ar 
with their fatore life. 

7i*. Mr, Vamgkan. > May not it l>€ 
tije ca.a^ that persons are determined to 
haviLg bec«:4De acquainted with those scic 
xhfzT &;d afterwaid will assist them in t 
career ? — Yes ; I see that i^ beginning to 
and I lK>pe It may le so more and more i 
dc^s i^ot teiid to depre^* the scientific • 
the "^tutil^s by making them purely profe: 

>0. !>> theT lake them in the first 
branches of knowledge, and having got 
k-^ice observe that there i^ a certain an 
application of them in the medical profe: 
icdcces them to adopt medicine ? — Certai 
free that with great satisfaction, for the re 
l*tVre, that I believe it woald be a greai 
to the country, if a greater namber of w 
imiversItT men, became medical men, and 
ii^-lnced to do so, by studying those subjec 
have the opportunity, not having intended 
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TuE EARL OF CLARENDON in the Chair. 
The Ven. R. W. Browne, M. A., Archdeacon of Batlu called in and examined. 



1. (^Lord Clarendon,) I believe you are a Pi-o- 
fessor of Classical Literature at King's College? — ^Yes. 

2. How long have you been so ? — About 27 years. 

3. You were educated at Merchant Tavlors' 
School ?— Yes. 

4. How many years were you there ? — ^About 
nine years and a half. 

.5. I iH'licvc you have examined both at St. Paul's 
aiul at Merchant Taylors' ? — Yes, for some years. 

6. Do you examine regularly or occasionally ? 
— I examine the school annually with my colleague, 
ami once a vear thos^.* scholars who are candidates for 
St. John'« Oxford. Those only form a small portion, 
ImU we examine for the prizes also. 

7# Ilftvin^f iKjijn i^hicvLii'A at a London school 
yourw;lf, and having SfCi'w a professor at King's 
i/ollejr<', as w«?ll as examiner at two L<jndon schools, 
1 havjf no doubt you have l>een able to form an 
opinion n» to what would )k; the best conditions und 
ili<? re^iuirementH for a ^f>od Ixjndon schcxil, and it was 
fmiiieiilarly ujM;n that jKiint that we wished to have 
the l/eiiffH of your opinion ? — Of course Tendon 
nvMfmU lalK>ur under a greai disadvantage, because 
there JM no doubt, 1 think, that io have boys educated in 
the eountry is much beitiT for them, as well physi- 
riiily as intellectually; their intellects are brighter, 
and tlu) fancy r 'ination are much more culti- 

vaie<l than th in London ; but I think the 

only condU t good London school could 

bo cnrrir ^ m much a day school as 



po^sible, so that the boys may be Dvino' 
parents amongst better associations than 
have within the walls of the city. One 
advantage is, of course, that they have r 
play in, except at some distance, and now 
present facilities of communication, boys w 
home can come almost any distance ivithin 
in fact they do come from that distance b 
roads, but then of course tho hours must 
modated to them. The school cannot coi 
early as public schools usually do ; it n 
later, so as to give the boys time to asseml 
difficulty. 

8. Are you aware at what time the l> 
— At Merchant Taylors' they meet at a qi 
nine, and at St, Paul's at nine. Either Ik 
good; perhaps the later is the better, becau 
them more opportunity of coming iuto towi 

9. Would it not be rather difficult i 
living seven or eight miles off to come i 
o'clock, and to have had breakfast at horn 
do that ; I think they come from as far 
mond. They can manage that by a quartet 
certainly, because if the train arrives at iii: 
them a quarter of an hour to get from the t 
school. 

10. Do you consider that these schools, 
and Merchant Taylors', fulfil all the coi 
a good London school, assuming that i 
objection to London schools of not harir 
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round ia quite irrL'mediable ?— Yes, tliot is quite 
rrSTemediflblo, and with the exception of that, na far as 
the instruction they get is concenied, it ia of very good 
quatiiy, ftud the best boys have nmny of ihein dis- 
tinguished themselves nt the Universities; but still I 
tliiuk that is a great difficulty to get over. They 
liBvo ft cricket ground at Kemiiugton Ovnl, per- 
haps, but that is the only opportunity they have. 
Then they lose the ndvantnge of mixing with one 
unother, llie self- education, because after school houia 
they sepai-ato and are dispersed. They have very 
Utile association with one (luothor except during the 
hours of school. 

11. Of course you aie awai-o that quealions have 
been mooted wilh respect to the removal of West- 
minster and St. Paul's schools into the couuti7 ? — 
Tes. 

12. Mightlask what ia your opi: ion upon that 
subject ?— I think there can bo no doubt that, for the 
benefit of the boys who are at the school, and for the 
beuelit of the school itaelf, it would he a good thing ; 
but then you deprive large neighbourhoods, for whom 
they were intended, of the advantage of iho school, 
because if the school is central the boys can come 
from the suburbs iu all directions ; bnt if you put it 
some miles on one aide of London, the boys <ln the 
other side can never get there, and the trustees or 
governors would feel themselves obliged, I think, 
in nil justice, to give exhibitions, or some part of the 
expense of boarding the boys, or else the classes for 
which they were intended would probably be de- 
prived of the benefit of them. 

13. Are you aware to what class the parents of 
boys who go to St. Paul's and Merchant Taylors' 
belong ?— Ithink almost all of tliem are sons of pro- 
fessional iMm, clergjmen, barristers, lawyers. mcT'- 
cantile men, military men, clerks in |)ublic offices, and 
80 on. Some are tradesmen's sons, but 1 should think 
the majority of those who would be attracted by that 
education would be the sons of such as I have men- 
tioned. 

14. The greater part of whom live in or near 
Ivondon ? — Yes. Tlie number of boarders is very 
inconsiderable as compared ■with the number of hoys, 
not more than one-fifth, I should think. There are 
boarders ivho live with the dames and masters, but 
their numbers are inconsiderable. 

15. Up you think* that the efiect of moving 
those s«Tiool3 into tho country would be to deprive 
those parents of benefits which they had been accus- 
tomed to?— Yes, because they get their ednoalioii 
very chenp now, and of course that would involve 
the expense of boarding. K the govei-nors or con- 
ductors of tho school could pay part of the expense of 
boarding, so as to make it worth the while of the 
parents to send them, then they could not complain — 
but that is another thing. 

16. You ore aware that we are inquiring into 
these schools, and if there is anything which you 
could suggest for their imprnvement, we should 
be glad to hear it? — They have been improved 
graduallv, year after year, as occasion arose, 
both in' the form of education given and m the 
subjects which foi-m that education, and I do not 
think that there is any other improvement required. 
I think in the London schools it does not onswcr to 
begin too early, so that Iwys cannot come from a 
distance. 

17. Then, on the other hand, if they begin much 
later, and are retained a sufficient time in school for 
study, say six or seven hours a day, it would make 
them go home very late at night ? — School should 
not begin later than a quarter-paat 9, I think ; that 
would cover a very targe space. 

18. If the school opened at a quarter-past 9? — 
Yes. They used in former days to begin at 7 and 8. 

19. {Sir S. Northrote.) And then there were 
no railways ? — No ; so that the schools were limited 
to lioya living within a very short distance. 

20. {Mr. Thompson.) Do you know at what 
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time the King's College School meets ?■ 
the College meets at 10. 

21. (Lord Clarendon.) Does not your objection Viit.It.W^ 
apply to King's College School. Is not that rather Brorte^M^ 
too early ? — No, I think 9 o'clock does veiy welL 

22. And that enables boys to come from a '8 Pel"- '8«* 
distance ? — They come from Richmond and Norwood, 
and places at that distance. 

23. {Mr. Tieulelon.) The school hours at West- 
minster begin at 8 ? — Yes. That is too early for a 
day school, and you most sacrifice everything, I 
should tbiuk, to the day-school principle, if you want 
a school to be a largo school, or sufiiciently large to 
be a public school. You cannot depend on boardera. 
in TiOndou, because if a parent wished to send his sok 
to a lioarding school he would send him out of towir. 

24. (Mr. Thompson.) Westminster is essentially 
a boarding school, is it not ? — Yes, but the numboia 
are very small at Westminster, I think, from that 
very reason. At Merchant Taylors' tliere are always 
more applicants than can be received. The numbers 
are 260 ; there are supposed to be 250, but there are 
always 260, and there are more applicants than can 
be received. At St. Paul's the numbers are only 153, 
but thei-e are always more applicants waiting than 
they can take. I suppose the same would be the case 
at Westminster if the education is of the same kind. 

25. {Mr. Twisleton.) At Westminster at pre- 
sent lliere are 136 boys ? — Including tlie 40. 

26. In the whole] do you consider it possible that 
the hours of the school may have something to 
do with preventing tliere being a greater numl>er of 
day scholars ? — I have no doubt of it ; because, at 
King's College, in the two departments — the purely 
classical department, and the one which introduces a 
mercantile education as well, and confines tho classics 
to Latin — there m-e more than 400, besides the 
difi'crent depai-tments of the CoU^o, in which there 
are more than 1,000. There is no reason why the 
number of Westmiuster, with all the immense ad- 
vantJiges which it has, should be so small ; it must 
be limited entirely to a near neighbourhood if they 
begin so eai-ly as 8. 

27. {Mr. Vaughan.) Has it ever struck you to 
consider the removal from London of a school like 
St. Paul's, in an economical point of view; that is to 
say, how far the expenaes of any removal and build- 
ing might be provided for by the sale, or other 
disposal, of the site in London ? — 1 have no doubt 
the site of St. Paul's would pay for a magnificent 
site in the country, because the frontage is so large, 
and it is in an expensive position ; but the estates of 
the school would probably lie well able to do what I 
mentioned just now, that is, to make the charge for 
boai-ding such that it would not he half the cost to 
send them into the counliy. 

28. They might charge for board at coat price ? 
— Yes, or less. 

29. I suppose that no benefit would be really 
tost to the parent then ? — None at all, because if a 
parent oould keep his son in a country school at the 
same price as at home, I should think he would bo 
glad to benefit by it. 

30. And in case the premises in London could 
])« disposed of at an advantage, that itself would 
supply building for the lodging of tho school-boya ? 
— I should think so. 

31. And perhaps more thon that? — More than 
that, I should think. 

32. {Sir S. North cnte.) Have you reason to think 
that parents have any other ground for wishing to send 
their boys to these schools than the advantage of the 
cheapness of boarding and lodging them at home ? — 
Some may like tho mixture of home education, but 
tlie generality I think do not. Consider the immense 
number of boys that are pressing into Marlborough, 
which is a cheap and good education as compared 
to those who come to London school.'t. 

33. {Lord Devon.) Those who go to Mailborough 
are of a different class, are they not ? — No, they aro 
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tdvantage of that uarae power if there were op- 

bities. 

Vt meau nt present in London ; coneideriug 

Smber of schools compared with the number of 

jrho attend those schools, do you think there is 

lOot a waste of instrucljonal power ? — No, I 

k think not ; they are not ovcr-inastcred any 

, I wa^ speaking of waste with regnrd to the 
ier of schools rather than with regard to the num- 
lf jnasters ? — Mo, I should think not. I should 
JiOndon ought to support n great many more 
te than it does, if the bhnbitants took advantage 
jn, because I suppose mnny pAi'enta of the truding 
n like to send tliem to private schools away from 
i^n the country. 

.Are not 116, 136, and lo3 small numbers to 
up the totul number of boya in three such well- 
fed schools US Westminster, Charterhouse, and 
juil's ?— Yes, too small, but then they might be 
|Bed very much indeed, I thiuk ; for instance, 
^bei'6 at St. Paul's would be doubled if there 
jdouble the number of presentations given, only 
rnateea uannot do it, they have not room for it. 
, (Mr. Twislelon.) Then, In (he caee of' West- 
1^, you think the hours are prejudicial to their 
^ large numliers ? — I should think so, certainly. 
Juild think WeElmiuster might he trebled or 
fcpled. 

j if the hours were favourable to ijithers who 
ji to send Uieir sons to a Echool in London ? — 
f ^nd Chen, again, advantages are coufioed to a 
aHar class of boys. At thei^e gre^t London 
M every boy who cutcrs has a right lo the 
itagoa^rf^he foundation ; at Westminster they 
Imfined,'! think, lo the Queen's scholars. At 
j^nt Taylors' every Imy who enters has a right, 
»STi work Us way up to the top in time, to get 
diolarship ntft, John'i^. 

i{Lnrd Devmt.) It is ti-ue that nt WestorinEler 
Iftdvantages ore confined to ihoso on the founda- 
fcut you al'O probably aware that that foundation 
(D to anybody who ctm sncceed in the competi- 
WYos, but they are obliged to be boarders, 
;arc oblige<l to live in the plAcc. 
|L I ihini they ore not neceisarily boarders ? — 
feve so, if they are on the foundation. 
1 (Mr.' Vaughan.) Ars you aware whether flie 
Ifents for inatruciioii, by the boys or their parents, 
Jpchant Taylors', used always to be aa much as they 
t present ? — They used lo be not so much, hut the 
toxpeiise now is more — such as teaching arith- 
6,'malheniatics, and so on, which must now be 
^extra for. They did not teuch fhcm. They 
'taught Latin and Greek in former days. They 
' added some additional fees in order lo pay 
doeticat, mathematical, and French mostei's. 
i. Have you ever made a computation of how 
h tlie boys have themselves to pay for their 
ation at Merchant Taylors', and how much the 
^y pays ? — No. The boya do not pay more 
,' 10/. a year each, I do not know exactly what 
;but certainly it is not more than 10/. a year. 
It. Paul's they pay nothing. 

L That is in addition lo certain other fees, I 
(c, which raise it somewhat above that ; for in- 
|n, certain fees on their removal from and entrance 
ach form?— Those fees aie*VCTJTIT|ISTpnTitEl 
»Sot think the total can he more than 10/. a year. 
^ {Mr. Twidfton.) What Is the number of 
L at King's College School ? — I should ihiuk 
■ 400 in the two divisions. There are two 
Pods in the school. 

I. Will you explain the two divisions ? — In the 
division the system is exactly like that of lUe 
piblic schools ; it is a classical school, in fact, lu 
^M\ev there is no Greek taught. Instead of that 

Lhftve mathematics, French, and German, and so 
I (ill up the place that the Greek would occupy, 
S. Are there many tradesmen who send their 
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sons to that school ? — I should thiuk there would be j 

I do not know. £VlbS 

77. Have yon reason to believe that they are ^ ^el>- '868. 
weil taught French and German ?— I believe they 
are very well taught. 

78. Would a boy who leaves at 18 be able to 
speak thoae languages ? — I do not know whether 
English hoys ever can do so after leaving school, .but 
at least the^ would have all the advantages they 
would have in any other school. 

79. (Lord Clarendon.) Do you consider that a 
boy would leave the King's Collie or the Merohnnt 
Taylors' School as well grounded in classics and with 
aa much scholtu'sliip as boya from the other greaS 
public schools ? — I should think fully so. 

80- You would say that a boy would go up from' 
King's College well grounded in classics? — Do you 
mean from the school ? 

81. I suppose they do not go from the school to 
the university ? — Yes, tliey do. They go I'rcm both, 
in fact. 

82. Then I wiU ask you fi-om both ?— Yes ; I 
have had, I suppose, more llian a hundred man who 
have taken first or second classes at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. - I 

83. Fi-om the school and college ? — From tlie 
college, but many have done so from the sehooK 

84. Do any go slraiglit from the sohool to th« 
university? — Yea, and they get scholarships there, 
Balhol scholarships too. It is just th« same educi^ 
tiou 08 at auy other public school, 

83. Thera is not quite the same time devoted to 
classics as at a public school, and thore oro other 
branches of know ledge that are paid more attention to? 
— Yds; butstillldo not think that interferes with their 
classical proficiency at all, becauss we huve liad so 
many men who have obtained distinctions in it, as 
you will see by looking at the calendar. 

86. (Mr. Vaughan.) Have you not had some men 
who Lave come very nc«r indeed to obtaiuing if they 
have not actually got tho Irriftnd scholarship nt the 
university ? — I think it is very likely. I think we have. 
We have had ftu immense numberof fellows, tutors of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and of nearly all the col- 
leges, and two of the censors of Christchurcb. In fact, 
thera have been, I should think, more than a hundred 
whom I have myself had uQder me, fii'st and second 
class men and prizemen. 

87. {Lord Clarendon.) At Oxford ?— At both 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

88. (Mr. Vaughan.) What Greek and Latin 
grammars do they learn at King's College School ? — 
I thiuk they have gramuioi-s of their own ; I think 
Dr, Major edited Uiem ; hut they are much like the 
Eton grammar. In the college we let lliein use what- 
ever grammar iney have been accustomed to. They 
use Jelf's grammar more than any other. 

89. That is a grammar for one who is becoming 
a mature scholar, is it not ?— That is the ease. The 
others would only toke llie grammars they had been 
accustomed to use at their schools, aa they would at 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

90. Do you happen to know whether the Greek 
grammar used at the school is written in EugUsh or 
Latin ? — It is writteu in English. 

91. Is that found lo work well? — I believe it 
does; I m yself pi'efer t he o I her. 

y!i. Oil w^at principle do you prefer the grammar 
written in Latin ? — I thiuk it slicks by a man more; 
you never forget it, 

93. Do you think that a boy, when he learus the 
language, understands it as well ? — I do not suppose 
he does, but ho does not understand any gmmmar 
then. 

94, Do you think, if a sensible Greek grammai- 
were written in Euglish, that the higher degree of 
undcrsiandiug with which he would grasp the lan- 
guage would not compensate him for the loss of that 
adherence to his mind afterwards which you speak 
of? — No, indeed I do not. I thiuk it is very useful, 
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GBNERAL and in fact the examples stick by him so well in after 
JEVIDENCE. life. 

95. Do you think it does not produce a bad habit 
of mind to commit to memory such a sentence as this, 

" Praesens est thema et fundamentum " ? — I never 

IS PeK 1863. found any disadvantage myself, and I think all our 
■ i best scholars have gone through that discipline. 

96. {Mr, Twisleton,) Do not boys interpret that 
to mean that they deduce all other tenses from the 
present ? — I should think so. 

97. They understand it enough for that ? — Yes. 

98. (Mr, Vaughan.) Do you not think there are 
a great many boys who would long carry that sen- 
.tence in their mind without attaching any distinct 
Idea to the word " Mewia," or " fundamentum ".* — ^I 
think the moment they understand it they never forget 
it. I must say that I like the old Eton grammars very 
much indeed, and I believe they have been at the 
fundamentum of a great deal of our best scholai^ships. 

99. {Sir S. Northcote.) Do you think it desirable, 
if it could be done, to have one elementary grammar 
in use in all the schools ? — I think that would be very 
important. I think it is very uniform now. Words- 
worth's grammar and King Edward the Sixth's 
grammars arc the Eton grammars in reality. 

100. (Lord Devon,) Are you personally cognizant 
of the system of King's College School ? — No, I have 
nothing to do with it. 

101. As to the two divisions in the school, sup- 
posing a boy to be admitted to King's College School, 
is it open to his parents to decide whether he should 
go into the one division or the other ? — Yes ; he may 
be entered in either. 

102. If he is entered in the one division he goes 
on in, the-ordln ary ^lassieal course, with mathematics, 
I presume ? — Yes ; but still Greek and Latin form the 
principal part of his education in the classical school. 
The other is more of a mixed character. That would 
be for civil engineers, mercantile men, tradesmen, or 
men going into the army. 

103. If he goes into the other division, Greek is 
not attended to ? — Not at all. 

104. But Latin is ?— Yes. 

105. Are modem languages attended to in both ? — 
Yes ; but more so in B division, because there is more 
time for it. The time that is given to Greek would 
be given to modern languages. 

106. Do modern languages include German as well 
as French ? — Yes. 

107. The two divisions, I suppose, have each their 
first, second, and third class ? — Yes. 

108. And are, in fact, distinct schools ? — Yes, with 
distinct head-masters. 

109. They have no common head, then ? — The 
head-master of the classical school is considered head* 



master of King's College School ; but Mr. Feai 
who is the second master, is really the head-nr 
of the second division. He would not be inter 
with. 

1 10. Is there any other link, or bond of unic 
connexion between these two schools, except 
they are under Dr. Major ? — I think not. The 
all under the Principal of King's College, and f 
one groove. 

111. They have separate prizes ? — Yes. 

112. And separate examinations? — Yes, 
would be examined separately ; whether by the 
examiners or not, I do not know. 

113. In fact they are almost two distinct sch 
—Yes. 

114. {Mr. Twisleton,) Do you know the pi 
tion in each division ? — I think they are very r 
equal. The demand is about the same. 

115. Are the persons generally of a different 
who require their sons to go into the one and int 
other division ? — It depends on the object. It de 
whether they are going to the universities or to 
professions. King's College School is more expc 
than Merchant Taylors' or St. Paul's — I should 
more than double. 

116. As you have been at Merchant Taylors' 
you any suggestions to make in reference to Met 
Taylors' School ? — No ; indeed I think there 
been so many improvements gradually taking 
year after year, that scarcely anything remains 
done. 

117. {Mr, Vaughan.) Do you know from • 
those improvements in Merchant Taylors' S 
have emanated? — I should think principally 
Dr. Ilessey. ' 

118. From suggestions of his ? — ^Yfc. He t« 
great deal of pains with it, and is a very able m 

119. {Lord Lyttelton,) In fact ifc is a very 
school ? — ^It is, in fact, the best 9cbo6l in London 
is a very good school indeed, 'the boys do 
work remarkably well, and great pains are tak< 
the masters. 

120. {Mr. Vaughan.) You have a peculiar s 
of knowledge as to the state of some of the L< 
schools, have you not, as examiner ? — ^Yes. I 
examined at both Merchant Taylors* and St. ] 
for some years, so that I see the work of the 
fVom year to year, and a great deal of it is due 1 
teaching. The work is proportioned to their sta 
in the school, and they gradually improve from 
to form. You can see the gi'owth of the boys. 

121. {Mr. Twisleton,) Have you any sugge 
to make with reference to St, Paul's School ?- 
it is not my duty to interfere with the internal ma 
ment of it. I think the system is a very good o 
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ACLAND, HENRY W.. Esq., M.D., page <05, 

Ib liegins Profemor of Medicine Bt Oxfurd, also CUnlcal 
Prof^BBor; waB for th? year prcvioasljIiGe'iHonderin anatomy, 
and during the whole period leacbcr of anatomy and phy- 
uologj, besides haiinj; the excloiiTe clmrgG of the physio- 
logical colleclion at Ctiriat Church i having moreover been 
educated at a public school, namely, Harrow, hai had uieaoB of 
fonning a judgment of the training in phyucal sciioce of the 
yonog men who come to the University j 1-4. The pceacut 
age is one of traiiBiCion, and the young are jual begioaing to 
appreclaic the advantnge oficieuiiSc study, wliichOxfhrd now 
for the first lime holda out ; 5-7. The chemical class at 
WeliingtoD College is going on well ; 8. Seieniilic know- 
ledge ia of great use, and it might be stimnlaled by the Univer- 
eities requiring proficiency in it-, difficult to fix teal j at Oxford, 
on bis recommeadation, it waa made law that to enable any 
person Co pass in science he must pais ia physics, chemistry, 
and genernl physiology, or two of them ; 9-lZ. and SS-S7. 

IDeBncB "physicB" as fundamental to all natural science i 
13, 14. Matriculation eiaminationB in natural science at 
the London University ; nooi^ such at Oxford ; natural icience 
I taught in the Schools ; IB-23. Scientific studies an important 
\ part of mental training; 24, 35. Every Ibinp necessary for 
I scientific progress at Oxford, except the good will of some 
of the teachers of thi? classics-, the study is voluntary, and 
he is scarcely prepared to say that he wishes it to he made a 
part of the curriculum of UniverBity educatiou ; 2fi-31. Is 
unnl>le to slate the age nt which boyB shontd bepin physics 
and chcniiBtls, in 'he public schools, bat thinks it a matter 
schoolmasters ; knows that many masters 
introduction of physics and chemistry into 
is disposed to think these generally un- 
'-yhical science; 32-36. Opinion aa to the 
of teaching science by lecturers' Asei!- 
Btble I tliinka science should be compnl- 
fory on ail at ths Schools ; givea the reason, and indicates 
what he wishes to have done, and how he would find tlia 
necessary time; 37-42, and 31. «f seq. Speaking educa- 
tionally, prefers farther time being given to German radier 
than tn aoience; 43-45, and 66,67. Is told, however, that 
time may be fonnd tor both ; 46. Is apprehensive of the 
effect of the present system of crsnuning the hoys on the 
phftigue of coming generations 50 yean hence ; Dr. Gaisford 
the late Dean of Christ Church, a mort indnnrioii* man. was 
of opinion that no person ought to rend more than eight hours 
a day, and witness is of opinion that, with more ofcllcket 
■nd rackeia and less of reading and study, many boys would 
become at the same time slrongeT men aud better scholars ; 
' boys do more work with more play ; 39, 47, 48. and 68, 69. 
^^I^<ect of ventilation on the power of attention and prolonged 
^Httndy ; 49, 50, In a abort time Oxford will remove all 
^K jUSdulty ac to the supply of properly qualified teachers of the 
^E satural sciences ; 61-53. Univenitv honoun and emolomenls 
I end general prospects of teachers ;'58-61. Givea s general 
preference to a resident profesBor of phyucal science over the 
occasional visitors ab extra ; 54. Growing recognition at 
Oxford and throughout the country of the importance of the 
cultivation of science ; 55-63. Opinion on the preference 
^ft to be given to zoology on account of its logical tendency, how 
^»ftr coincident wllh that of Professor Owen i Sn, 31, and 64, 
^■85. Anticipated result of the introdnction of science into the 
^■"public Bchnuls and Universities on the medical profession ; £9~ 
^■71, and 78-Sl). At Oxford the number who go ont in mathe- 
^B'SBstics is four times Ibnt of those who go out in physical science, 
^Btmt then the mathematical school is as old aB the claBsieal. 
^K'and the natural science school has only been introduced during 
^r the last eight or 10 years, and then under great diSeollies ; 
besides which there is a rush to the malhemaCical school by 
Ibe pass men owing to a prevalent niition that this school 
involves the least amount of woik ; the natural science nien 
are of equal intellectual calibre vitb those eminent in other 
pursuits; 72-77. 
AlET. GEORGE BIDDELL, Esq., F.Il.S_ page 401. 

Esa been Astronomer Boyal 27 years, is a Fellow of the 
Eoyal Society and the Royal Astronomical Society, and is 
also connected with other scientific instilutioua ; I — *. Is of 
opinion (hat the preparation at schools for the Univecaities, 
with the exception of Latin and Grtck, is very imperfect, on 
icientiflo subjects it is almost nothing; 5-9, and 17-19. The 
leienliSc education at Cambridge is almost confined to pnre 
ciathematica and bears the imprcfis of the eiamincrs, who 
are generally young Masters of Arts, tlieir nmlhematica bdng 
tbo&c of speculative men who know very little of praotieal 
i pursued out of the L'niversitiea ; the teaching M 



AiRT, Gbobob Bihdbll, Esq., F.B.S.— eonf. 

Cambridge of what is taught is exceedingly gtMld i 1&-18. ] 
and 49-53. Would like lo see tteshmen have a good d^ of 
the mechanism of mathematics, in which be would include 
algebra as nvery important element of minor training ; IB, ci 
«i/. Shown a book describing the reqairemcnta of the 
London University matricnlatiaa examination, expresses bis . 
opinion that tbey ate fiir too high for a boy of 16 or 17 ; 25- 
29. Describes the mathematics proper for a boy of 18 to have 
learned on leaving school; arithmetic and algebra sbould be 
priftty well taaght, including qnadratlcs, scarcely one book of 
Euclid, trigonometry, a general knowledge of mechanics and 
hydrostatics, bat not conic sections, bat tliis limited list of 
Hubjccts should be fully learned ; ho would alto reqnlie ft 
general aquaintance with several physical subjects inch as 
electricity and chemistry ; 30-40. and 55-57. Donbta 
whether the mind of such a boy a powcrflil cnou^ to grasp 
the sciences of classification such as zoology and botany ; 41- 
46. If a boy had a good deal of his time taken up with a 
number of the " oJogies " his mind might be drtwn off fWiui 
the severer work of theclassii^ : 47,46. The ^nlied mathe- 
matics taught in Germany with much more etnct than in 
England and France ; the Gcnnan and English UniveraltieB 
compared ; the Germans cannot understand the importance 
we atUich in England to the social education of the University 
as dim ingaished from the bonk learning; 54-63. 8o, willi 
regard to our public schools ; illu.ftrative anecdote ; G7~77. 
In pure maihematicB England stands very well ; G4-G6- It 
- would not be incompatible with social education to give good 
instruction ; thinks the mechanism of mathematics can be 
learned in school, also algebra, but not the demonstrations of 
geometryj 78,79. The malhemaliosthathewould likcto have 
taught in schools during fbur or five years would require only 
an hour or two a wwk ; aneodote in illnstralion ; 80-84. 
As three or four hours a week are at present devoted to these 
subjects.withomprodncingthereiiuired result, there is probably 
something detective in the mode Mteaching ; 95-87. Has an 
impression that the Woolwich exan^aiion is pitched too high i 
BB-91. There is nothing lo prevent a boy going to the Uni- 
versity with the amount of knowledge indicated, fhim ob- 
taining a place among the first six wfangUm, or even being a 
senior wrangler ; 92-D4. Value of koowledgo, eilra school 
training, and thinks that an exhibition of some of the most 
remarkable physical sciences in the schools would begenera!ly 
naelul, although only a slight knowledge might be obtained 
of them; 9S-100. Cannot express the great importance 
which he attaches to the classics, and would not on anv 
account disturb clasucal learning as (he basis of EcglisK 
education at our great public schools, but sees no difficulty 
but rather great advantage in superadding mathematica and 
good scientific knowledge ; 101-105. 
BROWNE, Rev. R, W., AscnnEACON op Bath, page 41 3. 
WaH educated at Merchant Taylors' for 9) yeaia, has since 
b«en Profbssor of Classical Literature at King's College 2T 
yeara ; examines the School annually vrith his colleagues for 
the prizes; and bIbo those scholars who are candidates for 
SL John's, Oxford ; 1-6. Asked his opinion as to the re- 
qnirements of a good London school, be replies that London 
schools labour under a greal disadvuntage, because in the 
country (he boys arehelterphysicallyand brighter intellectually, 
while their fkncy and ima^nation are more cultivated than in 
London; but a London school must be principally a day school, 
the boys living at home with their pareatB, and having to come 
to school often by rail from distances np to ICImilcsnccesbitntea 
that (he School should commence later than U usual at public 
schools, the time at St. Paul's being nine and at Merchant 
Taylors' a quarter later; with the exception that the plsygro'inds 
are necessarily absent, the boys going only occasioaally to 
the Kcnninglon Oval cricket gronnd, those schools fulfil the 
conditions of good London schools ; the boys receive a good 
educstioQ. and (he best have distinguished themselves at (he 
Univenities ; the day boys, however, lose the advantage of 
telf-edncation by mixing with each o^er ont of school hours, 
because afler school hours they separate and go home ; 7-10. 
Knows that the question of the removal of WeB(minB(er and 
St. Paul's schools into (he country has been moated ; think* 
the removal would he adTanlagenus. excepting that the 
present localities would be deprived of tlie benefits of the dsy 
schools; II, 12, 15-56, and 61^70. The boys educated at 
8t. Paul's and Merchant Taylors' are almost all sons of profes- 
aional men, c'ergymen, barristers, lawyers, mercantile uicn, 

military men, clerks in public otBcea, -'■'- - ' -' 

tradeamen. the creater part living in o 

boarders who live with the dames and mtuicm ui 
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; UicBAEL, Esq., F.B.S.— conf. 

Ubojs of ordiiiuT inte11lx^cc,aDdll yeaisorage.Bll 
lungs that come before daisies at the Lnndan Cniver- 
ime];, mvchinicB, LydraBtulicB, hjdmulics, pneiiBistici, 
ea, andoptioi i6-iU,el tfq.,S»,el /(</. Modeof teach' 
unil science i 51-54, et tcq., and 67, el icq. Time he 
levotelo it, speaking very geaeraUy.vciuld be about one- 
the whole lime devoted to the studies of the school; 58, 
In half a ceDtury probably more time Etill will be given 
iral sciencei GG. KeTening to the subject of clauicnl 
B and its effect, tbe witness Etates that men of high edu- 
oome to him and talk about tnetouerism, table turning, 
Judugh the air, nod loon, not witbatatiding their classical 
%; the Bjstem of education that can leave the mental 
on of the public body io thii state must have been 
'deficient in some important principle ; and nolbiiig, 
RveE, but B knowledge of natural laws and natural 
) will ever dear their mindA from those most ahHuni 
irteociea; 7S, The study of the physical sciences would 
ly tut tbrongh the period of school years, bat. like 
ittit generally, would never be exhausted ) proBciency 
be tfstcd by eiaminatiOBB ; Te-Sl. The classics as 
ted with scientific nomenclature [ 83-91. 



B, J.. Est)., M,D., F.II.S., pnge 3S!. 
f educated at the High School, Glaigow i SG-69. la 
of the Royal Society, Assistant Director of the 
nl Cardena at Kew, and author of " Tramli in tht 
V^ l" 1-3. During the last SO years hardly a day baa 
arilbout his hearing expressiona of regret, personally 
leller, fiom members of die upper and middle classes, of 
porance of botany; the letters chiefly relate to the use 
■■ for yams and paper, and indicate great scientific 
nee ; 4-10. llua cooaidered the oeglect of tliia im- 
t study a matter of national regret; 12. Has tnrtitd 
9n to the possibility of leaching botany to boys at 
ia closaes, imd feels that it might be done, and the 
'"*"-' — y eoBily remedied ; 13, Professor Hen slow, 
r, professor of botany at Cambridge, intro- 
lie lowest possible ctasa of sehoots. one for 
f children in Suffolk, fh)m 8 to 12 years of 
e school ; no dilEculty eiperienced ; (he 
tely suocessfHii ; Professor Uenslow was of 
1^ of botany had considerable efFect in the 
|tof the children's mind ; such was also 
l>f the lnsp«ctars of schools ; t4-3S, and 
^t of thli teaching on tbe village girls 
rlife; SB-W^ In the cose of medical education bus 
led tbe benetcial efiects of learning sciencea ofobserva- 
rt tnuQing of lh« mud ; 33. 34. Thinks mathematical 
g rather than cltUsiMl produCGB a tendency to receive 
CBowledge ; 39. Doei not lay that classical training 
jbeneficial, bul wonid place the classics lowest, malhe- 
nexl, natural history first, because a child of eight or 
ID with pleasure and profit begin fsataral history when 
Batica would injure the mind, and, flirther, is applicable 
da without capacity for matbematicB, at a time, more- 
rhen learning a language might be ii'hsome ; 36-39. 
ll students scarcely ever bring any physical science 
be schools ; the want is much felt in the profession ; 
lany and chemistry required by the medical man might 
Easily obtained at school as while passing through hii 
ll curriculum ; that it has not been so obtained ii a 
nt matter of regret ; he never knew them regret their 
I orlheir mathematics, quite the contrary ; but they do 
Tery much that their faculties have not been trained to 
ofobserralion, snnecessary fortbemin going round the 
its ; 40-47. A general feeling prevails amongst Ihem 
ie study of physical science, especially botany, might 
leen added to the other studies without iojuriug thera ; 
conducting for several yeara the array medical exaniina- 
( tbe East India Company's service, the majority of the 
n» not answered by the oandidales wtre such as would 
leen answered by tbe children in Professor Henslow's 
t school ; moreover, in most of oar medical Bchools 
I is very imperfectly (anghl ; 48-S*. A strong appre- 
I of the value of classics and matbematics in m«lical 
ion is nniveraal in the profession i 60-GG. Opinion 
Btany might he taught nearly as well in London as in 
intry ; Professor Henslow's opinions and hooka reUtivo 
any as appliid to education ; G7 30. Botauy less 
ir than chemistry, owing to the brilHancy of chemical 
ments : 73, 74, and 80--8T. Thinks it a great hardship 
■chool boy haviog facullios of a particular kind, such 
aptitude for die natural sciences, should have those 
IM wholly neglected ; it would be morally injurious to 
9 be regarded as stupid because be hod no talent for 
iges ; (he Same boy, with an opportnnity of cultivating 
iBral sciences, woiild he likely to become a nsefnl mem- 
Feocicly; 88-91. Thiokn there ahoutd be more of 
fia tfae education of children, more of concentration 
(todies of after life ; did not lecture on this subject to 
^ children, bul accompanied his father-in-law, Pro- 
^enslow, who did ; Frioce Albert was strongly in 
'of making acquaintaaee with natural science part of 
■cation of boys, and expressed his regret at its neglect 
^andj 93-97. Bu had a medical education, tai u 
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incidentally acqaainted with the medicol profession ; believes ^iV^.V,™ 
that very few of the medical profession have been to the *'"I''j-HCE. 

Eugliah Universities, and not many to the grtat public schools 

such as f:too and Harrow ; 100-104. The claesicB, however, 
are not going out of use in the profbesion ; the daasicol 
examinatioa is more strict tban it waa 30 years ago ; (he 
classics hare increased in value, more probably for (he sake of 
the discipline and the f.roofit gives of mental culture Iban 
for the sake of the medical literature io thu classic languages, 
aa all that bns been written by famona anatomista and 
physiologists baa long been embodied in the vernacular of 
tbe chief European languBgea; 105-112. Cannoliay whether 
superadding the physical sciences to tbe valued languages 
in the public schools would attract thither more of those idio 
inleud to resort to the public achoola ; as a general rule, tin i 
profession is recruited from the middle and lower daatea, who J 
do not send their sons to the public schools, owing probably I 
to the great expense, which the parents cannot bear iit 
addilinu to the after special training required for the profes. 
aion 1 113, 114, 120, 121 and 125, cl scq. The reasons vhy ' 
the upper and upper middle classes do not send their sons iulo 
tbe profession are difficult to dcGne: tbe position of a medical 
man in (be public service ranks loo tow, he cannot rise a> 
others rise, be is put behind in evei'y way, in the breveta he 
ia mentioned iu it separate class and after the exaeatira ^ 
officers ; again, many persoos are disinclined to koftdtal 
practice and to anatomy and diuection ; I2S. Cbeoklairj ia 
more needed in medical education than botany ; nliyaiology 
nnd auatotoy infinitely more so, in fact, easentiJ ; botany 
chiefly valuable for the training il gives to the powers of 
observation ; a medical man is not a lierballat h he used to 
be ; all the physical sciences minister io some way to the 
piedicol prof^ion ; the best medical degresi demand an 
elementary knowledge of every one ; tbe London University 
degrees demand all, except, perhaps, applied meohanios ; 
115-119. Cheap medical colleges at St. Hurtholomew's and 
Birmitigham mentioned ; 124. Physicians proper are a very 
small body ; very few men are educated aa physicians proper ; 
that is owing to the higher education of what maybe called 
the lower parts of the profession. Dn4 Iwettuse general prac- 
titioners are more in demand thati phyUelaut ; a good general 
practiiioner ought to know all llie ^ysician knows.^iu the 
Burfery ; 125-127. The medical degrees of the London 
University are very highly valued, beraose the examinations 
are strict ; they are a pledge of previous acquirements in 
various directions ; they demand Ibr malHcnlation a thoroi^h 
education, tncludiog Latin, Greek, and mathemaiici. 

LYELL, Sir CHAllLES. F R.S., page 370. 

Took bononrs at Oxford, and received a Doctor's degree 
seven yeara ago ; is a t'eliow of the Koyal Society, and the 
author of several works on geology and of" TramL in North 
America j " 1-6. Physical sciences in (his country seem to 
have been ignored ; there haa been a move of late in tbe 
Universities to realore them somewhat to the place tbej 
formerly held when (he sciences wei.e much lesa advanced, 
bul when in proportion to what waa then known lliey held 
a very fair position ; within the last 300 years they have been 
deprived of (heir proper position ; the public schools being 
modelled to a great extent on the system of tbe Uoiveraities, 
in order lo obtain their prises and bououm, the scieoces have 
been neglected also in the schools, even where the boys are 
educated up to the age of 17 or 18 ; in that period progress in 
science has been more and more acquiring importance, theo- 
retically and practically, but science has been more and mors 
excluded from the teaching of the higher classes of the 
country ; T. 8. Allhou.(h a large proportion of the boys at 
the larger schools do not go to the Universities, the system of 
teaching is planned as if they did ; in fhct tbe object of the 
schools is to teach just what is required at the University 
matriculation examination, and the boys are deprived of the 
advantage of the mental training of tbe sciences (represented 
even by any one nf them) which the classical languagrs do 
not fumislt ; 8. The maiiters having no knowledge of tbs 
sciences and natural history ore prejudiced against them and 
slight them ; besides this they are unable to teach tbem-; 
as physica and natural history have developed, the school 
•nd University system bare become restricted from there 
being fewer people to leach ihem ; has treated the decline 
of scientific teaching historically in his first " TravrU in 
Amcrim ; " (he mnjorily of boys at tbe great public schools 
are sacrificed to the minority who go (o (he Univeraities ; 
9-16. Wishes natural philnsophy and chemistry in tmduced 
into the matriculab'on eismmations at tbe Universities of 
Oxfbrd and Cambridge, as they are at the University of 
London; 17-19. Would not expect tbe knowledge of these 
sciences to be more than elementary ; it would be oDmmense 
importance that the subjects should be thus reoogniied ; 
ao, 21. He would have the sciences introduced into tha 
schools without in (he least disparaging the present studies, 
and knowing the diSlcully of the introduction he would be 
satisfied with a very moderale amount of science to begin 
with ; 29-3G, and 38-42. Mode of teaching tbe sdevccB i 
11, and 27-29. Science, as a menial training, better than 
daasics and mnlhematics ; iO-n^i. WonId leave to the 
a portion of tbe Greek and Latin now done ia 
3G2 
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Owen, Ricbaeb, Esq., F.R.S. — cont 
course of lectures, one hour a week for six months, on natural 
history, embracing zoology, botany, and mineralogy, branch- 
ing off in the two fbnner into anatomy, omitting ecology as 
too complex, and specially regarding botany ; without fore- 
seeing the ultimate demand he would be contented with this 
as an experimental beginning ; 12-15, and 42, et seq. Addi- 
tional time, perhaps half an hour a week, out of school might 
necessarily be spent in reading a class book on the subject ; 
68-74. Mode of arranging the lectures in a large school ; 50 
in a class; lectures on natural science before the Royal children ; 
42-46. Would not have the same teacher undertake more 
than one branch of natural science, but different branches of 
natural history, such as zoology and botany, might be taken by 
one ; 57, 58. Subject of teachers pursued ; 59, et »eq. He 
would test the e£fect of the lectures on the boys, and make the 
attendance on these lectures a part of the curriculum of the 
school, as if left voluntary or as an extra the lectures might be 
no improvement ; 16-19. The attendance of a well qualified 
teacher, during such period as might be most convenient, would 
probably be sufficient wiUiout a resident professor of natural 
history ; 20, 21, 59 et seq., and 114, 115. Conceives this 
would be an advantageous mental training of which the 
schools are at present deficient ; 22-24. I^ows little of 
proprietary or other large private schools ; believes, however, 
that some progress widi natural history has been made in 
them, but at King's College University Oolite, a considerable 
amount of elementary knowledge in physical science is re- 
quired before matriculation, which implies that it has been 
taught in the schools supplying the students ; 25-28. Having 
communicated with the masters of the different public schools 
on the subjects, has found no indisposition to recognize the 
importance of nataral history and physical science, but a want 
of appreciation of its value as a training instrument, and the 
difficulty appears to be how to find time to fit it to the system 
now in operation; the proposed addition to it; 29-33. Thinks, 
however, that need not be a ground of objection ; 34. The 
"proper age" might be 15 or 16 ; would not apply the pro- 
posed teaching to boys much under that age ; reminded that 
o0ier witnesses have proposed a lower age, says he has had no 
experieno^ ttrt^aching except of adults ; 35-37. Thinks 15 
woidd be a gooi age to begin, but apprehends no danger ftom 
beginning euttlt ; 40-47. lizards chemistry with less favour 
ihxa natural Ustory as a mental training; would place 
modem langimgtin the first order of importancci natural 



OwxN, RicuABD, Es<)., F.R.S cont OENEBAL 

history next, chemistry last ; astronomy and mechanics are EVIDENCE* 
already in part provided for in the illustrations of geometrical __,^_^ 

and algebraical teaching ; 38, 39. Chemistry ; 38, 48-54, 
and 80-83. Knows nothing of the system of bifurcation, but 
it seems a good one ; 55, 56. Sir Joseph Banks as an illus- 
traiion ; 51. Has observed at school and in after life three 
distinct types of mind, some with a predominant turn for 
languages, others for mathematics, and others for natural 
sciences ; taking a school like Eton, with 800 bc^s, there ^v- 
must be many boys with a tarn for science, and it is not only - 
a great hardship but an injury to make them remain there 
till 18 years of age without receiving any instruction on the 
subjects for which they have an aptitude ; has heard com- 
plaints by Eton men, who have afterwards tmder disadvantage 
and difficulty followed their bias in &vour of science, that: 
they had no opportunity at school of learning the elements of 
natural history ; 85-87. At first there might be difficult 
in getting teachers in natural history for the principal publie 
schools ; at present, owing to the want of teachers, naturalists 
are all naturalists by accident ; the subject pursued ; 59, 
et seq. Approves of beginning with the sciences of observation 
and ending with those of experiment ; a boy might be taught 
botany at 12 or 13, and this would sharpen his faculties and 
prepare him to study zoology ; boys in the German gymnasia 
begin at fh>m 10 to 13; 75-79. Sciences are progressive, 
but their principles are as fixed as those of mathematics ; 
illustrations embracing Linnseus, Ray, Aristotle, and Cavier ; 
not to teach till the sciences could undergo no change in form 
would be to wait till the termination of our eodstenee as a 
species; for the purposes of elementary instructlcm and mental 
discipline, the natural sciences are as good as they will 
perhaps be 10,000 years hence; 88-98. There are other 
advantages to be derived firom the study of natural historv 
besides its effect as an instrument of mental training ; it 
largely illustrates the teleological principle, or the adaptation 
of means to ends, the appreciation of causes and effects ; 99- 
103. Ignorance of the physiological structure of the human 
fhune is the basis of the success of the empiric; 104. The 
practical teachings of physiology concur with tiie teaching 
of morality as to the effect of tempenmce and chastity ; 105- 
111. Opmions of Mr. J. B. Jukea^ (Local director of the 
Geological Survey of Ireland) and Bazon Cuvier in fkvour of 
the study of the natural sciences as an instrament of mental 
cidtare; 116. 
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'■•k Except where they indicate the page, the Figwres refer ta the nvmherimg of ike Quesdams in ike 

-\ relating to each School^ and, in regard ta ike General ErideneCy to the mumbermg of the Qw 

to each Witneu. 

E. stands for Eton. M. T. stands for Merchant Tajloeir. 

Win. „ Winchester. H. „ Harrow. 

? West „ Westminster. R. „ Kogbj. 

Ch. „ Charterhouse- Sh. „ Shrewsbmy. 

St. P. „ St. Paul's. Gen.ET. , General ETideiiee. 



Absences: 

At Ettm, 1661-1870. 
Absolndsm or Ubertj as affected bj ed nc a ti op , Gen. Er^ LtcB, 

84-98. 
Accounts: 

At ChartftbODse. (5(M Propertr.) 

St Paul's: 
Various itaniB in these connected with the school erpltwd, 
1-99. 
Adsnd, Henry W.. Esq,, M.D., Begins rioRssui of Medidiie at 
Oxford: 
His evidence. Gen. Er., lY^ p. 405. 
^Vcqnirements on entering : 

At Eton, 6042, 6Ci:^9-6108. 
Act for regiilating the disnibotioa of eedesiastical patronage, 

West., 2029-MM. 
Admission to Westminstff bj oompecitiofi, 2056-SOSa 
Age of boTS: 
At Eton, 1313 et seq^ 38lfr-dS3]. 3864 et seq., 5869 cC seq. 
At Wicchester, 70 et acq., 53S-541, 634 et seq. 
At Wesrminster. S35S-2365. 
At Charterhouse, 967 ei seq, 13?1. 
At Sl Faara, 44S et feq. ; admitted at too csrij an age, 630- 

626. 
At Merchant TstIote*. 657-^74. 
At Rugby. 1229 'et »<q., 543, 2218-2227, 556-568. 
At Shrevsberr. diBCRruooary. 437-446. 
Age for oommeccisg the frody of namral sdenee. Gen. Et^ 
Aeland. 32 ; Carpenter.' 25 32, 63 cC seq.. 75 et scq^ 
54-^7. 69 et seq. ; Faraday, 40 et acq., 45 et aeq., 48 et 
feq., 6S et seq. ; Hooker, 4-32, 67-49 ; Oven, 35-37, 
40-47. 75-79. 
Age of boyt ai King*5 CoQ^e. Gen. Er., Browne, 57-59. 
Ainger, Anhnr Campbell. Eaq.: 
His eTidenee, E.. UL. p. 279. 
Airy. George Biddell. Esq.. F.B.S.. Astronomer Royal : 

Ills evidence. Gen. Ev., IT., p. 401. 
Albert Prize. the: 

At Eton, 60T2-6074, 243S-2488. 
AlmATiack : 

1 \ Elws, 3601-36<»5. 5096-5101- 
Alainni WesiiDonaeteriecfes. 74-78. 
Anatnmy and phvsiolocy euectial to the medical man. Gen. £v. , 

H^'ker. M 5-1 19. 
Angoviile. Mr. O. C. F^ench Master at Winchester : 

His evidence. Win.. III., p. 362. 
Anstey. R^v. Ckarje^ Alleyne, MJL. : 

His evidence. R. IV^ p.' 273. 
Appeal aninst pnnishment by monitors. (JW Panishmenta, 
and Moniiors.) 
At Eton, 29f.8 et seq.. 4595 et seq. 7120 et aeq., 5538. 4603 
At Winch«i€T. 210-222. 
At Wenminsrer, xerv rarely resorted to. 2096 et seq 2*11- 

2517,325^-3274. 
At Harrow. 921-951. 1517 et seq., 15S3-15S9, 1604-1607. 

1612-1634. 1906-192$. 
At Rugby, 342 et seq . 958. 
Apposition, the : 

At St. Paul's, 24O-250, 813 et seq, 816 et seq. 
Apprentices: 

From Chanerbouse. 1380-lSfS. 1476-14S0. 
Aptitude for special dlTisions of lesmine. Gen. Ev.. Carpenter, 
5S-62 i Hooker. ^-91 : Lyell. 82 et seq., 85 et aeq. (Sa 
fliw Bifiuxatson. Deviation, and Kon-CcJIeciate Cass.) 
Aridmietic: 

At Eton, 5964-5971, 62T2-6277 ; ooe-fiiUi the time of c!ss* 

sics. 6175. 
At Westminster, 1695 et seq. 
At Charrerbouse, 1 182-1 189 
At Merchant Taylon*, 424. 
At Rugby. 1333 et aeq,. 2280-2284. 
Army cla6i and examinations : 




At Eton, army dan, 50«l-5047» 45ia-45M ; 

tions, 2790-2801. 
At Westminster, boys of good abOitj aaay 
and amy eiswin i ti o M 
1122-1138,173-184. 
At Harrow. 1384 et seq. 
At Shrewsbiiiy,aD able ai 

his clasBca and "'■'^■"■ii irr, to 

civil service ersmiiisiiinis, &57-sa 

Arnold, the late Dr., of Bagby, K, ai»a-8148» 

1214-1216. 
Arnold, Rev. C. T„ Assistani 

His evidcpee, R„ IV^ p. S75. 
Andit: 

At Eton, 12-17, 108 et aeq. 



1111-101. 



% 



Baker, W.. Esq., Flrobatiooary Fdlov of Al Jbka's CoOe^, 
Oxfoid: ^^ 

His evidence, M. T^ IV.. bl 140. { 

Balston. Rev. EL, V A , Head Master aC BhB£ 

His evidence. £^ IIL, p. 96. 
Bnnard. Rev. M. M.A.: 

(See evidence of Rev. C T— s,8lP.^ IV- «. 71.> 
Basriieldor. T., Esq, Registov afnoa: 

Hisevidesce. (5ff Goadfi«d),K,IIL pi 1. 

Letters from him, E, ill p. as. 
Bather, Jahn. Esq., Govsnor aad T^rastte of ShiwAa? 

Bk evidence, Sh, IL, p. 339. 



At nincher.er, :847. 
At Rugby. ;5rf Waslung.) 
At Harix^w. no baxb room, provukm fti 
9?2-:-S5. 
Bearor. at Chartuhoose. cxplamcd. f> , 1S41 ct 
Bedminster Trcsi a: WincbesuranioBntiagaD 466L n vearcire 
in exLibdccos for bovv vho do not saeaaad ia 'accaaf m 
New Colicge, 36-56,' 86-125. 526. 
BMi-roomd. i. ^w Donnhodea.) 
Bell's, Dr^ monitorial syncBy and its KaaZt, C** , 515 560l 



At Eioa. 721-74S. 3184-3187. 4S38-4865, 56OS-5907. 
At Wi::ch€9Rer. in the absolute discretion of &e Wardea eU 

Fe'uows. 21-2Su 
At Westminster, die Chapter acknowledges ao obfigaika a 

benow uiem on the Masters cf die SchooL 332-337. 
Be]o:.£i!ig to Chanerikonse, l e sxiicted to Masii i ■ who ksit 

di-ne arrc&I service in the Sdmol, 191-193L 1292^130Sw 

I4e(»-I4^1.676etaeq. 

Bentley. Mr. T. A^ Asistant Master at S hr e wsbar v: 

His eriderce. Sh.. IV., p. 349. 
Bifhiration. system of : 

At Eton. 37*5 et seq., 6808-6842, 6858-6871. 4545, 

At Wia:Le«:er 672-6S8, S31 et seq. 

At Wes&:::r.er. 1139. 1122-1335.173-184. (StftfDevaaoa.} 

At CLar.crho^se- (Sfe Deviation.) 
At H^rrc^w. 5:.2-574. I4i:4>l408, 1116 and »o^ 
DeicriVEd by the Rev. C. Evans, of Bagbj ; wnald Ivit al 
tbe bey? einoted in classics, 'EVench, and sathc^sDES 
cp to 'the Fifth Fodrm ; woald bav« two Sirth Fom 
coe for the prc m e t Lil c^n of daasics^ wliOe in die oda 
Grtrk and varsi£caTic<n shctald give waj to ^^9^ l■alk^ 
matzcfr. modon baiguages. hisavr, aad physacal ■^-Sf* 
122:^1272, 2260-2276 ; asalk^gy of Av with the Cm- 
briire system. ISOS-IG-jS; opinkm dat it migbt k 
dose eudlv in new schools, and u iiImiI mac&lucdtr 
in old OSMS. 1229-1^63. 1283-1301, 190^1309, 135(l 
1356; in the Sccoai Sjnh^ke boya ftll oT ia adotar 
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1, Byatem of — eontinueil. 
Btip, 855-858 ; opinion un&vourable to the flirther 
exiensioa of biAircslioa si Kugby. by Dr. Tumple, 1063, 
1068. 
Gen. Et., Lfell, ST et seq. ; Owen, 55 et eeq. 

(5« Aptitude, Deviation, and Non-Collegiate Clua.) 
lUealey, llev. J. W, B.D.: 

(Ste evidence of Hev, 0. Lane, 8t. P., IV., p. 71.) 
'"'--1 evidence alone, St P. IV, p. iOl, 

I, Councillor : 

Hie evideoce. (Sre Mnyor and Corporation of Sbrewibnrj.) 
Boating: (See Howing.) 

Al Eton, 8725 ct eeq,, 78JO et geq.. 1231 et Bcq., 5307-5351, 
5102-5411 ;boatfotc, 3605-3613, "870 el seq.n'ipensea. 
7ST6 el aeq., 1S80 et ee(i„ 6318 el seq.; captain of the 
boats n greater man than the head of the eleven, 288J- 
S887, 5334 : boating and malcbea, 1280-1302. 
At Winchester, 808-816. 
Al Westminster, 130B-131I, 374-387. 

Most inlclligent boys beat rowers, 436. 
At St Paul's, no longer exists, owing to the crowded traffic 

on the rirer, 1037 et seq. 
At Merchant Taylore', discontiniied owing to the crowded 
stale of the Tbniues, 645. 
liog System, the: 
At Eron: 
Boarding houses, 3372-3382, 793S-7957, 2189-S518, 8379- 

8382, 8454-8460, 9016-9049. 
Boarding-house keepers, their moral influence and disdp- 
cipline, expense, &C., 795S-80Z3, 4372-4970. 
At Winchester! 

Boarding house, 258 et seq., 475-480. 
Boarders. 276-285. 
At WeslniinBter: 

Boarding honses, 16B-1T2, 1682-1686,764-789,873-878, 
2284-2304, .121-326; new ones might be procured, 939- 
942. 873-878. 
AlCharterhonae: 

Boarding houses, 439-444, 564-5GS. 
At St Foul's: 

1032 ee m^ 1037 et seq., 481-525, 61fr-619, 109-131 g 
(brmerljSere were 60 or 70 boardera, coonliy boy», 
there areftinc now on the premises, hut a doien or so 
live with K clergyman in Charterhonse Square, 457 i 
boarders badlm advantage over day boys, 615-619. 
At Mcr.-haDl Taj^ra' : 

Boarding hooae^ syatem mioutely described. 700-712, 733- 
784, 977-999 f not nuder coolrol of Echool or monitors, 
700-722, 977 et (leq. ; charges not fixed, but ttrrBoged 
with the parents, TTl-784, 387-401 1 food satisfactory, 
780-783, 999. 
At Harrow : 

Boardittg houses, 225-229, 284-4S7. 461-466, 530-549. 
Small bouses at Harrow, their advantages and disadvan- 
tages, 530-269, 461-466, 1651-16B7, 1180-1237, 
Al Rugby ; 
Boariling hoaw lyHIem, 2025-2038, 1 52 et seq., 2S3-S86, 
313-321, 32G-33S. 
At Shrewshnry ; 
Boarders with tradesmen uncontrolled by the school, 1043- 
1056. 302 et se:^. i private boarding houses in the town, 
318-324. 



Al Eton, read by the boys, 7836 et seq., 4400-4419, 7342- 
7420 1 books, how btroduced, 3036 et seq., 616G Ct seq., 
5031-5040. 

Mingdon, Viscount : 

His evidence, £., III., 251. 

', taught BoccessfnUy in a national lehool by Professor 
ncnulow, Gren. Br., Hooker, 4-32, 67-69, 98 ct seq. 

OnndE: 

At Kugby, 9G4-968. 

Al Shrewsburj. 600, 610 el seq. ; hounds, "bonnds" dinner, 
aud leaving breskJ^t, 612-621. 



'At Eton, 7203-7212. 

fay tniors at Winchester, {Ste Prefect) 

Inyne. Comicillor : 

Bis evidence, < See Mayor and Corporation of Shrewsbury.) 
Irodie, Robert, Esq. : 

His evidence, Ch., IV., p. 53. 
Irowae, Itcv. li. W,, Archdeacon of Bath: 

His evidence, Gen. Et., IV., p. 412. 

rowuing, f Iscar, Esq. : 

Hisevidence-E., IIL, 176. 

Hkoll, l(ev. Henry James, SLA. i 

Eia cridence, H., IV„ p. 273. 



B allying — con tiaHeiL 

At WeBtrainster, S823-2827, 3116-3127, 977 et seq,, 1221- 
1229. 2139-2159; fegging a great safegoard againw 
buUj-iug, 3615-3023. 465-471. 
At Cbarterbousc, abuse of fagging would be buUyiag, IS96- 

1661, 929-937, 1073 « »eq„ 8110-2117, 2029-2638, 
At Harrow, 715-722, 742 el leq., 907-920, 1517-1537, 1568 

etseq., 1612-1634. 
At Bngby, little of it, 2008, 2009, 1000-1002, lSSI-1G86i 

no bedroom bnllying, 17I9-172S. 
A grave o&nce, very little of it, Sh., 698 et seq. 
fiurgesGes' Bona right to free education in ShtewHbnry School, 
66 et acq., 1S3-156, 819-831, 363-367. 
Number diminishing by the opcrulion of Municipal Beftnu ' 
Act, 66-77 ; suggestion that needy boys be added lo the 
lisl to prevent its vanishing, 707-710. ^ 

BorlOD, Kobert, Esq., Governor and Trustee of ShrewabB 
School : 
His evidence, Sh., IV., p. 339. 
Barton, Rev. R. L., Governor and Tmstee of Sbrewsbn 
School : 
His evidence, Sh., IV„ p. 339. 
Butler, Rev. Henry Monlagn, M.A., Head Master of Harrow: 
His evidence, H,, IV, pp. 153 & 172. 



n favour of Bucks and Cambridgeshire, 



leks; 
' Preference at Eton i 

2184-2187. 
huldings. New : 
At ElOD, 660-G71. 
ttillying : 
At Elan, little practised, 8748 et seq., 7938 el leq., 9338 et 
seo., 4006 et seq., 4643-4702, 9554 et seq., 8436-8440, 
7184-7202,5838-5845, 



/ 



Calendar, alteration in: 

At Eton, 4035-4038. 
Calvert, Mr. Edward, Assistant Master al Shrew«liulT! 

His evidence, Sh., IV., p. 340. 
Cambridge : 

Preference at Eton lo boys from Bucks niid Cambridgeshire, 
2184-2187. 
Camden, The Great, a distingnished scholar at St, Paul's, 641 

Canterbury, Archbishop of : 

Visitor of Eton, E., 1 146 et seq. 

His influence at the elections of Goreroors of Charterhouset 
Cb. 1363. 
Capitation fee at Rngby. (See Emoluments.) 
CareswclE cihibilion at Shrewsbury. (See Eihibition.) 
Carey's, Bishop, benefaction at Watminsier, IO33-108E. 
Carpenter, W. B., Esq., M.D., F.RS,, Kegistrar of the London 
University: 

His evidence. Gen. Ev., IV., p. 863. 
Carter, Rev. W. A., M.A., Lower Master of Eton : 

His evidence, E., III., p. 206. 
Cemetery at Eton, (See Eton, lYoperty.) 
Challenges at Wratminster, expkined. Wot, 104-126, 133-142, 

880 etseq., 647-711. 
ChaQcery scheme; 

Shrewsbury, 78-98, 790-807, 
Chaplain: 

At Bugby.ii IIeadUBitcr,I7S-lBG; his lalary, how dispoted 



Eraemas, 
Chapukac, Bishop : 

His sermons. E., 9503 et seq. 
Chapman, W.,Eiq.: 

His evidence, M.T., IV, p. 117. 
Charities: 

Subscription lo, al Eton, 980. 
Charterhouse School; 
Boys clothed in modern style, 1699-1705] men distingnished 
at Oxford as much as those from other public schoolB, 
1689-1691; school in a latisfaclery conditino, 1G94 et 
seq.; fluctuation o^ 28 etseq., 54 etseq., 65, SO, 115 et 
seq., 119-132, 159 et seq. ; owing lo the introduction of 
Dr. Bell's monitorial syitem, 643 et seq, ; boys are sons 
of professional men, and occadoDaliy of tradesmen, 30 
et seq,, 362 et seq. ; Ibe present site avonrabic for a dsy 
school, 77 el seq. ; Schoolmaster has superintendence of 
the whole school, but could not expel a fotmdationer 
wilhoaltheconsent of the Governors, 138-133, 196, 226- 
228, 161-163, 447-459, 1435-1452; foundalionem edu- 
cated, boarded, end clothed gratuilouily. only charges for 
books, washing, and cxiras, 229-267 ; day boys among 
the great successes, 352, 364 et ieq., 953 et seq. * 
Chemical cloesal Wellington going on well. Gen. Ev., Aclaad, 8, 
ChemiHtry. (See Natural Science.) 
Chemistry more needed in medicine than botany. Gen, Ev., 

Hooker, 115-119. 
Choristers: 

Special leBOhing of, at Eton. 686-630, 1071 et leq., 1479-149'. 
At Winchester, 17;-18l, 690 et seq. 

At Westminster, Dean and Chapter responsible Ibr their edu- 
cation, 1390 el seq. ; trays, by the statutes, to be taught 
grammar a^ well as music, to go to college, and. with sons 
of tenants, to be preferred as ^ng's aud Queen's schoian, 
and going to UiB Universities, 1393-1410 et seq., 1280 et 
seq.; Cauon Lnplon so educated, also three of the sons of 
Mr. Tarle, the present organist, and a few others, 1413 
etseq., 1507-1554; Dean BaclUand subslitaled fbr (bit 
3 G 4 
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ibiet — continued, 

438, 1042-1052, 1086-1094, 1105-1135, S1S5-8U4 ; 

pastry cook, 436-488 ; beer, 1136 et seq. 
At Merchant Taylors'. ( See Boarding Houses.) 
At Harrow, good and sufficient, 276-283, 288-291, 989 ; 

complaints have been attended to, 963-968, 1697-1701 ; 

beer, Ilomford and Bass's, 962-976, 1702-1706. 
At Bugby, rarely complained of; the Master occasionally 

dines with the boys in haU, 1145.1149,416-421, 1642, 

1643, 1527 ; resort to pastry shops neither enstomary nor 

recognized, 416-421. 
At Shrewsbury, sufficient, but sometimes complained of; recent 

improvements in, 1077-1082, 305-511. 
Dinners: 

At Charterhouse, 10-20, 61-64, 69-74. 

At St. Paul's, 479-525, 190-201, 688-697. 

At Merchant Taylors', 748-753, 780-783, 409-411, 414, 982 

et seq. 
Discipline : 

At Eton, 2840-2847. 

Dispensing power. (^See Statutes and Oaths.) 

Dissenters' children confirmed at Harrow, 632-634. 

At Merchant Taylors', dissenters admitted, 35-39. 
Dlstribntiones : 

At Eton, 441-449. 

Diyinity : 

At Charterhouse, 460-469. 

At Harrow, 662-666. 

At Bugby, 609-619, 624-627, 638 et seq. 

Donations to boys who go from Charterhouse to Woolwich, 
^ 283 et seq. 

Dormitories : 

At Eton, 6217, 365 et seq., 2519 et seq. 
I At Winchester, 1147-1151, 970-973, 1409-1412. 
I At Westminster, 1670-1672, 809-812, 817-830, 3610-3614, 
^ 2199 ct seq. 

At Charterhouse, 392-402, 418-431, 410, 1018-1032, 1057, 

1063-1081, 10S5-1104, 687-698. Boys locked in at 

night, 1018-1032, 1057, 1063-1081, 1095-1104. 
At Harrow, ft49-262, 747-749, 986 et seq., 1338-1340, 1676- 

16W. j 
At Merchant l^ylors*, 748 et seq., 754 et seq., 977 et seq. 
At Bugby, 428^43, 1703-1725, 1605-1611. 
At Bugby, roou rarely contain less than 3 boys, 411-415 ; 

preference giten to large rooms, 428-443. 
Drawing, as part of education : 

At Eton, 5418-M20, 5472-5479, 8080-8093, 2810-2813, 

2825-2828, 4555-4561, 9516 ct seq. 
At Charterhouse, 859 et teq. 
At Harrow, 611-614, 1015-1090; drawing (perspeetlYe and 

landscape sketching from nature) an accomplishment, 

1077 et seq.; impositions for non-attendance, 1019-1035 ; 

prizes, 1082 et seq. ; no difficulty in keq>ing order, 

1045-1047. 
At Merchant Taylors', taught, but little Talued, 897-905 ; boys 

with a certain proficiency in mathematics mast learn 

drawing, 71 et seq., 1105-1116. 

Drawing Master : 
At Bugby, 121-124, 160 et seq., 402-407, 866 et seq. 

Dress : 

At Eton, 3613-3618. 

At Charterhouse, 234 et seq., 2181-2185. 

At Harrow, 778-782, 993-1003. 

At Bugby, no distinguishing dress, 347 et seq. 

Drill: 

At Eton, 3619-3924. 
At Rugby, 405-407. 

Drinking : 

At Eton, 8383-8434, 8223-8247, 5387-5391 ; Sunday, 3171- 
3177, 5243-5266, 5065-5079 ; at football, 5267-5269 ; 
drunkenness rare, 5065-5084. 
At Winchester, 1 108-1 123. 
At Charterhouse, 1547-1550. 
At Harrow, very little, 1921-1929. 

At Bugby there was some drinking, but the habit is now op- 
posed by public opinion, 2003-2007, 1573-1579 ; after 
games, 1580-1589. 
At Shrewsbury, little of it, 1023-1027, 1038-1040. 
At Merchant Taylors', 1043-1047. 
Duncan Prize at Winchester, Win., 57. 
Dupuis, Ber. G. J., M. A., Bursar of Eton : 

(See Goodfbrd. E., IIL, p. 1.) 
Dumford, Bev. Francis E. : 
His evidence, £., III., p. 126. 



E. 

Ecclesiastical Commissioners : 

(See l>ean and Chapter of Westminster.) 
JSducation as apart from instruction: 

Described by Sir John Taylor Coleridge, E., 5418 ct seq. 
Edwardes, J. U. Hope, Esq., Governor and IVustee of Shrews- 
bury School: 
His evidence, Sh., IV., p. 839. 
2, 



Edwards, Councillor: 

His evidence. ( See Corporation of Shrewsbury.) 
Election to King's and Eton, described, 8881-8970. 
Elections at Westminster, West, 980 et seq., 879-883. 
Elwyn, Bev. Bichard, M.A., Schoolmaster of Chartwhouse: 

His evidence, Ch., IV., p. 3, 8, 29. . • ' 

Emoluments, fees, and stipends of Fellows, Masters, &e. : 

At Eton, 3208, 3209, 3215-3249, 3493-3507, 5927-5938 ; 
tables at pp. 64, 65 ; 388-449, 1031-1045, 1577, 1528- 
1557, 1578-1580, 1589-1618, 1672-1683, 1698-1701, 
2283-2343, 6739-6747, 4872 et seq., 6255-6257, 1893- 
1901, 5641-5643, 5678-5703. 

At Winchester, 152-154, 272-285, 289-327. 

At Westminster, 74-84, 341, 351, 489-612, 619-625, 739- 
742, 626-635, 757 et seq., 8.'58 et seq. ; now under 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 87, 91. 

At Charterhouse, 1-9, 21-23, 25-114, 965 et seq., 1143 et 
seq., 655-665. 

At St. Paul's, 100-131. 

At Harrow, 64-104, 284-287, 988, 1204-1220. 

At Merchant Taylors', 247-271, 361-364. 

.At Bugby, 41 -GO, 152 et seq., 311-321, 465-477,481-483; 
capitation fee, 451-465. 

At Shrewsbury, 157-171, 198-200, 286, 287, 195-197 ; suffi- 
cient to secure good masters, 172-185 ; would, however, 
like to oflfer more, 172 et seq. 
English composition attended to at Shrewsbury, 461-474. 
English Form: 

At Harrow, established by Dr. Vaughan for sons of tndesmen, 
43, 178-183, 200-214, 1238-1256 ; the bojB qualified 
for the foundation, 1238-1256. 

English literature: 

At Eton, much neglected, 3748-3756. 

At Merchant Taylors', encoui*agcd, 500 et Mq., 668-680. 

At Shrewsbury, 470. 
Endowments. (See Benefices and Fellowships.) 
Enlargement of schools : — 

At Eton, 7932 et seq. 

At Bugby, suggested by the fact of the applications being 
three times as numerous as the admissions, 391 et seq., 
1031-1036. 

At Shrewsbury, 832- 843. 

Eton Colle^: 

Preparation for, 3845-3852 ; opinions as to whether pro- 
gressive or otherwise, 3269 et seq., 5421-5499, 3853 
et seq. 

Provost of, should be in orders, 5526-5530, 5620-5622, 843- 
87 1 ; his influence beneficial, 3653-3658 ; Head Muster 
obstructed by him, 8210-8216, 3090 et seq., 9530-9538 ; 
election of Provost by fellows, 783-785 ; election of 
Provo&t by conge delirc, 5526-5530 ; interference of the 
Crown a usurpation, 786-823 et seq. ; election of Vice- 
Provost, bursar, scholars, &c., 931-940 ; duties, pov ers, 
and restrictions of the Provost, 3659-3671 ; relations 
with Head Master healthy, 3782-3787, 3793-3797. The 
Provost in important matters would consult the Fellows, 
3659-8667 ; Eton system consists of deputing authority 
from Provost to Master, Master to Master, and Master to 
boy, 3788-3800. Opinions that the boys are well trained 
and accomplished, 5536-5540, 8594-8596 ; that the 
education is satisfactory, though capable of improvement, 
5106-5116 ; but that grammar and composition are not 
sufficiently attended to, 5556-5559 ; that literary distinc- 
tion is less valued at Eton than at Harrow, 8201-8207 ; 
that the scholarship is not so good as formerly, 9050- 
9084, 8119-8149, 8165-8180; and that the boys from 
Eton are less successful at the matriculation examination 
for Christchurch than boys ftom the smaller and 
less fashionable schools ; West, 190-217, 241-255 ; 
opinions notwithstanding that the time at Eton is advan- 
tageously passed, E., 8875 et seq. ; overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of Cambridge over Oxford men among the 
Masters, which places Eton boys on a disadvantage in 
the competition for the Balliol scholarship with candi- 
dates from Marlborough or Bugby, E., 8169. 
Evans, Bev. Charles, M. A. : 

His evidence, B., IV., p. 277. 
Evans, W., Esq. : 

His evidence, E., III., p. 260. 
Ewart, John, Esq., blaster of Merchant Taylors* Company: 

His evidence, IV., p. 115. 
Examinations: 

At Eton, 5567 et seq., 1837-1863, 2670-2678, 5710-5712; 
entrance, 5460 et seq., 5538-5540, 5555 et seq., 3819- 
3831, 1228-1279. 1312-1329, 8971-8980, 1821 et seq. 

For King's College, 8806 et seq. 

At Winchester, 1254-1238, 1260-1264, 1280, 338-346, 553 
et seq., 606 ct seq. 

At Westminster, 15-21, 104-126, 173 et seq., 879-883, 1075- 
1078, 1102-1105. 

At Charterhouse, 240-249, 258-263, 727-766, 900 et seq., 
1396-1399, 1222-1224, 1158 ; cora.petitive, 265-268, 
1408-1434 ; entrance, 269,285-292, 445 et seq., 1389- 
1395, 643-654. 

At St. Paul's, 945-960 ; entrance, 291-301, 597 et seq. ; 
opinion that it should be higher, 911 et seq., 597-603. 

3 II 
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At Mcrclmt Tayloni', 100-1 IS, 455-4«« ; entiwice, 414- 
433 ; fcr lehoUnhiiw, 19, »-28, J17-226, 506 ct Mq. 

At Hirwr, 114-136, 306-316, 337-343, 355-^57, 361-366, 
405-411. 

At Bngbj, 1497 et feq, 710-780. ^ , - «« 

At Shiwwibary, M1-9S1, 1180-1307, 510-541 ; tekaae, 99 

3f«trmlatioB fiyr Clnitlcbarefa dMcribed ; the boyv from 
the iBallcr and lev ftshuniable lebools bef tcr prppved 
than «t Eton, We«tm?iirter, he^WegL, 190-217, 141-255. 

MatricnUtioD in fcience at the UniTcnhics of Oxfird and 
LoBdoD, Gen Et., Airy, 15-29; Caipentcr, 4-8, 42-44. 

MatrienlatioD at King'i CoL'ege. (See King's College.) 

Examinerf: 

At ECOD, 5567-5571. 
At St. Faal% 430-434. 

At Merchant Taylori', the only riiitofa, 234-146. 
J^xett Sunday at Harrow : 

Explained, 367-371, 667-669, 635 et leq., 667-669. 
Exhihitions: 

At Eton, 5567 et teq. 

At Wineherter, 1260 et leq., 84-108, 925-929, 527-531, 1458 
et feq. ; Bedminfter, 36-56, 86-125, 526 ; DobM)n*B 
Superannoatet' Fnnd, 58-126. 
ht Wcstminfter, by competitioo, 1726-1755, 1037-1096, 

t866-2383. 
At Cfaarterboose, 240-249, 1462-1475, 620-632. 

The Talbot, 252-254. 
At St Timl% 439 et leq., 748 et seq. 

At MerdMDt Taylors*, 61-68, 506 et seq. ; Little, 533 et seq. 
At Harrow. (5«e Sajer gift. Property). 
At Rogby, 92 et seq., 190-195, 484-488, 809-813. 
At Shrev^bVT, 1178-1217, 92-98, 519-541 ; scheme, 137- 
150 ; p te ftieu ce to Shrevsbnry and Shropshire boys, 
1178-1117, 131-136,781 ct seq. ; CaretweU, 92-98, 519- 
541. 



P. 

Fagging: 

At Eton, 7521 et seq., 9103 et seq., 4643-4702, 7213-7240, 
5793-5830 ; scarce^ to be regarded as objectionable, 
9103-9358, 8441-8453; at cricket, abolished, 29C5 
etseq. 

At Westminster College, Tarionsly spoken of, 995-997, 1240- 
1269, 2160-2193,465-471 ; detcribcd by Mr. Meyrick 
as oppressire, degrading, and bmtal, its meet on his son 
being to destroy his h^ltb, render Tisits to Brighton fbr 
change advisable, and oltimately necessitate his with- 
drawal from school, 2476-2583 ; described by the son 
himself in great detail, 2586 et seq. ; by another boy, 
2949 et seq. ; fhgging interferes with school-work, 2682- 
2685, 2736-2738, 1250 et seq.; contrary opinions, 2966- 
1976 ; practically no appeal, 18 1 1-281 7» 3256-3274 ; as 
to counter benefit in protcedon from bnllying, 1582 et 
seq. ; punishments, 2601 et seq., 2977 et seq. ; it is a 
tradition of the school that fiigging was formerly worse, 
2892 et seq. ; &gging would not be objected to if under 
the superintendence of the masters, 2921 et seq. ; an in- 
crease of senrants would enable fagging to be abolished, 
2907-2917, 3082-3089, 3277-3281 ; complaint of the 
Meyricks, &ther and son, replied to by the Kev. W. Scott, 
the Head Slaster ; some of their statements alleged to be 
untrue, others to arise from misconceptions ; some ad« 
mitted to be well grounded, and the practices at once 
prohibited ; some of the matters complained of he vindi- 
cates, 3373 et seq. at great length ; letter of the Rev. Mr. 
Ingram, also impugning some of the statements of the 
Meyricks,p. 521 ; evidence of Mr. Alan Stewart, a col- 
leger, that these complaints are mainly exaggerations, 
and that the &gging, generally speaking, is not over 
Eevere, 3303 et seq. 

At Winchester, for prefects only, 1097-1 107, 1556-1981, 755- 
764, 1397-1408,1534-1544; at cricket and games, 1 134- 
1146, 11.55-1158, 1556-1981, 765-781. 

At St. Paurs, none, 545. 

At Charterhouse, right to fag only conferred by master, who 
would withdraw it if abused, 1555-1561 ; description of 
fagging, 1562-1595. 938-952, 1045 et seq. ; description 
of fagging by a junior boy, including fire fagging and 
cocks-iagging, 1706 et seq.; not abused or disliked, 
1562 et seq. ; a master protects his fag, 1604 et seq. 

At Merchant Taylors', none, 732-751, 806, 632 et seq. 

At Harrow, 288-291, 990-992 ; confined to Sixth Form, and 
scarcely objectionable, 705 etseq., 990 et seq., 1944-1946, 
1623-1626, 1646-1650; cricket fagging, 757,2020-2024, 
1668-1675. 

At Rugby, by the Sixth Form, 2023, 2024, 2112 et seq., 1528 
et seq., 1616-1636 ; not menial or extensive, 970-976 ; 
cricket fogging, 1630-1636 ; at games, 977-992, 1630- 
1636 ; gross abuse would come to the knowledge of the 
masters, 993-999 ; study fagging, 1619-1629. 

At Shrewsbury, only by the 12 prspostors ; is very moderate, 
neither extensive nor menial, 1057-1064, 636-645. 



Faraday, M., Esq., F.ILS. : 

His eridesce. Gen. £r., IV., p. 375. 
Fearon, W. A., Esq. : 

His evidence. Win., HL, p. 367. 
FeesL (See Emolnmcstab) 

Fellowa and FeUowihips. (See Froroat and Fellowi, 8«^ 
nnatioBi, and Benefieea.) 
At Eton, conaexion with college must interfere widi pa 
dnties^ 3102-3104,3107,3108,3191-9196 ; dnoh 
oC 5602-5907, 4867 et seq. ; deeted fiva the II 
who are King's men, 4867-4871, 4247-^6249. 
At Winchester, 148-152, 155-176, 185 et aeq., 191-201 
209 ; some to be snppressed and conTCtted mto at 
ships, 29 et seq.. 127-130,362 et seq. ; fellowahqis n 
ed as retiring allowances, 359-361. 
At Bugby, 61-91, 544-547. 
Fellows of King's College, £., 6758-6766. 
Fencing: 

At Cliarterhonse, 955 et seq. 
Fighticg: 

Verv little at Eton, 9355-9358, 7205-7212, 8603-8611. 
At ^Westminster, 2853-2872. 
At Charterhoose, 2061-2078. 
Filii nobilinm at Eton, 1498-1527. 
Fines: 

At Eton. {See Eton, property.) 



At Eton, 8736 et seq. 
At Westminsto-, 1804. 1909-1913. 
Fisher, Rev. G. W., Mathematical faster at Sfaiev 
School : 
His evidence, Sh., IV.. p. 348. 
Fluctuations at Charterhouse, 28 et aeq., 53 et seq., 65, 54 
et seq., 119-132, 159 et seq., rise and fidl owing ta 
duction of the Bell monitorial syateoi, 543-560. 
Focalia at Eton, 496-535. 
Food. (See Diet) 
Foot-ball: 

At Eton, 5333 ; not oompolsory, 5363 et seq. 
At Winchester, 765-781 ; fiigging, 765-781. 
At Harrow, 751-763, 2025-2029. ^ . 

At Shrewsbury compulsory, 633-645. ^ 
Fagging, at Charterhouse, 1794-1809L C 
Founder's kin at Harrow : ^ .' 

Mentioned in John Lyon's wlB, bat not Utuwn to eziai; 
1015. 
French : e. 

(See Modern Languages.) 

At Eton ; importance of French, 5059-4064, 54 60, 
no b<ma fide attempt yet made at Xtak to teach F 
6244-6254, 6258-6260; Ittnalim p , 4148-4150. 



o. 



Gambling : 
At Charterhouse, 1551-1554. 
At Bugby, 1590-1592. 
At Harrow, little of it, 1930-1932. 
Games : 

At Eton, 7868 et seq., 5921 et seq., 6077-6086, 4608- 

5392-5414 ; respect paid to masters who join in, i 

8603, 7421-7428, 8265-8270, 5305-5317 ; distil 

more coveted in games than in learning, 5305-531! 

necessary connexion between intellectaal soperiorit 

superionty at games, 5360-5362. 
At Winchester, 765-781 ; fiigging at, 1134-1146, 1155- 

765-781. 
At Westminster, 1296-1303, 2194-2215, 1881-1888 ; & 

at, 2820-2822, 2959. 
At Merchant Taylors*, time for recreation, 900 et 

640-646. 
At Harrow, 2007-2029, 1552-1567, 1868 et seq. ; atten 

compulsorv, 75lr-766. 
AtBogby, 1840-1 85a 

At Shrewsbury, 1262-1269, 674 et seq.; expenaes, 674 < 
Geography : 

At i:ton, 2641-2662, 5048-5052. 

At Winchesttr, 1281 et seq. 

At Westminster, introduced by Dr. Goodenoogh, 94! 

2392, 2403-2406. 
At St PauPs, 104r>-l051, 338 et seq. 
At Merchant Taylors', 928-937, 448 et seq. 
At Charterhouse, 1664-1671, 460-469, 720-726. 
At Harrow, 898-900, 1994-1997, 1796-1801. 
At Rugby, 1891-1901, 1910-1913. 
At Shrewsbury, 1249-1253, 1262. 
German : 

(See Modern Languages.) 

Gymnasia, the, Gen. Kv., their effect, more science taoj 

Germany than in England, ^cll, 49 et aeq. 
Literature, as conueetid with Theology, Gen. £t., 

Miiller, 157 et seq. 
Goddard Benefaction at Winchester, 78-83, 606 et seq. 
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ixldard SclioliTEhip a( Winchester, 12S0. 
- iDlpUiQ Fund. CS« Elon Properly), E.. 199-267. 
>aford. RcT. C. O., D.D.. Prorost of Eton : 
■ IIU cvideuce, E., 111., p. I, 
^BoTemmsnl of College and Schools : 

> At BtoD, power of ProToct and Felloirs and MsBUra, 3D10- 
SOUfi, 3I22-312B, 3037-3041, 3O53-3062, 3069-3U73. 
Suggested modification of, 4H2-lt47, 4131-4175, 41B7- 

4222. 
Of dJffereDt colleges, 4187-4222. 
[ At Win Chester, to o great extent double, 1265-1267,71 eE 
seq., 127-13U, 152-134, 185 cC beq., 191-301, 936, 259- 
266, 347 et seq. 

I At Weslmiaaler, Head Mssler controls every thing, suliject 
' ID the iatrapootion of the Dean, 577-e9l, 1326-1330 ; 

Under MaEtcr'a charge of the college, 577 el eeq. 
I At Charlcrhoiue, power of Govcmon over Head MasI^. 
1 (5ir Cliartcrhoose.l 

I At Rugby, ia 12 trostees. H., 133-140, IBSeteeq.; Head 
Maaler, with their sanction, exercises power over the 
whole school, 133-135, I46'I.SI, 342 et seq., 539-573 -. 
Astisliint MaKtera have large diwretion, hut the Head 
Uaster ii coninlled and is reaponiible for everjlhiag. 
S74-586 r the lugside le<ec, 969. Govenument of Bngby 
descrihed by Mr. Johcgon, a master at Eton, as a pure 
deapotih-m, E., 4IS7 eC Seq. 
pAt Shrew^Iiury, modification suggested in, 259-2S2, 265-269. 
"mors uf Charterhouse, how vacuncies are filled by the 
Archbishop of Cftntcrhuty, Ch,, 1859-1363. 
^^GTammarti and Books: 

At Charter)] a use, good, 100. 



.tUar 
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[ Gritailnu; 

AtEtou, 1414-1449, 4S34, 3T5S. 

At Westminster, ialcnded origltull;, but fees were taken in 
enrij times, 74-73, 85-87, 1933-1960, 1970-1980, 341- 
359. 
At Char:erhause. (See Chorterhoose.) 
At Shrewsbury, 66 el leq., 153-156, 363-367. 
Onves. Charles Edward, Esq. : 

His evidencfaSh.. IV., p. 351. 
Greek LaDjttQJK First taught in England at St. Paul's, by 

Lilly. 90nB seq. 
Greek Iambics : 

At Eton, 5421-SM9, 

Greek Play : 7 

AtEtou, Gie7-6I9B. 

At Merchant TayloD', S41.844, 1048-1050. 
Greek Scholarship : 

At Eton, has improTed, 3813-3822. 



H. 

Hale, Bev. Edward, M.A., Malhemalical Master at Eton: 

His evidence, E., HI., p. 230. 
Hale. Tenerable W. II., M.A, Master of Chnrterhotisc; 

HU evidence, Ch., IV., p. 45. 
Hare aud ITouuds: 
At Rughy, 1958-1965. 
At Shrewsbury, Hounds' dinner, 614-621. 
Harris, G, F., Esq., M.A.: 

His evidence, H„ IV., p. 194. 
Barrow School : 

CiMaics the main study of the School, 344-350 : wcti and 
efficiently taught. 1113-lllS, 1117-1126, 1134-1140, 
I2Ge. l)elailsofGlassiGalreadiiig,&c,2066-SU83, 1853- 
1866, 1143 1161. But science. See., taught there, 405- 
411, 351-353, 358-366; iknd more time cannot bd 
given to mathematics, modern languages, &c., vilhuut 
retDodeling the School and giving up Greek, (cec 
Bifiircaiian, Deviation, and Aptitade), 374-404, 849- 
861, and 1389-1391. Already there is a (ailing olT 
in scholarship, 863-881 -. contrary opinion, 1134-1140 ; 
the tone of the school high, 1873, 1933-1943, 1546- 
IS.'il) and boys gain prrxes at Oxfbrd and Cambridge, 
596 et seq. ; boys are sons of the higher claues. 583- 
585 J sons of tradesmen of Harrow are entitled to the 
education nf the School, but do not seek it, 177 ; de»- 
tiaalion of the boys who leave early, .^86-599 : only 
two Masters named in the Founder's will, the school- 
master and the usher i both removable, 17-20 ; as the 
Head Master may be required to preach, he must be in 
orders, 14, IS ; school once broken up by scarlet fever. 
977-981; improvemenls ■□ the system of jostructioa 
suggeBlnl, 3058-2065, 1870, 1116 and note. 
Havelock, the. Military Scholarship at Charterhouse, Ch., 736- 

766. 
Hawlrey, Rev. 8. T., M.A.. Mathematical Master at Eton ; 

His evidence, E., HI., p. 217. 
Haycock. Aldvrmon: 

Mis evidence. {See Corporation of Shrewsbury. ) 
Head boys; 

At Wentminsler, have power of monitors out of school, 9107 



Head Masters: 

(See Master* aad ooder heading of the varioui Khool&) 
Health of the boys: 

At Charterhouse, good, 1053 et seq, 

At St. Paul's, injured by pecoliariiiea connected with the lite, 

687-596, 612 et seq., 840 et aeq. 
At Merchant Taylors', good, Il28-113a 
Hebrew : 
At Westminster, efficiently langht a tev yettrs back, 948 el 
seq. ; aince diacontinned, although required by the sta- 
tults, 636 et seq., 360-365. 
At Merchant Taylors'. Hebrew is taught and many of th« 
men obtain prints fbr Hebrew acholarahip at Os&id, 94^ 
956, S74-281, 313 et seq , 496-497, 602 et eeq., 553. 
Hefford, W. G.-orge Valendne : 
His evidence, R., IV., p. 241, 
Helps at Westminster, explained. West., 104-126, 130-141,4 
37^3,2310-3318. ■ 

Hcnalow, ProFessor: , 

Tangbt botany suceeaifiJly in a National School, Gen. Et.,' 
Hooker, 4-3i>, 67-69,98 rt seq.: 
Hcaaey, Rev. James Angastua, E.C.L, 

His evidence, M. T., IV., p. 130. 
History : 
At Eton, 5SI4-S216, 3735-3745, 2644-3663, 5048-SaSi ; 

Natural. E., 5418-5420. (Sm Natural Scleoce.) 
At Winchester, 021 et seq., I482-I4S9. 
At Weslminsier. 3403-2406. 

At Charterhouse, 1664-1670, 460-469, 705-707, 710-736. 
At St. Pnul's, 1044 et seq., 333 et seq., 640, 044, S61-667, 790 

At Merchant Taylors', 928-937, 448 et seq., njS. 

At Harrow, 351-353, 358-366, 1994-1997, I7flft-lS01. 

At Rugby, 60B-619, 624-627, 638 et seq., 1S91-1901, 1910- 
1913. 

At Shrewsbury, 1249-1353, 1262, 502-506. 
Holidays ; 

At Eton, 4039-4048, 2970-3977, 4392-4399, 4543-4554, 
9044-9049, 8308, 8209. 

At Winchester, 782-792. 

At Charterhouse, I6S0-1651. 

At St. Paul's. 553-B58. 

At Merchant Taylors', 633-639, IISO-IIST. 

At Shrewsbury, 646-662 ; extra, eused by good condnct, 
seo-SSG. 
Holiday tasks: 

At Eton, 3960-3963. 

At Hbttov, 882-8)7. 

Ac Rugby, 620-633. 

At Shrewsbury, 646-651. 
Home boarders: 

At Westminster, on equality Tritll hall boarders, 779-783, 
3742-3759. 

Discipline of, st Rugby, 31 12-3130. 
Hooker, J.. Esq.. M.D„ F,It.S., Assistant Director of the Botani- 
cal Gardens at Kew : 

HU evidence, Gen. Ev., IV^ p. 383. 

(Sec Boarding Honses.) 

At Eton, Assistant Maatert, 343 et seq,, 673-681 ; Head 
Master, I6B4-I696 ; dames, 1871 et acq, 1908 et seq., 
1928-1931 i eoUege, 6775-6802. 
Hnghes, Alderman : 

His evidence. (Stt CorporaCon of Shiewibuij.) 
Hunt, Henry A. : 
His evidvDce, West, IH., p. 532, 



niegitimate children: 

Eieluded from competition for Eton foundation, 13GB-1S79. 
ImpDsltiooa: 

(See Punishments.) 

AlEton, Latin, 3939-394], 3956-2958. 

At Winchester, 1336-1347. 603 « aeq. 

At Westminster, 2453-2459. 

At Charterhouse, 910-918. 1013-1017. 

At St. Paul's, shOTt and rare, 675-678, 900-904. 

At Merchant Taylotl". 184 el seq., 580 el seq.. 1O10-I023. 

At HaiTow, 677-686, 1768-1776. 1162-ll79i set, for neglect 
of mathematics as wdl as classics, 1365-1377. 
Impoailians. eflfcct of, on handwriting; 

AtKugby. 1998-3102. 

At Harrow, 677. 678. 1768-1776, 1163-1170. 
Improvements accomplished: 

AtEtou, 319-24.^,8101-^109. (5'a! aim Eton, Frope^.) 

At Winchester, by the Warden and Fellows, 359-361. 

At Westtuinster, 544 el seq., 1814-1832, lfiBl-1888, 378- 
387 ; sanatorium, I7UG, 1889-1901, 3003'2O0e, 
ImprovemeDls suggested : 

At Eton, more Greek prose and composition wanted, 7475- 
7477 I modem languages to be more attended to, 8875 
et seq-i 6968 et seq. 
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Improvements suggested — cont'tiuetl. 

At Winchester, enlargement of the dormitories, 970-973 ; 
increase in number of boys, 399 et seq. ; that Sixth Form 
boys should remain beyond 18 years of age, 535-541. 

At Westminster, 3858-3860, 1588-1611, 1001-1003,1328- 
1330, 3727-3739, 1814-1822, 1846-1870, 258-268, 366- 
369 I partial opening of the college gardens, 1630-1635, 
928-938, 3740, 3741 ; opposite opinion, 1871-1880 ; a 
chapel for occasional services and addressing the boys, 
1636-1640; increase of number of scholars, 22-24 ; 
making the school a day school, 49-51 ; private study 
to be re-introduced into the Sixth Form, 1687-1690 ; 
addition to libraries, 1151-1156 ; more servants wanted 
in order to abridge fagging, 2907-2917, 3082-3089, 
3277-3281, 3463-3644 et seq. at great length ; other 
points, 1961-1969. 

At Charterhouse, 264, 270-276, 1284-1291, 1316-1320 ; 
improved lavatories, 406-409 ; separation of school and 
hospital, 599 et seq. ; increase of scholarships, 638-641 ; 
improvement fond, 1276-1281 : 

At St. Paul's, 906-910 ; higher examination wanted, 911 et 
seq.; as to nominations, 911-937; mode of weeding 
out the dances, 938-960 ; extension of the school, 961- 
976, 983-989 ; building a new one, 980-982, 999-1008; 
Head Master should have power over the whole school, 
1020-1023 ; another master wanted, 418-429, 609 et 
seq. ; more competition wanted, 1024-1034 ; increasing 
the number of the boys, 508 et seq., 569-578 ; age on 
admission should be greater, 620-626 ; more time 
wanted for mathematics by those having a taste for them, 
and more for mathematics might be obtained by abridging 
the classics, 218 et seq. ; 262-285; the number of boys 
might be doubled, 508 et seq., 569-578, 164-172. 

At Merchant Taylors', that drawing might be made optional, 
961-963 ; that there should be an independent arrange- 
ment for French, 145 et seq., and more time, if possible, 
given to the study, 182 et seq. ; more masters wanted, 
254-271 ; that boys without mathematical talent might 
learn German, 371-499; in the admission, 427-429; 
desirable to have a chapel for morning and afternoon 
prayers and occasional addresses, 577-579 ; extension of 
the playground, 648-653 ; extra holidays and more 
exercise, 1120-1127; &c., 315-320. 

At Harrow, 1870 et seq., 2058-2065, 1873, 1116 and notei 
1304 et seq., 1359-1364, 1389-1391. 

At Bngby, improvements to be sought less in great changes 
than in details, and more masters, 1165-1177, 1184, 
2360-2391, 1482, 322-325, 1049-1060, 1966-1971, 
1593-1597 ; school chapel and alms hooses, 18-40 ; &c., 
1129 et seq., 1786-1806. 

At Shrewsbury, 259-262, 265-269. 

In General Evidence, lectures on natural science, Owen, 12* 
15, 42 et seq., 68-74, 16-19 ; without disturbing classical 
learning as the basis of English education in the public 
schools, there is no difficulty in adding science, Airy, 
101 et seq. 

{See also Langaages, Modem.) 
Inferior School at Rugby, question of erecting one, eonsidered 

and relinquished, 1157. 
Ingram, Rev. H. M., Under Master of Westminster School: 

His evidence, West, III., p. 449, 

Letter impugning the statements of the Meyricks, West, p. 
521. 

Insurance at Eton, 544-560. 

Irvine, W. Esq., Assistant Master at Charterhouse: 
His evidence, Ch., IV., p. 38. 



J. 

James, Rev. Charles Caldecott, M. A., Assistant Classical Master 
at Eton: 
His evidence, E., III., p. 160. 

Johnson, William, Esq., M.A., Assistant Master at Eton : 

His evidence, E., III., p. 133. 
Junior King's Scholar at Eton: 

His evidence, E., III., p. 292. 
Junior in Winchester College: 

His evidence, Win., III., p. 381. 
Junior Foundation boy of the Charterhouse: 

His evidence, Ch., IV., p. 57. 



E. 

Keightley, Archibald, Esq., Registrar of Charterhouse: 

His evidence, Ch., IV., p. 45. 
Kennedy, Rev. Benjamin H„ D.D., Head Master of Shrewsbmr 
School: ' 

His evidence, Sh., IV., pp. 313, 315, 329. 

Letter fix>m him, Sh., p. 850. 
Kenyon, Mrs. Emily: 

Her evidence, E., HL, p. 271. 



King's College: 
Consista of a classical school, and another where mathemat ici, 
modem languages, &c., are substituted for Greek, 
Browne, Gen. Ev., 74-87, 100-116. 
Matriculation, Gen. Ev., Owen, 25-28. 
King*s College examinations at Eton, 8811 et seq. 
Kynaston, Rev. H., D.D., High Master of St Paul's: 
His evidence, St P., IV., p. 82, 



L. 

Lane, Rev. Charlton, M. A., Chairman of the Mercers* CottptDj: 

His evidence, St P., IV., p. 71. 
Lan^, Robert, Esq. 

His evidence, H., IV., p. 228. 
Languages: 

{See Classics and Languages, Modem.) 
Languages, Modem. 

{See Masters and French.) 

At Eton, not compulsory, 8851 et seq., S801-3808, 77t5- 
7821, 8875 et seq., 7908 et seq., 5418-5459. 3735-3745, 
2367-2488, 4148-4150, 4445-4467, 4525-4554, 478^ 
4750, 6885-7048, 9359-9412, 6072 et seq., 624a-6S6Qi 
3801-3806 ; opinion that they ought to be more at- 
tended to, 8875 et seq.; a difficulty in introdsdng 
them, 5214 et seq.; not popular with masters or boji, 
6935-6967. 

French introduced by the late Provost, about half the teyi 
take it up, but it does not tell in the school, 3801-38<M| 
French masters cannot keep discipline, 5217-5241, 3809- 
3811, 2367-2485, 6972-6977. 

German and French, 6072 et seq., 3735-3745, 6978 et aef. 

Italian, 3735 et seq. 

The Albert prize for modem hingnages, 6072 et nea^ 3735*' 
3745, 6978 et seq. 
At Winchester, French taught effectively, 864-918, 1 268 ft 
seq., 328-346; the boys pronounce well, 585 et n^; 
some speak well, 867. et seq.; more tintt^iMaired ftr it, 
867 et seq., 1470-1480, 1490-1492. £ 

German taught, 1268 et seq., 328-346, %f 70 et seq. ; moit 
might be done in modem languages jMl physical sdenoe 
without trenching on classics or redflm<Bi, 1530-I533. 
At Westminster, French is obligateri^, 949, 1023-2027, 
1037-1055, 1072-1074, 2384-240£Z8r; bat not popular, 
440-452; French master has littinSpkalty in managing 
the boys, 440-452. Latin the Apiidation of modera 
languages, 949. 

No demand for Grerman, 487-439. 
At Charterhouse, French is taagbt, boys read average French 
books and newspapers, but do not converse well, 1652- 
1663, 475-481, 495-498, 489 et seq., 499-502, 507-509, 
699-719, 668 et seq. 

Gemum also taught, 229-239,491-494, 503-517, 735, 741- 
748, 1195 et seq., 710 et seq. 

Boys regard modem languages as inferior to classics aad 
mathematics, 699 et seq. 
At St Paul's, French is taught to all except boys whose 
parents desire their sole attention to be given to classics 
and mathematics, 1052 et seq., 826-831, 302 et seq.; 
details of the teaching, and its satis&ctory results, 340- 
394. 

German not taught, 832. 
At Merchant Taylors*, French introduced in 1846, 455; 
taught well, and prizes given for it, 906-924, 74-187, 
450-468 ; but not much esteemed, 906 et seq.; more 
time wanted for it, 1105 et seq.; extent of French ae^ 
quired, 96 et seq.; less interest in French thsn hi 
classics, 140-143. 

German not taught, 908. 

At Harrow, French or German compulsory since 1857, 374- 
404, 1802-1806, 1828-1831, 1415-1463; boys can be 
taught to read, but not to speak flaently, 374-^04, 846- 
848, 1977-1993 ; progress satisfactory, 843-845, 1415- 
1463 ; but looked down upon, 1977-1993 ; a fbi^gi 
master finds no difficulty as to discipline, 1467-1470. 

At Rugby, 1209-1218, 2228 et seq., 1484-1496, 99-120^ 
125-132, 287-310, 628-637, 640-675, 1061 et seq., 
1851-1905, 1405-1412; better taught at Bugby thsa 
abroad, 1490-1493; pronunciation, 1209-1213, 1468- 
1479, 287-310, 1851-1884; conversation classes not 
taken up heartily, the time is taken tnmx the games, 
1420-1432, 2228-2257, 1433-1465, 1480 et seq., 1874, 
1889; some boys well up in French, 1433-1465; no 
difficulty as to discipline, 1466 et seq., 287-310, 1851- 
1884. 

At Shrewsbury, French well tanght, 1233-1246, 186 et seq., 
244 et seq.; and as part of the curriculum, 981-985; hot 
not considered in the general examinations, 499 etseq.; 
prizes, 499 et seq. ; French master's position the same si 
that of other masters, 186 et seq. 
German taught, 1247 et seq., 186 et spq., 253 et seq.; &ir 

progress made, 943 et seq.; it is optional, 981-985. 
Modem languages require more time, 981 et seq. 
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Z«ngn*ge8, Modem — coatUued. 
Generat evideoce : 
At Oironl.O«n.E«. Mai Muller, 1-G i since Hojnl Artillery 
«nd Indian Civii Service ha»e been thrown open to com- 
petition the altamincnti of boye in modem languagFe have 
greatly improved, but the boyfl who carry off (he Tay lorian 
prize* »re mm of foraign p»reoI», or hoys who have en- 
joyed special advantages with Tei;ftnl to the eequi&ition 
of foreign lasgaages, 7-1 9 1 dcljils an to learning French 
and German, 20 el eeq.; also olhi-r modi'm laDgnagea, 
153etseq. 

Eton, 7302 ct «eq.; iranslatioBs, 7002 ct flec[. 
Shrew abury, 487-433. 
i Kliolorship : 
jkt Eton, haa fallen off, 3813-3BSS, 

At Eton, 5IS6-S1SS, 5411-5430, 4391-49<10. 
I^TaCories : 
At Charterhouse. 1033-1041. lOSe, 1083-1065. (Sa also 
Bathing and Woshiog.) 
Leaving brcakfnsl: 

Al ShrewsbQiy, Sh., 618-631. 
_ XeavlQic preoea ta : 

■; Eton, 3210-3213, 6255^eS57, 2344-2360, 4720-4722, 
9467-9473, S30O-6302. 
L AtBagby, none, 2334. 

%lte, Bev. Godtt^ O., M.A., T7nrdcn of Winchester College: 
r Hi* evidnnce, Wio„ in., p. 323. 
ilhbridge. William, Esq., M.A., Slalhematicol Master of SC 
FbuI'i: 
U evidence. St. P., IV,, p. 75. 
tling and luh-lelting houaeR at Westmlnater, an obstacle to 
UDprovement. 790-SOB. 
a Sclmla, deSnition of; Sh., 62-65. 
rota™. (See Clolljing.) 
criy. (S« AbiDlnlism.) 

Lt Eton, 7343 el icq., SAGS etseq.. 8083 et teq., 1385-1301, 
2521-2524, 2803-2903. 8CI4-8623, 7342-7490. 
CopMrtnL^n- Orisiaalit in library, 3672-3677, 820-822. 

i TmelifM, 689. 

' At WestmiidBr, lUO-tlSO, 2421-E423, 1884-1888. 
At St Paor»,Hfi7-478. 
At Merchant Tfclors', 938-943, 339-343. 
Al Harrow, 59^04. 
At Roghy. 859-885. 
At Shrewsbnij, l6l et seq., 560-566. 
" Library " at Eton, 8110-8117. 
LichGeld. Bishop of: 

Shrewsbnry. 1 80 et acq., 273-^0. 
LiddeU, Very Rev. Henry George, D.D,, Dean ofChvialctureh: 

IIi» evidence. West., II!.. p. 393. 
Lilly, of St Paol's, the Srst EoglUhioaii who tangbl Gre«k, 

St. P.. 906 cl seq. 
Uncoln and Welsh fcholnrflhipa gained generally by Welsh 
boja,WeBt, 17-'12-174e, 
[COlcBishopof, Tisilor ofEtoo, lioaetseq. 

itraordlnary power* of memory in a boy at Winchester, 
Win, 1214-1248, 831-848. 
litem ture, General: 

At Weslminsler, not mnch rend, S419-2431, 3432-2I3S. 
Al Chorterhoiue, 1683 et seq. 
At Harrow. 605-610. 

General liCerature would he benciited by the inlrodueiion of 
scientific initmction, Gen, Ev.. LyeU, 44. 
■Inga, College. (See Benefices.) 
>yd, Bev. Thomas B., Perpetual Curate of St. Mary'a, Shrens- 

evidenee. (See Dr. Kennedy ) 
Lloyd, W. Butler, Esq., Governor and Traslco of Shrewabuty 
School: 
His evidence, Sh., IV., p. 339. 
Lo^nga in College ; 

AlEtnti, S736elseq, 
London University: 

Gen. Ev., Aeloi.d, 18-2,1; Airy, a.5-29 ; Carpenter, 4-7. 
High character if it* medical graduates, Carpenter, 20 et seq. ; 

Hooker. 126 et leq. 
Demands knowledge of oil the acleuces, Gen. Bv., Hooker, 
115-119. 
1: 

t seq, S469-947I, 

Loidale, John, Esq., Governor and Trnatee of Shrewsbury 
School: 

His evidence, Sh., IV., p. 333. 
Lnpton, Bev. James. M.A., Canon of WeEtmiasleT! 

His evidence. West., III., p. 444. 

I,*lter correcting it We»t., III., p. 440. 
Lybhe, Philip Lybbe Powyfc Esq., M.P.: 

His evidence, E., in., p. 308. 
Lyeli, Sir Cbarles, F Il.S, : 

His evidence. Gen. Ev., IV., p. 3"0. 
Lyltelton. Hon. C, O, : 

His evidence, E., III. p., 372. 
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Magdalen College, Sh., I-Sl. 
Manchener, Biahop of. at St Faol's, 10S4 et seq, 
Mapledurham, E„ 4866. 

Marillier. J. F., Esq., Mathematical Master al Harrow! 
IIU evidence, H„ IV., p. 211. 

Al Harrow, 337-343, 355-357, 361-366, 412-417, 429. 
Mnrlborotigh : 

System at (,See BiAircMion.) 
MsT^liall, liev. James, M.A., Senior Assistant Master of Wett, 
minster School : 
His evidence, WeiL, UI., p. 453. 
Mnsiern! 

At Eton, Head Master should be in orders, though tids is ni 
required bythesiaintea, 872-878 : withProvogt, 
the school, 942 el seq. < bis power and duties, 1 14 
18I2-1BI9, I826-1S32, 1836 et aeq. ; is overwork^! 
5192 : remedy for this, 3773-3779 ; opinion regarding J 
addition to the masters, 5193 et seq., 5480-5485, 6509. 
SSOe 1 Clnlaieal Mulers, 30SS et seq., 6953 et seq., 615]^ 
et acq,, 1871 ct seq., 2640-2543, 0327-6331 ; thev aff 
til Eton men, 2078-2089, 3250-3360, 6015-6(00. 
6050-6055, 6043-6048. 9518-5525, 5531-5535, 3TG5, 
2090-2133, 6470-6485, 4223-4235, 4233-4241, 6732- 
6738 ; they are aU overworked, 5188-9213, 6487, 8122- 
8149.3181-8187) Lower Master, 5939 et seq,; his power 
and duties, 1210-1227 ; proportion of mutm to boys, 
3406-3419, 5940 et SCq., 5488 et seq. ; Uathematieal 
Masters, their status, lower than tliat <if (he Chuucal 
Maitera ; they have less power, and less totpeet is ahunii 
to them. 3432-3492, 7773 et seq., 1360-«»3, 2059-3077, 
6722-6731, 6747-67S3, B117-Si23, .*Ba8-430a. 4312- 
4314, 6043-6O4B, 19IS-1959. 2034-3037, 6261-6336, 
6332-S469; Assistants, 6009-6029,8761-3764,1871 
el seq. j Lower, 60S9 el seq., 6158 el acq. ; French, 
8508-3547, 5317-5341, 6340 et Beq., 3832 el seq.; Gel- 
moD, 3833 et seq. 

At Winchester. 1265-1267, 177-181. 210-222, 542-605 : 
appointed by Warden, 347 et acq. to a great extent. 

At Wealminster, 169S el seq , 551-569. 

At Charterhouse, 98-113, 175-lUO, 219-331 ; thett duties 
defined by the statutes, 194-314, 161-174 -, Head Muster 
and Second Maaicr most be Carihuuons, 181 et seq., 188- 
190; Head, has not snfficleat control over the internal 
arrangements of the sebool, 1140-1142. 

At Sk Paul's, 3P9-10S, 418-429, 609 el seq. : sJl elected 
annually, 154-163 ; another wanted, 418 et ecq., 60fl et 
seq. ; High Staster at St. Fonl'a elected annually, 302- 
314, 399-406 ; praclicaUy he direct! and governs the 
school, bnt ia cDtirelji unrfer the corporation of the Mer- 
cers' Company, .115-323 t no difficulty in procuring 
masters at present salaries, 417 ; the existing noo. respon- 
sibility of (he school authorities for the boys oot of 
school, morally disadvantageous to the pupils, 186-189. 

At Merchant Taylors', must be Protestants, 69-73 ; prohibi- 
tion of Eoman Catholics not the rule bnt practice, 348- 
350 ; their number and eaUries, 356-371, 282-312 ; no 
difficulty in providing masters at existing <!mo1umeDts, 
282-898 1 discipline, 344, 345 ; Head Master canool in- 
troduce a new subject of education wiihont conmlting 
the Corporation, 440 etseq.; hia power olbcrnisc obsoluICi 
440-447. 

At Harrow, Head Waaler has the wie reiponsibility of the 
school, but is removable by the Trusleea, 29 ct acq., 43- 
51,325-333. 

At Hughy. 31 5-234, 344-346 ; all UnireraLty men except one 
foreign Inngnage master, 344-346 i no preference given 
to Rugby men, 344-346. Power of Head Master, 13.1- 
135, 146-151. 

At Shrewsbury, all the masters are University men, except 
the modem languages maatera, 378-276 ; Head Muter 
has entire direction of the school, 263 el seq., 870-272, 
326-328, 449-454. 

Mathematical Masters : 

(See Masters, kc, under the various school headings.) 
MaihematicB : 

At Eton, 7919 et seq., 5418 et seq., 6480-6563, 6533-6530 i 
details of leaching, 3S32. 8604-8613, 1166, 0441-9447 ; 
lower stains of maslera, 5472-5479, 6504-6.^83, 8624, 
8625 ; fbnnCT treatment of mathematical masters pre- 
judicial to (he study of mathematics, 6705-6719, 6261- 
6336. 

At Winchester, I2S3-12S8. 285-288, 1481. 

At Westminster, inlrodnoed in 1828, 945-947, 565, 574-577, 
I02O.1071, 2305-3310. 437-439 ; \e3a efficieut than 
classics in menial (raining, 1056-1064 ; private worli 
priie, 2311-2315. 

At Cliarterhonae, compulsory, and well taught 1C72-1675, 
445 el seq., 475-485, 495^98. 510-514, 702, 666 et 
seq,, 1144-1151, 1170-1189; tell in promoBonB, 510- 
014 ; private instruction, l679-lfiH2 ; gieat Improvement 
recently in mathemalioal le.irning. 1160-1165, UBS et 
Seq. : a^ much time given to muihematics as can be 
■pared. 1160 el acq.; no difficnkj in arranging llie sebool 
SO OS not loinlCTfere with classics, 1190-1194. 
3 H 3 
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i;^s=ii^i:cj kLi ^.tict. A.---. 



3I«.t7o:^, a v.r.'.r'.T of : 

At V*'t:K*,r:.'.r *VtT. :r»-Tr3. 
SCavor. K'r-.'. Js. U.. Ma::.««LSt:'.a; Maitw &: E-»\v : 

Hi% ev;-!*:.*/^. li , IV.. y 2». 

M'r'li'ra. Arr'fj.ii-.it »: Lv,!, 4771-4:^5. 

What it;*, ^'jr*.zi. Ev , Fira.-liy. 27-31, L5-i7. 74 « le-^ : 
w !;r of. '/••- ri'i'-.oii befcr* rfrasoiijx:.]^ ; therefore-. Diiuril 
»/i'.-r-o'; ?/-.'/-"«: ff!Tirr,raar tLd mktL<rxaasies, Carpeaier. C j- 
70 »rt V:*;., t^-lv". ; Farj*iay, 4:^-4% 5S-57 : Hookrr. 

Mkthc-rr:ar <i I«.--» f-21 *,>:.: t!;ia cl3«*:c«, We-L, I050-r>:4, 
N^tujai S.'i<;Lcrr iinj/'itartL but not uaii iiutruiDeLtof xr.t^LiI 

\n.'.r.hi*j!. Win.. 4-l-o:«',', 
CUttict ari'i Naturs.} S'.iiv.-*: a.^ {ui of Mtntal Triining, 
(f'rrj. Kv., Karu'iiy. 42-i7. 
Mtrcffs' ^ ,'Au\.'iiiiy , r;.«: .•■:a'u:al/!f: mpc-ri.i?*rr.'2*:rjLs of St. I'au!'* 
S-.'-i'/'^I, -i jji'^iz'-i : tut iL-y do Lot ir-icrfere «:'ii tie 
H ea'i Ma.-. v.-r, -'} .2 - '; j:5. 
Tbey are o»r;*-r«: of •.J:«r CoI-rilLe estates oat of -wlica St. 
raul'r-. .S'-r.o'.i i • :upjy^rttd, 1-2 j. . 
Merchant 'i'aviorh' Sr:hvji : 

A day-fco;.'/'^] o:j!y ; :/.uch time I'.'»i by hoys eolsjr hon*e» 




hh'if 272-:tf74, 44- a so'i , I04S-1050 ; efScientiy tacrht 
6'!7-»f'jrj ; relation* Utwr^rn MerchaLt Tavlors' and j^t. 
John'H Co lejr^, Oxford. 1-4, lO-l**, 20_2:f :' nominal ions, 
5-10, 10, 40-J, 40.'j ; i-. und<:r t^e control of th'^ Compasy, 
11-14, 2'J-40 ; has no fix«:d r<:venuc, 103-rjS ; Rup>poned 
hy llj'; (JomjiUfiy, 41-44 ; Ik^vs princljiaily pons of pro- 
fir.r-.ional iin-n, ?iut J-orce art fton^ of mcTchant"* and traies- 
irj*.Tj, .'^;-C0, <;./4-';.'i'; ; di-.T^rnters* sons adrnhttd, 35-39 ; 
pwruiiar cjnt^.i/jr-a^iorj of th*: Fchool, .34C <?t Efj. ; Mer- 
chant 'layh^rs" ni':n ;fo to Oxford as well prepared in 
fcholar^-hjp at» men fiorn Kton, Jfarruw, and Winchester, 
0:^7 'J< o ; 'If ^ini*i*\ for the Larn'^i professions, 'JC4-06C ; 
fiinh« i re.u'i;-. of the Uachinff, 1025-1027, 1051, 1036- 

not. 

Merit, !;oyH r.ri ;idrr]i.--ion placed according to, Sh., 437-446 ; 

tli«r tk- ti.t faiij-raet/^ry, 447 et ficq. 
M'rnt Mon' y, ct Shrew bhury, iutr'Kiuced by Dr. Batler, 433-436. 
.M#-ii:/i<rri in : 

ltuiJ*tiViUff of hoi'-atifir; traiiiin;;, Gen. Ev., Carpenter, 22-24 ; 
J"ara«;;,v, 75. 
Mi->rJrk, .Mr. \V. S.: 

Hit cvi/Iirnet*. \V-\t., III., p. 484. 

iiih writ'im statiiru'iit, p. 475. 
M<'yrick, Wijiiam, KKq. : 

liiK cvid«'nce, We-tt., III., p. 475. 
MiddJpmiht, Hev H„ M.A : 

IllH «rvid«:nc«', If., JV., p. 21 1. 
Miiiiii^t/in iSfqiK yr, Sh., 1-51. 
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A: Eirr.-r. -ic i-v. 1 : :f li-* Siiiz. Fcna K-n 

i^i^r -Jic Leti :f ±r scixl 717-7; l-. -/4*5-:»7, 1*.;; 
f. sr: . :•: 1 "-:-:::. 15 >?*: ««■:, ::■^:' « s«q,XS3i-l»43; 
nz^ii^r.'.rj. i=.s a pnirriir araissc ballyta^ 74i 
tc 5*. . l-ir-i;7. . i^i-j- 1 rf- ?. Iil7 es 5*-j^ I 5f ? r: sec, 
l:;-^-l•::-t : rlri: cf ap-ptil *p>lr.K p zzishicert. S^i- 
ji:. Ir.'l-lii;. i£17 « Sc-?/ ;i?^>-15*5. ie;^-:£v7. 
;-::--l-;->4 : a •s.-jzivx re=L:T*-i cr d-rraied, or b«^ 

S4=^>II. ir4i:-<545, '»vl7-l-ll ; JC*tr of JMr^ Cl' li» 
scr. >: .. 1 : l-f- 1 ! 1 % I ' 1 i rt s*^- 
At K::r:y. pi-r-er ::" circil::^ cfczcts azl iiz-rility 

prrjrrr;- - ^iritr ves-ri :i. i* Sixi Frm : psiisba 

cscf-. :i jrrT-rLns.jr*" jlljiiicbyiie bi^ ft»ys.aid scti^ifi; 
LuIt Kb>:l n.\nrT* wliica: iztt.'fatccsof the nusten, 

i:J:4-ll4-J. Ij-'c-i:-?:. ii-^i0k.*2. SMet Sd-q.. rOCt-SS*. 

;5:2-:5:o. :;::. i5C;-::4i. 152S d a*^. ;;4j-:j''r2 ; 

aid :i i* pipalA-. »&76-:.-i4. ;5? ^a»|. 
At Sirev^tiry. the Six'Ji Ft rs ane cJBOiaon. «brlr Cutle« 
are u::ii£zed : t^ey arc s..:^ ««c lo toefc aft^r b'l ys, aci 

cbTck oj: cf scbc. l:ys ^.^a^ vrsk^. w;;h power, 
cnlv triid u..rjj ij p ---:*^ tr hapoiiuon and the care, 
l.fi-:.22. i4:*-iS;, 3S3-^5. 623-633; monitcn 
oli&iik ra-^k bv liiciVT aMIirr, 605-607 ; vear a hat a> 
fr'.::* .f co=£dcr.cr,60S-?n/ 
Mo=Ter::. '.".r. it Ero:;, 3069-3 -'73. 
Morals, a: Lumi, 75x1 e: seq. 
Miiller, M^&x. K^q . F.U.^.. T^ylorlan Piofeasor at C»xfvrl: 

His eTiicace. Gce. Ev.. IV.. p. .3>4. 
More. JazL.-?. E«-::.. a Qqcvl's Scholar at Wrstminster : 

llis evlieLCr, V.'crt., HI . p. 424. 
Muric as ; .iTt of c£-c3:i:n : 

A: Et^L. 541--J42J. 5472-5479. S313-2S24, 6646-66::, 
4l4?-4I5a 4 5'J2-4574.4750, 9516 et seq. HuUah's 5y<- 
tc.":; l.ici, 0C40-0677. 
A I We^rruiiL^rer. t jus^bt occ^'.ocally by Mr. Tarle, the organiit 

at ihe Abbtry, 1355 et seq., 1157-1163. 
At ^h^ew^burv. 576-579. 

m 

Mutilated CLildren: 
Excluded from competiii;/n for Eton fbnndation, the rcsvoa, 
125S-li:?. 

N. 

Xatoral Science: 

At Eton, taupht only by lectures. 25Sj. 2596. C591-664S, 

4750. 334S-36UU, 7t"i2-7832. 
At Winchester, 12'J0-13J5. 930-965, 481 : important u 

knowledge, but not as an initnunent of mental trainioc, 

481-520. 
At Westminster, 231-240. 
At Charterhouse, taught only a few years, 1676-1679, 1214- 

1226, 1225-1241, 1195'et aeq ; at present chemistry is 

taught in lectures, 1676-1679, 4S6 ct seq., 518. 519, ^53 

et seq., 1222-1224 ; boys should begin early, 1242-125-:^: 

charge for science, 1-/54 et seq.: learning science has s 

tendency to increase a love of knowledge generallr, 1 19J- 

1211. 
At Harrow, is no part of the regular study of the school 

344-350; but is examined for, 405-411 ; and piizes 

awarded, 1807-1827. lo32-1835. 
AtRu;rby,2285-22SS. 1 25-132, 22J5-2297, 1037-1048.1885- 

158S, 1902-1905, 1357-1414; chemistry and lahontorr. 

1374-1384. 
At Shrewsbury, 699-706, 7?4 et seq. 

General 
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'alar*1 Science — coiitiitued. 

he compnlsory si the UnivereitiM. 37 «l uq., 91 «t Ki). 
(tte alao Public Schools), Oirea, 16-19 ; imporlsnce of, 
to the medical profession, Acland, 69-71, 78-80 1 
Hooker, 33 et geq,. 40 S* ; ind in traiQin); the mind. 
Carpenter, 107-111 i preal ijinorsnce of Hie physical 
■cienccs nmong edneaied men. Hooker, 4-13 j bss 
beea ifcDircd, Lj«1l, 7 et eeq.'; the ioliix>hiiaster» did 
not know it. nnil were prejudiced ajainEt it, B-I6 ; 
Owen, 5-8 ; can be taught nt m early age, Hooker, 
13-52, 67-69; Owen, 75-79; Prince Albert priicd 
HDtonl science. Hooker. 92-97 ; Oven, 43-46 ; ti-acbers 
of Mience will soon be supplied froni Uxford, Acland, 
51-53. 

[atonl Science ai apart of mental training : 
Gen. Ev,, Acland, SI et seq. ; Carpealirr, S!-S<i Farodij, 
6 et seq. ; Ljfll, 8-37 : Owen, S-11. 49-54, 22-24. 29- 
34, 3S et seq., 75-79, 88-100 ; opinion diat without 
diElnrbing claasical learning aa the basis of Eoglisli 
education in the pnblic ichools, tbere is no dilBculty 
in enperaddiaf! nialbemnticsaod science, Airy, 10l~-105. 
Baildinga and Alterations: 

: AI Eton, GG0-G;1, 4790-4800. 
At Cbarterfaouec, 26 et seq, SG4, 970 et seq., 13(I6-130{), 

105S et seq. 
At St. Paal'e, new school in the counliy soggesled, 380-962. 
At Merchant Taylon*, coatemplaled by the corporation, 45- 

S3. 
At Harrow, 105-118. 

: (S« Property.) 

jlewcaatle Scholarsfarp ; 

• At Eton, 8638 et seq., S54I, S7S1 et seq., 2703-2706, 2751- 
8776,4380,4381,8567-8579, 5150-5163; monopolized 
of laic by coliegi-ra, 5148-6153, 5541-5554 j not gained 

I by an oppidan for seren yearn, 3773-3779, 6296-5294, 

Kew College, Oxford, suppU^ chiefly by Winchester men. 
Win., 134S-1352 : eleeti<ma open to compctitioi) by all 
the boys in the school, 278. 
A^eu Rugbtian Mayatinr, the, 1949, 
New Schools: 

Boys froMi-wierior in nMtliematKs to tho«e from the old 
sdwoI^Bl inferior In classics, H., 1998-3006. 
Nonunntions: 9 

At Eton, given pp. and admission by examination Gnbstituted, 

8971-898Q, . 

At WeslnuDsten' in the Dean and Chapter from the com- 

menceraentof the Bchool. 1772-1776 ; now by competi- 

tian, introdttOt<l by the Oxford C^mmisaion, 2056, 9080. 

At CharterbODH, 1.1GG-lse9. 1380-1368, 1400-1407 ; by lo- 

Ulion. 1366-1369, 1400-1407. 
AtSt. Paul'a, 91 1-937, 60T«t»Gq., 168-177; pven recmtly 
on eiaminntioo, 617-539 i which ought to be higher, 
697-606, 177-180 ; are eagetty songbt after, 566-5GS. 
At Merchant Taylors', 5-10, 4«!-«i3, 
IHI-Collegiate Class : 

At Shrewsbury, 946-913, 213-226, 33f-93T, 949 M seq. ; 
do not make most progrDte in modem limgnagcB, 946- 
964 ; attend School of Design. 970-575 ; Itirmed fbur or Eve 
years ago to meet a demand for a kiad of commercial 
edncatioQ ; instead of going into the Sixth Fonn, bova 
not reqniring high scfaolarEbip to go lo college arc 
permitted to give up Latin composition and Greek and 
derate the time thna spared to eitra maihematics, mo- 
dem langnages, physical stience, and English composi- 
tion, B44-S.^a, 383-299, 213-226. 232-337, 519 et 
•eq., 694 t operation of the scheme, xa7-'230. 853- 
861,213-226, 232-237, 51» rt acq, ; special Superin- 
tendent is not satisfied viih it. 8GS-S67, 872, 873 ; 
though complicated, it is (bund to work without difficnlty, 
B96 ; perhaps extra piogress liaa been made In modern 
history, 874 et seq. 
' (_See Aptitude, Bifbrcatiaa, BeTialion.) 
orton, Cotmcillor : 

His evidence. (S« Corporation of ShnwEbory.) 
nmber of boys : 

At EU)a, 2564-3570 ; increase of, opinions thereupon, S186- 
3233, 4753. 
To a master, and opioioos there apoD,rc«triclioa to 40, 7933- 
7936, 541B-54S0, 1702 et seq., 5000-5006, 4503-4512, 
9500, 3496-9419, S940 et seq. 
To a tutor, 3737-3744, 2779-3789, 
At Winchester, inereaaing, 657 et seq r prqioGed &nhcT 
increase, 399 et leq. 
To a teacher, shonid not exceed 40, 6.'i7 et seq. 
Al WcslmiDslar, decreaaing daring the Usl 40 years, 5-9 ; 
owing to Ihc school becoming leas open than lonnerly, 
and pnrents paying increased attention tn sanitary condi- 
tions, 5-9 ; and cessation of the connexion of (he school 
with great families, liJ-14 ; marc boys wanted, 266; 
fiaetuBtioDS, 2G9-2&4 ; pMspcrity increasing, 9S8, 759- 
.-» 778. 
t^ocdationers 40 in nnmber, 92-100. 
To a master, 569-573, 736-736, 757 el seq. 
At CharteFboose, 2eet seq., 53 et seq., 65,60, 115-118,39 
et S4q., 561-563, 569-571 : contemplated increase of 
fbnndati oners ftom 44 lo 60, 264, 270-376,561-563; 

Hhoot generally limited to auo, 322-335. 14SI-U88. 



nbcr of bOTi — coittiatitJ. 

Lt St Paul's, why Hxtd at ISi^ 



Number of boys 

153, 961-970 ; might be doubled 
ily and wi'tb great adianlage, 50S el seq,, 569-578, 
164-173. 
At Merchant Taylors', 260-265 ; the school nlwaya full, 648 



At Harrow, l.H-lse, 151-174, 302-305 ; rcsidcEce the only 
qualification for the (hnndstion, 146-174. 
To mailer. 119-133, 530-549. 
AtEugby, 463 at pieaent, 1028-1030. 
To a master, 832-854, 1028-1030. 
To a majhemntical matter, Hmilcd to 50, 383-286. 
Boys it) a form, 33'j-34i, 1028-1030. 
Private pupils, 339, 341. 
At Shrewsbury, 332 et seq., 743-758 ; falling off cut . 
the condiLlon of the baildings at Shrowabary and by tt 
establiahnient of proprietaiy schools elsewhere i 
country, 334-339. 



To a 



i, 258. 



Oath, provided by the Eton statutes, against receiving fees fbr 
leaching, not taken by the Head Masters, 3181-9183, 
3234-3355 ; no record of the oath provided by tho 
itslntes for a hoy of 16 ever being taken, 1379. 

O'Brien, Mr. George 'Thomas Micbael; 
His evidence. West., III., p. 49S. 

Okea, Itev. Richard, IJ.D. : 
Uis G%*idence, E„ lU., p. 284. 

Oppidans and Collegera at Eton : 
EelatioDS between the two clasaeB, S636-8t46, 8733-8735, 
7488-7520, 5179, 5541-5554, 3653,.U80 ft seq.. 1528- 
1580, 633S-6357, 7053-7104, S71»-fi747. 8381-8283, 
5386-5239 ; the distinction between the two classes 
much less than it was formerly, 2137 et aeq, ; the con- 
dition of the collegers greatly amclioratea, 4754 ; effect of 
the larger pByments of the oppidans is that dioy pay for 
a portion of the collegers' education, 3220 et seq., 4313- 
4343 ; classical sopmority of eollegers, 8647, SI48- 
S155, 5541-5354, 6874-6S80, 8338-8357. 7053-7104, 
8990-9006, 9488-9492, S3S6-5294 ; one of the causes of 
this is the competitive cxamliution which the coilcgeri 
ondcrgo and the oppidans do not, 9179-5187,4336-4374. 
8348-8353 ; inferiority of the collegera in games, except 
at foot-bail, 2992-3994, 5395 et seq., 5300-5304 jOpinloa 
adverse to the distinction being retained, 4333, B489. 
in school all are treated alike, 3137-3144; relative ex- 
penses, ,habita, &c. of the two classes, 367 ct seq., 3156- 
31B3, 4374-4379, B713-5747, 5365-5S70, 1230-1302, 
I351-I3S8 -. eitravogonca discouraged. 5387-5398 ; op- 
pidutis prohibited fVom some of Ibc prise competitions 
2609-2702 ; when not prohibited they are seldom auc- 
cesstiil, 2699 et seq. ; as a body the appidaos have na 
obligation lo work for their living, and their parents tell 
them BO, 3001-3004 ; of late Ihej have been improvinz, 
3000. 

Ordera of the Govemota of Charterhouse, all entered on tba 
minutes, but those in force and those repealed oan only 
be ascertained by searching Ihc mass, Cb., 1344-1355. 

Owen, Richard, i;sq,, F.H S., Superintendent in the British 
MuBciun: 
His evidence. Gen. Ev., IV., p. 3S7. 

Oxford, Bishop of: 
CUims tobe jointYiuIorofEton. 1139 etseq.; but the claim 
is opposed by the Cailegc, 1140-1145, 1619, 1636-1645. 

P. 

Parallel Divis-ons at Bugby, eiplaincc 
I'urish School at Eton. IG34 et seq., 66 
Parry, Councillor; 

His evidence. (&e Corporation of Shrewsbury.) 
Pastry shop", (Sea Diet) 
Fnul, Hev. Charles Kegan, B.A.; 

Uis evidence, E., UL, p. 1 99. 

Feel^ J. J., Esq., Town Clerk of Shrewsbury uidBailiff of the 

Free Schools: 

His evidence. (See Dr. Kennedy, Corporation of Shrews. 

bury, and Govoraors of Shrewsbnry School), also p. 34.1. 

Pensioners, Geatlemen, at Charterhoose, Cb., 322-335, 1276- 

1291, 1331-1311. 
Pensions, at Shrvwsbnry, 281 et seq. 
Pestalosii's teaching, E„ 5472-5479. 
Pbilliinore, Robert, Esq., D.CL. : 

His eviddteo, WoeI., ID., p. 438. 
Physical Sciences 

(S« Natural Scieoee.) 
Physics, fundnnienlil to all natoral science, Qen. Ev., Acland. 

13 et seq. 
Physiology and anatomy, essential lo the medical man, Qen. Ev, 

Hooker, 115-119. 
"Piny": 

At Eton, 5418-5430, 4703-4719. 
Play at Westminster, West., 3le9-3173, 997-1001, ; 
2480-2462, 383-403. 

a H 4 



1824-1634. 
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)Mn} ground : 

At Winchester, the College Meadow, 809-816. 

At Wc8tmln«UT, 1075.985-088, 370-373, 459. 

At St. raul's, deficient, and want of it restricts the advantages 

of the school to mere learning, and excludes to a great 

extent the formation of friendships as at other large 

schools, 735-747. 
At Merchant Taylors', very small and little used, 725-729, 

1038-1042. 
At Shrewshury, 151 ct seq., 666 et seq. 
riaygiounds: 
Want of, in the London schools, Gen. Ev., Broirne, 27-56. 

riay time: 

At Kion. 78()7 et seq. 

At Unpby, 20 hours a week, 2347-2359, 1013-1018. 
At Shrewsbury, U65-C73. 
Pocket money : 

At narrow, 969-071. 
Poetrj- read by the hoys : 

At Eton. 7386 et seq. 
IVvertv declaration at Charterhouse, 372 et seq., 304-311, 1400- 

'1407,633-637,641,642. 
L*ov.is. Ijord: 

Opened exhibitions, Sb., 92-98. 
Fovttdcr, Kev. >\, Assistant Master of Charterhouse: 

llis evidence. Ch., IV., p. 28. 
I Vtepostors. ( Ay Monitors.) 
Tniyers. {Sic Ueligious lYaining.) 
rreieets: 

At Winchciter. the 10 senior boys, 1044-1049, 734-754 ; 
their duties. 1050-1096, 1108-1129. 1130-1136, 3S2, 
385-398» 625-656, 685 et seq., 734-754, 1380-1384 ; of 
tlie hall, 1050 et seq. 
Private reading: 

At Eton, 7833-7835, 5165, 8567-8579, 8614-8623, 7342 

7420. 
At Wt^stminster. 1096-1101, 1106-1121. 
At Merchant Taylors', 925-927, 938-943. 
At Harrow, 1969-1973. 
AtUugby. in general liwrature, 2307-2323, niO-1718, 1914- 

1927 ; the Sew Bwheian Magaxine, 1949. 
At Shrewsbury, 1254-1261, 1263, 470. 
Private studies : 

At Winchester, 459-468. 
IMvate study prixe, at Charterhouse, Cb., 767-795. 
lYivate study, recommended by Dr. Phillimore, West, 958-964. 
l^rivatc tuition. (^-Sec Tutorial System and Tuition, Private.) 
Private work: 

At \Ve.«tn)inster,voluntar}', S3S7 et seq. at considerable length. 
IMsos and UoniHtir^' Distinctions: 

At Eton, 7867 et tuq., 5156-5160, 3959-3963, 2664-2669, 

2679-2736. 95?9-9550. 
At Winchester, I01.')-1020. 606 et seq., 1458 et aeq. 
At Westminster. 1M09-2315, 446-459. 
At Chartirhouse, 1645-1651. 518-539, 489 et seq., 767-795, 

851 et seq., 867, 1222-1224. 
At St. IVml's. 645. 1^71-877. IVixe speeches arigintted here, 
6<^9-674 ; prizes for mathematics, but not publicly and 
with ^cUu as in the case of tho«e of classics. 240-2 .VX 
At Mvrv'haut Taj low', 90-5-924, 524-556. 
At Ilam^w. 36i-.'^66. 429, 1630-1645; for mathematicc, 
1311 et *A).. 1367-1371 : for modi'm languages. 182S- 
1831. 1464-1466; science, 1S32-1835. 
At Ru^by. 2128-2138, 2327-2333. 1483 et seq.. 866 el seq. 
At Shrewsbur>\ 151 et seq., 51t>-541. 
Plt^bworial >>-s:em. the: 

At Ktou would be objeciioaable, 3697 et seq. 
lYomotion : 

At Eton. 5886 ct seq.. 2587-2639. 
At Winchester, rapid. .^2l-.^26. 
At Merchant Taylorv'. 351-30O. 
At Han\^w. 317-^23. S34-x')36, 17S1-17S«. 
At Kugby, supremacy of classics insun^d by givin? 78 marks 
for dacsies ^nclu^ling divinity and hlsTon Vl2 ior mi- 
^thematics. and 10 for modrm langvages. 676-709. 
At Shrvwsburj-. pr^nuoiion by prvficiencr. Sh., 455-160. 
Pwoipter. ofliee of, at Mervh.^::; TayK«* School. 489 et seq. 
JVvpeny^ ^^^V name of each Sx-h»>oh ; also the f Jloving : 
Eton Oolloiie ha> prv>per»y in 22 coosties^ held in tnat Sr the 
Pfi^vost and ColJep?, in fee, under charier of Henrr VL. 
with ftiil leasing powers ; als«^ exhihiDOQ tunds, S-1 1." IV* 
tail*. 12-46, 16^8-li::i,56U-.M16. Pn^gresses over the 
pn>p^rty required >y the sutvtes lo=i: betn in de$cetade» 
53-5 >. LeAsisg widi fines dissdvAntafev^as. thcHJ^h aoC 
ilVjT*', 6^70. ill ; ihe system of leirlsg leases ran out, 
w;:h.'ut TVTsewal. aujnn«it» the value "of the pr."*p€rtv, 
47-:-^ l^O-li-:. :oi-:o.*. The fines divided among 
l*r\-^i>*t a=d l\.:ow^ ati ros aniited. 105-174. The 
liNX^ >:.in y'.:r.» of 4.i\v;. le*. to improve the cvCege 
l>i>i ; thi^ CeV.eop K^rr\%xied the m.>ney for impiowmects. 
ar.i i<v..r.:u".v A the furi now ajaoa^tng to 8,i\VV. : ihe 
intent i* r.o-* arp::«-.« :o amecd the diet. I :-.^ -26 7, 4762. 
The i»prv^\«:r«*-r.T* co^jisted of a new wln^ to ti* C-^- 
le^. Sl J.hn * OhiTvli, a eemeierv. i-d stwer: 



Property — con tin ued. 

Of Westminster School, described, and its valoe estimated, 
3759-3820. Fees in the hands of the Ecclesiastical 
CoDMnissioners, 87-91, 1834-1845. The &bric fund 
applicable to the Abbey and appendages and to the 
School and appendages, 1807-181.3, 1981-1996. 

At Charterhouse, described, 1256-1281, 1334-133S, 599 et 
seq. ; Smitbfield, 1310 et seq. ; accounts, 1256-1268. 

St. Paul's : 
The funds said to be far beyond the expenditure, 435- 
438 ; and the number of the boys might be doubled, 508 
et seq. 
The Mercers* Company's Colctine property, out of which 
the school is supported, described, 1 et seq., 55-63 ; for 
upwards of a century no fines have been taken on renewal 
of leases, 44-47 ; and the value has increased, 26-32, 
48-54. 

At Harrow, a portion of the founder's money is alleged to have 
been improperly diverted to the repairs of certain high- 
ways, 21-24. The Sayer Gift devoted to two exhrbi- 
tions at Cains College, Cambridge, 25-27. 

Ragby School, has property in Middlesex and Warwickshire, 
5-40 ; which produces an income of 6,377/. 18«. 4<f., 
18-40 ; management, 5-13 ; income appropriated to 
erection of school chapel and almshouses, 14-40, 386- 
390 ; a reserve fUnd, 18-40 ; payments of masters, 
41-60, and endowments or fellowships, 61-91 ; borrowed 
money, 386-390. Extraordinary change in relative 
value of the Warwick and Middlesex property, 489-493. 

Shrewsbury property, described, 54 et seq., 787-789 ; also 
the new Chancery scheme, 78-98, 790-807. 
Property, Value of Extraordinary relative change in Warwick 

and Middlesex, 439-492. 
Provost of Eton : 

iSte Eton and Masters.) 

Duties and powers of, 942-1007 ; with Head Master controls 
the school, 942 et seq., 3010-3041, 3069-3073, 3092- 
3101 ; with Fellows manaqes the property, 942 ct seq.; 
elected by ctmtji cTilire^ 5526 5530. 
Provost and Fellows of Eton: 

{See Eton, Masters, and Provost) 

Also 3010-3026, 3122-3128. 3037-3041, iBS1-«N», 8069- 
3073, 3083-3090, 5560-5594, 3652-ftS7], 3678-3696. 
1553-1578, 9501 et seq.; choice of Jiellows, 904-930. 
Provost and Fellows have exclnsivts light to the pninii 
3124-3151,5137-5144. 
Publications. Scientific : 

Sell principally in the manufiKtnring ^Mricts. Gen. Ev., 
Eyell, 77-81 ; political effect of t}^89 et s^<}. 
Public Houses. (See Drinking.) 

At Eton, visited on Sundays, bat Ion than formerlv. 5240- 
5266. 8,383-8428, 8225-8247 ; prohibited, 2547-2054 

At Merchant Taylors', 1043-1047. 
Public Schools: 

The great object is to teach just what is required for the 
UniversitT matriculation examination. Gen. Ev^ Lyell, S : 
in other words, to cany out for the minority who'do not 
go to the rniveraities.'a scheme of education fitted onlv 
for the minority who do, 9-16; wishes the natural 
sciences treated in the matricubtiou examinations oi 
Dxf.^rd and Cambridge as they are in the examinaticns 
at the University of London,' 17-19 ; and also in the 
public schools, gaining the neccvsary time bj postponing 
some of the Greek and latin vctks to the Universities 
26-33. 

As they are now, and as they were a quarter of a centarrani 

St. P.. 1035-1039, 
Punishments: 
At Eton, 3109-3119, 3625-3643, 6SS4 et seq., 5777 et sm^ 

2917-2921. 8514-8531 ; less frequent than fbrmeriv, 2931 

etseq. 
Corporal, 6224 et seq., 2922-2938, S942-S95<^ 50S«, 5052- 

5092: much less frequent than fcHmcriv, 6324 et seq.: 

refusal to be flogged. 2951-2955 : Master consults Pr> 

Tost before awarding great ponisbment on a fonndatioDcr, 

3092-3101; and frllows, K«07 et seq.; expnUion. 1013 

e: s,*q.s '■cry rare, 1015-1C3J. 
By monitors. 8748 et seq.. 7521 et seq., 2545-2877, 4575- 

4642, 7105-7134. 
At Wiaohes:er, 1108-1123, 1125-1129, 1849 eC seo^ 709-733 : 

ani with advantage, 132^1547, 1502-1509. 
Flogging has been disoootinaed with cood efieci. iy>2- 

lJt'9. ^ ' 

At Westminster, 11S2-1199. 3665 et seq.; flonas mt. 

2327-2343; at £igging^ 2601 e: s-^; bv Boniioi^iaLKt. 

12:0. 1230-1239, 1282-1285. 2l4$l et s^. 
At Caanerhouse, 1516-1543. 135-1+^ 914-916. 923-9*?- 

Bogging. 914-9:6, 1013-1017, SS4-894, SllO-^lK 

2156-21?a «^-**=s 

At Sl Paul's^ cozToal pa=;shn:ent restricted to a biow ca tke 



ba=.i with a case, .V5<>-s .4. S>4-$94; 
Lz::an: to exruUiosu 542 e; seq. 



BfiC 



. ^erage, 219- 

24^ f^.M-^62. Rec» in 1S60 a::T>>s=:ed to 10,g>i.ri 
1**- tH-.?^^ ATY-Tate repairs, I.iVn:, i7<, 563^76. 
>ew bii— .r.c* a: Et.^=, f ?.^-<7l. 
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iiiliDm«n W — con I'mutd. 

ooireaartedto.USletscq, 733 ct seq.; but U might lupcr- 

«ede the neccMity of linea niid wriiing out, 681 et Mq.j 

flogpng, 083-T38 i expulsion, 949-951. 
r At Rugb}-, expulsion, remiiial, solilnry conSnemeot, flog^ng 

(nenT to big boja), caniogi impoaicions, 900-9CS, 1517— 

-1523, 133I-1S35, 1534-15S6; cteck to excess in power 

of nppcal, 853-959. 
[ At Shrcwsbnry, little flogginp;. 1273-1279, 597-597 i flogging 

conQned to little boya,SS7 el acc|,; writing out, SSSelMq. 
ri CuanKrnmles, aX Eton, U38-1S27. 



a 

QiuliflMtion Tor tcholinhips it Wincheater. Win., 976-990. 

h'b goiJ medals given at Winchester for compoitiliona in 
Letin and Eogllrfi, and elocution. Win., 606 ei tti\. 

■n'a achoiarj the ariBlocracy at WestminBter, but Ibe 
Otliers are a Dumeroni class, and have their privilegi-a, 
Went,, 1270-1279! privilege"! Queen's scholars, dittinc- 
tire dress, and right of attending Parliamentar)' debates, 
326-331,2039-2055-, the debates laid the boja to t,nke 
interest in generHl politics, and to read nevspnpers, 243B 
el seq,; Dean and Chapter pay for their tuition, 178-1 
ei St.], 



Bank of boys' porenti -. 
At Eton, some arc nobles, 1408 et seq. ; others veolihy. 4336 
etseq., S36S et seq. ; bills range from \Ml. to 21"'. 
a-year, S317 et seq., 5713 et seq. ; rauk of many searcdy 
knovn, UIGI et seq. ; expense ul' an economical found- 
Uioaer, exclnaive nf clotiies and packet money, need nut 
exceed 3SI., 4833 Gt seq. 
Al Winehester, little considered, 1029-1034. 
^Wcstnunster, condition of pareola never considered j Jilii 
Inys on tbe list, 637. 
^Si poor but veil coQuecled, generally soos of 

, _J men, 1370 el seq , 31) el seq. : it wbh not the 

mIc olycSBf the founder to educate for tbe universitief , 

13S0 «tl4K(5M CharterbouKc) 

r At St. Paul'i, g(%al]y sons of proreaaioDal men, irilh a few 

'^en. Gen. Ev., Browne, 13 i St, P., 450- 

4Se. GMfltMf 

At Merchant Taybra'. generally aona of profesnonnl men, with 

alWit eona of tradMnun, Gen. Kv.. Brnwoe, 13 et seq. 
At Harrow, sons of tbe Ugltrr clasaes, .'(84-585 ; seldom 
aoDs of tradesmen, altbouglttliey are enlilied to the edo- 
cation, 177. 
jtBogby.onlyabont 20of tlie boja ar« aona of tradcameo, 
SOIO-2020. and38l. 
rAt Shrewsbury, 25 hoyi only out of 131 are bm^esaea" eoob. 
whoareentiticdtoagraluitous education, 66-77, 363-307. 
Racket Conn at Shrewsbury, 665 el siq. 
Bates at Eton, 542, 543. 
Uecitalions at Wiocheater, S17-83I. 
Becreation. {Ste Games.) 
Begistrar at Kton. perliirmit tbe duties of notary public required 

by the statutes, but doI appointed, 453— 15fi. 
Belatiotis beiwecQ different Cbises of Uoys in the Publid 
Schools : 
^^» At Eton. ( S(t Oppidan* and Collegers.) 
^^BiAt Wjnehealvr, relalionB between commoner and foundn- 
^V timers very Aicndly, 1371-1379, 1413-14181 collegera 

^^B and scholars on per&ct equality. 1031-1029, 

^1 At Westminster, relation of the college boys and town boya 
[ good ; ihey associate freely in games, 1673 et «eq., 2039- 

SU49 ; home boardera and othera all treated alike, no 
social inequality, 779-783, 2052-2055, 460-464; Queen's 
schoiarB' privileges, 2030-^051. 
At Cbarierhou.'-o, relations between fbundatiDners sndboarderst 
the old feeling against day boys dying out. 33-37 j ail 
meet on an equality, 1311-1515,40-53,59 et acq., 361- 
370. 
At Barrow, relations of foundationers, boarders, and other 

boys good ; they mil together completely, 175 et aeq. 
At Rugby, relations between fouudalionera and non-foundi- 
tiooera good; a boy would only be looked down upon 
from personal disqnalificatioD or the position of hia father, 
1181-1183. 1150-1156, aOlO-2020. 2139-2154, 1504- 
1511 ; of boy to tutor and boarding master, 1233-1228, 
2094-2098, 239a-33»9. 
At Shrewsbury, school boya and town boys are pretty much 
on an cqwility, 1003-101 1 ; some class fueling, however, 
■till prevaili, SB8-299, 666-67.3. 
_ ^os Training : 

- At Eton. 7683-7635, 6205-6216, 4000-4009, 2829-2844, 
6747-6753 1 sermons of the Provost and Fellows and 
Asaistant Masters, 3124-3159, 7606-7612. 5137-5144, 
8617-5619, 4010-4013, 4023-4n27, S8Sfl-2904, 4250- 
4257, 8461-8477, 5861-5863. 9503-950!). 3138 et seq. ; 
Dr. Arnold's sermons, 3124-3151 ) church and cbapel 



Beligious Training — confinud. 

services. 3160-3168,3178-3180, 512S-r,!34. 6109-0202. 
1812-1819, IS33-1635, 1913-1917, 1924, !90S-I91S, 
3846-S849. 8371 et leq., S510 et seq. ; choral service*, 
3160-3168, 3178-3180, 5135, 5136, 4014 et Seq., 7284- 
7305, 7320-7328, 8371-8278, 9512-9S15; prayers in 
boarding and daines' homes, 3169-3171, 4014 et seq., 
B829-2837, 7613-7621, T339ctseq. ; prcparslion for con ■ 

Armatlon. 6203 et acq., 847S-8485, 7306-731!); private 
prayers, 62l5-n!33, 7251-7238; Holy Communion, 761 3- 
762l,e478-B48.%T3O0-T3t9iprayera,lB24eIieq., 1B33- 
1835,1909-1911; Iniercaurae between tutor aiid pupil, 
2829, 7331-7341, 9016-9049 ; a sbort daily sCrrioe ■dvD- , 
caled, 6855-6857. ' 

At Winchester, 1133 et seq, 11G7-1180, 183-184, 090-704, 
1430-1434; preaching. 995-1C00. 

At Wcatminater, 1 164-1 181, 3345-2362, 3344-2348, 451-433 ^ 
special services, 185-189, 2345-3263. 

At Charterhouse, 884-901. 

AlSt. Paul's, Greek Testament, &e.,S33-335 I prayers da'lS 
546-532. J 

At Men-bant Taylors', 809-822. 570-579. 

At Harrow, 1707-1722, 1731-1734, IS38-1256, 63S-66I. 

At Rugby, boys attend chapel on Sundaya, Good Pridn; 
Asceoaion Day, I'astion Week. All ^nta, and Fonndcr* 
Day i other services and pmyem, 870-884, 1054-1886 ; 
private prayer, 428-443, 1703-1705. | Greek TiMlameui, 
1654-1686. 

At Shrewsbury, 1083-1104. 
Removal suggested of Metropolitan Schools into dw Oointry : 

Of Wcstminatcr. 3799 et seq., 32-24. 32-48.1flB-9S0, 925- 
937, 989-991, 1332-1384, 1997-2002, 28f.987, 395-300, 
303-314 1 the present site healthy, 33^^^67, 991-994, 
376-284 ; probable cost of a new ti)^ M31-3B31 ; re- 
moval would nenlratize the privilegG^tf Queen's echolun 
altendiog Parliamentary debates. 935, BS6-91)I- 

OfChadcrhonae, 119-132, 136,313-318, 1389-1341, 1403- 
1504,3145 etseq., 599-016. 

Of St Paul's. 977-982, 999-1008. 587-396, 612 et Beq., 132- 
150, 833-813. 

or MerchantTBylors',ol!JectiooBblftM,T,, 048-653 I 

Gen. Et.. Urowna, 1-12, 15-56, 6(1-70. 
Rcmunemlioncs at Kton, 446-449. 
Repetition at Eton. 7466-7474. 

Itusidence of Fellows at Eton, S603-.'i907, 3678-3689. 
liesidcnee i 

Two years' retidcnee reqnh-ed' of parent before Dukioglila 
ma a fouodaUoner at Rugby, 349-331. 
ttevards and punishments at Eton, 3635-3643. 
Ridley, M. AV., Esq. : 

lUs evidence, U., IV., p. aia. 
Rifle VoluntetV Corps ; 

At Eton, 5370-5383. 

At Winchester, 793-806. 

At Wealminstcr. a failore, 1304 et aeQ. 

At CbaxtKboDse, 9S5-964. 

At UaiTOW, 766-777. 

At Rugby, 402-407. 1031-1036. 

At Shrewsbury, declining, 074 et seq. 
nomanCalholies: 

At Eton, excluded from competition for the fbundstions, I3j8- 
1279. 

At St. Paul's, not excluded, 14.'i-150. 

Al Harrow, not refused, but as all boys sre reqiured la attend 
cbapel regularly, Catholics are practically excluded, 649. 
Rowing: 

(Sec Boating.) 

At St. Paul's, dlscontinned owing to tbe crowded atate of the 
river. 1037-1039. 

Al Merchant Tnylon', no longer e:iiats, owing to the crowded 
stale of the Thames, 645 el seq. 
Rnaull, M. G.: 

His evidence, H., IV., p. 217. 
Rugby, rapid increase of popnlallon of. R., 334-368, 497-500 ; 
large increaao in the value of property at Rugby, 354- 
368, 503, 
Rugby School ; 

Preference given la classics over mathemstjca, 3359-3306 ; 
but classical and mathematical maMi^rs treated alike, 156- 
159 ; Rugby boya going to the Uuiveraities have read aa 
much or more Greek and Latin than boys from any other 
school. 2159 et seq., 1755, 1066-1971; teaching ^rpre- 
ferable to that in the German sohaols, 1153-1200, 1219- 
1221 ; the lyalem, however, leas ben^Gcial to the beat 
boys than to Iho reat, 3208-2317 ; half the boya are im- 
perfectly educated in classics, 1329 et seq., I273-I2S2; 
loat year 139 boys went lo the UniveTvilies, 101 did not, 
2238-2276 : the Rugby system is calculated to give (bo 
boys all the education they can receive, 2395 ; and the 
lime at Rugby is educationally well employed, 1966- 
1971 ; high tone of boys, 8CB etseq., IDUl-lOOS, 1393- 
1597 ; rebellion at Rugby, 1124 et seq.; two terms pre 
fcrred to three, 1004-1013 ; reserve fund. 18-40, 242- 
344, 311 et seq. ; three times as many applieatiuiis as 
gidmiuions, 991 et seq., 1031-1036. 
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Bditttt' d«j-i, u Kwo. TSSf-:60S. 



BuiainHuiB'. „ 

At KUm. <TBU-««. »4I4-M7«.S7O4JT0t, •«?-«»»*; tUr 

y«[lo>»', idd dw MmMH* ii M nl t llu lW lfc»»W«. 47*0 « 

wq., IIMIB~)»OI. 

At WcMmlMtn, iTAS-ircT, 1I*>-IM>I. 

Jit lUmw, Mftalj ootie, feM cvcAJ iravliieB Bide ftr At 

■Irk, •(!< rt •«., 060 « teq. 
~ 17 condition of WinthfTtuj. Win^ W »W. 

n. Virj Rn. A 1'.. nil), IMuc^PM«faen«gh 1 
_ nlJencc. Ch.. IV . p. Jl. 
»'Oin. the. (*« fn^Btr, Ihnow.) 
nv, Slirvwihary (tcnlvd Vr tB>4 Cotunfaan. nd »*«ridmfr 

u Act or I'tHiamcat, 7S-»), gcMtaUf aeod spin, » 

eiMq., f»tt-Bie. 

At >:tOD, entitled lo (bur *i(b PmoM and Fdton in Oe 
' 1, Iidng (otloded .. _ - _ 



■Imply onBiinalc 
, ,./m tag ^li^t ot ibe *chool i taj QoBen'i nl^ed d^ibte ; 
--'^-' nf llie fxamiiulloDs ^TCn conqricocMdx u the 
^ pqwri, use «twq., 1903 MH^.; l Um n C^- 
d ill«gitinute, diMMid, end mutilaud chikfro, 
NJlf excluded, IUB-l2T9i ike opcB eoaqxti- 
ified the loteUMtoal *tilDi of the Mboid, tlSO 
e( ««<]., ia«-IS35. 
At WMtmiiuiMr, rtMied hy open eoropeliiKni. 401 et aeq.; Ibe 
plan JatrodQcrd bj the Vieitor hu boo mcmmHiI. 
4S3-137. 
SoboUnliip* ^ 

At K<on, 940 « M.| islue of, I39S'14I3 1 eompetition 
fiT, hu niMd the iaiellcctual ekanctir of ilie •ctunl, 
3145. 
At Wiiwhcrtcr. IUI5-1020. 18*0, IM-113; tke Goddud. 

7S-83, 606 It *ei]., taao. 

At WtBlmioMer, 1S.-9I, T12-T3S. 

At ClwrtiTboDM, 37T-2S9, 30«-3n, 1310-1310, «S0-63i ; 
ConpclitlTe^ 193-30], 304-931. S30-4SS ; eOBTemd bj 
noiuimli'm, 3I}!U3;9 at Mij., G38-64I ; number to be in- 
cresuedby 16, «38-a4l. 

At Merchant T«jlon*, Wis et neq.. 933 et «eq. 

At Itugbf. lH6-ms. 1049 «l itxi. 
Kclwal Cliare«i uid EspenMi: 

At VAoa, .^213-3349, 5Uro-9!80, 60S9 «t wq., 60G9 et wq.. 
3^11.1923, 394S-39iO, 361 et acq., 388-404. 3317- 
■ti*^. 4Ma ClWq., «ST3-4STS. 4170-4186, 4303-4311. 
6309-8334, 7446-7465, &7«S-S;64,»4 74-9484 | remitted 
on Kore of potmy, 39l<>-;5913, SS36-£ie4i Hcttd 
Uuter and mroul would prernit iDcrcnie of eh«^e«. 

At Wlnch.tter, 389-336. 

At n'niminalcr, 74»-T&6, 1771. ieO»-I«04, 1698 et K<|. 

Al r'l.,i|[<rrlmulf, 8SS'3S0, 1143, I2S4MMq. 

AIM. I'^aW. 181-ie.l. 

At Wcrchotit 'Vtj\an: 347-3.17, 388, 373-.7T5. 

At narro", H4-I9!, 319, 316, 393-301, 969-971. 3033- 

3057 ; tnaKimum ch^rRC, IflO/., 817-324 ; aTcroge, US/., 

317-334 ; in (be unall bnnrdisg boniel, 310/., 330-SQ9. 
At Rugby, to fonadMioTien and aoa-temaAaxicaien, 30S..9I4, 

will aierage CS/, > lialf, but hare been oa low bb SO/.. 

899-401, 1031-1036) might be niwd with adTnnlagc, 

1031-1096. 
Al Shrew(bar7, ISd-IDiii ofien remitted lu booi al pour 

clcrnmiea, 153 ri iiei|,, 283 ct oeq. 
General kvidcnee.ichoolcbargn in tht metropolitan Echooli 1 

Brawny 73 et teq. 
Bchool Hour* : 

At WiuchenliiT, 13B9, 1330, 849-8681 

Al Wmtminslcr, echoul hoots, bolidsyi, and time for gsm«i, 

3443-3443, 
At Merohant TaylorM". 723-731 j bojl not overworked, 900 

et leq. : aumcient time for reerealion, 900 et Bcq. 
At Ragby 30 or 40 houn n week given to work, 2347-3389, 

""I'lOlS, IS3.f-l)>39i the boja arc sot overworked, 



*iX 



i. 71J-722; 



irly in winter, 1226- 



At t4hrew>bury,ll(i5' 
1383, GS4-8fl4. 

Gfnersl Eiidcnoe, Carpenter. 82-87. 
6chool of l>«tign, « Shrewabury, mlcndnJ chiefly by the n 

GoUeglalc claia, S70.S7S. 
School ofMioei, Jemiyn Street : 

Qcn, Et., Lyell 62-70. 
Science, NKutbI. (SreNntiiralScieoee.) 
licicnce and An 

Dermtment oC Gen, ICt., Carpenter, 106. 




Al Htm, »»«-3W*, S091-S«K noO-SIIO. ■ «! M l *. 
fctaat»j.C*f«^i-rf: 

Tkdr nidcME, Si, IV ^ p. 33S. 

I by Edward Tt ta ISSI. h a • LOtwrn Ic^* 
41 g debuMB «f Ae flnM. sa-4S : m^sMb 

nfikiifawJahria.lkjnriiai.iTTT rr* T-arfigaa 
" ' ^ 78 d Kq^ vkaek aimMfc fc 

1" 

iiai^Jlii kiija. Il~f1 ITIT -> ■ 
11M-13S1 ; and tme ia ed 
13M-lSia i dc boyi ga t* the Ci 

£bc «aaH m 1 ^ reailia« ai odwr bn^ IIX); t^m 

•TMcven al <kmkridge and not at OaA«4, 711-711 1 
beoka Bead at Skvntoij bdbn fficu k IbrIJid*Bii- 
tio, IU4-1166; Dr. Hilliutas% riTariq. t-»l. Ul- 
Ml; divided kctwvoitlMSAaelaBDIaKUekCdkff. 
1-ai. (Sec Kcm-Cctlesiale ClaM.) 
Sb««*«7 Sckool. Gorenan of: 
— ■ ■■»M!,Sk,IV_p.»S9. 
, J. 8, E*t : 

X. (Sm Evidence otlMOt), Sl P.. tV^ f^ 
SidgwidE. ArAar. E-i- : 

Hii erideooe. B., TV... fl 396. 
Siapsg at CkartffhDuie ander lb. Bmliiti,Qi^4K. SK MM, 
1788-lSII. ' 

B^le imoiK (Sm Doemilorict.) 
tSlcqaag aecoramadatiaD. (&e DorminciM.) 
8iuA, BcT. Bovdeai, Foreigii ' iriraimr WiMii ■! WmIj 

Bia eridiBoe. a, IV.. p. 383. 
Stocking: 

At Etoo. 7349 et seq.i prohitatcd, SOflfr-SOM, BUS m.M. 

5317. 3367-5391. ^^^ 

At Harrow, 713-733. ^H^ 

At Ragby. l598-lA04i. ■ 

At ShrcvabnrT, 6U0-6O4. ^ 

Pnnilfament (or, COO-'«M. ^ 

Sondiam, Cooadllor: f 

Biieiidenee, (SnCmptntioo orS^vnAaj-.J 
Booth Ketuingtoo School of Ant, Geo. ^^l^*!!, 63-70. 
Sfieecbet at Wiiiehestcr, 817-831. 
Sparliiig. J. W.. Esq. : 

Bia eridence. St P., IT., f,m. 
Statoles. (SnUatha): ^' 
At Eton, ftaiaiea onlf pntUlT obonred, seos-MIS, ;u « 
seq. 1 opinion that Ike vanatign fiooi the staiolea n mi 
the times give* more than * aalnoS to what the bo5« tin 
Inat by tke change ; ennmefatiiini of the adrsntagn // 
the ae«^ 333-386 ; a change ai tailf aa tn tbe liise il 
Gliubeth,74Setfcq.i the Etatata preaeribe readily tke 
three timea a y«r, bat it is not done, and half of Atn u> 
nbaolele, 813-618 ; many of the atatnles, chieB; rttalH 
to religions mitters, cannot be obae^ed, aitd the Vkin 
is of opioioa tbsl the Provost ii not bonnd to eatHR 
what reaaanable naage baa dropped; wbeicrer poBiV. 
tbe alatDtei are enfttrced. I0S5-110I. 1IS9-1 139. SlU- 
2SS5, 3269-2^82! Ileywood'* copy of the atatnltt n 
accurate, iriih the ezceptioa of a few nusprinta, and Ik 
' >□ of the 30tb and Slat, relating la oriaoM ail 



I, IIU 



'11S« 



At Wineheiier, tome have become ohaolele and ii 

with the law of tbe land, 333-327. 
A 1 Wealmineler. carried out to a reasonable vxtnt. 4.51''. 
aeq. ; never conGrmed, either originallj' or atherwie. 
1773-1776, 19»l>, 1951; the Lord Chonevllor'* (Via- 
bory'e) opinion of their operWion, 1772-1784, 184t rt«s, 
1 9 1)2- 190.1. 
At Harrow, adhered to, with exceptions, 53-63. 
Mewort. Mr. Alan : 

niB evidcnee, WefiU, III,, p. S04. 
Biewart. Lewis M., Eaij. : 

Hiaevidence, Ch,, IV., p. 44. 
Slimnla.sloworkt 

At Eton, none for oppidana, SI4S-S1S4: botn« isflnraR, 
8.'.33-853j 1 might be obtained by eihibitioiis, ^ke^ )IH 
-5164. 
Al Winchester, 1238 etaeq. ; 1S54-1S5S, 596 et aeq. 
At Weetminster, 3353-1860, 458 et aeq. 
At Charterhonae, 1645-1851. 

At fit. Fanl'H, 945-960, 799-781 -. priies sufficient, 871-877- 
At Merchant Taylors', desire to obtain acholanhipa, Ae.,M- 

851, 1008 et BCq.. 1024-1037. 
At Harrow, 1974-1B7G, 1777-1780. 1791-1795, 1848-1881. 
At Rugby, 2123-3138, aiSS-SlSS, 3204-3207, ISI8-l8)t 
At Shrewabnry, 1333-133S. 
Stipends. (See Emoiumeota.) 
St. Asaph, Bishop of, Wect., 1395-1410. 
St John's Church, (See Improvemenu at Eton), 319-341. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS commission:— ISDEX TO THE EVlDEXCa 




St John's College, Oiford. (See Mcreli 
US!. 

St. Paiirs Hctiool: 

Original charter d«Btni)-ed in the Great Fire, but copies 
presened in the Tower, lSl-153 ; it ia not n burd- 
irorking ichool, nai that ie n disadvantage nt the Uni- 
veitilies, SS4 et acq. ; it van fbunded by D«aD Cotel, who 
intended that all the bojs should receive an edueotion 
fitting th«ni for the Unirenilies, but Ae mlyorit; do not 
p> to the UDivenities ', the firtt master, Lilly, the firat 
En^tiBhnun who langht Greek, D06-mOi boys all foun- 
dationers. 911 et wcj. f^Sce " Improvements suggGBted," 
and " Itcmavnt suggested.") Worth of site. 60,000/., 983 
-989 i eiisting difficulties. 1009-1UI8, 103S-1037 i no 
connexion irith SL Paul's Cathedral, lOID -, want of 
■ power in the IleBd Master, 1030-102^ ; present proi- 
pecia of St. Pttur*, 1031-1037. (S« Boarding Uoubci.) 
Paulines go chiefly to Trinity College, Cembridgc, on 
account of the special eihihiliona, 748 et seq.i boya 
■re sons of men in the three proressioni, 430^52, 5B3- 
563; not half a doien out of the 153 Bre sans of 
tradesmen, 4S'2— 156. 624 et scq. ; the boys dittiaguish 
thenueWes. 45S-4G6 -, hut leal than fonnnrly. 614-G19_{ 
enumeradoD of distinguished PnnliDea, 641-643; a fair 
propartliin of prixea gained by Paaliaes at the Univer- 
sities last year, 905. 

Stocker. Itichard, Etiq. (.?« Evidence of P. L. P. Lybbe, Ksq.% 
E.., UL, p. 308. 

Studentships at Westminster, 10-31. 

Studies; 

At Eton, T342-7420. B806 et seq., 3890 el Beq., GI33 et seq. 
AtHugby, assignment of, 411-415, 428-443. 



Taylors' School), TimeforScience without interferiog with Classics. 
Gen. Ev.. Faraday, 58-66. 
Time table : 

At Eton, 3601-3604, 6843-6854 ; for lessons, 5931 et Beq, 



6077 






At Westminster, 8: 
Biday drinking: 
lAt Eton, at inns, 
" -5079. 



i, Bsi-ess. 
t much of it, 3171-3177, 6D30-6041, 5065 



t Eton, 7580-7 



of spending, 

7284-7.105. 

Vcstminstcr, 2234-2244. 
At Chact«rtMse, 1616-IG23. 
At Ham]W,fK-665, 11I4:-I9S6. 
At liugbj, UpBreoursv bctvevn boarding maaten, religious 

lectures, ehaptl. sermons, lessons. Greek Testament, 

1158, 2041^^060. 898 ct seq., 16.54-1686. 
At SbrewsbnrjilDodf of spending it, 1083-1104. 
Superannuated Sch^n : 
At Eton. S7a9-SnG, 48GS. 
At Winchester, 58-126. ISl-fSS. C^" Fellows and Felkw- 

ships.) 
At Westminster. 3029-3034. (See Betlefices.) 
At Charterhouse, none. 222 el K^. 
At Uurrov, none, 863. 
SwbIUt 

Xl Eton, described. 824S-S2S0 -, opinion at Eton [hat muscle 

is supenor to brain, 8253-8264. 



, 8461-8477, 



Swin 



ling: 



[>n, 5355-5359. 
At Winchester, 808-816. 

At Westminster. 1316 et seq.; batbn, 13l7ctseq. 
At Shrewsbury, 67* et seq. 



Talbot Exhibition. The, at Charterhouse; 

Foundationers eieloded from it, Ch., S52-S!i4. 
Tap, The : 

AtEton, 60.1U-6041. 
Tarver, II., Esq. : 

Hi! evidence, E..in.,p 837. 
Tasaiion: 

At Shrewabuiy, in the hands of the head boy, 674-487. 
TaiBtionofSchool: 

At lingby, in power of the Big Side Levee, consisting of the 
Upper Sch'Hil, subject to approval of the Head Master 
- ' lo the Dig Side Levee paying double. 969. 



Method otf M Bum. 5990 el seq. ; far bevond what the statutes 

TcB^i^ rfLangttages, order and mode o£ R., 1201-1S08, 
Temple, Hi-v. FrodBrick, D.D., lleod Master of llngby -. 

llis evidence, R., IV., pp. i^1, 254, 257. 
Themes^ 

At Eton, 4991-1999. 
Thompson, II. L., Esq. : 

Uis evidence. West, III,, p. 466. 
Thtnjsher, J. II., F.sq., a Winchester hoy: 

His evidence. Win., UI.. p. 377. 
Thrupp, Joseph William, Esq. : 

His evidence, U.T., IV., p. 113. 
Thursfield, James H , Esq., Scholar of C.C.C., Oxford ; 

His evidence, M.T., IV., p. 143. 
Thyane. Rev. Lord John. Sub-T)ean of Westminster -. 

His evidence, West,, lU, p. 4S5. 




of Shrews- 



Tithes 

Commutation of, at Shrewsbury, 81", 818. 
Tomline prixe of 3U/, at Eton, the, 3B7B. 
Tone of School: 

At Eton, 8383-8428, 7143-7183, 9485-9487. 
At Wiachwter, 1124,1384-1396, 
At Weltnunster,ai 15-2138. 
At St. I'aul's, 336 et seq., 895-899. 
At Merchant Taylors', 1043-1047. 
At liu^y, 8GB et seq., 1001-1003, 1SS3-1697. 
At Shrewsbury, 1041 et seq. 
Turle, Mr. James : 

His evidence. West., III., p. 444. 
Training. {See Classics, MathemstieB, Belig!( 
Mental Training, and Natural Science as a 
TranslfltionB; 

At Eton, 4991-4999. 

At St. Paul's, 646-662, G68. 

At Shrewsbury, 475-486. 

Tronnccr, J. W., Esq., Mayor of Shrewsbury : 

His evidence. (S« Dr. Kennedy, Corporatio 

bury, and Governor? of Shrewsbury School.) 

Tutorial System: 

At Eton, described and approved, 8798 et acq., 8371-3332, 

3386-3393. 3353-3359, 33G3-33C8, 3389-9389, 3646- 

3G4T, 5908-3912. 3895-3901, 3966-3991, 1803-1811, 

2239 et seq., 2308-2316, 2535-3545, 2?W-aT76, 5O07- 

5037, 4303-4311, 4470-4502, 848e-8SI9, «94&<U4C, 

90ie-9049 -, cburge for private toilioa tod bDBi4, 8SII 

et seq, j payment to tutors i^parend^" Inconsistent with 

IS by consent, 1414-1443 i 

100 much, the boyu too litilv. 

At Harrow, 140-14.^, 193-197. 430-454, 4G7~4SB, «7lt. 455- 
466. 470-529, 815-817, 787-791, 1957-1969, 1738-1749, 
1383-1388, 1127-1133; private tutor stondl in lax 
paraHii to his popilg, 787-833, 1733-1737, 1185-1330. 
Tuition, Private: 

At Winchester, exceptional, 1195-1237 i but increasing, -13 S- 
447,623-656. 1435-143.1. 

At Westminster, abolished by Dean Liddell, 143-167, 907 ct 
seq., 943-980, 406-413; none at Westminster for 2^0 
years, 597-600 ; advantages of moral supaintcDdencc 
obtained from the boarding imutsrs, IG3>17! , Eton 
system approved, 966-968 ; still eiista to a small e\teai, 
1682-1694. 

At Charterhouse, exceptional, 1635-1644, 796-822 670etSBq 

At St. Paul's, none, 446 ct seq., 750 et itq. 

At Merchant Taylors', none, 788-808, 3B1-38G : boy luiliou, 
537-566, 1000-1004. 

At Gaghy. 2061-2093, 2099 ct seq,, S121-S127, 245-292. 
465-480, 808. 814-857, 1726-1754; the fee of lil 
gninMa would be remitted to a foundationer if he asked 
jbr the remiEsion, 34S-2B:i. 

At Shrewsbury, differs ft^im private luStlon in othec BchooTs ; 
it io used only on special occasions, or for boys specially 
requiring it ; it is like Cambridge rather than Eton, 876- 
895, 1113-1133, 2BG et seq., 201-312, 238 et seq., 542- 
346. 
Tutors' Hooses : 

A< Eton, .^871-6884, 7958-8079, 353S-S645, 4961-4970. 
Tutor, Boy, system, at Merchant Taylors', exccptiooal, 537-566. 



ind English compared. Gen. Et., Air]'. 



Uuiversilies, Gen 

54-67. 
Dniversiiy Education: 
Value of, diminislung in public opinion, 8h., G91 e' 



V. 

Vccqueray, G., Esq. : 

His tvidence, B., IV., p. 2H3, 
Vetae composition: 

At Merchant Taj^ora', lias contributed much to snecets at 
Oxford in the moderation schools, 568. 
Viceroy system, BUggesled, E, 3737-3759, 694S, B505 et seq., 
4236 et seq., 8118, Opinions upon it, 3242, 5303- 
5517, 4028-4034, 4976-4990, 4236 etMq. 
Viaitation, at Westminster, 104-136, 638-fM& 
Visiting properly: 
At Eton, 61-63. 
Visitors: 
At Eton, opinion of the Bishop of Lincoln on the obsolete 
Etatutes, 1055-1101, 1129-1139 -. claim of the Bishop of 
Oxford to be visitor, on transfix of Eton parish from the 
diooew of liuooin to that of Oxford, 1103-1145, 1619, 
1636-1645 ; Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop of 
Lincoln have ceased to visit, 1146 et scq. 

I 



rVBUC IKJBOOLS COKUiasiOS: — CSIiEIx: TO 7IIE ETIDBSCK 




He* C()lbf*.OilMii,ai 

Al St. Ptal'ii, ih« VUian ■ 

At Chann}Kni*r, lb* Ooinvdrt, USS-l4Mi 
Al Uughf, IliiTc h aa vUnir. bol the imy !• C 
&.Riwd b; the tniMvn, 11)9-301. 



I irBlftrt. J. P.. E»q- M.A-1 
I nil nUtoer. E. lU.. p. SU. 
I VtllW. .Tabu, Em.. KLP^: 
' Hll trldniM. £■■ lit., p. SOT. 
"■ r, II«»T I*c. K*]- : 

" ^K.IV., p. a8«. 
il Vm-. it a.: 
■tidniev. K, ilL,p- 189. 
r. Bit. Edvanl. Oofcnur and Tnuiee of Slmvilnuj 

[ Bit nldcacc ( fiti Omenton of Shrerabai^ ScbooLl 
*■ i,Ke». II. W.,M.A.: 

«■, il„IV.,p. SIO. 






U'Mleoti. Rev. U.S.. Aaiitaat iUOKt U Qbttow; 
His itrdiiiice, H., IV., p. EM. 

IVvntminBlFr Scboal; 

UcKiihcd, ISe»-ISTa, glS-San, i;39-I7T0; (Ml • Kpa- 
■Ud]' MidowHl rmiDdatlon. 17Se, l7B9-m9 : cdocstioii 
■tNve intendeil lu he grainitoiu, IT'S ; but &cs ilwars 
pild,IT"-l7B0, ;40-T4S. »4l-35t i state of tduud.^onl, 
(XMpt in numtiim. 3r>r, i u.bot>nhip inproied of laic, 
ITOletieq.; few WestioiDEtcTs gain the higfat^laodemi- 
tal honodn. 137 M W)., i;ul-173l ; tbereaioa fiirltii. 
not tllc fsUing off in WMlminitrTi, but the gnmWr 
anpro'emenW el««here, 1701-1731; tbmalj oDiy 
(hifck and Latin ISDithl in IbcKboob -, tbcrr was priTate 
(Bllion, bJho fartnighlly cxanisatioas ! and the Wml- 
minalar b<>;i ginned hoooim and prize* al Oxford. 895- 
WS9 ; innlhi-niiiica, gfc^^rapby. hijtofy, and modfm 
langoagts were then left to the rnivcrailj-, priiale nudy, 
anil triTfl. 912-915 ; Hebrew, fomieriy tanghC diKon- 
linned. Cil6 el aeq 1 icbool ought to hare a portioa of the 
Chapter propenjr aet apan. 6l3-ei3 ; it mighi be ad- 
vanOifeoiuly more definrd. inci-1969 ; tone and cha- 
racter of iLo boya hif;h and iionoiinfale. 31I5-SI3e ; 
fonnUioD of ebararter left much to pablic opiaion, 
SM9-S.1SI ; npioion that the edncMion al VeatBinMer 
la aa food a* can be rvceined at fchool ; of late jreart 
WealDiiiiKten liare not biood lo aell at Oxford In tbe 
final iK-boulii, hot hUT? »iiKid well at modEnCioiu ; and 



L aod lb* lace Dake of Weningtoa nld 
Be DCK at en ia hia ^iC woe the WesaMiaMm, 
4U-(S7; niawiii TTiHwiamliiii aiiiii. WesC, 74-78. 
>. On. E. C U Viiv af St. AtkBBhTa, Shi«<raliDr7 : 
jSrelM.SntilT.y 
Wilder. Her. Jote.lLA.: 

( Sv «r)dew» of Dr. GoodJbd, E^ m ct Wf.) 



imCma. tlM BcT. 8. V-, Hiihcatiral KmimMT at tbe Cliar- 

Dii cridenee, Cb.. IV.. p. *X 
Wilfoa, J M^ £■!. : 

Ilia ersdence, lU IV^ p. SSfii 
WincheMer ScIwdI -. 

Fsvnded by WiHUro of Wykebam. 317, ptineipallf for llie 
prieslbood. 974. 347-3M, 364-368, 373 e* seq. ; tbe pro- 
perty lod iu maaagmeDt doeribed, 4-30 ; tattle soU to 
Her Mi^esty atO*bi]nie,BDdthe porchaae Domcy iar«Md 
is another al Hambledoa, 17,31-35; gorctncd 1^ Wardi 
•DdFellow*,lhelatl«rtoberedBcedtonx,»etBeq., la; 
130 ; «dnealiaa dauiral. 974 et let^ ; tiiM tptiA Iho 
tiaefblly etspb^ed. 13G3-1365 I the tcbaol opea Id ga 
tal competition ; latl year there weiv 106 -—""irTrt ( 
the eollege, 93 came to eiamination, and tjB\j 8 VE 
admitted. 913-336; Eo long aa it is reeaided i mi mi 
that tlie clergy ahoikid be learurd, Greek and Latin ma 
be retained, and tlie CBrricaliim of ednartiaa noat 1 
that which will enable tbe bors lo oblaia the Oxfotd « 
dowm«iia,974eiMt|. -, Wardens and FeUov* tbe gomi 
ing body and Ttsponaible for the mbjecta Cangbl, I00&- 
100? ; a warden goTemisg a head ni mil r wonM be laga- 
■mnu, but that it ia an inheritance, 362 et acq. ; Wla- 
eheiter men considered at Oxford bir aelHilaiB, tst( 
isai. 
VTood, Thomas, £iq. ; 

Ilii evid«iice, U., IV^ p. £04. 
Woolwich miliotr exjmiinatio 

Air^-. SS-91. 
Working Hoar* : ^ 

At Eton, 7867 el te* T 

Al Harrow, 1846 et seq. V 

Writing Maaicr : C 

AlKugby. 163-177.311 et «Hi. : efietfan lisndwritiag of 
irapostiotia. 199e-S003. 



cd tooHj^^fiL* 



Wla- 
tst(k 



t; 



Zoology, prefereaee giren to it aa a oaanueaang nndy, Gol &., 
Acbmd, 30 ci seq., 64 et teq, : Owen, 75-79, 



TrtnKd by (Isoios E. Btbk and Wixttm Sfotdiwodiii. 

Prfiilm. W the Qucen'i n>«t EiwIImU lIa]e«T. 

For Bar M»J«1|-. tutOaaiaj Omce. 
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